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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  is  to  offer  material  for  college 
freshman  English  which  not  only  has  literary  merit,  but  also  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  resulting  from  present  social  and 
economic  conditions.  Students  are  here  introduced  to  these  prob- 
lems through  the  writings  of  recognized  authors,  who  are  special- 
ists in  their  own  fields.  Thought-provoking  and  stimulating,  these 
essays  are  valuable  both  for  work  in  composition  and  for  oral 
discussion.  As  far  as  possible  the  editors  have  avoided  mere  nega- 
tive criticism  and  have  aimed  rather  to  include  constructive  es- 
says of  real  worth. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  combine  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish with  other  fields,  which  we  believe  educationally  to  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  While  this  collection  makes  no  pre- 
tense at  student  orientation,  it  will  to  some  extent  serve  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  material  selected  concerns  the  major  fields  of  study 
such  as  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  Medicine,  Art,  History, 
and  Ethics.  For  convenience  the  essays  have  been  classified  under 
descriptive  headings. 

Another  significant  trend  in  education  is  training  for  leisure 
time.  This  will  unquestionably  be  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
present  social  and  economic  readjustment.  A  new  standard  of 
values  is  being  sought.  We  feel  that  both  directly  and  indirectly 
this  text  affords  students  an  opportunity  to  examine,  discuss,  chal- 
lenge, accept,  or  reject  the  opinions  of  writers  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 

The  editors  have  found  such  an  abundance  of  valuable  material 
available  for  their  purpose  that  its  sifting  has  been  difficult.  We 
hope  that  our  choice  will  be  found  useful  and  stimulating.  By 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  selection  we  have  aimed  to  fill  a 
need  which  many  teachers  of  English  have  expressed  to  us ;  we 
believe  that  the  departure  from  the  usual  plan  of  freshman 
"models"  books  will  be  welcomed  in  many  quarters. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  English, 
especially  Mr.  W.  W.  Lyman,  for  kind  and  helpful  suggestions 
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and  criticisms.  Our  gratitude  is  due  also  to  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers who  allowed  us  to  reprint  copyrighted  material.  In  particu- 
lar our  appreciation  is  due  to  Helen  King  for  encouragement  and 
indispensable  assistance. 

D.  C.  G. 

V.  R.  K. 
Los  Angeles,  1933 
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PROPHECY 


TEN  YEARS  FROM  NOW 
BY  NORMAN  BEL  GEDDES 

Norman  Bel  Geddes  is  considered  one  of  the  most  progressive 
designers  of  today.  His  stage  sets  for  such  magnificent  productions 
as  The  Miracle,  Lysistrata,  Hamlet,  and  other  dramatic  works, 
have  won  him  an  international  reputation.  In  the  belief  that  any 
article,  however  humble,  can  be  made  beautiful,  he  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  industrial  design,  a  field  in  which  he  is  pre- 
eminent. 


All  the  following  prophecies  will  be  old-fashioned. 

Aluminum  will  replace  steel  in  railroad-car  construction. 

There  will  be  double-deck  streets,  divided  into  lanes  for  slow 
stop-off  traffic  and  lanes  for  express  traffic. 

Synthetic  materials  will  replace  the  products  of  Nature  in 
buildings. 

Arc  welding  will  replace  riveting. 

Every  roof  will  be  a  garden. 

Airplanes  will  be  able  to  land  and  take  off  vertically.  Whole 
blocks,  in  the  midst  of  cities,  will  be  given  over  to  airplane 
hangars,  the  roofs  of  which  will  form  landing  fields. 

Exterior  walls  of  buildings  will  be  of  thinner  material  to  effect 
economy  of  space. 

Houses,  in  all  climates,  will  have  flat  roofs. 

Every  floor  will  have  one  or  more  terraces. 

So  that  such  terraces  shall  not  cut  off  light  from  the  floor  be- 
low, even  small  houses  will  be  built  with  setbacks,  as  are  sky- 
scrapers today. 

The  garage  will  be  part  of  the  house  and  will  be  placed  on  the 
street  front. 

Service  quarters  will  be  at  the  front  of  the  house ;  living  rooms 
at  the  back. 

Reprinted  by  permission  oiThe  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Copyright  1931,  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  and  with  consent  of  the  author. 
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4  TEN  YEARS  FROM  NOW 

All  metal  used  in  house  construction  will  be  so  alloyed  or 
treated  as  to  render  it  noncorrosive. 

In  small  houses  the  dining  room,  as  a  separate  chamber,  will 
be  eliminated. 

Houses,  in  the  main,  will  tend  to  be  smaller,  but  the  fewer 
rooms  they  will  contain  will  be  larger. 

All  rooms  will  be  soundproof. 

Steel  for  building  will  be  replaced  by  another  alloy  of  half  the 
weight  but  equal  strength. 

Neon  tubes  will  replace  the  incandescent  lamp. 

Windows,  while  admitting  violet  rays,  will  not  open. 

All  dwellings  will  be  ventilated  by  artificial  means;  washed 
air,  heated  or  cooled  according  to  the  season,  will  be  delivered 
from  a  central  plant. 

The  home  will  become  so  mechanized  that  handwork  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mechanical  devices,  controlled  by  the  photo-electric  cell,  will 
open  doors,  serve  meals,  and  remove  dirty  dishes  and  clothes  to 
the  appropriate  departments  in  the  building. 

A  combination  dictaphone  and  typewriter  will  eliminate  the 
stenographer. 

Talking  pictures  will  replace  talking  professors. 

Courses  and  lectures  will  be  broadcast  by  television  from  key 
cities  to  hundreds  of  rural  branches. 

Talking  motion  pictures  will  achieve  a  third-dimensional 
quality. 

Events  of  national  interest  will  be  available  to  you  by  tele- 
vision simultaneously  with  their  occurrence. 

It  will  be  possible,  through  the  medium  of  television,  to  hear 
and  see  the  great  artists  of  the  world  in  your  own  home. 

The  present-day  railroad  sleeping  car  will  have  disappeared. 
All  space  will  be  divided  into  individual  compartments  of  various 
sizes. 

Electricity  will  replace  steam  on  Eastern  railroads  extending  as 
far  as  Chicago. 

Aircraft  will  attain  a  speed  of  six  miles  per  minute. 

A  network  of  airlines  will  encircle  the  globe,  supplementing  our 
present  transport  facilities  and  tapping  remote  regions  now  little 
known  to  civilized  man. 
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Aircraft  will  be  provided  with  sleeping  compartments  and  din- 
ing salons. 

A  new  fuel  of  vastly  increased  power  but  of  infinitesimal  bulk 
will  supersede  gasoline. 

Application  of  aerodynamics  to  automobile  body  design  will 
increase  performance  per  horse  power  by  lessening  wind  resist- 
ance. 

Engine  and  transmission  in  automobiles  will  be  in  one  unit, 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

There  will  be  no  epidemics. 

There  will  be  no  incurable  diseases. 

Medical  and  surgical  treatment  will  reduce  crime  to  a  fraction 
of  its  present-day  proportion. 

A  Commercial  League  of  Nations  will  regulate  international 
commerce.  So,  there  will  be  no  slumps — no  booms. 

The  working  week  will  consist  of  four  six-hour  days. 

Improvement  in  machinery  will  free  workers  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  purely  mechanical  human  tasks. 

Women's  dresses  will  be  shorter;  women's  dresses  will  be 
longer;  women's  dresses  will  be  shorter;  then,  women's  dresses 
will  be  longer. 

Men's  clothing  will  be  rational,  comfortable — and  much  criti- 
cized. 

Synthetic  materials  will  supplement  wool  and  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing. 

Artists  will  be  thinking  in  terms  of  the  industrial  problems  of 
their  age. 

Utilitarian  objects  will  be  as  beautiful  as  what  we  call  today 
''works  of  art." 

Music  and  musical  instruments  will  be  revolutionized  and 
given  immeasurable  new  resources  by  the  division  of  the  whole 
tone  into  sixteenths  instead  of  the  present-day  halves. 

The  "Color  Organ"  will  definitely  take  its  place  as  a  recognized 
medium  of  expression. 

The  speaking  stage  will  take  on  a  more  specialized  form,  com- 
parable to  symphony  concerts  today. 

Talking  pictures  will  take  the  place  of  the  theater  as  we  know 
it  today. 

Rainfall  will  be  controlled  scientifically. 

Crops  will  be  artificially  stimulated  by  scientific  methods. 
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All  farms  will  be  run  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  their  own 
marketing  and  distributing  facilities. 

The  world's  literature  will  be  available  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

Paper  will  be  replaced  by  material  which  does  not  depend  upon 
the  slow  growth  of  trees  for  its  production. 

Today's  small  talk  will  have  disappeared — only  to  be  replaced 
by  the  equally  unimportant  1940  brand. 

Manipulation  of  lights  will  entirely  eliminate  scenery  in  the 
theater. 

Exploration  of  the  sea  bottom  and  of  interplanetary  space  will 
make  possible  the  absolute  prediction  of  weather  conditions. 

The  power  of  ocean  tides  will  be  harnessed  to  serve  us. 

We  will  still  be  wishing  one  another  "Happy  New  Year." 

There  will  still  be  cruelty  and  intolerance.  There  will  still  be 
generosity  and  unselfishness.  There  will  still  be  workers  and 
drones. 

In  other  words,  there  will  still  be — men  and  women. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CLOSED  MIND 


WHERE  DO  WE  GET  OUR  PREJUDICES? 

BY  ROBERT  L.  DUFFUS 

Robert  L.  Duffus  is  a  prominent  editorial  writer  in  New  York. 
He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  has  written  several  novels. 

What,  if  you  will  pardon  my  asking,  does  the  word  "Bolshevik" 
mean  to  you?  Or  "Nordic"?  Or  "Jew"?  Or  "Catholic"?  Or  "Ger- 
man"? Or  "Mexican"?  Or  "tariff"?  Or  "pacifist"?  Or  "mili- 
tarist"? Or  "prohibition"?  Or  "automobile"?  Or  "motion  pic- 
ture"? Or  "chewing  gum"?  Or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other 
words  ? 

One  answer  you  may  safely  make.  They  do  not  mean  the  same 
to  you  that  they  do  to  me,  or  to  your  uncle,  your  wife,  your  next- 
door  neighbor,  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Wayne  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Wrigley,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  or  the  milk  man.  We  assume  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  English  language — and  perhaps  there 
is.  But  each  of  us  speaks  a  different  dialect.  All  we  say  is  like  an 
imperfectly  heard  conversation  over  the  telephone.  The  connec- 
tion is  always  poor.  We  are  always  getting  the  wrong  number. 
This  is  because  every  important  word  has  to  carry  around,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  dictionary  definition,  the  meaning  that  each  one  of 
us  has  attached  to  it  as  the  result  of  his  life's  experiences.  "Auto- 
mobile" signifies  one  thing  to  a  man  who  is  in  the  hospital  re- 
covering from  an  argument  with  one,  and  quite  another  to  a  man 
who  has  just  made  a  successful  speculation  in  General  Motors. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  basis  upon  which  these  generalizations 
rest,  let  us  assume  that  a  representative  group  of  the  readers 
of  this  article — say  twenty  or  thirty — are  given  such  a  list  of 
words  as  I  have  mentioned,  though  preferably  a  much  longer  one. 
Each  will  receive  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  which  will  look  some- 
think  like  this: 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1926.  By  permission  of  the  publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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Directions:  A.  Read  through  the  words  and  phrases  listed  be- 
low. Consider  each  one  not  more  than  five  seconds.  If  it  calls  up 
a  disagreeable  association,  cross  it  out.  You  may  cross  out  many 
or  few  words.  Work  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  but  be  sure  you  cross 
out  every  word  which  is  more  annoying  than  pleasing,  more  an- 
tagonizing than  appealing,  more  distasteful  than  attractive. 


1.  Nordic 

2.  Disarmament 

3.  Jew 

4.  Prince  of  Wales 

5.  Immigrant 

6.  Protestant 

7.  Pole 

8.  World  Court 

9.  Ku  Klux  Klan 

10.  My    Country    Right    or 
Wrong 

11.  Roman  Catholic 

12.  100  per  cent  American 

13.  Mohammedan 

14.  Socialist 

15.  NationaHsm 

16.  Propaganda 

17.  America  First 

18.  American  Legion 

19.  Made  in  Germany 

20.  Pacifist 

21.  Monroe   Doctrine 

22.  Defense  Day 

23.  Foreigner 

24.  League  of  Nations 

25.  Japanese 

26.  Chinese 


27.  Reserve   Officers'   Train- 
ing Corps 

28.  Quaker 

29.  West  Point 

30.  Radical 

31.  Non-resistance 

32.  Independence   of  Philip- 
pines 

33.  Treaty  of  Versailles 

34.  War  Veterans 

35.  National  Security  League 

36.  Protective  Tariff 

37.  Turk 

38.  Armenian 

39.  Slav 

40.  Mexican 

41.  Fascisti 

42.  Russian 

43.  French 

44.  Italian 

45.  Greek  Catholic 

46.  Irish 

47.  Mussolini 

48.  Preparedness 

49.  German 

50.  Patriot 


The  result  will  be  that  we  shall  get,  not  the  sober  second 
thought  upon  which  all  good  citizens  are  supposed  to  act,  but  the 
emotional  impulses  upon  which,  to  some  degree,  we  all  do  act. 

Next  we  will  ask  how  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  pictures  arose 
in  each  individual's  mind.  We  may  begin  with  the  impression 
that  we  have  already  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  with  regard  to 
these  more  or  less  controversial  subjects — that  our  processes  of 
decision  have  been  purely  mental.  But  before  we  are  through,  if 
we  are  entirely  honest  with  ourselves,  we  shall  see  that  our  con- 
clusions are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. Every  word  is  top-heavy  with  what  we  have  seen  and  felt. 
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Any  representative  committee  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
would  be  expected  to  be  open-minded  on  inter-racial  or  inter- 
national questions.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  trying  to  measure 
the  exact  extent  of  that  open-mindedness.  We  each  take  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  is  printed : 


According  to  my  first  feeling  reactions  I  should  willingly  admit 
members  of  each  group  (as  a  class,  and  not  the  best  I  have 
known,  nor  the  worst  members)  to  one  or  more  of  the  relation- 
ships under  which  I  have  placed  a  cross  (X). 

(If  you  are  wholly  unfamiliar  with  any  one  of  the  groups,  you 
need  make  no  marks  for  it.  Note  that  crosses  may  be  put  in  any 
number  of  the  six  columns.) 


British  ., 
Chinese  , 
Czechs  . . 
French  . , 
Germans 
Italians 
Japanese 

Jews 

Mexicans 
Poles  . . , 
Russians 


To  Citi- 
zenship 
in  my 
Country 


To  my 

Church 

as  full 

Members 


To  my 

Street  as 

Neighbors 


To  my 
Employ- 
ment as 
Fellow 
Workers 


To  my 

Club  as 

Personal 

Chums 


To  close 
Kinship 
by  Mar- 
riage 


Again,  if  we  are  honest,  we  may  find  that  our  instinctive  atti- 
tudes do  not  conform  exactly  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  our  opinions.  And  again,  if  we  dig  deeply  into  our 
emotional  life,  from  childhood  up,  we  may  find  that  the  key  to 
our  state  of  mind  lies  in  some  ludicrously  trivial  episode. 

The  first  of  these  tests  I  have  cribbed  from  Mr.  G.  B.  Watson, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  second  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  E.  S.  Bogardus  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Both  have  been  widely  used  in  a  study  into  the  sources 
of  public  opinion  which  is  now  being  conducted  by  The  Inquiry, 
of  New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter.  Mr. 
Carter  and  his  associates  are  trying  to  throw  light  on  what  it  is 
that  makes  our  wheels  go  round. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Keeny,  working  under  Mr.  Carter's  direction,  tried 
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a  variation  of  the  Watson  test  on  a  thousand  persons.  These 
"martyrs  to  science,"  as  Mr.  Keeny  calls  them,  were  selected 
from  groups  who  already  happened  to  be  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions.  They  were  above  the  average  in  edu- 
cation and  intelligence — as  much  so,  probably,  as  the  readers  of 
this  article.  This  is  important  to  remember.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  the  ignorant  or  the  subnormal,  but,  if  I  may  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  intellectual  arrogance  (I  shall  be  less  arrogant  before  I  am 
through)  with  ourselves. 

Of  Mr.  Keeny's  thousand  thinking  Americans,  put  to  tests  such 
as  these,  98  per  cent  crossed  out  "Bolshevik,"  90  per  cent  crossed 
out  "Turk,"  50  per  cent  crossed  out  "Mexican,"  and  30  per  cent 
crossed  out  "immigrant."  That  is,  these  words  had  unpleasant 
associations  for  those  fractions  of  the  group.  It  was  fairly  obvious 
that  some  of  these  reactions  of  distaste — ^whether  justifiable  or 
not  is  beside  the  question — could  be  traced  to  the  newspapers 
and  the  motion  pictures.  We  may  not  think  we  believe  what  we 
read  in  the  newspapers,  but  if  we  read  it  often  enough  we  do 
believe  it.  The  films  are  even  more  persuasive,  for  they  carry  the 
illusion  of  reality.  To  see  a  Mexican,  Japanese,  or  Russian  villain 
on  the  screen  is  only  a  little  less  convincing  than  seeing  one  in 
real  life.  For  the  immature  mind  (and  all  minds  are  immature  at 
some  state),  it  may  be  just  as  convincing. 

The  results,  on  the  words  just  mentioned,  and  on  nearly  all 
racial  or  national  names,  are  almost  the  same  the  country  over. 
When  the  unpleasant  reactions  to  the  mention  of  a  foreign  na- 
tionality decline  perceptibly  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  some  unusual 
influence — usually  an  educational  one — ^has  been  at  work.  In  the 
City  Normal  School  of  Rochester,  New  York,  courses  were  given 
in  the  history  and  culture  of  a  number  of  races.  They  proved 
interesting  and  enjoyable.  Consequently  the  hate-and-fear  re- 
actions of  the  students,  when  given  the  Watson  test,  were  abnor- 
mally low.  Their  former  racial  attitudes  had  been  altered  by  a 
little  judicially  furnished  information. 

But  at  least  half  of  Mr.  Keeny's  cases  had — fortunately  for 
our  present  purpose — escaped  this  civilizing  process.  Some  of 
their  prejudices  were  still  sufficiently  intact  to  be  examined.  With 
Mr.  Keeny's  permission  I  am  able  to  present  a  few  of  their  con- 
fessions. Some  of  them  may  appear  fantastical,  but  the  whole 
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point  is  that  the  insides  of  what  we  call  our  minds,  if  we  examine 
them  courageously,  are  a  little  fantastical. 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl,"  a  woman  wrote,  "just  starting  to 
school,  some  one  told  me  that  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  the 
Catholics  kept  weapons  and  ammunition  in  the  basements,  all 
ready  at  the  slightest  provocation  to  make  war  on  the  Protestants 
and  kill  them.  The  same  person  told  me  that  she  knew  a  Catholic 
lady  who  had  said  that  she  could  wade  in  Protestants'  blood  up 
to  her  knees  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  I  have  had  Catholic  girl 
friends  since  then,  some  of  the  best  friends  I  have  known,  but  I 
could  never  get  rid  of  my  first  impressions." 

Another  correspondent,  a  college  student,  found  it  hard  to 
eliminate  the  picture  of  a  Catholic  as  one  who  "hoped  to  wade 
knee-deep  in  Protestant  blood  in  a  religious  war."  Multiply  by  a 
few  millions  and  we  have  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"I  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  foreigners,"  another 
letter  ran.  "When  we  lived  in  the  East  and  went  to  Massachusetts 
each  summer,  we  would  pass  Poles  and  Italians  owning  and  work- 
ing farms  which  our  forefathers  owned.  This  sight  of  the  for- 
eigners always  aroused  in  me  an  intense  dislike  of  them."  The 
dislike  stuck.  It  affected  the  writer's  thinking  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  "foreigners"  and  "foreign"  countries. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  Henry  B.  "My  early  childhood," 
this  confession  began,  "was  spent  in  a  suburban  district  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  in  this  place  there  lived  but  one  family  of 
Jews.  This  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  their  son 
Henry.  As  we  were  neighbors  Henry  and  I  used  to  play  together 
until  one  fatal  day.  While  playing  house  I  happened  to  break  one 
of  Mrs.  B's  white  milk  pitchers,  for  which  Henry  admonished  me 
and  frightened  me  terribly.  .  .  .  From  that  day  I  never  played 
with  Henry  again,  for  I  both  hated  him  and  at  the  same  time  was 
afraid  of  him.  .  .  .  Since  my  childhood  days  I  have  had  many 
pleasant  dealings  with  Jews  and  Jewesses.  Yet  when  one  men- 
tions the  name  'Jew'  I  am  liable  to  grow  very  angry  or  condemn 
the  Jewish  race  in  a  terrible  manner,  for  then  .  .  .  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  childhood  experience  comes  to  mind." 

A  trivial  incident,  no  doubt,  but  a  million  such  trivialities  make 
a  mountain  of  prejudice.  Put  this  beside  it :  "When  I  was  quite 
young  my  mother  read  me  the  story  of  Oliver  Twist.  I  remember 
quite  plainly  how  angry  I  became  when  I  learned  the  full  extent 
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of  Fagin's  operations  as  affecting  Oliver.  There  was  also  a  picture 
of  the  old  Jew,  showing  him  in  all  the  horror  imaginable — 
stooped,  filthy,  ragged,  sly,  sneaking,  all  the  worse  possible  traits. 
Then  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  Lon  Chaney  play  the  part  on  the 
screen.  This  performance  capped  the  climax.  Since  then  I  have 
looked  upon  most  Jews  with  somewhat  of  aversion." 

One  of  Mr.  Keeny's  correspondents  disliked  Spaniards  because 
he  had  read  of  Spanish  cruelties  in  the  conquest  of  America.  To 
another,  a  Jew,  the  word  "Turk"  called  up  "a,  vivid  picture  of  a 
malignantly  cruel,  black-skinned  man  in  oriental  garb  who  stood 
triumphant  over  the  prostrate  body  of  a  blood-stained  victim."  A 
boy  of  twelve  tied  a  can  to  a  Mexican's  dog,  was  terribly  alarmed 
when  its  irate  master  chased  him,  and  now,  as  a  grown  man,  still 
feels  "a  natural  repugnance  whenever  I  see  or  hear  the  word 
'Mexican.' "  One  woman  admits  "a  rather  decided  prejudice 
against  the  negro."  She  adds,  "I  don't  know  why  I  have  this 
feeling  unless  it  is  because  when  I  was  a  small  child  a  story  was 
told  me  of  a  white  girl  who  was  kidnapped  by  two  negro  rene- 
gades. The  picture,  even  to-day,  is  very  vivid  to  me." 

A  child  acquired  a  lifelong  fear  and  dislike  of  Mexicans  be- 
cause, when  she  was  six  years  old,  her  father  went  to  Mexico 
City  on  business  and  during  his  absence  her  mother  "frequently 
voiced  apprehensions  for  his  safety." 

"When  the  word  'foreigner'  is  mentioned,"  another  young  lady 
admitted,  "I  think  of  limburger  cheese.  In  grade  school  an  immi- 
grant girl  of  respectable  family  sat  opposite  me.  During  school 
hours  she  was  continually  eating  limburger  cheese,  keeping  a 
great  smelly  piece  in  her  desk.  I  was  talking  about  it  to  some 
friends.  They  laughed  and  said,  *0h,  well,  she's  a  foreigner.'  " 

Sometimes  the  pictures  are  too  personal  to  generalize  about. 
A  certain  woman  finds  the  mention  of  "flag  drill"  disagreeable.  Is 
it  because  she  is  defective  in  what  a  member  of  the  American 
Security  League  might  regard  as  patriotism?  Not  at  all.  "This 
feeling,"  she  writes,  "is  probably  due  to  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred when  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  On  one  occasion  our 
class  gave  a  flag  drill.  All  the  girls  wore  white  fluffy  dresses  ex- 
cept me.  I  didn't  have  any,  and  so  had  to  wear  an  old  blue  striped 
dress  that  I  had  always  greatly  disliked.  I  was  very  much  hu- 
miliated, and  my  heart  ached  for  a  white,  ruffly  dress.  .  .  .  From 
that  time  to  this  I  have  invariably  associated  flag  drill  with  an 
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old  blue  striped  dress,  and  it  is  a  decidedly  unpleasant  associa- 
tion." 

In  all  these  cases  the  incidents  lay  sufficiently  near  the  surface 
of  the  memory  to  be  readily  brought  up.  In  most  cases  they  were 
always  brought  up  by  the  mention  of  certain  words.  Just  how 
far  these  pictures  controlled  the  individual's  actions  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Probably  it  was  more  than  the  individual  himself,  or  her- 
self, realized.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  to  determine  why  certain 
incidents  should  be  remembered  so  vividly,  and  not  others.  Nor 
can  one  more  than  guess  at  the  forgotten  experiences,  each  doing 
its  share  toward  determining  our  emotional  attitudes,  that  are 
buried  in  our  subconscious  minds.  At  the  best  that  is  a  job  for  the 
psychoanalyst.  It  does  seem  certain,  however,  that  much  which 
our  conscious  minds  seem  completely  to  have  forgotten  still  helps 
to  guide  our  opinions  and  our  prejudices.  The  weight  of  evidence 
is  that  the  trail  leads  back  to  the  experiences  of  childhood. 

Mr.  Bruno  Lasker,  also  of  The  Inquiry,  has  analyzed  the  re- 
sults of  a  questionnaire  on  race  attitudes  in  children.  The  data 
seemed  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  born  prejudiced.  Nature  does 
not  plant  in  our  hearts  such  convictions  as  one  youngster  ex- 
pressed :  "The  Italians  are  a  very  unclean  and  sneaking  race.  The 
Chinese  and  Japs  are  a  stealing  and  distrustful  people.  The  Mexi- 
cans are  a  stingy  and  conspiracy  people.  The  Portuguese  are  a 
very  bloodthirsty  and  dishonest  people.  Germans  are  hateful  be- 
cause of  their  love  for  war  and  bloodshed."  Or  these:  "Chinese, 
too  crafty.  Cannibals,  eat  up  people.  Serbians,  not  clean  people. 
German,  war  makers.  Turkeys,  torturers." 

Children  acquire  beliefs  like  this  exactly  as  they  acquire  their 
language,  their  games,  and  their  gang  traditions.  They  learn  from 
their  parents,  their  school  teachers,  their  companions,  and,  as 
they  grow  older,  from  motion  pictures,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books.  Being  human,  they  learn  what  isn't  so  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  what  is  so  and  believe  it  just  as  firmly. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  race  prejudice  is  fear — the  savage's 
hostility  to  a  member  of  a  tribe  not  his  own,  the  child's  dread  of 
a  stranger  who  differs  in  some  marked  way  from  its  own  father 
or  mother  But  even  this  doesn't  seem  to  be  inborn.  It  is  put  into 
the  child's  nature  by  some  outside  influence,  or  influences,  after 
the  child  comes  into  the  world.  Let  a  parent  manifest  race  preju- 
dice by  a  word  or  even  a  gesture,  or  a  facial  expression,  and  the 
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child  will  imitate.  Race  prejudice  may  begin  before  the  boy  or 
girl  has  learned  to  talk. 

When  the  child  is  five  or  six  years  old  the  fear  may  turn  into 
hostility — a  race  riot  in  miniature.  There  will  be  a  stage  when 
foreigners  are  merely  absurd  and  amusing.  Finally,  among  chil- 
dren of  different  races  attending  the  higher  grades  of  the  same 
school  there  will  be  jealousy  arising  out  of  the  competition  for 
marks  and  honors.  By  this  time  the  child  of  the  "superior"  breed 
has  learned  that  the  child  of  the  "inferior"  should  be  kept  in  his 
place.  Groups  form,  sharp  social  lines  are  drawn,  and  the  chasm 
between  black  and  white,  white  and  yellow,  or  "American"  and 
"Wop"  is  likely  to  become  permanent.  Even  though  in  a  fit  of 
deliberate  liberalism  we  try  to  bridge  it  in  later  life,  we  fre- 
quently cannot. 

Most  of  us  don't  try.  We  merely  rationalize.  The  middle-aged 
business  man  who  swallows  the  Nordic  gospel  hook,  line,  and 
sinker  to-day,  may  believe  that  he  got  his  reasons  from  Lothrop 
Stoddard,  or  that  his  shrinking  from  contact  with  the  lesser 
breeds  is  the  will  of  God.  But  the  chances  are  that  he  learned  it 
all  at  school,  along  with  his  arithmetic  and  geography,  or  at 
home,  along  with  his  table  manners. 

Girls,  being  earlier  responsive  to  group  traditions  and  loyalties, 
are  found  to  become  race  conscious  sooner  than  their  brothers. 
As  they  grow  older  the  social  pressure  arising  from  a  dread  of 
intermarriage  becomes  stronger.  They  begin  to  fear,  not  without 
reason,  that  broad-mindedness  in  their  relations  with  the  "in- 
ferior" races  may  cause  them  to  lose  caste.  A  boy's  caste,  some- 
how, seems  less  fragile.  Yet  boys  of  sixteen  are  commonly  found 
to  be  more  snobbish  than  boys  of  twelve.  There  has  been  more 
time  and  more  experiences  with  which  to  build  prejudice — to 
educate  in  jealousy  and  dislike. 

All  this  affords  a  hint  as  to  how  our  opinions  get  into  us.  They 
are  not  made  what  they  are  by  heredity.  They  are  not  produced 
by  accurately  digested  facts.  They  are  all  that  our  lives  are — 
colorful,  unreasonable,  egoistic. 

But  what,  aside  from  the  natural  interest  in  playing  a  game, 
is  the  use  of  knowing  this?  Simply  that  we  may  come  a  little 
closer  to  real  thinking,  the  greatest  game  of  all.  It  is  not  until 
we  get  out  just  such  a  mental  mirror  as  these  tests  provide,  and 
look  ourselves  squarely  in  the  eye,  that  we  realize  how  far  we 
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are  from  unbiased  thought,  and  how  fascinating  the  thinking 
process  might  be  made. 

As  this  is  being  written  a  general  strike  is  going  on  in  Great 
Britain.  I  take  two  morning  newspapers.  One  of  them  continually 
irritates  me  because  of  what  seems  to  me  the  prejudices  shown 
by  its  correspondents.  With  the  other  I  feel  a  warm  glow  of  sym- 
pathy. It  is  on  my  side.  Though  I  try  to  weigh  the  evidence  care- 
fully, its  reports  seem  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  those  of  the 
other  paper.  But  have  I  actually  given  the  subject  judicial  con- 
sideration? I  suspect  not.  If  I  deliberately  pull  up  my  opinions 
by  the  roots  and  examine  them  I  find  clinging  to  them  fragments 
of  my  own  life — early  friendships,  early  antagonisms.  I  have 
greatly  admired  So-and-So,  and  he  has  influenced  me  tremen- 
dously. I  know  what  he  would  think  of  the  strike,  I  still  want  his 
approval  (though  he  may  be  dead,  or  thousands  of  miles  away), 
and  so  I  try  to  think  as  he  would  think.  And  he  is  but  one  of 
many  influences,  pulling  me  in  the  same  direction. 

I  live,  let  us  suppose,  in  a  factory  town.  A  strike  is  going  on. 
I  pass  along  a  certain  street  and  see  the  strikers  brutally  knocked 
about  by  the  police.  My  emotions  are  aroused.  I  become  pro- 
labor.  I  may  even  develop  into  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist.  But 
assume  that  I  take  another  route  and  hear  a  peculiarly  un- 
attractive orator — a  foreign  one,  perhaps — making  a  speech.  I  go 
a  little  farther  and  come  on  a  crowd  of  strikers  beating  a  "scab." 
In  this  case,  too,  my  emotions  are  stirred  up,  and  unless  other 
and  more  powerful  influences  act  upon  me,  I  may  ultimately  join 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  vote  for  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  throw  up 
my  hat  for  Mr.  Churchill.  These  are,  necessarily,  crude  illustra- 
tions. Yet  the  forces  which  actually  do  shape  some  of  our  most 
important  beliefs  are  certainly  no  less  haphazard. 

The  liveliest  issue  in  America  at  this  moment  is  prohibition.  I 
have  an  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  Of  what  is  this  opinion  com- 
posed ?  I  seem  to  distinguish  a  number  of  components.  Item  one : 
a  great-uncle,  a  man  of  brilliant  promise  in  his  youth,  who  drank 
himself  to  death  in  late  middle  age.  Item  two :  John  Bailey,  reel- 
ing down  past  our  house  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  falling  helplessly 
over  a  barbed  wire  fence  and  being  carted  off  to  the  lockup.  Item 
three:  certain  poetic  allusions  to  wine,  which  I  came  upon  in 
early  youth  and  which  call  up  visions  of  the  vintage  in  ancient 
Greece,  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  of  good  talks  across  a  spotted 
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tablecloth.  Item  four:  an  argument  for  prohibition  by  a  man  I 
didn't  like.  I  add  up  these  and  other  items,  subtract  the  minus 
quantities,  and  have  what  I  call  an  opinion.  It  may  be  reinforced 
with  a  selected  lot  of  sociological  and  economic  data,  but  it  is 
not  based  upon  such  data.  I  really  don't  feel  that  I  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  any  prohibition  measure.  My  only  comfort  is 
that  neither  ought  very  many  others.  For  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  I  may  call  my  political  turpitude  is  beyond  the  average. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  nation  as  making  up  its 
mind  on  great  public  questions.  On  the  theory  that  masses  of 
people  can  and  do  make  up  their  minds  in  a  rational  and  pur- 
poseful way  democracy  rests.  But  if  the  line  of  thought  we  have 
been  following  means  anything,  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs.  Re- 
move the  lid  from  a  great  political  upheaval — remove  the  catch- 
words and  slogans,  the  verbal  insignia  of  class  and  occupation — 
and  something  like  chaos  appears  beneath.  How  crude  are  all 
political  tests  when  we  examine  even  one  individual,  selected 
more  or  less  at  random!  Our  elections,  courts,  and  legislatures 
are  the  clumsiest  of  recording  instruments.  They  can  measure 
only  undigested  lumps  of  opinion ;  they  cannot  dissect  and  ana- 
lyze and  so  come  at  the  truth. 

But  what  is  necessary,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  abolition  of  democ- 
racy or  the  installation  of  new  political  machinery.  We  need  hu- 
mility, especially  among  the  so-called  leaders  of  opinion.  We  need 
tolerance — and  not  so  much  that  tolerance  which  is  a  Christian 
virtue  as  that  which  arises  from  a  scientific  recognition  of  the 
high  percentage  of  fallacy  and  irrationality  in  our  own  beliefs. 
The  wisest  man  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  affairs  is  he  who 
knows  that  none  of  us  is  wise. 

/.  What  prejudices  have  you? 

2.  How  did  you  get  them? 

J.  To  what  extent  do  prejudices  affect  our  behavior  ? 

4.  How  can  one  overcome  prejudices  ? 

5.  Have  prejudices  in  making  decisions  any  value  when  facts  are 

lacking ? 
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OUR  WHISPERING  CAMPAIGNS 

BY  JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 

James  Truslow  Adams  is  a  brilliant  commentator  on  American 
life  and  the  author  of  many  notable  contributions  to  American 
history.  The  Epic  of  America  is  one  of  his  most  recent  and  most 
popular  books. 

Presidential  campaigns,  from  nomination  to  election,  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  national  life.  In  their  con- 
duct, as  in  the  handling  of  all  large  affairs  whether  public  or  not, 
some  things  are  done  openly  and  some  behind  the  scenes.  In  spite 
of  democracy,  either  economic  or  political,  it  is  impossible  to  run 
a  great  corporation  or  a  political  party  by  discussion  in  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  or  a  national  convention.  This  holds  true  of 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own ;  and  there  can  be  no  cure  for 
the  fact  that  a  campaign  is  always  composed  in  reality  of  two — 
the  one  open  to  the  public  in  speeches,  campaign  documents,  or 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and  the  other,  a  subterranean 
one,  consisting  of  all  sorts  of  political  wire-pulling.  Where  there 
is  darkness  there  is  likely  to  be  dirt,  and  political  bargains  do 
not  flourish  in  the  light  of  day  and  publicity.  That  in  the  making 
of  Presidents,  as  in  the  making  of  treaties,  we  cannot  reach  Wil- 
son's ideal  of  ''open  covenants  openly  arrived  at"  is  unfortunate 
but  true.  Much  work  of  even  an  honest  sort  in  a  campaign  has  to 
be  done  quietly,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  especially  in 
large  aggregates  of  population. 

No  practical  man — few  indeed  except  the  most  rabid  of  im- 
practical reformers — can  object  to  the  fact  that  everything  is  not 
shouted  from  the  housetops  or  through  the  microphone.  The  two 
campaigns,  the  open  and  the  quiet  one,  are  likely  always  to  be 
carried  on  simultaneously.  It  is  with  neither  of  them  that  this 
article  deals ;  but  there  is  a  third  type  of  campaign,  different  from 
either  of  these,  which,  in  at  least  more  than  a  majority  of  our 
elections,  has  been  carried  on  in  addition  to  them.  This  is  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  whispering  campaign." 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1932.  By  permission  of  the  publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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Once  in  a  while  such  a  campaign  has  broken  into  the  open  in 
some  utterance  by  an  indiscreet  editor,  occasionally  followed  by 
a  libel  suit,  but  its  essential  value  is  in  its  not  being  allowed  to 
come  to  light.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  behind-the-scenes  cam- 
paign in  that  it  must  be  conducted  among  as  wide  a  public  as 
possible  instead  of  being  kept  among  a  few,  and  differs  from  the 
open  campaign  in  that  it  must  be  kept  dark.  To  a  great  extent, 
certainly  in  the  peculiar  form  it  has  assumed  with  us,  it  is  limited 
to  the  United  States. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  campaign  of  just  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  John  Quincy  Adams  was  running  against  Andrew 
Jackson.  Both  candidates  were  strong  characters  but  they  differed 
from  each  other  in  almost  every  respect.  Adams  was  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Americans.  He 
had  had  wide  experience  of  social  life  in  his  diplomatic  residence 
at  several  foreign  courts,  was  an  intellectual,  even  in  his  democ- 
racy, and  a  staunch  Puritan,  whose  morality  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life  was,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politicians,  hopelessly 
unyielding.  Jackson  was  a  frontier  Westerner,  a  duellist ;  he  had 
had  little  education,  and  was  familiar  with  only  the  rougher  outer 
fringe  of  even  American  civilization.  They  possessed,  however, 
one  trait  in  common — their  deep  respect  for  womanhood.  Sexual 
sin  was  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  Puritan.  The  frontier,  except 
for  its  lowest  riff-raff,  had  also  bred,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  a 
high  standard  of  sexual  morality  and  honor  toward  women. 
Whatever  faults  Adams  and  Jackson  possessed,  one  could  not 
find  in  American  history  two  men  about  whom  scandal  of  a  sexual 
sort  would  be  more  outrageously  untrue.  Yet  in  each  case  the 
whispering  campaign  against  the  candidate  turned  precisely  on 
that  point. 

The  campaign  was  fought  in  1828.  Back  in  1789,  Jackson  had 
met  at  Nashville  a  Mrs.  Robards,  who  was  the  unhappy  wife  of  a 
worthless  and  insanely  jealous  Kentuckian,  from  whom  she  had 
to  flee  to  Natchez.  Jackson,  who  was  extremely  chivalrous,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  but  there  was  no  breath  of  scandal  and  no 
cause  for  it.  In  1791  word  came  that  Virginia,  of  which  state 
Kentucky  was  then  a  part,  had  granted  a  divorce  to  Robards. 
Jackson  hurried  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  and  married  the  sup- 
posedly divorced  wife.  Two  years  later  it  transpired  that  all  the 
Virginia  legislature  really  had  done  was  to  give  Robards  the  right 
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to  sue  for  his  divorce  in  a  local  Kentucky  court,  but  that  he  had 
not  continued  the  proceedings.  He  did  so,  however,  in  1793,  on 
the  ground  that  his  wife  was  living  with  Jackson,  this  being  the 
first  intimation  either  Jackson  or  his  unfortunate  wife  had  had 
that  their  marriage  had  not  been  legal.  Jackson,  who  then  and 
throughout  his  life,  was  tenderly  devoted  to  his  wife,  at  once  re- 
married her. 

After  a  happy  and  faithful  married  life  of  thirty-seven  years 
this  mistake,  due  largely  to  lack  of  communication  in  the  early 
frontier  days,  was  brought  out  to  serve  against  the  Presidential 
candidate.  It  was  whispered  about  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
immoral  and  had  knowingly  lived  together  in  adultery.  In  this 
case  the  story  passed  beyond  the  whispering  stage  and  got  into 
print  in  the  National  Journal,  a  paper  closely  connected  with 
Adams  who  was  then  President.  It  was  claimed,  though  the 
charge  was  not  proved — and  in  the  light  of  Adams's  character  it 
is  almost  incredible — that  the  item  would  have  been  kept  out  of 
the  paper  had  Adams  wished  it  to  be.  Jackson  was  naturally 
furious  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  wrote  of  Adams  that  "he  is 
certainly  the  basest,  meanest  scoundrel  that  ever  disgraced  the 
image  of  his  god — nothing  too  mean  or  low  for  him  to  con- 
descend to  secretely  to  carry  his  cowardly  and  base  purposes  of 
slander  into  effect :  even  the  aged  and  virtuous  female  is  not  free 
from  his  secret  combinations  of  base  slander." 

The  bitter  campaign  then  turned  against  Adams,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  having  acted  the  pander  to  a  rich  Russian  nobleman 
while  U.  S.  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  having  procured  for 
him  a  beautiful  American  girl  and  of  having  sold  her  mto  a  life 
of  shame.  The  fact  that  the  story  was  fantastically  false  was  not 
regarded  as  lessening  its  value  for  campaign  purposes.  The  con- 
test ended  in  tragedy.  Mrs.  Jackson,  whose  one  thought  in  life 
had  been  the  happiness  of  her  husband,  had  been  shielded  by  him 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  slander  being  circulated  about  them. 
By  chance  she  saw  it  in  print.  A  brave  effort  to  keep  from  show- 
ing Jackson  what  she  had  discovered  broke  down.  He  knew  her 
too  well  to  be  deceived  by  her  assumed  cheerfulness.  Already 
suffering  from  heart  trouble,  the  strain  was  too  much,  and  within 
three  weeks  she  had  died.  Jackson  entered  the  White  House  alone, 
having  endured  the  heaviest  blow  in  his  life  from  what  he  not 
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unjustly  considered  the  cowardly  and  dastardly  attacks  on  his 
wife's  honor  by  his  political  opponents. 

I  have  told  the  story  of  this  particular  whispering  campaign 
somewhat  at  length,  not  simply  because  in  this  case  it  ended  in 
the  tragedy  of  death  and  lifelong  unhappiness,  but  because,  from 
the  character  of  the  two  men  involved,  the  charges  would  seem 
to  have  been  so  far  removed  from  the  truth  that  they  might  have 
been  considered  not  even  plausible  enough  to  make  believable 
slander.  It  is  evident,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  public's  will  to 
believe  was  considered  more  important  than  the  plausibility  of 
the  stories. 

II 

Unhappily,  the  revolting  attacks  on  Adams  and  Jackson  were 
no  worse  than  those  made  on  many  of  our  other  candidates  for 
the  highest  office.  In  addition  to  the  terrific  campaign  waged 
against  Thomas  Jefferson  by  New  England  clergymen  on  account 
of  his  falsely  alleged  religious  atheism,  he  was  charged  in  the 
whispering  gallery  with  being  the  father  of  several  negro  children 
and  with  having  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  well-born  Virginian 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  father.  An  affidavit  testifying  to  the  second 
charge  is  still  in  existence  in  manuscript,  but  the  character  of  its 
maker  destroys  its  value  as  testimony;  and  no  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  either  charge  has  ever  been  discovered  after  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  either 
to  be  true. 

In  the  campaign  in  which  Van  Buren  was  elected  the  charge 
was  circulated,  whether  true  or  not,  that  his  running  mate  on  the 
ticket  had  negro  blood.  The  story  was  also  spread  that  Van  Buren 
himself  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Aaron  Burr.  Both  he  and 
Johnson  were  elected,  however,  as  Jefferson  had  been,  as  was 
also  William  Henry  Harrison  in  spite  of  false  rumor  that  he  was 
a  drunkard.  The  whispering  campaign  of  i860  centered  largely 
on  Lincoln's  running  mate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine ;  it  being  alleged  that  he  was  of  negro  descent. 

In  the  Grant  campaign  the  charge — easily  made  on  account 
of  his  intemperance  at  one  stage  of  his  career — was  that  the 
candidate  was  a  drunkard,  and  the  whispering  on  that  occasion 
was  again  double-barrelled,  as  it  was  also  stated  that  the  candi- 
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date  for  Vice-President,  Henry  Wilson,  was  illegitimate.  When 
Garfield  ran,  the  charge  was  whispered  over  the  country  that  his 
relations  with  his  wife  were  such  that  she  intended  to  sue  him 
for  divorce,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  political  managers 
had  been  able  to  win  her  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings until  after  the  election.  All  of  these  candidates  won  their 
elections.  On  Garfield's  assassination,  the  Vice-President,  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  became  President,  and  stories  at  once  began  to  go 
round  that  he  was  carrying  on  illicit  relations  in  the  White  House 
itself  with  a  woman  prominent  in  Washington  society.  He  was 
not  renominated,  but  would  not  have  been  in  any  case. 

The  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  of  1884  was  rather  dirtier  than 
usual.  The  morality  of  both  Blaine  and  his  wife  prior  to  their 
marriage  was  attacked  in  the  whispering  gallery,  where  also  the 
story  (the  only  true  one  of  all  these  mentioned,  except  possibly 
one)  was  spread  of  Cleveland's  having  an  illegitimate  son.  Cleve- 
land had  made  one  slip  in  early  youth,  which  he  had  done  his  best 
to  redeem  by  his  subsequent  treatment  of  both  woman  and  child, 
whom  he  had  always  provided  for  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  al- 
though he  was  a  poor  man.  Cleveland  insisted,  against  his  politi- 
cal advisers,  on  dragging  the  story  out  into  the  daylight  and 
making  a  clean  breast  of  it  all,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  had  done 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  nearly  a  century  before. 
He  was  elected,  but  the  stories  of  his  brutality  to  his  wife  per- 
sisted, although  utterly  without  foundation. 

The  married  life  of  the  Clevelands  was  peculiarly  happy,  but 
the  slander  grew  and  grew  and  was  given  wide  circulation  by 
clergymen  in  the  campaign  of  1888.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land wrote  to  a  woman  (who  had  offered  to  refute  what  her 
clergyman  was  saying  if  Mrs.  Cleveland  would  write  to  her)  that 
every  statement  made  "by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Pendleton  ...  is 
basely  false,  and  I  pity  the  man  of  his  calling  who  has  been  made 
the  tool  to  give  circulation  to  such  wicked  and  heartless  lies.  I 
can  wish  the  women  of  our  Country  no  greater  blessing  than  that 
their  homes  and  lives  may  be  as  happy  and  their  husbands  may 
be  as  kind,  considerate,  and  affectionate  as  mine."  Nevertheless, 
the  clergy  continued  to  spread  the  tale  among  their  congregations 
everywhere,  and  the  President  was  actually  held  up  as  a  terrible 
example  in  some  of  the  Sunday  Schools.  In  the  campaign  of  1888 
it  was  whispered  everywhere  that  the  President  got  drunk  every 
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night  and  beat  Mrs.  Cleveland.  Silas  Burt  wrote  that  the  lie  was 
"uttered  not  openly  but  whispered  about  in  secret  detraction," 
and  that  "in  the  long  list  of  foul  calumnies  that  have  been  hatched 
by  partisan  rancor  in  the  past  I  can  recall  none  so  utterly  base 
as  this." 

Most  of  us  can  well  recall  the  constant  whisper  that  went 
round  that  Roosevelt  was  a  drunkard,  frequently  the  worse  for 
drink  even  in  public.  This  story  was  sometimes  embellished  with 
additional  details  of  his  being  partly  insane  and  a  drug  addict. 
It  started  as  early  as  October  1900,  when  George  Fred  Williams 
accused  Roosevelt  of  having  been  drunk  at  Senator  Wolcott's 
place  at  Wolhurst,  Colorado,  when  on  a  campaign  tour.  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Cabot  Lodge,  as  also  their  niece,  were  with  him,  and 
there  was,  of  course,  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  tale.  It  and  others 
like  it,  however,  spread  and  spread  until  a  large  part  of  the  people 
believed  them.  At  last,  in  1912,  an  unlucky  editor  went  too  far 
and  printed  in  his  paper.  Iron  Ore,  that  Roosevelt  "lies  and 
curses  in  a  most  disgusting  way ;  he  gets  drunk,  too,  and  that  not 
infrequently,  and  all  his  intimates  know  about  it."  Roosevelt  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  stop  the  lie.  He  brought  and  won  a  libel  suit 
in  the  course  of  which  the  editor  could  not  bring  an  iota  of  proof 
for  his  assertion,  whereas  witness  after  witness  testified  to  the 
former  President's  complete  sobriety  at  all  times. 

In  the  Harding  campaign  the  candidate  was  attacked  by  whis- 
pers from  two  directions.  One  of  the  charges  passed  from  a  whis- 
per to  a  newspaper  and  was  publicly  answered.  This  was  that  he 
had  negro  blood.  The  other,  which  concerned  his  pre-marital  re- 
lations with  his  wife,  prospered  better  because  kept  in  the  whis- 
pering stage.  The  horrors  of  the  Smith  campaign  are  of  so  recent 
date  that  they  need  not  be  repeated.  The  stories  of  his  bestial 
drunkenness  even  in  the  publicity  of  Pullman  cars  as  told  by 
otherwise  respectable  people  were  too  crude  to  deceive  a  child 
almost,  yet  they  gained  wide  vogue.  Roosevelt  and  Harding  both 
won  their  elections,  whereas  Smith  lost  his. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  to  be  noted  in  such  whis- 
pering campaigns  as  have  been  mentioned.  One  is  that  of  the 
sixteen  men  against  whom  the  whisperers  directed  their  attacks, 
ten  were  elected  to  office,  and  four  were  defeated.  But  of  these 
four,  two  were  opposed  to  other  men  who  were  being  similarly 
attacked  in  the  same  election.  One,  Arthur,  was  not  nominated  for 
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the  Presidency  after  having  served  out  Garfield's  unexpired  term. 
A  Vice-President,  however,  succeeding  to  office  does  not  usually 
receive  the  nomination  in  his  own  right,  Roosevelt  and  Coolidge 
being  the  conspicuous  examples  to  the  contrary.  We  may,  there- 
fore, say  that  ten  men  subjected  to  the  false  calumnies  of  a 
whispering  campaign  were  elected  and  only  two  defeated.  Of 
course,  the  whispering  campaign  is  only  part  of  the  triple  one. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  influence  in  any 
election  the  whisperers  have  had.  It  would  seem  evident,  how- 
ever, from  the  figures  just  quoted  that  false  slander  is  an  ex- 
tremely weak  weapon  against  a  candidate.  Otherwise  ten  slan- 
dered candidates  out  of  twelve  could  hardly  have  won. 

The  other  point  to  be  noted  is  the  persistence  of  the  same 
topics  as  subjects  for  the  unfounded  slander  stories.  For  over  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  campaigning  these  have  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  sexual  relations,  treatment  of  wives,  drunken- 
ness, and  the  alleged  possession  of  negro  blood. 

Ill 

As  we  consider  the  general  American  use  of  this  abominable 
campaign  tool  we  are  led  to  ask  why  it  is  used  so  much  with  us 
and  why  the  false  slanders  should  be  only  of  the  sorts  noted  ? 

In  trying  to  answer  the  first  question  we  may  recall  that  of  all 
the  great  nations  the  United  States  alone  elects  its  most  powerful 
official.  In  power  the  President  corresponds  to  the  prime  min- 
isters or  chancellors  of  other  states,  not  to  their  figurehead  presi- 
dents or  kings ;  and  prime  ministers  or  chancellors  are  not  elected 
by  popular  vote.  As  Bryce  long  ago  pointed  out:  "Imagine  all 
the  accusations  brought  against  all  the  candidates  for  the  670 
seats  in  the  English  Parliament  concentrated  on  one  man"  and 
you  can  realize  "what  is  the  tempest  of  invective  and  calumny 
which  hurtles  round  the  head  of  a  presidential  candidate." 

Again,  to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  politics  it  is  men  and  not 
measures  which  count.  I  happened  to  be  in  England  in  the  gen- 
eral election  last  autumn.  I  heard  and  read  almost  nothing  of 
persons.  The  discussion  in  print  and  conversation  centered  almost 
wholly  on  ideas  and  rrtLasures.,The  isi^ues  trere  momentous,  and 
they  were  discussed.. This  spring  in  W/ashmgtonl  heard  scarcely 
anything  of  ir^easures,  only  of  possible  candidates,^  Tne  talk,  even 
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at  intelligent  dinner  tables,  was  all  of  the  chances  of  Hoover, 
Roosevelt,  Smith,  and  others.  To  a  great  extent  it  has  always 
been  so  with  us,  but  is  becoming  more  so  as  the  politicians  more 
and  more  dodge  real  issues,  and  the  parties  have  become  indis- 
tinguishable except  for  personalities.  Against  ideas  or  measures 
you  can  bring  to  bear  other  ideas  or  measures.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  issue  is  only  a  person  and  you  desire  to  defeat  that  per- 
son, the  campaign  will  be  a  personal  one,  attacking  character  or 
fitness.  You  can  misrepresent  an  idea  in  a  campaign  of  ideas.  In 
the  same  way  you  can  misrepresent  a  person  in  a  campaign  of 
persons  only.  In  all  elections  with  our  great  electorates  there  will 
be  much  appeal  to  emotion,  the  cruder  the  more  effective.  In  a 
campaign  centering  around  personalities  only,  slander  seems  to 
be — though  it  would  appear  from  experience  really  not  to  be — an 
effective  weapon  in  appealing  to  the  mob.  And  with  us  in  a  presi- 
dential campaign  it  is  not  simply  the  mob  which  loses  its  sense  of 
truth  and  values.  In  the  Jefferson  and  Cleveland  campaigns  the 
worst  slanderers  of  all  were  the  clergy ;  and  one  has  only  to  recall 
the  Smith  campaign  and  the  kind  of  stories  retailed  by  people 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  know  better,  to  agree  with 
Roosevelt  when  he  said  that  "we  are  a  queer,  emotional,  hysteri- 
cal people  on  occasions." 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  this  connection.  We  are  noted  the 
world  over  for  doing  everything  in  the  professional  and  not  in 
the  amateur  spirit.  At  a  great  boys'  school  in  England  the  other 
day  a  distinguished  visitor,  addressing  the  boys,  admonished  them 
to  remember  that  "it  is  not  winning  that  counts  but  how  you 
play  the  game."  The  complaint  made  against  us  is  that  whether 
it  is  in  sports,  business,  or  the  whole  art  of  living  we  go  in  solely 
to  win  without  caring  how  we  play.  I  believe  some  of  our  foreign 
critics  exaggerate  this  trait  of  ours,  but  I  believe  also  that  we  do 
possess  it.  Whether  it  is  an  examination,  a  football  game,  or 
making  a  fortune,  we  go  in  to  win  without  thinking  much  about 
anything  else.  One  has  but  to  compare  the  two  stages  of  many 
great  American  fortunes,  the  stage  of  accumulation  and  that  of 
distribution  in  charity,  to  realize  the  strength  and  ruthlessness 
of  our  idea  of  winning  first  and  being  decent  afterward.  Politics 
has  been  called  the  great  American  game.  Its  highest  prize  is  the 
most  powerful  office  in 'the  world.  The  ruthlessness  with  which  it 
is  played  corrf^spdnds  to  the  size  of  the  stakes.     ^     * 
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But  no  one  uses  weapons  unless  he  considers  them  effective. 
Why,  with  us,  should  it  be  considered  so  effective  to  calumniate 
a  candidate  by  claiming  that  he  is  sexually  impure,  beats  his 
wife,  drinks,  or  has  negro  blood  in  his  veins  ? 

The  last,  of  course,  is  an  appeal  to  that  racial  antagonism  and 
pride  which  have  developed  from  our  relations  with  the  fifteen 
million  negroes  in  our  midst  and  the  difficult  problem  which  we 
have  inherited  from  our  history  of  slavery.  The  other  allegations 
are  evidently  considered,  by  those  who  use  them  as  charges,  to 
be  the  worst  which  they  can  bring  against  a  candidate  in  the 
opinion  of  the  largest  number  of  voters.  Wife  beating  is  pecul- 
iarly abhorrent  to  a  nation  which  treats  its  women  with  more 
consideration  than  any  other  on  earth.  Drunkenness,  besides  ap- 
pealing to  the  vast  number  of  fanatics  on  the  subject  of  drink, 
would  obviously  make  a  man  unfit  for  the  duties  of  President. 
Sex,  as  part  of  our  inheritance  of  inhibitions  and  suppressed  emo- 
tions in  that  regard  from  Puritan  days,  has  always  been  an  obses- 
sion of  the  American  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  England  the  open  possession  of  a  mis- 
tress would  very  seriously  damage  the  career  of  a  public  man,  in 
France  it  would  make  no  difference,  in  Italy  it  would  help.  We 
need  not  insist  too  much  on  the  truth  of  this  generalization.  In 
America,  at  least,  it  would  damn  him  utterly.  In  the  same  way, 
it  may  be  noted  that  politicians,  as  shown  by  the  campaigns 
mentioned,  consider  the  people  to  be  deeply  opposed  to  a  candi- 
date who  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
child.  This  was  also  brought  strongly  to  my  attention  on  return- 
ing to  America  after  the  general  election  in  England.  I  had  never 
heard  a  word  there  in  my  talks  with  all  sorts  of  people  of  all 
grades  as  to  the  personal  life  of  any  candidate.  I  had  no  sooner 
landed  at  home  than  for  the  first  of  many  times  I  was  told  that 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  English  election  was  illegitimate, 
I  do  not  believe  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  Who's 
Who  to  indicate  it ;  but  the  point  is  that,  whether  true  or  not,  it 
was  never  mentioned  in  the  English  campaign,  whereas  the 
American  public  seemed  to  be  greatly  intrigued  when  not  shocked 
by  the  possibility. 

The  whispering  campaign,  disgusting  as  it  is,  would  appear  to 
be  a  permanent  campaign  method  with  us.  So  long,  at  least,  as 
our  politics  are  primarily  concerned  with  men  rather  than  with 
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measures,  it  will  be  the  men  who  will  be  attacked;  characters, 
not  ideas.  The  attack  will  be  planned  not  with  reference  to  the 
real  characters  of  the  men  themselves,  for  almost  every  charge 
ever  made  has  been  abominably  false,  but  with  reference  to  the 
dominant  prejudices  or  standards  of  the  voters  to  be  influenced. 
If  these  prejudices  or  standards  should  change,  the  slanders  of 
the  politicians  would  change.  So  long  as  our  political  system  re- 
mains as  it  is,  with  its  enormous  number  of  elective  offices,  with 
its  high  prizes  in  wealth  and  power,  and  so  long  as  we  care  more 
about  winning  than  how  we  play  the  game,  the  fights  will  be 
fierce  and  ruthless. 

A  man  who  goes  into  public  life  in  America  thus  has  to  take 
one  risk  which  he  does  not  have  to  assume  in  any  other  civilized 
country — ^he  has  to  risk  the  happiness  and  perhaps,  as  in  Mrs. 
Jackson's  case,  even  the  life  of  his  wife.  The  slimy  tongues  of  the 
whisperers  may  start  their  hideous  slanders  at  any  stage  of  his 
career.  No  proof,  no  denials  suffice  to  silence  them.  The  people 
listen  gladly  and  seem  to  prefer  to  believe  the  worst  of  their 
leaders.  The  whispering  campaign  is  a  cruel  and  a  cowardly 
weapon  but  it  will  probably  be  used  as  long  as  it  is  accepted  by 
the  people  themselves.  It  would  not  be  employed  in  a  decent  and 
a  civilized  electorate,  but,  however  decent  and  civilized  we  may 
be  as  individuals,  we  are  neither  when  it  comes  to  a  political 
campaign.  This  article  has  not  been  written  to  rehash  old,  for- 
gotten, and  false  scandals.  It  has  been  written  solely  to  show  the 
long  history  of  such  successive  bringing  of  identical  charges 
against  a  long  line  of  innocent  men  for  more  than  a  century. 
Brought  in  the  past,  such  charges  will  be  brought  in  the  future. 
False  in  the  past,  they  will  probably  be  as  false  in  every  case  in 
the  future.  One  man  or  woman  will  hear  them,  and  as  in  the  old 
systems  of  "endless  chains,"  tell  them  to  ten.  A  review  of  the 
past,  however,  may  lead  some  of  us  to  pause  in  our  credulity  and 
desire  to  pass  on  scandal,  and  help  us  to  use  our  intelligence  and 
maintain  our  decency.  The  politicians  will  not  become  decent  in 
their  methods  of  winning  at  any  cost  so  long  as  we,  the  members 
of  the  electorate,  give  them  every  help  in  their  debauchery  and 
depravity.  If  the  whispering  campaign  is  a  blot  on  our  national 
political  life,  it  is  yet  more  a  blot  on  our  characters  as  individuals. 

7.  Of  what  is  a  presidential  campaign  composed? 
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2.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  slander  used  in  our  political 

campaigns  ? 
J.  How  elective  a  weapon  is  the  whispering  of  scandal? 
4.  What  form  does  the  scandal  take? 
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During  the  ten  years  just  past  Americans  have  been  going  abroad, 
and  Europeans  have  been  staying  at  home.  Most  of  the  relatively 
few  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  have  come  to  transact  a  specific  piece  of  business,  and  it  is 
only  we  who  have,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  crossed  the  ocean 
merely  to  see  what  we  could  find  on  the  other  side.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  large  a  part  of  the  population 
of  any  nation  gone  sightseeing  in  strange  lands,  and  many  sec- 
ondary causes  doubtless  helped  to  occasion  this  new  sort  of  Volks- 
wanderung.  There  was,  of  course,  the  War  which  for  the  first 
time  made  Europe  seem  real  to  thousands,  and  there  was  also 
prosperity  which  made  a  margin  of  wealth  and  of  leisure  more 
common  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  But  behind  these  secondary 
causes  lay  another  not  always  fully  understood  by  those  whom  it 
affected.  The  time  had  come  when  America  felt  the  need  to  com- 
pare its  new  world  with  an  older  one,  to  see  itself  as  others  saw  it. 
The  feeling  that  our  country  was  essentially  an  outlying  province 
of  Europe — that  feeling  against  which  even  the  golden  age  of  New 
England  struggled  in  vain — had  largely  disappeared.  American 
civilization  had  differentiated  and  detached  itself  from  the  older 
ones,  and  the  time  had  come  to  check  our  accomplishment  against 
them.  The  time  had  come,  and  we  took  it. 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1931.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and 
of  the  author. 
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Satire  has  represented  the  returning  pilgrim  hailing  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  as  the  most  welcome  sight  he  had  seen  since  leaving 
home  and  proclaiming  his  renewed  conviction  that  God's  country  i. 
is  some  one  or  another  of  these  United  States.  But  satire  seems  to  ' 
have  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  all  the  travelers  of  all  nations 
have  always  said  the  same  thing  in  the  idiom  of  the  locality  from 
which  the  traveler  happened  to  come  and  that  the  remarkable 
thing  about  our  tourists  is  the  number  who  have  expressed  exactly 
contrary  convictions.  Perhaps  most  of  those  past  middle  age 
merely  heaved  a  sigh  of  content  when  they  found  themselves  once 
again  in  a  familiar  world,  but  an  amazing  number  of  the  younger 
ones — and  they  were  far  better  able  to  express  themselves — felt 
very  different  indeed.  Some  liked  the  cathedrals  and  some  liked 
the  bars,  but  their  observations  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  self- 
criticism  which  was  sweeping  over  the  United  States  and  which 
constitutes  a  phenomenon  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  a 
culture.  America,  they  said,  had  much  to  learn.  To  build,  to  write, 
and  to  paint,  said  some.  To  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  make  love,  added 
others — with  even  greater  fervor. 

Meanwhile  (and  despite  the  fact  that  Europe  stays  at  home) 
Europe  thinks  about  America  more  often,  more  gravely,  and  with 
less  favor  than  America  thinks  about  her.  The  fact  may  some  day 
be  of  considerable  importance  to  us,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
either  to  disguise  it  by  taking  too  seriously  the  official  speeches 
made  by  committees  of  reception  or  to  fail  to  understand  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  To  us  the  Old  World  is  a  place  to 
be  visited;  it  is  a  museum  of  art,  a  repository  of  strange  and 
sometimes  delightful  customs.  But  there  is  no  fear  mixed  with  our 
interest.  Europe  is  a  place  we  come  to,  not  a  place  which  comes 
to  us  and  establishes  itself  in  our  midst.  Our  habits,  our  customs, 
and  our  ways  of  life  are  not  threatened.  Our  country  is  not  being 
rapidly  interpenetrated  with  the  goods,  the  manners,  and  the  aims 
of  a  different  civilization.  But  Europe  sees  our  hordes  debark 
upon  her  shores  to  rush  here  and  there  examining,  judging,  and 
buying.  She  sees,  to  take  simple  examples,  the  American  movies 
with  their  foreign  scenes  and  foreign  faces  all  but  driving  native 
actors  and  native  themes  from  her  theaters.  She  sees  our  auto- 
mobiles traversing  the  roads  which  our  machines  are  keeping  in 
repair.  She  sees  our  harvesters  reaping  her  crops  and  she  hears 
our  voices  sounding  from  thousands  of  phonograph  records  in 
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thousands  of  middle-class  homes.  And  Europe  not  unnaturally 
wonders  what  in  the  end  we  shall  do  to  her. 

She  does  not  know  us  as  well  as  we  know  her,  and  indeed  many 
of  her  most  cultured  citizens  seem  to  have  formed  their  ideas  of 
the  American  at  home  almost  exclusively  from  translated  re- 
hashes of  the  most  sensational  of  our  Sunday  newspaper  stories. 
But  her  ignorance  is  only  one  more  reason  why  she  is  haunted  by 
a  distorted  image  of  a  great  new  world  rising  on  the  other  side  of 
an  Atlantic  which  is  no  longer  very  wide.  She  imagines  us  as  even 
larger,  richer,  and  more  powerful  (as  well  as  more  barbarous) 
than  we  really  are.  She  feels  us  alien  and  yet  she  fears  that  we  are 
irresistible.  No  wonder  that  while  the  word  "Europe"  suggests  to 
us  a  pleasant  holiday,  the  word  "America"  suggests  to  her  an  un- 
known and  terrifying  future.  It  is  hard  to  like  an  alien  but  it  is 
impossible  to  like  a  conqueror,  and  Europe  does  not  like  us  be- 
cause it  is,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  conqueror  that  she  sees  us.  More- 
over, for  that  very  reason,  the  theory  that  international  mis- 
understandings would  disappear  as  peoples  came  to  see  more  of 
one  another  breaks  down  in  this  case.  The  more  Europe  sees  of 
us  the  less  we  are  liked. 

II 

Consider  in  particular  the  case  of  France.  No  other  European 
country  has  been  so  frequently  visited  and  no  other  has  been  re- 
garded with  such  an  excess  of  sentiment.  References  to  the  charm 
of  "a,  little  town  in  southern  France"  have  become  as  platitudi- 
nous as  references  to  the  delights  of  Montparnasse.  To  her  people 
such  discordant  virtues  have  been  attributed  that  she  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  been  hailed  as  the  promised  land  by  disorderly  bohe- 
mians  and,  on  the  other,  held  up  as  a  model  by  the  most  respect- 
able and  patriotic  of  old  ladies.  Yet  no  one  who  has  seen  below 
the  surface  of  French  life  can  maintain  that  all  this  sentimental 
affection  has  been  repaid  with  any  considerable  amount  of  genu- 
ine liking  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Official  delegations  are  wel- 
comed with  speeches,  and  gifts  are  received  with  something  which 
often  seems  more  like  complacency  than  gratitude ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  even  the  tourist  business  is  regarded 
as  a  disagreeable  necessity  and  that  most  at  least  of  the  leaders 
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of  intellectual  opinion  would  prefer  never  to  see  an  American 
again  if  they  knew  how  to  get  along  without  him. 

One  may,  of  course,  disregard  mere  travelers'  tales.  A  dispute 
with  a  taxi  driver  is  enough  to  produce  in  some  Americans  the 
ineradicable  conviction  that  all  Frenchmen  are  thieves,  and  no 
one  need  be  surprised  that  certain  of  our  tourists  are  cordially 
hated.  But  more  easily  controlled  sources  of  information  are  not 
lacking.  To  read  the  chief  Parisian  newspapers  day  after  day  is 
inevitably  to  feel,  in  the  very  tone  of  the  many  references  to 
America  and  Americans,  the  pressure  of  an  almost  universally 
diffused  dislike  and  to  deduce  from,  for  example,  the  gleefully 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  current  economic  depression,  the  fact 
that  nothing  would  please  a  French  journalist  better  than  the 
total  collapse  of  American  power. 

An  equal  amount  of  ill  feeling  is,  probably,  not  cherished  by 
the  simple  private  citizen,  and  undoubtedly  there  exists  a  con- 
trary current  in  certain  smart  circles  as  well  as  in  that  section  of 
the  youth  which  does  not  feel  strongly  the  effects  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cultural  solidarity  of  France.  Cocktails  and  jazz  are  fash- 
ionable. Not  a  few  young  men  and  women  admire  what  they  have 
heard  of  the  splendor  and  speed  of  New  York.  But  though  one 
may  find  their  point  of  view  expressed  in  a  book  like  Morand's 
New  York,  it  is  far  less  characteristic  of  articulate  French  opin- 
ion than  the  vehement  contempt  of  George  Duhamel.  When  one 
reads  current  speeches  on  Franco-American  amity  one  feels  some- 
times that  Lindbergh  must  be  the  only  contemporary  American 
whom  the  French  ever  liked  and  Lafayette  the  last  Frenchman 
who  liked  America. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  get  an  uncomfortable,  almost  an  alarming, 
sense  of  the  strength  of  the  resentment  always  ready  to  break 
forth  if  one  observes  how  eagerly  the  newspapers  seize  upon  any 
pretext  which  can  give  an  occasion  for  a  general  and  unmeasured 
attack  upon  things  American.  The  wave  of  anger  which  swept 
over  France  during  the  discussion  of  the  debt  question  is  well 
known,  but  a  more  recent  incident  is  more  significant  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  provocation  was  slighter.  A  few  months  ago 
several  American  fashion  buyers  were  accused  of  stealing  designs 
from  the  great  dressmaking  houses.  The  accusation  was  spread 
over  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  it  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  numerous  vitriolic  attacks,  not  merely  upon  the  accused 
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I  persons  or  even  the  industry  which  they  represented,  but  upon 
American  character  and  taste  as  a  whole.  All  the  old  wounds  were 
industriously  probed,  all  the  old  rhetoric  was  refurbished,  and 
the  round  statement  of  one  editorial  writer  that  "America  is  a 
nation  of  parvenus"  was  one  of  the  least  sweeping  of  the  un- 
favorable judgments  passed. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  even  the  most  irresponsible  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  seizing  upon  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  a  few  pri- 
vate individuals  as  an  excuse  for  denouncing  the  whole  civiliza- 
tion of  France  or  of  any  other  country  (unless,  perhaps,  it  were 
Russia)  and  one  cannot  imagine  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
America  does  not  regard  any  nation  (Russia  again  excepted)  with 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  dislike  comparable  to  that  with  which 
France  regards  America.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  War  in 
which  the  two  countries  were  allies.  During  those  ten  years 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  have  seen  more  of  one  another  than 
the  natives  of  any  two  widely  separated  countries  ever  saw  of 
one  another  before;  but  the  result  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 
Cocktails,  jazz  and  Charlie  Chaplin  may  have  conquered  the 
world,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  held 
in  France  by  both  the  intellectuals  who  write  the  books  and  the 
semi-intellectuals  who  run  the  newspapers.  To  them  America  is 
a  half-barbarous  country  whose  inferior  culture  threatens  the 
morally  and  intellectually  superior  civilization  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral and  of  France  in  particular. 

Ill 

We  Americans  are  not  unfamiliar  with  this  judgment.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  very  unlike  that  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  dominant  school  of  our  writers,  certain  of  whom  have 
been  widely  read  in  translation  and  who  may  even  have  helped 
Europe  in  forming  its  opinion.  But  one  who  has  lived  through 
the  age  of  Mencken  and  Sinclair  Lewis,  who  has  himself  made 
some  unflattering  remarks  concerning  his  native  land,  and  who 
has,  besides,  visited  France  often  enough  to  have  replaced  an 
idealized  picture  of  that  charming  country  by  some  knowledge  of 
French  life  may  be  moved  to  wonder  if  the  case  against  America 
is  either  so  simple  or  so  completely  black  as  it  is  sometimes  made 
out.  Listening  to  the  statements  of  French  opinions  about  him- 
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self,  he  has  been  led  to  form  certain  opinions  of  his  own  concern- 
ing the  mentality  of  those  who  formed  the  adverse  ones  and,  in 
his  own  defense,  has  been  led  to  observe  virtues  in  his  fellows 
which  European  eyes  seem  little  inclined  to  see. 

Our  civilization  suffers,  to  be  sure,  from  defects  enough.  But  if 
the  American  intellectual  is  to  maintain  with  his  country  a  con- 
tact close  enough  to  make  his  criticism  effective  he  must  take 
care  that  the  criticism  is  just,  and  he  had  best  guard  himself 
against  the  tendency,  already  rather  widely  manifest,  to  accept 
without  question  the  criticism  of  a  Europe  which  is  actually 
neither  very  well  informed  nor,  because  of  its  own  natural  preju- 
dices, capable  of  an  unbiased  judgment.  Hundreds  of  young 
Americans  have  used  France  as  the  country  from  which  to  gain 
a  perspective  upon  the  life  amidst  which  they  grew  up,  but  little 
is  gained  if  they  merely  substitute  one  set  of  prejudices  for  an- 
other ;  and  few  if  any  seem  to  have  remarked  what  ought  to  be  a 
sufficiently  obvious  fact — namely  that  France  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  is  the  one  which  has  always  been  the  most 
completely  self-contained  and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  incapable 
of  understanding  any  culture  except  her  own. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  injunction  ''Let  us  cultivate  our 
own  garden"  formulated  for  her  a  historic  principle  which  has 
been  reiterated  in  different  words  by  some  leader  of  every  genera- 
tion since.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
line  of  conduct  which  it  recommends.  To  the  fact  that  she  has 
remained  relatively  indifferent  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
movements  taking  place  outside  her  borders  she  owes  the  soli- 
darity and  the  homogeneity  of  her  civilization.  Thanks  to  it  also 
she  possesses  a  cultural  tradition  probably  more  consistent  and 
more  continuous  in  its  development  than  that  of  any  other  West- 
ern nation.  But  no  one  could  maintain  either  that  such  deter- 
mined self-sufficiency  is  calculated  to  develop  the  catholicity  of 
taste  necessary  for  the  judging  of  a  foreign  civilization  or  that, 
in  actual  fact,  the  French  have  ever  manifested  it.  They  have 
been — and  not  without  reason — proud  of  the  part  which  France 
played  as  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  refinement  but  they  have 
always  tended  to  regard  the  foreigner  as  admirable  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  he  showed  himself  capable  of 
absorbing  French  culture. 

Moreover,  that  tendency  to  regard  the  outside  world  as  a 
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region  which  has  much  to  learn  but  nothing  to  teach  is  manifest 
everywhere  to-day  in  great  things  and  in  small.  It  is  manifest 
both  in  the  amazing  indifference  to  foreign  literature  and  in  the 
attitude  adopted  toward  the  foreign  visitor  who  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  barbarian  to  be  tolerated  (even  made  comfortable 
if  necessary)  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  he  brings  and 
secondarily  as  a  part  of  a  burden  necessarily  imposed  upon  the 
nation  chosen  by  destiny  to  civilize  the  world.  For  some  two 
hundred  years  at  least,  Paris  has  been  more  frequently  visited  by 
strangers  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  yet  even  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  tourist  crisis  was  at  its  most  acute  few  if  any 
Frenchmen  ever  thought  of  anything  except  the  money  which  the 
stranger  brought  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  discover  in  the  articles  now  frequently  published  concern- 
ing the  best  methods  of  developing  the  tourist  trade  a  sign  that 
any  other  point  of  view  is  ever  considered.  At  his  most  generous 
the  Frenchman  regards  the  visitor  as  the  possible  recipient  of  the 
benefits  of  French  culture.  It  would  never  occur  to  him  to  suspect 
that  he  had  anything  non-material  to  gain  from  contact  with  the 
representative^'  of  other  civilizations. 

Even  at  the  height  of  the  uncritical  enthusiasm  produced  by 
the  War,  Americans  were  sometimes  a  little  startled  by  the  calm- 
ness with  which  they  found  the  French  assuming  that  the  inter- 
ests of  France  were  naturally  the  first  concern  of  her  allies  as  well 
as  of  herself.  No  one  else  seemed  ever  to  have  taken  quite  so 
literally  the  saying  about  every  man's  having  two  countries, 
which  was,  for  the  French,  not  merely  a  graceful  compliment  but 
a  natural  and  reasonable  fact.  And  when,  a  little  later,  there 
arose  a  "Party  of  the  Intelligence"  (composed  of  quite  respect- 
able French  intellectuals)  which  calmly  proposed — without  the 
least  suspicion  that  the  phraseology  might  by  others  be  con- 
sidered insolent — "an  intellectual  union  of  the  world  under  the 
leadership  of  Victorious  France,  guardian  of  all  civilization,"  we 
had  a  glimpse  into  that  abyss  of  national  complacency  which  in 
France  is  so  familiar  and  so  nearly  universal  that  it  is  never  even 
rebuked.  American  complacency,  so  often  satirized,  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  unsure  and  merely  blustery  by  comparison — conspicu- 
ous chiefly  because  it  is  neither  universal  nor  very  skilfully  artic- 
ulate. The  better  educated  an  American  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  self-criticism  and  a  tendency  toward  cultural 
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internationalism.  But  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  It  is  the  intellectual  classes  which  are  most  arro- 
gant, most  provincial,  and  most  sure  that  France  alone  is  the 
guardian  "of  all  civilization." 

So  early  is  the  educated  Frenchman  indoctrinated  with  the 
conviction,  so  little  does  he  care  to  learn  what  others  say  and  do, 
that  to  assume  the  superiority  of  all  things  French  becomes  with 
him  second  nature  and  he  reveals  quite  unconsciously  a  prejudice 
which  he  genuinely  believes  to  be  shared  by  the  entire  civilized 
world.  For  him  Paris  is  the  City  of  Light  in  an  otherwise  lamp- 
less  universe,  and  it  might  be  instructive  to  collect  from  the 
works  of  even  the  most  cultivated  French  writers  an  anthology  of 
those  complacent  stereotypes  which  are  seldom  absent  for  long. 
Logic  is  "that  virtue  peculiarly  French"  and  so,  for  that  matter, 
is  wit.  The  "supremacy  of  France  in  things  of  the  spirit"  is  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  Paris  is,  of  course,  "the  capital  of  ele- 
gance." When  one  adds  that  "French  cooking  is  ever3rwhere  recog- 
nized as  the  best"  and  that  "the  solidarity  of  the  French  family 
gives  an  example  to  the  world"  it  begins  to  appear  that  the  sum 
of  these  individual  claims  amounts  to  the  assertion  that  all  the 
virtues  are  merely  national  traits,  and  such  is,  at  bottom,  the 
opinion  of  the  French  intellectual.  When  he  observes  in  a  for- 
eigner any  signs  of  rationality,  of  wit,  or  of  taste  he  attributes 
them,  in  all  sincerity  and  innocence,  to  a  veneer  of  French  culture 
which  the  said  foreigner  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  by 
the  reading  of  French  literature  or,  perhaps,  by  residing  for  a 
time  in  Paris. 

Nor  does  there  (outside  the  communist  press)  exist  in  France 
any  organ  of  dissent.  An  American  Mercury,  a  Nation,  or  a  New 
Republic  even  would  be  unthinkable  there  where  even  such  so- 
called  liberal  newspapers  as  L'CEuvre  are  in  everything  except 
politics  as  chauvinistic  as  Figaro. 

And  it  is  certainly  point  one  in  favor  of  the  future  of  American 
civilization  that  at  least  its  development  is  taking  place  to  the 
accompaniment  of  perpetual  self-criticism.  However  full  the 
country  may  be  of  "bunk"  there  are  always  at  least  a  few  people 
to  call  it  by  its  name.  No  intellectual  American  can  grow  up 
without  being  familiar  from  the  time  of  his  first  serious  reading 
with  opinions  highly  unfavorable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  cul- 
ture of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  has  heard  every  national  idiosyn- 
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crasy  of  temperament  or  manners  contrasted  unfavorably  with 
the  tastes  or  habits  of  foreigners;  he  has  seen  every  native  de- 
velopment subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  criticism;  and  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  examining  with  suspicion  every  novel  insti- 
tution. But  the  Frenchman  is  taught  from  the  beginning  that 
whatever  may  be  justly  described  as  French  is  unquestionably 
superior.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  get  behind  his  faith  in  France 
than  it  is  possible  to  get  behind  one  of  the  dogmatic  convictions 
of  a  sincere  and  well-trained  Roman  Catholic.  To  question  funda- 
mentals is  simply  not  permitted,  and  whoever  attempts  to  do  so 
is  merely  met  with  vituperation. 

Thus  when,  for  example,  some  two  years  ago  Gemier  told  the 
International  Congress  of  the  Theater  that  the  stages  of  Russia 
and  America  were  more  interesting  than  those  of  France  the 
public  indignation  was  expressed  by  Henri  Bernstein  who  replied 
in  the  pages  of  Comosdia  that  the  director  of  the  Odeon  was 
certainly  a  bolshevik  and  probably  a  thief  as  well.  And  when, 
some  few  months  past,  Ambassador  Claudel  made  a  speech  in 
Washington  paying  the  sort  of  compliments  which  an  ambassa- 
dor is  supposed  to  pay  he  was  denounced  in  various  French  news- 
papers as  littl'^  better  than  a  traitor  for  having  dared  to  say  that 
America  possessed  certain  excellences.  Yet  every  ambassador  to 
France  (the  American  included)  regularly  makes  speeches  full  of 
the  most  fulsome  platitudes  about  the  unrivaled  virtues  and 
charms  of  his  second  fatherland,  and  these  speeches  are  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Every  man  has  two  countries.  But  for  Claudel 
to  reply  in  kind — that  is  treason.  French  editors  who  have  never 
crossed  the  ocean  quite  regularly  write  leaders  explaining  the  true 
inwardness  of  our  manifold  defects  but  their  own  attitude  was 
well  expressed  by  La  Fouchardiere  (clever  essayist  of  L'CEuvre) 
who  devoted  a  column  to  a  reply  to  a  book  by  Upton  Sinclair  in 
the  course  of  which  a  character  made  some  remarks  unfavorable 
to  France.  Many  of  these  things,  said  La  Fouchardiere  in  effect, 
are  true ;  but  we  do  not  permit  foreigners  to  criticize  France. 

Doubtless  various  explanations  and  some  excuses  may  be  made 
for  the  arrogance  of  this  attitude.  The  very  frequency  with  which 
the  superiority  of  all  things  French  is  insisted  upon  may  be  in 
part  due  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  to  a  fear  lest  that  artistic  and 
intellectual  leadership  which  was  once  a  reality  should  become  a 
shadow.  Certainly  the  same  newspapers  which  profess  indifference 
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to  the  unfavorable  judgments  of  others  reprint  with  an  almost 
pathetic  eagerness  every  compliment  paid  by  a  foreigner  and 
when,  for  example,  Lunacharsky,  the  ex-commissar  of  education 
in  Soviet  Russia,  recently  told  reporters  that  "after  all  Paris  is 
still  the  capital  of  the  spirit"  this  not  very  original  utterance  was 
blazoned  forth  in  type  of  scare-head  size.  Such  remarks  are 
usually  hardly  more  than  the  mechanical  compliments  which  one 
pays  to  an  aging  belle  because  one  knows  that  she  expects  them 
and  it  may  be  that  France,  like  the  same  aging  belle,  receives 
them  with  all  the  greater  eagerness  for  the  very  reason  that  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  fears  that  they  may  no  longer  be  justified. 
But  that  is  hardly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  American  who,  as 
the  representative  of  a  new,  imperfect,  but  very  important  cul- 
ture, needs  a  point  of  view  which  shall  be  critical  without  being, 
as  it  too  often  is,  subservient  to  an  opinion  which  is  far  from 
detached.  He  may  well  be  humble  before  the  past  of  Europe.  It 
is  much  less  certain  that  he  need  be  so  before  her  present. 

The  denunciatory  articles  occasioned  by  the  alleged  misdeeds 
of  the  fashion  buyers  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  one  of 
them  the  writer  proclaimed  that  America  had  not  the  artistic  gifts 
necessary  to  create  fashions.  "We  French",  he  cpatinued,  "can 
make  clothes  for  the  same  reason  that  we  could  build  cathedrals." 
But  such  a  remark  implies  its  own  answer.  The  cathedrals  were 
not  built  yesterday  and  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  French 
genius  has  declined  from  the  builders  of  Chartres  to  the  designers 
of  Paquin  and  Worth,  what  is  likely  to  be  left  of  it  a  few  years 
hence  ? 

IV 

As  for  us,  our  greatest  defect  is  often  said  to  be  our  faith  in 
the  universal  desirability  of  speed,  of  system,  and  of  mechaniza- 
tion. We  seek  to  introduce  them  into  realms  where  they  do  not 
belong  and  we  are  accused  of  insisting  that  even  culture  should 
hum.  But  however  true  the  charge  and  however  absurd  the  re- 
sults may  be,  it  is  hardly  to  be  concluded  from  that  that  where 
machinery  itself  is  concerned  there  is  any  positive  virtue  in  in- 
efficiency. An  art  school  run  like  a  factory  is  scarcely  more  ri- 
diculous than  a  factory  run  like  an  art  school,  and  temperament 
is  out  of  place  in  an  elevator  or  a  telephone  system.  The  Ameri- 
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can  who  flees  from  too  much  mechanization  at  home  may  be 
understood  if  for  the  moment  he  discovers,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
a  restful  charm  in  the  chronic  failure  of  European  machines  to 
run ;  but  his  delight  with  this  novelty  hardly  justifies  one  in  con- 
cluding that  the  future  lies  with  those  races  which  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  complicated  machinery 
of  modern  life  function  as  it  should.  Whatever  the  temperamental 
preferences  of  some  of  us  are,  God  is  going  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  nation  with  the  best  machines,  and  Art  (wretch  that  she  is) 
will  continue  in  the  future,  as  she  has  always  in  the  past,  to  seek 
out  the  lands  where  wealth,  and  power,  and  ease  are  to  be  found 
in  most  abundance.  Poverty  and  humility  may  be  excellent 
things  for  the  soul  of  the  individual  artist,  but  he  is  so  nearly 
always  poor  and  humble  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  society  that 
history  hardly  furnishes  an  example  of  a  nation  which  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  achievement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  without  be- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  conspicuous  for  wealth  and  power. 

Europe  learned  to  use  the  machine  as  a  middle-aged  man  learns 
to  drive  a  car — dubiously  and  without  ceasing  to  feel  that  it  is 
alien  to  his  nature.  America  took  to  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  manipulates  its  levers  as  though  they  were  the  muscles 
of  its  own  body.  And  thanks  to  that  fact  she  has  an  advantage 
for  which  nothing  can  compensate. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  much  touted  French  novel  told  the  story 
of  an  industrial  family  in  France.  At  the  end  one  of  its  members 
returns  from  a  sojourn  in  America  with  tales  of  the  methods  he 
had  observed  and  he  concludes  with  the  statement:  ''We  have 
much  to  learn  from  one  another.  We  can  master  in  ten  years 
what  they  have  to  teach  us  but  it  will  take  generations  for 
them  to  acquire  what  we  have  to  teach  them.'' 

Undoubtedly  the  author  who  put  these  words  into  the  mouth 
of  his  character  thought  that  he  was  being  generous,  but  one 
wonders  if  the  truth  might  not  better  be  stated  almost,  though 
not  quite,  the  other  way  around.  What  Europe  has  to  teach  may 
take  a  long  time  to  assimilate  but  at  least  it  is  something  teach- 
able. What  Europe  has  to  learn  from  us  is  not  learnable  at  all. 
The  young  man  of  twenty  will  come  in  time  to  know  all  that  the 
man  of  fifty  ever  knew.  But  the  man  of  fifty  cannot  learn  the 
enthusiasm,  the  courage,  and  the  eagerness  which  his  pupil  may 
gradually  lose  but  which  he  can  certainly  never  communicate. 
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J.  For  what  purpose  do  European  visitors  come  to  the  United 
States  ? 

2.  Which  country  feels  that  it  is  the  center  of  culture  to-day  ? 

J.  The  works  of  which  of  our  contemporary  writers  have  given 
Europeans  the  idea  that  America  is  a  half  barbarous  coun- 
try? 

4.  What  does  the  author  say  about  organs  of  dissent  in  France? 

5.  What  is  it  that  Europe  has  to  learn  from  us,  but  which,  un- 

fortunately, is  unlearnable? 


Ill 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 


SABOTAGE 

BY  LOUIS  ADAMIC 

Louis  Adamic  is  especially  well  qualified  to  write  of  American 
labor  problems,  having  done  extensive  research  in  this  field. 

Following  my  discharge  from  the  Army,  a  year  after  the  Armi- 
stice, I  became,  under  the  bread-and-butter  compulsion,  a  young 
"working  stiff"  (I  was  just  twenty),  with  no  particular  trade; 
and  as  such,  going  from  place  to  place,  worked  off  and  on  during 
the  past  decade  upon  scores  of  jobs  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  as  well  as  on  American  ships  at  sea,  coming  in  close  con- 
tact with  all  sorts  of  workmen,  native  and  foreign-born,  intelli- 
gent and  stupid,  skilled  and  unskilled,  organized  and  unorganized, 
trade-unionists  and  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  getting  an  insight  into  their 
psychology  and  behavior  while  working — certain  phases  of  which, 
to  my  notion,  are  noteworthy  because  so  far-reaching  in  their 
effects. 

In  1920,  hanging  around  the  employment  agencies — "the  slave 
market" — in  Chicago,  I  met  a  couple  of  rather  articulate  I.  W.  W.'s, 
who,  seeing  that  I  was  a  young  ex-soldier,  palpably  "on  the 
bum,"  and  a  "scissor  bill"  with  a  radical  trend  of  mind,  set  out  to 
make  me  into  a  class-conscious  proletarian,  a  wobbly.  They  urged 
me  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  ever  being  anything  else  than  a  working 
stiff,  for  the  chances  of  my  becoming  a  capitalist  or  a  bourgeois, 
in  however  modest  a  way,  were  extremely  slender,  indeed,  almost 
nil  because  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  number  of  opportunities 
was  decreasing  rapidly  even  for  native  Americans.  I  should  make 
up  my  mind  to  remain  a  worker  and  devote  such  abilities  as  I 
had  to  the  hastening  of  the  decay  of  the  capitalist  system,  which, 
however,  was  doomed  to  collapse,  they  said,  within  a  very  few 
years  whether  I  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  or  not. 

I  learned  of  the  methods  by  which,  it  appeared,  sooner  or  later 
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the  workers  would  attain  to  power  and  abolish  capitalism  and 
"wage  slavery."  At  first  I  did  not  understand  everything  I  was 
told.  The  wobblies  used  a  word — "sabotage" — which,  as  I  re- 
called, I  had  read  some  time  before  in  Frank  Harris's  Pearson's 
Magazine  without  knowing  its  meaning.  At  the  library  I  did  not 
find  it  in  the  dictionary. 

Then,  in  a  dingy  I.  W.  W.  reading-room  I  came  upon  a  little 
book  entitled  Sabotage,  written  originally  in  French  by  Emile 
Pouget  and  translated  into  English  by  Arturo  Giovannitti,  in 
191 2,  while  he  was  in  jail  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  framed-up 
charges  for  his  part  as  a  wobbly  leader  in  the  famous  textile- 
workers'  strike.  There  I  found  sabotage  defined  as  any  conscious 
or  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  workers  intended  to  re- 
duce the  output  of  production  in  the  industrial  field,  or  to  re- 
strict trade  and  reduce  profits  in  the  commercial  field  by  the 
withdrawal  of  efficiency  from  work  and  by  putting  machinery  out 
of  order  and  producing  as  little  as  possible  without  getting  dis- 
missed from  the  job.  The  book  was  a  sort  of  wobbly  gospel. 

In  the  same  reading-room  I  found  pamphlets  in  which  sabo- 
tage was  discussed  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  A  wobbly 
writer  described  it  as  a  "war  measure"  in  the  conflict  between 
the  capitalist  class  and  the  working  class,  and  in  w/ir  everything 
was  fair  and  moral.  They  admitted  that  sabotage  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  was  no  goody-goody  method,  but  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  certainly  was  no  worse  than  the  methods  to  which 
the  capitalists  were  resorting  in  the  economic  warfare.  If  the 
workers,  in  their  efforts  to  bulge  upward,  damaged  property  and 
destroyed  materials,  did  not  the  bosses,  in  the  interest  of  profits, 
destroy  property  with  a  ruthless  and  careless  hand?  Have  they 
not  laid  waste  to  the  country's  national  resources  with  utter  lack 
of  consideration  for  their  human  values — forests,  mines,  land,  and 
waterways  ?  Did  they  not  dump  cargoes  of  coffee  and  other  goods 
into  the  sea,  burn  fields  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn,  throw  train- 
loads  of  potatoes  to  waste — all  in  the  interest  of  higher  incomes  ? 
Did  not  millers  and  bakers  mix  talcum,  chalk,  and  other  cheap 
and  harmful  ingredients  with  flour?  Did  not  candy  manufactur- 
ers sell  glucose  and  taffy  made  with  vaseline,  and  honey  made 
with  starch  and  chestnut  meal?  Wasn't  vinegar  often  made  of 
sulphuric  acid?  Didn't  farmers  and  distributors  adulterate  milk 
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and  butter?  Were  not  eggs  and  meat  stored  away,  suffering  de- 
terioration, in  order  to  cause  prices  to  rise? 

All  of  this,  the  wobblies  insisted,  was  sabotage,  just  as  their 
doings  were  sabotage ;  the  ethical  difference  between  the  worker 
and  the  capitalist  with  their  respective  forms  of  sabotage  was 
that  the  former  was  open  and  honest  about  it,  and  the  latter  dis- 
honest, practicing  destruction  secretly,  under  the  guise  of  busi- 
ness, the  while  condemning  proletarian  saboteurs  as  criminals. 

There  was  another  difference.  The  wobblies  preferred  that 
property  should  not  be  destroyed ;  indeed,  they  were  more  jealous 
of  its  preservation  than  the  capitalists,  for  at  the  basis  of  their 
philosophy  was  the  idea  that  the  property  belonged  to  them:  it 
was  their — the  workers' — creation:  some  day  it  would  be  theirs 
by  right  of  possession ;  and  until  that  day  it  should  be  preserved 
for  them. 

These  things  were  openly  discussed  by  the  wobblies  in  meet- 
ings, newspapers,  and  conversation.  They  didn't  care  who  knew 
that  they  believed  in  and  practiced  sabotage.  Some  of  them  were 
veritable  evangelists  of  sabotage,  for  they  saw  it  as  almost  the 
only  means — but  a  powerful  one — whereby  the  cause  of  the 
underdog  could  be  advanced.  "Now  that  the  bosses  have  suc- 
ceeded in  dealing  an  almost  fatal  blow  to  the  boycott,"  one  of 
my  wobbly  friends  said  to  me,  in  effect ;  "now  that  picket  duty  is 
practically  outlawed  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  free  speech 
throttled,  free  assemblage  prohibited,  and  injunctions  against 
labor  are  becoming  epidemic — now  sabotage,  this  dark,  invinci- 
ble, terrible  Damocles'  sword  that  hangs  over  the  head  of  the 
master  class,  will  replace  all  the  confiscated  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  workers  in  their  war  for  economic  justice.  And  it 
will  win,  for  it  is  the  most  redoubtable  of  all,  except  the  Gen- 
eral Strike.  In  vain  will  the  bosses  get  an  injunction  against 
strikers'  funds,  as  they  did  in  the  great  Steel  Strike  [in  19 19]  — 
sabotage,  as  we  practice  it,  is  a  more  powerful  injunction  against 
their  machinery.  In  vain  will  they  invoke  old  laws  and  make  new 
ones  against  it — they  will  never  discover  sabotage,  never  track 
it  to  its  lair,  never  run  it  down,  for  no  laws  will  ever  make  a 
crime  of  the  'clumsiness  and  lack  of  skill'  of  a  scab  who  bungles 
his  work  or  'puts  on  the  bum'  a  machine  he  'does  not  know  how 
to  run,'  but  which  has  really  been  'fixed'  by  a  class-conscious 
worker  long  before  the  scab's  coming  on  the  job.  There  can  be  no 
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injunction  against  sabotage.  No  policeman's  club.  No  rifle  diet. 
No  prison  bars." 

It  was  some  time  before  I  realized  how  effective — and  signif- 
icant— sabotage  really  was. 


II 

Through  a  Chicago  employment  agency  I  found  pick-and- 
shovel  work  on  a  long-time  construction  job  outside  of  Joliet.  I 
was  one  of  perhaps  a  hundred  muckers,  among  whom,  as  I  soon 
discovered,  were  also  several  wobbly  sabotage  evangelists. 

"Take  it  easy,  kid,"  one  of  them  said  to  me  smilingly  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day.  "Don't  try  to  build  the  road  in  a  day.  T'hell 
with  it!  You're  getting  the  same  as  me,  $3.50  a  day,  ain't  you? 
Well,  then,  don't  work  as  if  you  were  getting  $35." 

I  had  been  working  steadily,  and  this  not  because  I  wanted  to 
see  the  road  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  but  because,  not  having 
worked  for  months,  and  being  plagued  by  some  sort  of  blues,  I 
thought  that  a  few  months  of  real  work  would  toughen  me  up 
physically  and  otherwise.  But  now  as  the  wobbly  prophet  of 
sabotage  called  me  down  for  working  too  fast,  I  blushed — with- 
out knowing  why.  I  became  self-conscious. 

For  days  the  man  kept  close  to  me,  continuing  to  urge  me  to 
slow  down.  "Put  the  brakes  on,  kid,"  he  would  say.  Or,  "Go  take 
a  sip  of  water."  Or,  "Say,  don't  you  think  it's  about  time  you 
went  to  the  can  again?"  Or,  "To-morrow's  another  day,  boy." 

Then  we  would  have  long  conversations,  while  he  pretended  to 
be  digging  or  shoveling  beside  me;  he  had  stalling  down  to  a 
science.  He  evidently  was  a  well-read,  self-educated  bozo;  and 
when  I  revealed  to  him  that  I  was  a  sort  of  fan  of  such  writers  as 
Upton  Sinclair  and  Frank  Harris,  and  was  interested  in  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  he  told  me  about  the  I.  W.  W.  movement,  and 
about  "Big  Bill"  Haywood  and  William  Z.  Foster  who,  he  said, 
had  attended  an  international  labor  congress  in  Europe  in  19 12 
and  brought  back  to  America  the  French  ideas  of  sabotage  which 
since  then  have  been  considerably  improved  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  wobblies.  He  was  a  self-appointed  apostle  of  sabotage,  with 
a  surprising  gift  of  gab,  going  from  job  to  job,  making  wobblies 
of  scissor  bills,  teaching  them  what  he  called  "the  technic  of 
stalling." 
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He  taught  me  the  technic.  He  said,  "Don't  take  so  much  on 
the  shovel,  kid.  Don't  break  your  back.  Which  reminds  me  of 
what  a  bunch  of  stiffs  did  down  in  Bedford,  Indiana,  back  in 
1908,  when  the  boss  told  'em  their  wages  were  cut.  They  went  to 
a  machine  shop  and  had  their  shovels  shortened,  and  said  to  the 
boss,  'Small  pay,  small  shovel.'  They  had  the  right  dope.  That 
was  a  kind  o'  instinctive,  spontaneous  sabotage ;  though  sabotage, 
I  mean  the  word,  was  then  yet  unknown  in  this  country.  That 
still  holds  good — 'small  pay,  small  shovel.'  You  get  $3.50 ;  do  you 
think  that's  all  your  labor  is  worth  ?  Don't  be  a  fool.  So  give  'em 
a  small  shovel ;  when  nobody  is  looking,  no  shovel  at  all.  T'hell 
with  'em!  Stall — strike  on  the  job.  See?" 

I  found  stalling,  even  after  I  had  more  or  less  mastered  the 
technic,  harder  than  real  work,  but  my  instructor  derived  a  deep 
satisfaction  from  it.  He  encouraged  me  saying  that  by  and  by  I 
should  get  used  to  it. 

Originally — back  in  19 12  and  1913 — the  wobbly  idea  was  to 
damage  the  machinery  just  before  going  on  strike,  so  that  the 
scabs  could  not  use  it ;  but  by  1920  the  I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  Com- 
munist agitators,  who  then  began  also  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  drama  of  sabotage  in  American  industry,  commenced  to 
"fix"  machines  while  the  work  went  on.  On  the  road-building  job 
I  worked  on  near  Joliet  the  foremen  had  trouble  every  few  days 
with  the  concrete-mixers,  trucks,  and  steam-shovels.  Suddenly 
things  would  break  down  in  the  middle  of  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
whereupon  ten  or  twenty  men  stood  around  idle  while  the  me- 
chanics repaired  them. 

My  friend  the  wobbly  winked  at  me  meaningfully,  smiling.  In 
the  evening  while  we  walked  about  he  told  me  about  sabotage 
stunts  in  which  he  had  participated  or  of  which  he  had  heard. 

One  day  he  said,  "I  guess  I'm  a  short-timer  on  this  job.  Did 
you  notice  how  the  old  Irish  buzzard" — meaning  the  foreman  we 
worked  under — "watches  me  all  the  time  the  last  few  days? 
They're  getting  wise  to  me ;  maybe  one  of  the  stiffs  that  I've  tried 
to  educate  told  them  what  my  religion  is."  He  smiled.  "I'll  be 
fired  in  a  day  or  two.  But  what  the  hell !  I'll  be  on  another  job  in 
a  week,  doing  the  same  thing." 

The  next  day  he  and  three  other  men,  also  wobbly  sabotage 
apostles,  were  paid  off  and  cautioned  to  stay  away  in  the  future ; 
but  before  they  went  I  learned  that  the  two  miles  of  concrete 
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road  we  had  laid  in  the  past  month  and  a  half  would  be  full  of 
wide  cracks  within  three  weeks.  They  had  put  something  in  the 
cement  that  would  cause  it  to  crack,  and  the  contractor  would 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

I  stayed  on  the  Joliet  job  another  month,  long  enough  to  see 
the  concrete  crack;  then,  with  mid-summer  near,  I  went  on  to 
St.  Louis  with  two  young  I.  W.  W.'s  who  were  confident  that 
there  we  should  have  no  difficulty  getting  work  as  harvest  hands 
in  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  wheat  fields. 

In  St.  Louis  the  "slave  market"  also  was  full  of  wobblies.  They 
were  all  a  rather  jolly,  if  somewhat  lop-sided  lot,  aflame  with  a 
sort  of  fanaticism  tempered  with  good  humor.  I  heard  the  story 
(which  I  later  verified)  of  an  incident  that  occurred  one  winter 
before  the  War  when  the  city  was  full  of  starving  and  freezing 
unemployed  men  who  had  come  in  from  the  camps  and  fields. 
The  wobblies  decided  to  force  the  city  to  take  care  of  them ;  and 
so  one  day  several  hundred  of  them  invaded  the  restaurants, 
ordered  big  meals,  ate,  and  then  presented  their  checks  to  the 
cashiers,  telling  them  to  charge  them  to  the  mayor.  Arrested, 
they  made  speeches  in  court  that  broke  on  the  front  page.  The 
town  got  excited  over  the  prospect  of  thousands  of  men  heading 
for  St.  Louis  to  eat  at  the  mayor's  cost — for  that  was  just  what 
they  did,  out  of  jail  or  in.  The  city  council  then  bastily  passed 
an  emergency  bill  to  start  municipal  lodging  houses  with  free 
beds  and  meals.  The  "stunt"  was  a  form  of  sabotage  on  the  com- 
munity, dramatic  and  humorous,  which,  frankly,  appealed  to  me. 

Indeed,  not  a  few  wobblies  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
though  intensely  serious,  were  genial,  amusing,  and  intelligent 
fellows,  quite  frank  about  their  ideas  and  doings.  They  were  free- 
lance missionaries  in  the  cause  of  the  underdog  to  whom  the  end 
justified  the  means,  with  self-imposed  duty  to  harm  the  proper- 
tied class  as  much  as,  and  wherever,  possible;  guerrilla  soldiers 
in  the  class  war. 

In  the  Kansas  wheat  fields,  where  I  worked  for  several  weeks 
in  the  summer  of  1920,  there  was  much  stalling  or  "striking  on 
the  job,"  and  threshers  and  other  harvest  equipment  would  break 
down  in  the  midst  of  work,  when  every  hour  counted  to  the 
farmer. 

Some  thirty  miles  away  from  where  I  worked,  a  wheat  field 
nearly  a  mile  square  burned  up.  It  created  somewhat  of  a  sensa- 
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tion  in  our  camp.  The  wobblies  I  knew,  most  of  them  fairly  level- 
headed stiffs,  seemed  opposed  to  fire  and  blamed  the  "stunt"  on 
the  Communists,  who  were  much  more  drastic.  There  were  rumors 
among  the  I.  W.  W.'s  that  the  Communists  in  the  United  States 
had  orders  from  the  new  Bolshevik  Government  in  Moscow  to 
sabotage  on  the  American  industry.  The  rumors,  I  am  satisfied, 
were  not  without  foundation.  Some  time  later  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  discovered  and  published  what  was  de- 
scribed as  "an  unquestionably  authentic  confidential  circular" 
sent  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
its  agents  abroad  urging  them,  among  other  things,  to  instigate 
general  and  particular  strikes,  injure  machinery  and  boilers  in 
factories,  and  do  everything  possible  to  disorganize  capitalist  in- 
dustries. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  early  in  the  last  decade,  the 
Communist  agents  in  the  United  States  heeded  the  instructions 
from  Moscow.  During  the  railroad  and  coal-mining  strikes  in  the 
fall  of  1922  dynamiting  and  other  forms  of  sabotage  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Among  my  notes  I  happen  to  have 
press  clippings  covering  strike  violence  and  sabotage  in  the  first 
week  of  September : 

Washington,  Sept.  i. — Between  6,000  and  7,000  loaded  cars 
have  been  tampered  with,  and  will  have  to  be  unloaded  and  re- 
paired, it  was  announced  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to-day. 
Their  contents  will  have  to  be  reloaded  on  other  cars  in  order  to 
prevent  a  shortage  in  the  Northwest,  where  many  of  them  were 
consigned. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Sept.  5. — A  bridge  on  the  Jerome  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  blown  up  with  dyna- 
mite placed  under  two  abutments ;  both  fell  into  the  street  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sept.  5. — Eight  men  will  face  murder  charges, 
four  of  them  at  Memphis,  and  four  at  Hubert,  Ark.;  one  will 
face  an  attempted  train-wrecking  charge  and  another  a  Federal 
court  contempt  charge,  as  a  result  of  a  confession  said  to  have 
been  obtained  from  striking  rail-shopmen  now  under  arrest.  .  .  . 
Three  of  the  men  are  not  members  of  any  railroad  men's  union, 
but  are  said  to  be  members  of  the  communist  Workers'  Party. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Sept.  7. — The  feed  pipe  entering  the 
Beaver  Run  dam  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  near  Packerton, 
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the  chief  source  of  water  supply  on  its  lines,  was  dynamited  and 
blown  up  last  night. 

Oklahoma  City,  Sept.  7. — ^With  the  arrest  of  four  men  in  con- 
nection with  the  burning  of  a  bridge  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  south  of  Reno,  Okla.,  on  August  17,  United 
States  Marshal  Alva  McDonald  announced  here  to-night  that  he 
had  gathered  evidence  indicating  a  state-wide  plot  among  certain 
striking  shopmen  to  destroy  bridges  and  terrorize  ''Big  Four" 
Brotherhood  men  in  an  attempt  to  precipitate  a  general  railroad 
walk-out. 

Regular  leaders  of  conservative  labor  unions  issued  warnings 
to  the  strikers  to  steer  clear  of  ultra-radical  agitators,  but  even 
so,  during  the  last  decade,  sabotage  and  "striking  on  the  job" 
have  become  part  of  the  psychology  and  behavior  of  millions  of 
American  workers  who  would  resent  being  called  wobblies  or 
Communists. 


Ill 

Late  in  192 1  I  found  myself  in  the  East  again.  Unable  to  get 
work  ashore,  I  went  to  sea  and  during  the  next  year  sailed  on 
five  different  American  ships,  on  all  of  which  I  encountered  sabo- 
tage, both  among  the  sailors,  wobbly  and  non-wobb*iy,  and  the 
officers  (though,  of  course,  the  latter  would  not  have  called  their 
doings  sabotage). 

As  a  messboy  I  saw  wasted  or  thrown  overboard  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  food  supplies  and  as  a  seaman  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  paint  and  ship's  equipment.  I  met  wobblies 
on  every  ship  and  made  friends  with  a  few  of  them. 

One  of  them,  I  remember,  once  said  to  me,  "The  American 
underdog  is  getting  wised  up,  and  so  is  the  American  underling ; 
I  mean  the  small-time  bosses  and  overseers,  like  the  officers  on  a 
ship.  They're  beginning  to  realize  they're  underpaid,  and  they 
act  accordingly.  I've  been  going  to  sea  now  for  fifteen  years  and, 
if  I  know  anything — and  I  consider  myself  a  pretty  smart  guy — 
there  is,  for  instance,  more  graft — petty  graft — on  American 
ships  than  ever  before.  As  you  know,  stewards  ruin  food  and  dump 
it  overboard  so  that  when  they  get  in  port  they  can  order  more 
provisions  and  collect  a  small  commission  on  the  purchase  from 
the  provision  house.  The  same  is  true  of  mates,  engineers,  and 
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masters.  On  some  ships  I've  been  on  the  whole  gang  of  them  was 
in  cahoots,  selling  great  big  coils  of  expensive  Manila  rope  in  for- 
eign ports  or  rolling  them  overboard,  throwing  over  whole  cans 
of  ship's  paint,  and  so  on — so  that  they  could  order  more  rope 
and  paint,  and  collect  cumshaw." 

On  a  ship  on  which  I  made  a  round-trip  from  New  York  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  the  fo'c's'le  was  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 
saboteur — and  some  of  the  men  had  scarcely  heard  of  I.  W. 
W.-ism.  The  wobblies  had  what  at  least  they  deemed  a  high  so- 
cial motive  when  they  preached  and  practiced  sabotage;  the 
non-I.  W.  W.  saboteurs,  however,  seemed  to  be  just  in  an  ugly 
mood  and  derived  a  mean  personal  satisfaction  when,  instead  of 
washing  a  paint  brush,  they  tossed  it  over  the  rail  or  threw  whole 
bucketfuls  of  paint  into  the  sea.  There  was  no  ship-mindedness. 
"To  hell  with  'er!''  was  the  motto.  'To  hell  with  the  owners!" 
We  discussed  the  graft  that  the  skipper,  the  chief  engineer,  the 
mates,  and  the  steward  were  pulling  down  each  trip.  I  was  told 
that  two  voyages  before  the  captain  and  the  engineer  had  "fixed 
up"  the  engines  so  that  the  vessel  had  to  be  laid  up  in  a  San 
Pedro  shipyard  for  three  weeks  for  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  repairs,  for  which  they  collected  a  reward  from 
the  shipyard's  agent. 

I  found  out  that  I.  W.  W.  and  other  saboteurs  aboard  ships 
often  helped  the  officers  do  their  dirty  work,  and  with  great  gusto. 
I  recall  that  once  when  one  of  the  mates  ordered  a  group  of  us 
sailors  to  throw  over  the  side  a  slightly  damaged  oil  hose  nearly 
fifty  feet  long  and  worth  several  hundred  dollars,  because  the 
skipper  did  not  want  to  bother  making  out  a  report  to  the  home 
office  the  way  it  had  been  damaged,  most  of  us  laughed ;  it  was  a 
joke  on  the  company — "to  hell  with  it ! " 

An  I.  W.  W.  sailor,  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  worker  I  ever 
met,  said  to  me  once  when  we  discussed  sabotage  on  the  ships, 
"You  see  in  the  magazines  that  the  United  States  is  having  great 
difficulties  in  establishing  a  merchant  marine  of  any  consequence 
because  in  America  ship-building  costs  exceed  those  elsewhere; 
because  American  investors  would  expect  a  larger  return  on  capi- 
tal invested  in  shipping  than  foreign  companies  make,  and  be- 
cause the  wages  of  American  crews  are  higher  than  those  paid  by 
the  lines  of  other  countries — with  the  logical  result,  so  they  say, 
that  the  American  freight  and  passenger  rates  must  be  higher. 
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and  consequently  shippers  find  it  advantageous  to  deliver  their 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms.  I'm  no  'high-powered  executive,'  only 
a  fo'c's'le  stiff ;  but  I  know  enough  to  realize  that  all  these  alibis 
are  only  superficially  true ;  the  last  alibi,  perhaps,  not  even  super- 
ficially. In  point  of  fact,  American  officers  and  men  do  receive 
higher  wages  than  the  ships'  crews  of  other  countries  except 
Canada ;  but  in  relation  to  the  wages  ashore  American  crews  are 
hardly  as  well  paid  as  the  Japanese.  And,  to  my  mind,  therein  lies 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  sad  state  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  American  go-getter  in  the  shipping  business, 
as  his  brothers  in  other  lines,  is  stupidly  greedy;  for  those  who, 
caught  between  the  circumstances  of  their  environment  and  their 
own  innate  qualities  and  short-comings,  are  compelled  to  sell  him 
their  brains  and  brawn,  he  usually  has  small  consideration  and 
rewards  them  as  meagerly  as  he  can  help  for  all  the  effort  he  can 
exact  from  them — with  the  result  that  in  the  long  run  his  slaves 
get  back  at  him,  some  of  them  through  conscious  sabotage,  such 
as  our  I.  W.  W.  sabotage,  which  nibbles  away  at  the  vitals  of  the 
capitalist  system;  others,  half-unwittingly,  through  sabotage 
which  has  no  social  aim  and  is  purely  personal  revenge,  but  which 
blindly  attains  the  same  purpose — hastens  the  decay  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  the  so-called  maintenance  of  American  ships 
is  higher  than  of  most  foreign  ships,  but  that  is  solely  because  the 
crews  don't  give  a  damn  for  the  ships  or  the  owners  and  wilfully 
waste.  I  don't  doubt  but  that  more  is  wasted  on  American  ships 
than  the  shippers  manage  to  get  out  of  the  Government  in  sub- 
sidies." 

A  few  months  after  he  had  said  this  to  me — it  was  in  1922 — 
my  wobbly  sailor  friend  and  I  signed  on  the  Oskawa  at  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  freighter,  6,100 
gross  tons,  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  refrigeration  system, 
built  in  19 1 8  at  the  cost  of  nearly  two  million  dollars.  We  sailed 
to  Hamburg  with  a  small  cargo.  The  trip  there  was  uneventful. 
The  crew  was  the  usual  crew  that  one  then  found  on  American 
freighters,  perhaps  a  little  worse.  The  half  a  dozen  wobblies  I 
found  in  the  fo'c's'le  unquestionably  were  the  best  men  aboard. 
The  skipper  was  an  old  man,  not  in  the  best  of  health,  somewhat 
bewildered  by  his  responsibility.  The  mates,  engineers,  and  the 
steward  were  a  collection  of  bleary-eyed  "lime-juicers"  and  over- 
bearing "squareheads,"  licensed  during  the  war  emergency  when 
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almost  anybody  could  have  obtained  a  ticket.  There  was  much 
drunkenness  and  brawling,  along  with  poor  navigation. 

In  Hamburg  we  picked  up  an  enormous  cargo  of  champagne 
and  liqueurs  for  South  America.  Then,  four  or  five  days  after 
leaving  Germany,  bottles  began  to  pop  in  the  officers'  rooms  and 
the  mess-rooms,  finally  even  on  the  bridge  and  in  the  chart-room, 
and  cases  of  the  marvelous  liquids  found  their  way  into  the  crew's 
quarters. 

The  old  skipper — feeble  and  unresourceful  character  that  he 
was,  scared  of  his  own  authority,  befuddled  by  endless  Shipping 
Board  regulations  and  the  Seamen's  Act,  afraid  of  legal  trouble 
which  would  entail  making  all  sorts  of  reports  at  which  he  was 
not  clever — was  beside  himself.  The  second  mate  was  the  only 
other  officer  who  kept  sober.  The  ship  was  thrown  off  her  course 
several  times ;  but,  finally  and  miraculously,  thanks  in  part  per- 
haps to  the  six  or  seven  I.  W.  W.'s  who  stayed  sober  and  helped 
the  skipper  to  run  the  boat,  she  reached  Brazil. 

The  cargo  discharged,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Oskawa  was 
short  over  a  hundred  cases  of  champagne,  kilmmel,  and  other 
such  fancy  hooch.  The  old  man,  of  course,  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  stuff ;  but,  nearly  the  whole  ship  being  in  a  sort  of  loose  con- 
spiracy against  him,  he  was  unable  to  locate  a  single  case  aboard 
or  prove  anything  against  his  officers.  He  signed  for  the  shortage, 
to  be  made  ^ood  by  the  ship.  He  looked  around  both  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo,  but  realized  that  he  could  not  pick  up 
any  better  officers  and  crew  in  South  America,  even  should  he  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  rid  himself  of  his  present  gang. 

The  Oskawa's  cargo  on  the  return  trip  to  Hamburg  was  about 
a  thousand  tons  of  frozen  meat. 

A  day  or  so  out,  champagne  bottles  that  they  had  hidden  away 
began  to  pop  once  more  in  the  officers'  rooms  and  on  the  bridge. 
Most  of  the  officers  became  openly  hostile  to  the  captain,  who 
was  at  his  wits'  end.  He  carried  a  gun  and,  in  his  futile  way, 
threatened  to  arm  a  few  sailors,  including  myself  and  three  of  the 
I.  W.  W.'s,  whom  he  considered  loyal. 

One  day  someone  fed  too  much  oil  into  the  furnaces,  and  the 
fire  blazed  out  of  the  funnel,  belching  burning  oil  all  over  the 
ship.  The  fire  destroyed  or  damaged  a  good  part  of  the  upper 
structure,  including  most  of  the  Hfe-boats,  the  bridge,  and  the 
chart-room ;  indeed,  it  was  sheer  luck  that  the  sober  part  of  the 
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crew — mostly  I.  W.  W.'s — managed  to  extinguish  it.  "We'd  let 
'er  burn/'  said  the  wobblies,  "if  it  weren't  that  we'd  go  to  hell 
with  'er." 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  While  still  several  days  from 
Hamburg,  the  engineer  burned  out  the  dynamos,  so  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  the  Oskawa  was  without  lights  and  there  was 
no  more  cold  air  for  the  refrigerator  pipes.  Indeed,  to  the  great 
menace  of  all  other  ships  on  that  course,  part  of  the  time  she 
sailed  at  night  without  running-lights.  We  used  petrol  lamps, 
which,  however,  were  little  better  than  nothing;  and  one  night 
the  first  mate,  too  drunk  in  his  bunk  to  raise  himself  and  put  out 
the  light,  kicked  the  lamp  over — and  we  had  to  put  out  another 
fire. 

Then,  instead  of  pumping  out  the  bilges,  one  of  the  men 
pumped  out  nearly  all  the  fresh  water!  There  was  enough  left 
for  drinking  but  none  for  the  boilers ;  so  we  were  compelled  to  use 
salt  water  for  steam,  with  the  result  that  presently  the  valves 
were  choked  with  salt.  We  had  to  stop  every  few  hours  to  clean 
them  out. 

We  were  about  a  day  off  Madeira  when  the  Oskawa's  engines 
went  out  of  commission  entirely.  We  drifted  a  night  and  a  day 
while  the  machinery  was  being  sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  us 
to  limp  into  Madeira,  in  which  port,  however,  there  were  no  fa- 
cilities for  any  extensive  repairs,  and  we  procured, -only  water 
and  a  few  more  lamps  and  some  petrol  for  the  running-lights. 
The  dynamos,  it  appeared,  were  totally  ruined. 

The  refrigeration  system  not  functioning,  the  frozen  meat  be- 
gan to  melt  and  smell;  whereupon,  to  make  a  good  job  of  it, 
someone — I  suspect  one  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s — shot  steam  into  the 
refrigerator  pipes,  with  the  result  that  before  it  was  discovered 
much  of  the  cargo  was  cooked  or  otherwise  spoiled. 

Anyhow,  the  wobblies  laughed  among  themselves,  figuring  how 
much  the  United  States  Government  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
ruined  cargo. 

Somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  the  fuel-oil  supply  sud- 
denly gave  out,  and  we  had  to  be  towed  into  Hamburg,  where  the 
investigations  that  followed  nearly  drove  the  master  out  of  his 
mind.  At  the  end  he  was  exonerated  and  some  of  the  officers  were 
jailed  and  deprived  of  their  licenses.  The  Oskawa  was  sufficiently 
repaired  to  be  taken  back  to  the  United  States  and  there  put  in 
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the  "boneyard,"  where  there  already  were  hundreds  of  other 
ships  in  no  better  condition ! 

One  of  my  I.  W.  W.  friends  aboard  said  to  me,  "They  couldn't 
have  done  a  better  piece  of  sabotage  even  if  everybody  from  the 
skipper  down  had  been  a  wobbly  or  a  Communist.  Halleluiah ! " 

IV 

The  Oskawa  incident — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord in  Washington  and  had  also  received  considerable  attention 
in  the  Hamburg  press  at  the  time,  as  well  as  some  slight  mention 
in  the  American  newspapers — disgusted  me  utterly  with  sailor- 
ing,  and  so  I  began  to  earn  my  existence  again  ashore.  From 
1923-27  I  worked  on  dozens  of  jobs  all  the  way  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Los  Angeles — in  steel,  furniture,  shoe,  and  textile  fac- 
tories, on  farms  and  ranches,  in  restaurants,  in  a  stone  quarry 
and  a  print-shop,  in  a  grocery-store  and  an  automobile  plant,  on 
construction  jobs,  on  docks  unloading  ships — and  practically 
everywhere  I  found  some  form  of  sabotage.  Nowhere  did  I  find 
any  real  zest  for  work,  any  pride  in  labor  except,  perhaps,  among 
the  Hunkie  steel-men  in  Pennsylvania,  who  derive  a  vast  and 
j  inarticulate  sort  of  satisfaction  out  of  making  steel,  though  they 
hate  the  mill-owners,  whom  they  never  see.  Among  the  American- 
born  steel  workers  there  was  an  active  hatred  for  certain  steel 
interests;  in^not  a  few  places  in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  they 
were  boycotting  the  Carnegie  public  libraries,  and  I  knew  a 
young  man  in  Allegheny  who  spent  his  free  hours  in  the  evening 
at  the  local  public  library,  tearing  leaves  out  of  books  when  the 
attendants  were  not  looking.  He  told  me  that  his  father  had  been 
killed  by  the  "Cossacks"  in  the  Great  Steel  Strike  in  1919.  Now 
he  was  a  Communist,  bitter,  sullen,  and  profane,  getting  a  satis- 
faction out  of  destroying  "Carnegie's  capitalistic  books." 

In  a  furniture  shop  in  Cleveland,  where  I  managed  to  get  a  job 
as  a  carpenter's  helper,  I  found  cliques  ,of  workmen  organized  to 
help  one  another  in  working  for  themselves  on  the  boss's  time, 
making  parts  out  of  the  boss's  material,  then  smuggling  them 
out  under  their  clothes  in  the  evening,  and  finally  assembling 
them  at  home  into  chairs  and  cabinets,  either  for  sale  or  for  their 
own  use. 

In  a  lace  mill  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  I  worked  a  while,  I 
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found  the  operatives,  especially  the  men,  in  a  bad  mood.  The 
management  was  speeding  up  the  machines,  forcing  the  em- 
ployees to  work  faster  and  faster  for  the  same  pay,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  was  much  sabotage  on  the  machinery.  Looms  were 
injured;  on  the  large  machines  leather  bands  were  cut  with 
safety-razor  blades.  The  foremen  blamed  these  things  on  "those 
Communist  bastards."  On  several  of  the  cut  leather  bands  one 
morning  "Sacco-Vanzetti"  was  inscribed  in  white  chalk. 

I  worked  in  three  or  four  restaurants  in  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  encountered  sabotage  in  at  least  two  of  them.  In  one 
place  a  Communist  dishwasher  before  quitting  poured  several 
cans  of  kerosene  into  barrels  of  sugar  and  containers  of  coffee 
and  tea.  I  imagine  that  he  went  from  job  to  job  doing  this  sort 
of  thing. 

In  New  York  I  met  another  Communist,  a  handsome  red- 
headed young  Irishman,  whose  special  ''racket"  was  to  work  on 
soda-fountains  in  the  garment-making  sections  and  serve  his 
Communist  friends,  men  and  girls,  whom  he  counted  by  the  score, 
expensive  milk  drinks  and  fancy  sandwiches  for  which  he  handed 
them  nickel  and  dime  checks  to  pay  the  cashier.  When  he  was 
discovered  and  discharged  he  found  himself  another  job  in  the 
Bronx  or  Brooklyn  near  some  factory  employing  great  numbers 
of  Communists. 

In  a  print-shop  in  Kansas  City  the  men,  instead  of  distributing 
expensive  type,  dumped  it  into  the  so-called  "hell  bq...*'  A  printer 
friend  of  mine  who  has  worked  in  big  and  small  shops,  union  and 
non-union,  all  over  the  country,  tells  me  that  the  hell  box  still  is 
a  very  popular  receptacle  for  type.  Few  printers  nowadays  retain 
any  love  for  fine  type  or  good  workmanship. 

In  a  shoe  factory  in  Milwaukee  a  man  was  pointed  out  to  me 
who  was  known  among  some  of  his  fellow  workers  to  be  a  sabo- 
teur. An  eccentric-looking  character,  he  hated  the  machines  and 
had  all  sorts  of  devices  to  damage  them.  He  was  an  indefinite 
sort  of  radical  to  whose  mind  the  machines  were  a  great  curse  to 
humanity.  I  have  encountered  this  hate  for  machines  elsewhere. 
Men  vent  it  in  various  forms  of  sabotage,  which  has  no  connec- 
tion with  I.  W.  W.-ism  or  Communism,  but  is  purely  a  matter  of 
revenge.  I  have  seen  men  who — sometimes  drunk,  sometimes 
sober — cursed  the  machine  and,  passing  by,  shook  their  fists  at 
the  mills,  declaring  that  they  were  not  their  slaves.  Every  big 
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industrial  town  seems  to  have  "nuts"  who  beheve  machines  are 
aHve  and  hold  them — the  workers — in  their  power. 

Shortly  after  the  War  I  read — I  forget  where — about  an  Ameri- 
can soldier — "a  nut" — who  believed  that  machines  were  killing 
men  in  revenge  for  the  work  that  men  made  them  do.  ''Stop  the 
machines,"  he  would  cry,  lying  wounded  in  a  hospital,  "and 
there'll  be  no  more  war.  Machines  make  war — machines  kill  us ! " 


Of  late  years  big  and  bitter  labor  upheavals  have  been  com- 
paratively few  in  the  United  States,  but  the  struggle  of  the  have- 
nots  against  the  haves  goes  on  unceasingly  and  relentlessly  just 
the  same ;  only  now  it  is  no  longer  open  warfare  as  it  was  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Upon  the  surface  things  have  been  quiet;  un- 
derneath the  workers  were  being  infected  with  the  germs  of  sa- 
botage and  "striking  on  the  job." 

In  the  last  decade  the  employers,  with  their  great  war-enhanced 
wealth  and  power,  their  growing  hunger  for  more  wealth  and 
power,  and  their  efficient  local,  state,  and  national  organizations 
formed  to  combat  the  efforts  of  labor  to  improve  its  economic 
and  social  status,  have  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  power  of 
unionism,  both  conservative  and  radical,  and  checking  its  growth. 
Indeed,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to-day  is  an  unmili- 
tant  body,  palpably  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World,  unquestionably  the  most  military  labor  body  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  America,  have  been  suppressed  almost  en- 
tirely, or  driven  underground,  in  places  where  early  in  the  1920's 
they  were  "a  menace."  To-day  not  more  than  eight  per  cent  of 
the  American  workers  are  organized,  while  in  the  political  field 
the  Socialist  Party  is  of  no  account  whatever.  Not  forgetting 
even  the  Communists,  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  United  States  has  no  effective  rad- 
ical or  labor  movement. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  employers'  anti-union  drives,  the  waves 
of  anti-Red  hysteria,  and  the  laborites'  and  radicals'  inability  to 
match  the  industrialists'  brains  and  weapons  in  open  warfare, 
there  is  a  vast  mob  of  unorganized  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
each  man  left  to  his  own  devices  to  improve  his  lot  in  life  and 
j  revenge  himself  upon  the  system  which  uses  him  only  when  his 
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toil  may  bring  profits  for  the  employer,  lets  him  starve  (unless  he 
turns  bootlegger  or  criminal)  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  produc- 
tion, and  utterly  discards  him  when  he  gets  old.  There  is  to-day 
perhaps  as  much  radicalism  among  American  workmen  as  there 
ever  was ;  only  now  it  finds  scarcely  any  vent  in  organized  open 
political  or  industrial  action  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
workers'  radicalism  now  finds  individual  expression  in  doing  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  wages  they  receive  and  wasting  as  much 
material  as  possible.  Their  radicalism  now  lacks  all  social  visior 
and  purpose;  its  motive  is  mainly  personal  revenge. 

Workmen  are  cynical.  The  motto  in  a  factory  where  I  once 
worked  was  "To  hell  with  'em  all  but  six;  save  them  for  pall- 
bearers ! "  The  more  intelligent  workers  have  no  faith  in  politics 
They  sneer  at  the  Socialist  Party,  especially  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed at  close  range  the  futile  tactics  of  its  leaders.  They  have 
no  faith  in  trade-unionism;  most  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
unions  belong  because  they  must;  because,  for  the  time  being 
the  unions  still  control  certain  jobs.  They  know  their  leaders  are 
crooked.  I  have  heard  members  call  their  officials  crooks  from  the 
floor  in  meeting  and  refer  to  their  organizations  as  "rackets.' 
They  have  no  faith  in  a  better  future  for  themselves  as  a  class 
while  at  the  same  time  they  feel  that  they  are  "stuck" — that  mosi 
of  them  are  fated  to  remain  workmen  till  they  get  too  old  tc 
work.  They  know  that  "the  system"  is  unjust  to  them ;  they  have 
been  told  so  by  numberless  Red  agitators  and  demagogues,  pasi 
and  present.  They  realize  that  most  of  their  class  movements 
industrial  and  political,  in  the  past  have  been  largely  ineffective 
They  know  that  the  cause  of  low  wages  is  a  surplus  of  labor,  anc 
that  unemployment,  which  hits  them  every  once  in  a  while,  is  due 
to  overproduction.  And  so,  logically  enough  from  their  individua 
points  of  view,  they  strike-on-the-job  and  waste  the  bosses'  time 
and  material,  thereby  stretching  out,  as  they  feel,  their  spell  o: 
employment  and  diminishing  the  profits  of  employers,  who,  the} 
believe,  underpay  them. 

This  goes  on,  more  or  less,  as  I  have  hinted,  throughout  indus 
try,  even  where  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  who  developed  striking-on-the-jot 
and  sabotage  tactics  in  America,  have  never  been  strong  (except 
of  course,  in  the  great  plants  with  the  speed-up  system,  such  a; 
the  Ford  factories,  where  the  motions  of  every  workman  are 
purely  mechanical,  prescribed  by  the  management,  and  the  fore 
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men  see  that  he  executes  them  with  the  required  result).  Early- 
last  summer,  for  instance,  the  organized  cafeteria  owners  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn  gave  out  the  information  that  saboteurs 
among  their  employees  waste  or  destroy  from  one  to  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  food  a  year. 

The  working  class  has  been  driven  to  sabotage  by  the  greed  on 
the  part  of  the  industrialists.  When  the  I.  W.  W.'s  took  it  up,  it 
was  about  the  only  effective  weapon  left  to  the  underdog.  Then 
the  wobblies  lost  control  of  it,  and  sabotage  lost  its  social  vision 
and  purpose.  Now  in  many  places,  as  I  have  shown,  it  borders 
upon  the  criminal — a  menace  not  only  to  industry,  but  to  our 
national  character. 

Some  employers,  trying  to  combat  sabotage,  hire  spies  whom 
they  pay  more  than  regular  workmen,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
spot  strikers-on-the-job  and  saboteurs  and  get  them  eliminated 
and  blacklisted.  But  this,  to  my  notion,  is  combating  one  evil 
with  another,  which  produces  a  third  and  even  greater  evil.  With 
spies  in  the  factories,  the  workers  distrust  one  another,  each  be- 
lieving that  the  other  is  or  may  be  a  spy — which,  I  believe,  plays 
the  devil  with  the  men's  sense  of  honor.  It  tends  to  make  "heels" 
and  "sneaks"  of  them.  I  know  of  cases  where  workmen  practiced 
sabotage  upon  one  another,  framing  up  on  their  fellows  in  order 
to  get  their  jobs  or  gain  other  advantages.  I  know  a  case  where  a 
man  was  beaten  up  by  his  fellow  workers  who  believed  him  to  be 
a  spy.  He  was  no  more  a  spy  than  they  were. 

The  employer  who  hires  sabotage  spies  in  his  shop  is  obviously 
concerned  only  for  his  profits;  and  even  from  that  angle  he  is 
dealing  with  the  problem  very  superficially,  ineffectually. 

VI 

What,  then,  can  or  should  the  employer  do  when  he  finds  sabo- 
tage going  on  among  his  workers? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  on  a  train  from  Chicago  to  California, 
I  met  a  charming,  intelligent  man  who,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a 
member  of  a  company  manufacturing  a  well-known,  nationally 
advertised  product  and  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Los  Ange- 
les. He  had  read  something  I  had  written  in  a  magazine.  We 
talked,  among  other  things,  about  the  labor  question,  which  I 
was  just  beginning  to  look  at  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of 
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the  worker,  as  formerly,  but  from  that  of  society  as  a  whole.  I 
was  glad  of  the  chance  to  get  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  an  industrialist  endowed  with  social  feeling  and 
intelligence.  When  I  mentioned  to  him  sabotage  and  striking-on- 
the-job  and  told  him  some  things  which  I  bring  out  in  this 
article,  he  said  to  me  something  to  this  effect : 

"I  know  from  my  own  experience  as  an  employer  that  what 
you  say  is  true.  Up  until  1926  we  had  a  good  deal  of  sabotage 
and  purposeful  inefficiency  in  our  factories,  especially  in  Chi- 
cago and  Kansas  City.  We  hired  'spies,'  as  you  call  them,  but  I 
found  that  hiring  them  was  bad  for  another  reason  besides  the 
one  you  just  mentioned.  When  you  engage  a  detective  to  spy  on 
someone  you  do  so  on  the  theory  that  the  person  you  want 
watched  or  shadowed  is  a  wrongdoer  or  is  likely  to  do  something 
wrong  or  harmful ;  and  since  most  detectives  are  none  too  scrupu- 
lous, when  they  find  nothing  to  report  they  try  if  possible  to 
make  that  person  do  something  wrong  or  criminal,  thus  justify- 
ing themselves  and  stretching  out  their  jobs,  which  depend  on 
wrongdoing  and  criminality. 

"We  had  detectives  in  our  factories,  off  and  on,  from  1923, 
when  we  first  became  aware  of  sabotage,  until  1926.  They  re- 
ported saboteurs  and  we  fired  them,  often — indeed,  I  think,  as  a 
rule — without  giving  them  any  reason.  But  this  spying-and-firing 
system  did  very  little  if  any  good.  Sabotage  continued ;  most  of 
it  was  of  the  petty  variety,  but  even  so  in  the  long  run,  believe 
me,  it  amounted  to  a  good  deal.  The  disturbing  thing  about  it 
was  that  we  never  knew  just  how  much  it  cost  us.  By  the  way, 
we  have  eight  factories,  and  most  of  our  workers  are  non-union 
men  and  women. 

"So  in  the  spring  of  1926  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  get  down 
among  the  saboteurs  myself.  I  went  to  work  in  our  Kansas  City 
plant  where  no  one  knew  me  by  sight  except  the  general  man- 
ager, who  sent  me,  under  another  name,  to  one  of  the  foremen 
with  a  note  instructing  him  to  give  me  a  job. 

"Of  course  I  discovered  sabotage  right  off — small  stuff,  and 
for  the  most  part  rather  pathetic  and  disgusting.  But  the  most 
interesting  thing  that  I  discovered  was  that  the  detectives  or 
'spies' — there  were  ten  in  this  factory — ^had  two  or  three  men 
in  the  plant  whose  business  it  was  to  talk  wild  radical  stuff  to 
our  people,  urge  them  to  sabotage,  and  teach  them  how  to  stall 
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at  work,  so  that  the  detectives  whom  we  hired  to  watch  the  men 
had  something  to  report!  The  detective  agency  had  saboteur  in- 
structors on  its  staff !  Naturally,  I  at  once  took  steps  to  have  all 
detectives  discharged. 

"I  stayed  in  the  plant  several  months — and,  by  the  way,  never 
had  a  more  interesting  time  in  my  life — and  worked  and  studied 
the  men,  their  psychology,  and  their  conditions  at  first  hand, 
sabotage  and  everything.  I  managed  to  get  transferred  from  one 
department  to  another  without  creating  much  suspicion. 

"Finally,  I  got  next  to  one  of  our  foremen,  a  middle-aged  fellow 
who  impressed  me  the  moment  I  saw  him  as  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
man  of  quality.  He  had  a  reserved,  dignified  manner,  and  once 
during  lunch-hour  I  observed  him  reading  one  of  the  better  maga- 
zines. He  and  I  became  sort  of  chummy.  I  told  him  that  in  my 
day  I  used  to  hold  down  responsible  jobs,  but  that  of  late  I 
couldn't  get  anything  decent.  I  believe  he  never  suspected  that  I 
was  a  ^spy'  on  my  own  hook.  He  probably  took  me  on  my  looks, 
as  I  did  him — sort  of  instinctively.  He  told  me  that  he  used  to  be 
a  labor  official  who  had  got  himself  in  bad  with  his  union.  He 
was  some  sort  of  radical,  a  'tired  radical.'  He  had  little  faith  in 
the  labor  movement  and  in  the  Sociahst  Party. 

"Anyhow,  among  other  things,  we  talked  of  sabotage  and  'pat- 
ting the  cat,' — a  local  phrase  for  stalling  on  the  job  while  pre- 
tending to  be  busy.  He  admitted  there  was  considerable  of  that 
going  on  in  the  factory.  I  asked  why,  and  he  said  the  fault  was 
'above,'  with  the  management.  'I  don't  mean  only  the  manage- 
ment here,'  he  said,  'but  in  industry  in  general.  Workers  are  no 
longer  as  dumb  as  they  used  to  be.  Why  should  they  wear  them- 
selves out?  Why  should  they  work  more  than  they  absolutely 
have  to  ?  Or  more  than  they  think  they  get  paid  for  ?' 

"I  said,  'What  do  you  mean?' 

"'I  mean  that  nobody — or  scarcely  anybody — gets  enough.  I 
don't  know  just  what  dividends  the  company  paid  last  year,  but 
I'm  sure  they  were  high.  I  know  that  production  efficiency  has 
increased  in  this  factory  over  twenty  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years,  while  the  wages  of  workers,  from  foremen  down  to  ordi- 
nary laborers,  have  gone  up  only  two  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  manager's  pay  here  has  been  in- 
creased more  than  fijty  per  cent.  See  what  I  mean  ?  The  half-way 
intelligent  workers  know  this,  and  most  of  them  are  radicals.' 
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"Well,  that  man  gave  me  something  to  think  about.  I  saw  that 
he  was  right  in  his  analysis  of  the  situation.  I  went  back  to  Chi- 
cago, our  head  office,  and  began  my  campaign  to  have  the  wages 
raised  all  around.  I  had  a  hot  argument  on  my  hands,  but  at  the 
end  my  recommendation  went  through.  We  announced  a  raise  in 
all  our  factories,  explaining  that  in  this  the  company  was 
prompted  by  its  desire  to  share  with  all  the  employees  the  in- 
creased profits  from  the  higher  rate  of  production.  Of  course^ 
many  of  our  stockholders  objected,  but  since  then  we've  man- 
aged to  bring  most  of  them  around  to  our  idea. 

"That  was  in  the  fall  of  1926.  Since  then  waste  by  sabotage 
and  otherwise,  as  I  have  convinced  myself  at  first  hand,  has  gone 
down  almost  to  nothing.  We  employ  no  detectives.  Production 
efficiency  has  improved  still  more  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
we  have  just  announced  another  raise  in  all  wages.  Next  year  I 
hope  to  put  over  the  five-day  week. 

"I  believe  that,  intrinsically,  the  American  workers  are  reason- 
able. They  appreciate  fair  treatment.  And  in  the  long  run  it  pays 
to  treat  them  right.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
increase  in  our  payrolls  since  1926  has  been  less  than  the  sabotage 
practices  on  the  part  of  our  workers  had  formerly  cost  us." 

Quoting  my  fellow  traveler  of  a  year  ago  is  perhaps  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  question  of  what  an  employer  should  do 
when  he  discovers  sabotage  going  on.  Industrialists,  for  their  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  workers'  and  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
should  begin  to  imitate  the  above-cited  example.  The  harm  that 
sabotage  has  done  to  the  character  of  the  American  working 
people  can  be  repaired — perhaps  never  wholly — only  by  decent 
treatment  of  workers  in  industry:  good  wages  and  steady  em- 
ployment. 

1.  What  is  sabotage? 

2.  What  is  its  purpose? 

3.  What  examples  have  you  observed? 

4.  How  can  it  best  be  eliminated  from  industry? 
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LIFT  UP  THINE  EYES 

BY  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

Sherwood  Anderson,  well-known  American  novelist  and  story 
writer,  is  constantly  occupied  with  contemporary  problems,  as  is 
shown  in  this  article.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  A  Story  Teller's  Story,  Dark  Laughter,  and  Tar. 

It  is  a  big  assembling  plant  in  a  city  of  the  Northwest.  They 
assemble  there  the  Bogel  car.  It  is  a  car  that  sells  in  large  num- 
bers and  at  a  low  price.  The  parts  are  made  in  one  great  central 
plant  and  shipped  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  assembled. 
There  is  little  or  no  manufacturing  done  in  the  assembling  plant 
itself.  The  parts  come  in.  These  great  companies  have  learned  to 
use  the  railroad  cars  for  storage. 

At  the  central  plant  everything  is  done  on  schedule.  As  soon 
as  the  parts  are  made  they  go  into  railroad  cars.  They  are  on  their 
way  to  the  assembling  plants  scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
and  they  arrive  on  schedule. 

The  assembling  plant  assembles  cars  for  a  certain  territory.  A 
careful  survey  has  been  made.  This  territory  can  afford  to  buy  so 
and  so  many  cars  per  day. 

"But  suppose  the  people  do  not  want  the  cars?" 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

People,  American  people,  no  longer  buy  cars.  They  do  not  buy 
newspapers,  books,  foods,  pictures,  clothes.  Things  are  sold  to 
people  now.  If  a  territory  can  take  so  and  so  many  Bogel  cars, 
find  men  who  can  make  them  take  the  cars.  That  is  the  way 
things  are  done  now. 

In  the  assembling  plant  everyone  works  "on  the  belt."  This  is 
a  big  steel  conveyor,  a  kind  of  moving  sidewalk,  waist-high.  It  is 
a  great  river  running  down  through  the  plant.  Various  tributary 
streams  come  into  the  main  stream,  the  main  belt.  They  bring 
tires,  they  bring  headlights,  horns,  bumpers  for  cars.  They  flow 
into  the  main  stream.  The  main  stream  has  its  source  at  the 
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freight  cars,  where  the  parts  are  unloaded,  and  it  flows  out  to  the 
other  end  of  the  factory  and  into  other  freight  cars. 

The  finished  automobiles  go  into  the  freight  cars  at  the  deliv- 
ery end  of  the  belt.  The  assembly  plant  is  a  place  of  peculiar 
tension.  You  feel  it  when  you  go  in.  It  never  lets  up.  Men  here 
work  always  on  tension.  There  is  no  let-up  to  the  tension.  If  you 
can't  stand  it  get  out. 

It  is  the  belt.  The  belt  is  boss.  It  moves  always  forward.  Now  the 
chassis  goes  on  the  belt.  A  hoist  lifts  it  up  and  places  it  just  so. 
There  is  a  man  at  each  corner.  The  chassis  is  deposited  on  the 
belt  and  it  begins  to  move.  Not  too  rapidly.  There  are  things  to 
be  done. 

How  nicely  everything  is  calculated.  Scientific  men  have  done 
this.  They  have  watched  men  work.  They  have  stood  looking, 
watch  in  hand.  There  is  care  taken  about  everything.  Look  up. 
Lift  up  thine  eyes.  Hoists  are  bringing  engines,  bodies,  wheels, 
fenders.  These  come  out  of  side  streams  flowing  into  the  main 
stream.  They  move  at  a  pace  very  nicely  calculated.  They  will 
arrive  at  the  main  stream  at  just  a  certain  place  at  just  a  certain 
time. 

In  this  shop  there  is  no  question  of  wages  to  be  wrangled  about. 
The  men  work  but  eight  hours  a  day  and  are  well  paid.  They  are, 
almost  without  exception,  young,  strong  men.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  eight  hours  a  day  in  this  place  may  be  much  longer 
than  twelve  or  even  sixteen  hours  in  the  old  carelessly  run  plants. 

They  can  get  better  pay  here  than  at  any  other  shop  in  town. 
Although  I  am  a  man  wanting  a  good  many  minor  comforts  in  life, 
I  could  live  well  enough  on  the  wages  made  by  the  workers  in 
this  place.  Sixty  cents  an  hour  to  begin  and  then,  after  a  proba- 
tion period  of  sixty  days,  if  I  can  stand  the  pace,  seventy  cents  or 
more. 

To  stand  the  pace  is  the  real  test.  Special  skill  is  not  required. 
It  is  all  perfectly  timed,  perfectly  calculated.  If  you  are  a  body 
upholsterer,  so  many  tacks  driven  per  second.  Not  too  many.  If  a 
man  hurries  too  much  too  many  tacks  drop  on  the  floor.  If  a 
man  gets  too  hurried  he  is  not  efficient.  Let  an  expert  take  a 
month,  two  months,  to  find  out  just  how  many  tacks  the  average 
good  man  can  drive  per  second. 

There  must  be  a  certain  standard  maintained  in  the  finished 
product.  Remember  that.  It  must  pass  inspection  after  inspection. 
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Do  not  crowd  too  hard. 

Crowd  all  you  can. 

Keep  crowding. 

There  are  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  perhaps  fifty  such  assembling 
plants,  all  over  the  country,  each  serving  its  own  section.  Wires 
pass  back  and  forth  daily.  The  central  office — from  which  all  the 
parts  come — at  Jointville  is  the  nerve  center.  Wires  come  in  and 
go  out  of  Jointville.  In  so  and  so  many  hours  Williamsburg,  with 
so  and  so  many  men,  produced  so  and  so  many  cars. 

Now  Burkesville  is  ahead.  It  stays  ahead.  What  is  up  at 
Burkesville?  An  expert  flies  there. 

The  man  at  Burkesville  was  a  major  in  the  army.  He  is  the 
manager  there.  He  is  a  cold,  rather  severe,  rather  formal  man. 
He  has  found  out  something.  He  is  a  real  Bogel  man,  an  ideal 
Bogel  man.  There  is  no  foolishness  about  him.  He  watches  the 
belt.  He  does  not  say  foolishly  to  himself,  *T  am  the  boss  here." 
He  knows  the  belt  is  boss. 

He  says  there  is  a  lot  of  foolishness  talked  about  the  belt.  The 
experts  are  too  expert,  he  says.  He  has  found  out  that  the  belt 
can  be  made  to  move  just  a  little  faster  than  the  experts  say.  He 
has  tried  it.  He  knows.  Go  and  look  for  yourself.  There  are  the 
men  out  there  on  the  belt,  swarming  along  the  belt,  each  in  his 
place.  They  are  all  right,  aren't  they? 

Can  you  see  anything  wrong? 

Just  a  trifle  more  speed  in  every  man.  Shove  the  pace  up  just  a 
little,  not  much.  With  the  same  number  of  men,  in  the  same 
number  of  hours,  six  more  cars  a  day. 

That's  the  way  a  major  gets  to  be  a  colonel,  a  colonel  a  gen- 
eral. Watch  that  fellow  at  Burkesville,  the  man  with  the  military 
stride,  the  cold  steady  voice.  He'll  go  far. 

Everything  is  nicely,  perfectly  calculated  in  all  the  Bogel  as- 
sembling plants.  There  are  white  marks  on  the  floor  everywhere. 
Everything  is  immaculately  clean.  No  one  smokes,  no  one  chews 
tobacco,  no  one  spits.  There  are  white  bands  on  the  cement  floor 
along  which  the  men  walk.  As  they  work,  sweepers  follow  them. 
Tacks  dropped  on  the  floor  are  at  once  swept  up.  You  can  tell  by 
the  sweepings  in  a  plant  where  there  is  too  much  waste,  too  much 
carelessness.  Sweep  everything  carefully  and  frequently.  Weigh 
the  sweepings.  Have  an  expert  examine  the  sweepings.  Report  to 
Jointville. 
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Jointville  says:  "Too  many  upholsterers'  tacks  wasted  in  the 
plant  at  Port  Smith.  Belleville  produced  one  hundred  and  eleven 
cars  a  day,  with  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  men,  wasting  only 
nine  hundred  and  six  tacks." 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  go  through  the  plant  now  and  then,  select 
one  man  from  all  the  others,  give  him  a  new  and  bigger  job,  just 
like  that,  offhand.  If  he  doesn't  make  good,  fire  him. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  go  through  the  plant  occasionally,  pick  out 
some  man,  working  apparently  just  as  the  others  are,  fire  him. 

If  he  asks  why,  just  say  to  him,  "You  know." 

He'll  know  why  all  right.  He'll  imagine  why. 

The  thing  is  to  build  up  Jointville.  This  country  needs  a  re- 
ligion. You  have  got  to  build  up  the  sense  of  a  mysterious  central 
thing,  a  thing  working  outside  your  knowledge. 

Let  the  notion  grow  and  grow  that  there  is  something  super- 
human at  the  core  of  all  this. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  lift  up  thine  eyes. 

The  central  office  reaches  down  into  your  secret  thoughts.  It 
knows,  it  knows. 

Jointville  knows. 

Do  not  ask  questions  of  Jointville.  Keep  up  the  pace. 

Get  the  cars  out. 

Get  the  cars  out. 

Get  the  cars  out. 

The  pace  can  be  accelerated  a  little  this  year.  The  men  have 
all  got  tuned  in  to  the  old  pace  now. 

Step  it  up  a  little,  just  a  little. 

They  have  got  a  special  policeman  in  all  the  Bogel  assembling 
plants.  They  have  got  a  special  doctor  there.  A  man  hurts  his 
finger  a  little.  It  bleeds  a  little,  a  mere  scratch.  The  doctor 
reaches  down  for  him.  The  finger  is  fixed.  Jointville  wants  no 
blood  poisonings,  no  infections. 

The  doctor  puts  men  who  want  jobs  through  a  physical  exam- 
ination, as  in  the  army.  Try  his  nerve  reactions.  We  want  only 
the  best  men  here,  the  youngest,  the  fastest. 

Why  not? 

We  pay  the  best  wages,  don't  we  ? 

The  policeman  in  the  plant  has  a  special  job.  That's  queer.  It 
is  like  this.  Now  and  then  the  big  boss  passes  through.  He  selects 
a  man  off  the  belt. 
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"You're  fired." 

'Why?" 

"You  know." 

Now  and  then  a  man  goes  off  his  nut.  He  goes  fantoed.  He 
howls  and  shouts.  He  grabs  up  a  hammer. 

A  stream  of  crazy  profanity  comes  from  his  lips. 

There  is  Jointville.  That  is  the  central  thing.  That  controls  the 
belt. 

The  belt  controls  me. 

It  moves. 

It  moves. 

It  moves. 

I've  tried  to  keep  up. 

I  tell  you  I  have  been  keeping  up. 

Jointville  is  God. 

Jointville  controls  the  belt. 

The  belt  is  God. 

God  has  rejected  me. 

You're  fired. 

Sometimes  a  man,  fired  like  that,  goes  nutty.  He  gets  danger- 
ous. A  strong  policeman  on  hand  knocks  him  down,  takes  him 
out. 

You  walk  within  certain  definite  white  lines. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  man,  rubbing  automobile  bodies  with 
pumice,  makes  thirty  thousand  and  twenty-one  arm  strokes  per 
day.  The  difference  between  thirty  thousand  and  twenty-one  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  and  four  will  tell  a  vital  story  of  profits  or 
loss  at  Jointville. 

Do  you  think  things  are  settled  at  Jointville,  or  at  the  assem- 
bling plants  of  the  Bogel  car  scattered  all  over  America?  Do  you 
think  men  know  how  fast  the  belt  can  be  made  to  move,  what  the 
ultimate,  the  final  pace  will  be,  can  be? 

Certainly  not. 

There  are  experts  studying  the  nerves  of  men,  the  movements 
of  men.  They  are  watching,  watching.  Calculations  are  always 
going  on.  The  thing  is  to  produce  goods  and  more  goods  at  less 
cost.  Keep  the  standard  up.  Increase  the  pace  a  little. 

Stop  waste. 

Calculate  everything. 

A  man  walking  to  and  from  his  work  between  white  lines  saves 
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steps.  There  is  a  tremendous  science  of  lost  motion  not  perfectly 
calculated  yet. 

More  goods  at  less  cost. 

Increase  the  pace. 

Keep  up  standards. 

It  is  so  you  advance  civilization. 

In  the  Bogel  assembling  plants,  as  at  Jointville  itself,  there 
isn't  any  laughter.  No  one  stops  work  to  play.  No  one  fools 
around  or  throws  things,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  factories. 
That  is  why  Bogel  is  able  to  put  the  old-fashioned  factories,  one 
by  one,  out  of  business. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  calculation.  You  feel  it  when  you  go  in. 
You  feel  rigid  lines.  You  feel  movement.  You  feel  a  strange  ten- 
sion in  the  air.  There  is  a  quiet  terrible  intensity. 

The  belt  moves.  It  keeps  moving.  The  day  I  was  there  a  num- 
ber of  young  boys  had  come  in.  They  had  been  sent  by  a  Bogel 
car  dealer,  away  back  somewhere  in  the  country.  They  had  driven 
in  during  the  night  and  were  to  drive  Bogel  cars  back  over  coun- 
try roads  to  some  dealer.  A  good  many  Bogel  cars  go  out  to  deal- 
ers from  the  assembling  plants,  driven  out  by  boys  like  that. 

Such  boys,  driving  all  night,  fooling  along  the  road,  getting  no 
sleep. 

They  have  a  place  for  them  to  wait  for  the  cars  in  the  Bogel 
assembling  plants.  You  have  been  at  dog  shows  and  have  seen 
how  prize  dogs  are  exhibited,  each  in  his  nice  clean  cage.  They 
have  nice  clean  cages  like  that  for  country  boys  who  drive  in  to 
Bogel  assembling  plants  to  get  cars. 

The  boys  come  in.  There  is  a  place  to  lie  down  in  there.  It  is 
clean.  After  the  boy  goes  into  his  cage  the  gate  is  closed.  He  is 
fastened  in. 

If  a  country  boy,  sleepy  like  that,  waiting  for  his  car,  wandered 
about  in  a  plant  he  might  get  hurt. 

There  might  be  damage  suits,  all  sorts  of  things. 

Better  to  calculate  everything.  Be  careful.  Be  exact. 

Jointville  thought  of  that.  Jointville  thinks  of  everything.  It  is 
the  center  of  power,  the  new  mystery. 

Every  year  in  America  Jointville  comes  nearer  and  nearer  be- 
ing the  new  center.  Men  nowadays  do  not  look  to  Washington. 
They  look  to  Jointville. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  lift  up  thine  eyes. 
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7.  What  effect  has  the  repetition?  the  short  lines? 

2.  What  is  the  author's  impression  of  modern  industry? 

3.  Whose  ideals  does  he  really  reflect  here? 

4.  What  effect  does  this  type  of  industrialism  have  on  the  work- 
ers? 


A  YOUNG  MAN  GOES  TO  WORK 
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Pare  Lorentz  has  had  experience  with  big  business  and  turned 
his  back  on  it.  He  has  also  been  a  motion  picture  critic  and  is  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Judge.  He  is  ably  fitted  to  write  an  article  of  this 
type. 

Six  years  ago  I  left  college  and  went  to  work  for  a  corporation. 
Big  business  sounded  like  adventure.  The  minute  I  stepped  into 
the  long  corridors  of  the  corporation  I  was  excited.  For  one  thing, 
it  was  a  man's  world.  Here  was  masculinity,  power !  This  sense  of 
power  was  heightened  by  the  competitive  presence  of  other  young 
men  equally  eager,  ignorant,  and  assured.  We  were  assembled 
from  various  colleges  and  States.  And  we  felt  from  the  first  the 
omniscient,  paternal  hand  of  the  company.  A  lower  berth  to 
Detroit?  The  traffic  department  brought  it  to  our  desk.  We 
couldn't  find  a  place  to  live?  The  advertising  manager  called  his 
club  and  put  us  up  for  a  week.  Over  night  we  became  members  of 
a  small  army. 

This  army  spirit  became  more  and  more  evident.  Rookies,  we 
ate  together,  and  our  unlearned  gaiety  was  smiled  down  upon  by 
the  weary  twenty-seven-year-old  veterans.  I  had  a  job  in  the 
advertising  department  and  we  regarded  the  accountants  with 
the  same  condescension  that  an  air-squadron  man  accords  a  quar- 
termaster. We  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  army. 

There  were  twenty  of  us  that  first  year.  I  think  we  represented 

a  fairly  healthy  and  intelligent  group  of  college  men.  We  had 

various  varsity  sweaters,  honor  society  pins,  and  innumerable 

stories  of  our  own  capacity  for  liquor  and  last-minute  touch- 

From  Scribner's  Magazine,  February,  1931.  By  permission  of  the  publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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downs.  We  had,  too,  a  certain  healthy  scepticism.  We  had  nibbled 
at  the  raw  meat  of  the  post-war  writers.  We  had  known  some  ex- 
service  men.  We  knew  that  patriotism  was  the  bunk  and  we  joked 
about  the  government ;  that  is,  our  government.  But,  among  other 
things,  we  hadn't  the  slightest  conception  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  company  for  which  we  worked. 

It  was  a  fairly  gay  life.  We  were  trained.  The  sergeant,  a  copy 
writer  four  years  in  the  service,  took  us  through  the  factories, 
explained  the  big  advertising  programmes,  took  us  to  engravers, 
printers,  typographers,  and  to  the  sanctums  of  great  advertising 
agencies.  There  was  gold  in  that  company,  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars.  Men  whose  names  figured  in  the  daily  papers  feted  our 
superior  officers.  It  didn't  matter  that  we  started  to  work  for 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  The  company  was  stretching  into 
every  continent  of  the  world.  We  might  end  up  in  China,  Russia, 
South  America — what  did  it  matter?  We  were  in  the  army. 

But  in  time  we  began  to  grumble.  Each  luncheon  was  a  protest 
meeting,  and  we  talked,  unwittingly,  as  though  we  were  secret 
agents  engaged  in  actual  combat  with  the  financial  barons  of  the 
country.  It  is  possible  that  the  ignominy  of  our  work  subcon- 
sciously shamed  us.  After  all,  we  were  writing  copy,  haranguing 
dealers,  and  estimating  the  number  of  shoppers  who  passed  given 
points ;  none  of  which  things  could  be  called  exhilarating  or  pow- 
erful. But  I  think  the  actual  nature  of  the  work  never  struck  us. 
We  had  to  "lick  this  problem,''  and  "clean  up  this  mess,"  and 
"bear  down  on  that  wholesaler."  The  subtle  feeling  of  power  that 
had  interested  us  in  the  company  crept  through  the  corridors. 
Foreign  companies,  great  areas  of  men  and  shops  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  quiet  upper  offices.  Yet  the  tempo  of  our  work 
was  so  slow  and  undetermined  we  smarted  in  harness.  We  had 
ideas — we  knew  they  were  good,  but  we  couldn't  get  loose  with 
them. 

What  really  made  us  uneasy  and  discontented  was  a  slow 
realization  of  the  discipline  of  a  corporation.  We  had  expected 
anything  but  discipline.  From  earliest  memory  we  had  absorbed 
the  myths  of  the  land,  and  if  we  had  any  spiritual  tradition  it 
was  one  of  individual  freedom.  The  old  fathers,  the  pioneers,  the 
forty-niners  and  then — the  latest  folk  heroes — the  Edisons,  Garys, 
Hills :  these  legendary  heroes  were  to  us  as  American  as  pumpkin 
pie.  They  had  with  their  own  hands  built  something.  While  we 
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had  not  swallowed  these  myths  whole,  nevertheless  they  had  been 
so  much  with  us  it  was  an  integral  part  of  our  ambitions.  We  did 
not  look  upon  ourselves  as  business  men.  We  were  corporation 
men.  This,  too,  was  an  important  illusion.  We  had  seen  social 
structure  crack  and  change  after  the  war.  Prohibition  was  one 
of  the  phenomena  but,  more  important,  social  life  was  altered  by 
the  pressure  of  big  business.  The  municipal  power  plant  was  ab- 
sorbed by  a  utility.  Automobiles  and  hard  roads  overcame  the 
peculiar  barriers  of  small  towns.  Chain  stores  took  over  ancient 
mercantile  establishments.  We  saw  corporation  initials  tacked  to 
coal-mines,  hardware  stores,  steel-mills.  The  small  town  became 
a  subsidiary  of  the  city.  And  we  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  corporations,  of  the  eminent  mentalities  of  their 
directors. 

Thus,  the  legend  of  starting  at  the  bottom,  the  world-diffused 
idea  of  the  American  hero,  logically  directed  us  to  the  Armaged- 
don of  the  world — big  business.  We  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 
That  was  part  of  the  game.  After  all.  Ford  had  started  with  a 
bicycle-shop.  And  our  superior  officers  furthered  this  legend.  The 
company  was  growing;  any  man  might  rise  from  the  ranks.  Yet 
the  first  time  one  of  us  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Frank  Merriwell 
there  was  trouble.  My  roommate  edited  a  sales  magazine.  We 
covered  an  engineer's  meeting  and  my  partner  wrote  an  amusing 
piece  about  Hoover's  standardization  campaign,  incidentally 
calling  attention  to  some  weak  points  in  the  schedule.  When  the 
advertising  manager  saw  the  piece  he  hit  the  ceiling.  Hoover  was 
"a  superpower  man" ;  it  was  treasonable  to  disagree  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

The  lad  argued  the  point.  He  was  fired  on  the  spot.  Every  day 
we  felt  the  pressure  of  discipline.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  we 
were  temperamentally  unfit  to  work  for  corporations.  We  thought 
by  demanding  a  few  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  company  we 
could  capture  the  power  we  still  felt  to  be  ours  for  the  taking.  We 
still  thought  we  were  two-gun  men  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of 
the  world  and  we  serenely  wrote  advertisements  telling  the  pub- 
lic how  our  company  was  pioneering  for  humanity  and  tried  our- 
selves to  believe  we  were  covered-wagon  drivers. 

In  time  we  became  fearful  of  each  other.  We  were  too  far 
away  from  our  superior  officers.  If  one  of  our  squad  lunched  with 
a  vice-president  we  hung  around  until  we  found  out  how  much 
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he  was  "in."  It  was  this  undercurrent  of  fear  that  finally  drenched 
our  spirts.  We  saw  older  men,  intelligent,  educated  men,  shunted 
aside.  How  did  they  get  that  way  ?  We  never  learned.  Politics ! 

This  fear  was  even  deeper  rooted  than  we  first  knew.  A  staff  of 
lawyers  examined  every  line  of  advertising  that  left  the  offices. 
We  learned  to  be  careful  about  boasting  of  the  company's  power 
because  some  senator  might  "start  an  investigation."  We  must 
not  send  copy  to  South  America  of  a  certain  nature  because  of 
the  German  competitor.  And  we  must  not  advertise  this  because 
of  our  Western  subsidiary.  Day  by  day,  we  ran  afoul  new  taboos. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  there  were  only  three  of  us  left 
in  the  office.  Four  of  the  original  squad  went  to  South  America, 
full  of  gaiety,  to  capture  the  Golden  Fleece.  Even  after  two  years 
they  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  fleece  was  in  reality 
only  a  silver  eagle,  and  that  it  was  guarded  abroad  even  more 
closely  than  at  home  by  a  hierarchy  of  fearful  clerks,  vice-man- 
agers, and  far-off  directors.  The  others  drifted  away. 

I  hear  from  these  men  occasionally.  The  great  day,  as  Lewis 
Mumford  calls  it,  has  never  materialized.  Six  years  ago  they  were 
ready  to  hike  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  to  fight  or  play  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  And  it  is  not  maturity  and  respectability  which 
have  overcome  them.  It  is  not  that  corporate  life  is  impoverishing. 
Some  of  them  have  decent  incomes.  Chagrin  and  confusion  have 
overcome  them.  They  discovered  a  world  of  highly  geared  ma- 
chines, not  an  open  wilderness.  In  order  to  supply  reasonable  de- 
mands they  have  been  forced  to  submit  to  low  living  and — this  is 
encouraging — they  are  ashamed.  I  think  these  men  are  pathetic 
because  by  character  they  are  not  clerks.  (There  are  more  than 
enough  little  men  in  any  country  who  willingly  take  the  yoke.) 
Six  years  ago  they  were  potential  Jim  Hills,  ready  to  fight  rail- 
roads over  the  mountains,  dive  into  the  cypress  swamps  of  Louisi- 
ana, tackle  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  discovered 
an  involved  financial  morass  hiding  the  channels  to  these  glorious 
routes.  They  had  not  learned  in  the  academic  courses  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  how  and  by  whom  business  is  run. 

They  are  not  Babbitts.  They  are  victims  of  an  American  heri- 
tage. In  England,  Germany  or  France  any  young  man  who  enters 
the  business  world  with  no  money  or  power  takes  for  granted  his 
clerical  position.  The  German  probably  would  play  the  piccolo  on 
the  side  and  dabble  in  chemistry.  The  Englishman  probably 
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would  content  himself  with  playing  a  good  game  of  tennis  and 
the  feeling  that  he  was  doing  his  bit  for  the  Empire.  But  we  have 
no  social  tradition,  no  class  acceptance  except  the  ubiquitous 
legend  of  working  up  from  the  bottom.  Those  men  who  were  so 
hilarious  when  they  went  to  work  for  a  corporation  would  have 
quit  on  the  spot  if  the  personnel  man  had  made  an  honest  speech. 
These  corporation  recruiting  officers  pride  themselves  on  being 
tough  but  never  once  do  they  get  down  to  the  basic  position  of  a 
great  corporation  which  is,  as  Mr.  Brady  remarked,  "that  no 
corporation  executive  is  worth  a  big  salary."  He  is  the  bankers' 
clerk,  secure  as  long  as  the  dividends  come  in. 

America  is  no  longer  the  land  of  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
of  honor  and  decency.  The  man  who  starts  at  the  bottom  of  a 
corporation  to  work  his  way  up  is  a  fool.  Amos  and  Andy  make  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  through  the  Radio  Corporation,  be- 
cause they  are  worth  that  much,  presumably,  in  sales  power, 
while  the  young  M.  I.  T.  graduate  of  191 6  whose  minor  patents 
improved  the  radio  makes  at  the  most  $15,000.  And  his  creations 
may  be  pigeonholed,  destroyed  or  promoted,  as  the  company 
wills.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  social  life  is  so  sensitively  geared, 
so  in  the  hands  of  the  financiers  that  corporation  earnings  affect 
the  whole  world,  the  great  American  myth  is  lustily  alive. 

The  myth  is  a  part  of  the  propaganda  programme  of  every 
giant  manufacturing  concern,  every  tentacled  utility  in  the  coun- 
try. Great  corporations  are  directed  by  the  most-talked-of,  re- 
spected men  in  the  country.  (And,  with  the  new  sleight-of-hand 
known  as  the  holding  company,  they  have  put  their  hands  on  an 
amazing  amount  of  property.)  And  where  else  can  the  young 
chemist,  engineer,  the  ambitious  prospector,  turn? 

One  of  the  most  honorable  old  Tories  I  know,  when  I  spoke 
with  him  of  corporate  practice,  said:  "A  man  doesn't  have  to 
work  for  anybody,  unless  he  wants  to."  However,  from  school- 
books  to  national  advertising,  the  cards  are  stacked.  Where  can 
you  get  cold  facts  about  business? 

From  the  time  a  young  man  enters  preparatory  school  he  is 
lured  by  the  game.  This  is  a  land  of  miracles — big  corporations 
represent  our  divine  power !  This  belief  is  fostered  on  all  sides. 

And  what  happens?  The  young  man  goes  to  college.  He  begins 
to  think  about  a  job  and  he  hears  the  siren  voice.  The  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Company,  and  the  A.  T. 
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and  T.,  to  take  three  respected  companies,  each  year  recruit  engi- 
neering and  academic  graduates  from  the  best  colleges  in  the 
country.  They  have  what  amounts  to  recruiting  officers  who  inter- 
view the  men — not  on  a  basis  of  grades,  but  general  appearance, 
character,  and  ability.  They  select  a  good  number  of  talented 
young  men  each  year.  These  students  know  that  the  great  men 
of  their  profession  work  for  corporations.  What  they  do  not  know 
is  under  what  conditions  these  men  work.  The  General  Electric 
Company  starts  its  young  engineers  off  at  $30  or  $35  a  week. 
These  men  go  into  the  plants  and  work  from  shop  to  shop.  Thus, 
for  $35  a  week  the  company  gets  men  who  can  qualify  as  union 
electricians  or  mechanics,  worth  at  least  $60  a  week.  No  matter. 
They  are  being  trained  for  "executive"  positions.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  give  up.  They  have 
spent  at  least  six  years  of  their  lives  training  to  be  engineers. 
They  have  attended  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  And  they 
quit.  For  them,  the  myth  explodes. 

The  men  who  quit  are  replaced  by  the  recruiting  sergeant.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  a  larger  percentage  falls  away.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year  the  men  who  have  stuck  out  what  they  call 
the  "test"  are  making  up  to  $60  a  week.  They  have  performed 
manual  labor  worth  twice  that  money  to  the  company.  And  then 
they  take  an  examination,  to  see  whether  they  are  good  enough 
to  stay  on  permanently.  If  they  leave  they  can  either  go  to  an- 
other corporation  or  give  up  engineering.  I  am  speaking  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  but  this  practice  with  variations  is  true  of 
building  engineering,  it  is  true  of  pharmaceutical  corporations, 
chemical  manufacturers. 

Every  business,  every  profession  has  been  affected.  Even  medi- 
cine has  felt  the  pressure.  The  state  of  medical  practice  is  so  se- 
rious the  government  has  appointed  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  head  of 
a  commission  detailed  to  spend  five  years  studying  the  cost  of 
medical  care,  and,  incidentally,  reward.  Lawyers  are  excited  be- 
cause banks  are,  in  effect,  practising  law.  Doctors  are  worried 
because  great  corporations  are  subsidizing  doctors,  setting  up 
clinics  as  well  as  legal  machinery.  Invent  a  device  for  a  plane,  a 
ship,  a  railroad  engine.  Without  capital  you  cannot  compete. 
With  capital  you  are  controlled. 

From  gas  to  light,  heat,  power,  transportation,  banks,  groceries, 
and  even  churches,  small  community  life  is  run  mainly  by  cor- 
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porate  agencies.  No  youngster  of  any  ambition  cares  to  bury  him- 
self in  the  minor  activities  of  a  small  town  when  college  has  given 
him  the  urge  to  go  out  and  battle  in  the  high  places.  And  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Paine  it  has  been  a  deep-rooted  conviction 
of  the  yeoman  that  this  country  alone  in  the  world  allows  a  free- 
for-all;  a  nation  fostering  absurd  riches  and  power,  open  to  all 
comers.  While  even  Paine  must  have  realized  that  his  dream  of  a 
"decent"  nation  was  short-lived,  that  sooner  or  later  the  valleys 
would  be  gutted  and  the  hills  trimmed,  it  is  appalling  to  see  how 
the  machinery  of  business  has  in  one  decade  physically  exhausted, 
and  financially  overpowered  the  country. 

When  I  think  of  the  coming  youngsters  I  think  of  the  post- 
Civil  War  Southerners.  They  were  cheated,  terribly  cheated.  And 
there  wasn't  much  they  could  do  about  it.  They  never  recovered 
their  dignity  simply  because  they  could  not,  and  cannot  to-day, 
reconcile  the  necessities  of  life  with  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 
The  traditions  of  the  founders  of  America  belong  with  the  folk 
myths,  not  the  folk  ways  of  the  country.  The  young  man  who 
can  conduct  his  life  to-day  in  this  country  in  the  ways  of  the  old 
freeman,  who  can  clothe  and  feed  himself  decently  and  walk  free 
among  his  neighbors,  indeed  has  to  be  agile  and  tough. 

All  the  older  men  I  know  think  I  am  either  young  and  igno- 
rant or  else  uncouth  when  I  show  serious  concern  over  the  future 
of  non-literary  young  men.  I  could  never  work  for  a  corporation 
because  I  am  a  writer,  they  say.  Yet  my  first  appreciation  of  my 
own  generation  grew  out  of  those  luncheons  five  years  ago.  Those 
men  were  honorable  and  they  were  not  literary.  They  were 
ashamed  of  the  hypocrisy  and  fear  they  discovered.  They  were 
pitifully  uneducated.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  music  or  art. 
They  hadn't  the  vaguest  conception  of  European  politics  and 
they  had  never  read  one  line  of  Emerson.  But  they  were  highly 
honorable  and  they  had  guts  enough  to  fight  to  preserve  their 
decency,  something  a  great  majority  of  the  literati  would  not 
understand. 

To  the  youngster,  the  initials  of  our  great  corporations  repre- 
sent the  highest  American  culture.  What  is  he  to  do  when  he  dis- 
covers that  intrigue,  bootlicking,  "good-fellowship,"  all  the  mores 
of  clerkship,  mean  advancement  in  these  ponderous  organiza- 
tions ?  It  is  encouraging  that  a  good  percentage  of  the  young  men 
who  enter  these  companies  sicken  and  leave.  (In  fact,  personnel 
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men  have  a  laconic  phrase  they  use  on  these  endlessly  confused 
men;  "not  corporation  material"  they  say.)  It  is  appalling  to 
think  that,  unless  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  or  profession,  there 
are  few  places  for  them  to  go  unless  they  become  antisocial,  un- 
productive outlaws. 

The  great  American  game  of  starting  from  scratch  is  definitely 
over. 

/.  What  attraction  had  big  business  for  the  author? 

2.  Describe  his  experience. 

J.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  discontent  ? 

4.  What  type  of  individual  would  prosper  under  the  conditions 

the  author  describes  ? 

5.  What  opportunity  has  the  American  youth  in  business? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  personal  tastes  enter  the  problem? 
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Christine  Frederick  is  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Applecroft 
Home  Experiment  Station,  Long  Island,  counsellor  to  manufac- 
turers on  marketing  home  goods,  author  of  The  New  Housekeeping 
and  Selling  Mrs.  Consumer,  and  household  editor  of  women's 
magazines.  She  has  lectured  extensively  here  and  abroad. 

The  late  John  Patterson,  founder  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  was,  like  John  Wanamaker,  Marshall  Field,  and  a  few 
others,  an  enormously  shrewd  business  psychologist  and  innova- 
tor. He  sent  for  me  some  years  ago  and  stood  me  before  a  great 
convention  of  wives  of  his  district  managers  and  salesmen,  from 
which  the  husbands  were  excluded.  The  novel  job  he  and  his  as- 
sistants had  set  for  themselves  was  to  educate  and  stimulate  the 
"other  half" — if  not  the  "better  half" — of  their  sales  organiza- 
tion. It  was,  I  confess,  a  unique  entertainment  and  experience 
for  my  sex. 

"My  men  are  as  efficient  as  their  wives  permit  them  to  be — no 
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more,  no  less,"  exhorted  Mr.  Patterson,  in  his  decided  way.  "I've 
worked  at  only  fifty  per  cent  efficiency  heretofore,  by  treating 
the  wives  as  non-existent,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  organization."  The  wives  had  a  whole  series 
of  thrills  and  educational  courses  that  week.  They  gazed  upon 
prizes  of  beautiful  home  furnishings  which  their  husbands  might 
win  if  they  both  tried  hard.  They  were  given  a  tabloid  course  in 
home  economics  and  budget-making  (Mr.  Patterson  has  left  his 
niece  a  bequest  to  propagate  the  budget  idea  among  women  gen- 
erally), and  they  were  shown  by  graphic  stage  representations 
how  the  ablest  salesmen  operate  and  give  explicit  programs  of 
active  co-operation  with  their  husbands  in  selling.  To  my  aston- 
ishment, they  were  also  shown  precisely  how  their  husbands  stood 
in  the  records  of  the  company — a  little  stunt  full  of  surprises, 
pleasant  and  unpleasant !  This  particular  part  of  the  plan,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  a  serious  mistake,  not  to  say  an  imper- 
tinence. There  are  enough  causes  of  friction  between  husband  and 
wife  without  introducing  new  ones.  Furthermore,  an  employee 
has  a  right  to  ask  some  financial  privacy  from  his  employer. 

There  are  many  indications  that  employers  of  men  are  aware, 
even  if  women  generally  are  not,  of  the  new  role  a  modern  wife 
plays  in  a  man's  business  success.  The  old  catchwords  of  a  wife's 
duty  and  place  are  outworn  and  obsolete;  they  are  not  adapted 
to  modern  economic  psychology  and  feminine  progress.  A  wife  in 
generations  past  had  but  to  "feed  the  brute,"  bear  him  children, 
and  be  handy  with  the  needle,  plus  a  few  judicious  tears,  in  order 
to  win  her  helpmeet's  halo  and  fulfill  society's  expectations  of  her. 

Today  women  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  especially — the 
salesman,  executive,  professional  levels — are,  frankly,  a  problem 
as  wives.  They  are  often  maladjusted  to  their  husbands'  economic 
status  and  psychology.  Oh,  I  know  that  women  with  tortoise- 
shell  glasses,  standing  upon  "culture"  rostrums,  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  and  say  that  men  are  not  adjusted  to  their  wives, 
and  in  pained,  supercilious  tones  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
"t.  b.  m."  and  his  lack  of  culture  and  his  preoccupation  with 
business. 

I  am,  however,  an  incurable  realist  on  woman  topics,  and  con- 
sider this  idle  twaddle.  I  think  the  average  man  on  these  levels  is 
his  wife's  equal,  and  usually  her  intellectual  superior,  no  matter 
if  she  has  acquired  a  prattle  which  he  finds  incomprehensible 
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abput  Ibsen  and  Browning  or  (let  me  be  quite  up  to  date)  T.  S. 
Eliot  or  Virginia  Woolf .  The  far  more  vital  fact  is  that  she  needs, 
and  the  greater  success  of  her  marriage  calls  for,  a  more  intimate 
projection  of  herself  into  her  husband's  business  and  career,  since 
it  is  their  joint  career.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  greatest  road 
along  which  women  of  America  can  travel,  to  fill  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  declining  home  labors. 

It  is  a  commonplace  in  all  lands  to  hold  up  the  French  wife  as 
a  high  example  in  this  respect,  for  she  is  admittedly  a  wonderful 
business  partner  and  lives  closer  to  her  husband  than  English, 
German,  or  American  wives.  America,  to  be  sure,  is  not,  like 
France,  a  nation  of  small  business  enterprises,  which  makes  part- 
nership with  wives  easy ;  but  to  say  that  such  a  thing  is  not  prac- 
tical in  America  is  saying  far  too  much. 

Most  of  the  talk  one  hears  today  is  about  women's  careers.  It 
is  good  talk — let  it  go  on,  because  you  can't  go  very  far  into  that 
subject,  if  you  are  honest,  without  bumping  into  the  fact  that 
scarcely  1,500,000  women  out  of  the  10,000,000  who  are  working 
are  interested  in  the  slightest  degree  in  completely  independent 
careers.  To  the  remainder  business  is  a  temporary  stop-over. 
They  want  marriage ;  are  glad  to  give  up  their  jobs ;  in  fact,  work 
only  because  a  job  enlarges  their  male  acquaintanceship  and  pro- 
vides money  to  dress  themselves  better  for  the  marriage  market. 
They  admit  openly  that  they  want  to  work  with  men ;  that  they 
haven't  got  the  courage  to  do  the  big  commercial  things  man  does 
alone.  There  is  also,  on  the  other  hand,  plenty  of  evidence  that 
American  women  do  not  want  to  confine  themselves  to  the  nar- 
rowed home  duties,  nor  to  lead  a  life  of  parasitic  spending. 

Facing  these  facts,  is  it  not  clear  that  if  a  woman  chooses  wife- 
hood she  must  sooner  or  later,  if  she  has  energy  and  zest  in  life, 
choose  to  do  something  more  than  light  housekeeping,  child- 
bearing,  and  being  an  agreeable  companion?  Is  it  not  equally 
obvious  that  her  most  natural  move  should  be  to  make  herself  a 
partner  in  what  is,  after  all,  their  joint  economic  enterprise, 
namely,  her  husband's  work  ? 

We  have  given  woman  equal  education,  the  ballot,  and  opened 
business  offices  to  her.  We  have  quite  amazingly  aided  her  in  re- 
ducing household  labors.  She  wants  to  be,  and  is,  an  equal.  She 
wants  to  be,  and  is,  more  than  a  house  servant,  a  "clinging  vine," 
and  an  emotional  toy.  She  is  a  self-reliant  partner,  and  unless  she 
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has  authentic  special  gifts  of  her  own — not  mere  yearnings,  but 
disciplined  ability — she  should  take  her  place  as  definite  aide-de- 
camp in  her  husband's  business.  A  partnership  in  which  the  wife 
is  a  mere  cook  and  housekeeper  is  like  a  partnership  by  a  busi- 
ness man  with  his  mere  bookkeeper ;  it  is  an  unfair  and  unwise 
division  of  duties,  which  women  were  justified  in  rebelling 
against,  because  it  demeaned  them  and  confined  them.  A  partner- 
ship where  woman  is  a  mere  idle  well-dressed  spender  is,  as  Lady 
Rhondda  has  been  insisting  recently  in  England,  a  thoroughly 
unhealthy  waste. 

To  grasp  more  precisely  what  I  mean  regarding  the  modern 
woman's  relation  to  her  husband's  career,  let  me  picture  some 
examples  from  actual  life  of  what  happens  when  she  is  out  of  key 
with  her  husband's  affairs.  The  sales  manager  of  a  famous  com- 
pany told  me  recently  that  twelve  of  his  best  men  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  have  come  to  grief  over  the  matter  of  transfer  to  new 
territory.  The  company's — and,  of  course,  the  employee's — best 
interests  called  for  transfer  to  another  city.  The  men  encountered 
stubborn  resistance  from  their  wives ;  but  the  company  naturally 
could  not  permit  its  plans  to  be  changed.  Some  of  the  men 
listened  to  their  wives'  vapid  advice  to  find  another  job  in  the 
same  city  (thus  relinquishing  their  cumulative  standing),  while 
other  men  forced  the  issue,  but  were  made  so  unhappy  in  the  new 
city  by  their  disconsolate  wives  that  they  did  not  succeed,  and 
were  dropped. 

Now,  a  woman  compelled  to  relinquish  ties  in  one  city  and 
move  to  a  new  community  is  entitled  to  some  sympathy,  but  not 
to  support  in  making  herself  a  dead  weight  upon  her  husband's 
progress.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest happenings  in  business  for  men's  careers  to  be  endangered 
or  wrecked  by  their  wives  on  this  rock  of  change  of  habitat.  Of- 
fers to  husbands  of  double  and  treble  present  salaries  and  distinct 
forward  steps  in  career  are  opposed  by  women  for  no  more  intel- 
ligent reasons  than  habit,  relinquishing  of  friends  or  relatives, 
bridge  or  dance  companions,  and  petty  social  ambitions.  Some- 
times it  is  nothing  but  the  age-old  reluctance  of  woman  to  adven- 
ture forth  into  new  country;  "totemism"  is  the  scientific  word. 
Women  have  always  invented  taboos,  superstitions,  and  bogies  to 
keep  their  men  at  home ;  and  it  has  rarely  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  race. 
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Only  a  business  executive  knows  what  a  serious  setback  such 
experiences  are  to  men.  Sometimes  they  never  get  back  their 
"punch."  They  nurse  a  secret  bitterness,  lose  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  often  the  wives  sorely  regret  it  in  the  end. 

One  case  I  know  is  an  epic.  A  small-town  man  left  his  home  at 
eighteen  and  "went  West."  He  found  his  true  level  there ;  moved 
among  a  higher  class  of  people,  was  stimulated  and  made  ambi- 
tious. At  twenty-four  he  had  laid  away  a  tidy  sum,  and  came 
back  to  woo  and  marry  the  girl  sweetheart  he  still  loved.  They 
were  married,  but  she  flatly  refused  to  go  West  with  him.  All  her 
relatives  and  girlhood  friends  were  here;  she  would  be  unhappy 
away  from  them.  He  was  too  tender  of  his  bride's  feelings,  and 
stayed ;  but  an  amazing  retrogression  developed  in  him  within  a 
year  or  two.  The  old  environment  dragged  him  back  again  to  his 
old  level  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  slid  half-heartedly  from  one 
job  to  another,  while  children  multiplied  and  the  wife's  love 
changed  to  contempt  for  what  seemed  shiftlessness,  but  was  in 
reality  a  balked,  mutilated  personality.  That  the  wife  died  young, 
a  martyr  to  overwork  and  worry,  is  a  true  but  not  a  palatable 
poetic  justice. 

This  example  from  actual  life  indicates  with  mournful  clarity 
how  all-important  is  the  psychology  of  a  husband  when  he  is 
the  family's  sole  bread-winner,  when  his  is  the  career  on  which  the 
family's  success  is  predicated.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
man  is  rich  or  poor — monetary  success  is  not  the  modern  Ameri- 
can man's  complete  goal,  nor  the  key  to  his  psychology,  despite 
the  ill-informed  disparagers  of  the  "t.  b.  m."  The  same  fault  evi- 
dences itself,  no  matter  what  the  husband's  occupation.  We  have 
recently  had  searching  revelations  of  the  serious,  repressive  parts 
which  the  wives  of  Mark  Twain  and  Abraham  Lincoln  played  in 
their  careers ;  at  what  odds  and  at  what  cost  to  their  inner  happi- 
ness these  men  "carried  on."  American  wifehood  can  but  hang  its 
head  at  such  instances  of  a  chronic  American  state  of  a  wife's 
maladjustment  to  man's  work.  Nor  is  the  memory  of  Shake- 
speare's Ann  Hathaway  or  Carlyle's  Jane  in  England  anything 
from  which  to  build  an  alibi,  for  it  but  widens  the  charge  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  perennial  quarrel  with  modern  women  that  they  are 
too  engrossed  in  the  pleasures  of  their  new  status  to  grasp  the 
justice  and  the  logic  of  their  changed  position,  while  the  Ameri- 
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can  man  is  too  indulgently  generous  and  also  too  unconscious  of 
himself  to  be  deeply  concerned.  If  the  American  man  is  one-sided 
and  his  character  suffers  certain  defects,  particularly  on  the  cul- 
tural and  humanistic  sides,  in  which  women  are  by  natural  genius 
more  skilled,  a  generous  share  of  blame  must  be  placed  on  the 
American  wife.  She  has  not  made  herself  enough  of  a  partner  in 
his  deepest  interests  to  provide  correctives.  I  frankly  consider  it 
more  logical  that  leaders  of  women  talk  about  and  plan  for  their 
responsibilities  as  wives  than  to  excite  themselves  over  metic- 
ulous equalities  of  rights  as  women — so  long  as  it  remains  a  fact 
that  nine-tenths  of  women  prefer  wifehood  to  a  completely  indi- 
vidual career. 

The  economic  benefits  of  sheer  wifehood  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  semi-luxury,  idleness,  and  American  male  attitude  are 
abnormally  pronounced  and  obvious ;  in  fact,  so  weigh  down  the 
wife's  side  of  the  scale  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  men  are 
waking  out  of  their  chivalric  dream  and  cynically  inquiring  why 
they  should  marry. 

American  men  are  so  bred  to  the  doctrine  that  business  must 
not  be  brought  home,  so  influenced  by  the  male  tradition  and  van- 
ity of  displaying  their  success  through  their  wives  and  their  other 
property,  that  the  road  is  not  easy  even  for  the  woman  who  wants 
to  be  closer  to  her  husband's  life  of  business.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  American  man's  enormous  concentration  on  business  is 
partly  a  reflex  of  his  desire  to  support  in  idleness  his  wife  and 
family  in  a  manner  comporting  with  his  or  her  social  and  eco- 
nomic ambitions.  He  has  asked  little  but  that  she  be  a  credit  to 
and  an  advertisement  of  his  financial  prowess.  But  this  is  far 
from  the  whole  story,  and  any  woman  who  comfortably  falls  back 
upon  this  alibi  is  deluding  herself. 

Charles  Schwab  has  spoken  for  all  intelligent  business  men 
when  he  says  that  it  isn't  money,  but  "putting  your  idea  across," 
that  animates  the  modern  business  man.  This  touches  the  very 
heart  of  my  plea,  for  I  insist  that  it  is  spiritual  divorce  for  a  wife 
to  permit  her  husband  to  labor  with  the  almost  religious  devotion 
and  the  fire  of  genius  which  the  American  man  often  applies  to 
business  at  the  job  of  "putting  his  idea  across,"  without  being  in 
the  thick  of  it  with  him.  The  American  man  of  even  semi-intelli- 
gent class  is  invariably  marked  with  an  idea  to  put  across ;  it  is 
a  National  trait,  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  George  F.  Babbitt; 
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from  the  plumber  on  your  corner  who  has  a  little  invention  he 
dreams  about  to  the  executive  who  visualizes  a  great  "merger." 
To  claim  that  a  woman  can  be  of  little  aid  to  a  man  in  his  busi- 
ness is  to  belie  much  of  history  and  considerable  of  woman's  own 
claims  to  capacity.  I  would  like  to  see  more  women  get  very  close 
to  man's  business,  actually  work  side  by  side  with  him,  if  the 
work  is  fitting,  but  certainly  the  least  she  can  do  is  to  provide 
that  backing,  that  interest,  that  faith,  which  gives  a  man  courage 
and  stamina. 

The  most  sorry  sight  I  ever  see — and  I  have  seen  many,  Chau- 
tauquaing  and  lecturing  about  the  country — is  a  wife  who  sneers 
at  her  husband's  pet  scheme  and  is  constantly  poking  the  butcher 
bills  under  his  nose  as  an  antidote  to  his  "dreams."  It  is  not  intel- 
ligent, even  though  the  pet  scheme  be  a  pure  chimera.  Wifehood 
too  readily  degenerates  in  America  to  a  materialistic  plane;  I 
have  a  longing  to  see  (and  to  cage  for  a  museum ! )  the  wife  of 
the  American  man  who  burned  with  the  same  flame  of  faith  as  he 
in  some  idea,  invention,  or  project,  no  matter  if  poverty  nipped 
them  for  years.  The  annals  of  American  inventive  and  business 
achievement  are  wreathed  with  the  examples  of  men — like 
Charles  Goodyear,  for  instance — who  gave  their  all  for  years 
upon  years  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  seeming  hopelessness ;  but 
I  have  found  too  few  wives  who  shared  this  inspired  penury,  and 
some  whose  faithlessness  in  their  husband's  idea  made  the  path 
a  great  deal  harder. 

I  would  like  to  see,  as  a  backfire  against  the  materialism  of 
America,  more  rather  than  less  striving  to  "put  across  an  idea" ; 
but  I  would  like  to  see  wives  and  sweethearts  think  of  men  in 
terms  of  the  idea  that  is  driving  them,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
house,  furniture,  automobiles,  and  other  possessions  which  they 
visualize  too  easily,  as  the  fruits  of  marriage.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  ideas  to  be  put  across  by  men  scrutinized  by  woman's  special 
faculties  and  made  into  a  joint  idea  which  can  fire  both  with  en- 
thusiasm. I  would  like  to  see  a  wife  interested  in  the  processes  of 
mind  and  heart  which  her  husband  puts  into  his  career,  rather 
than  the  things  she  can  buy  with  the  profits  from  his  labors. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  America  for  men  to  fail  in  busi- 
ness, the  news  coming  like  a  thunder-clap  to  the  wife,  who  has 
had  not  the  slightest  warning.  If  she  had  known  her  husband,  she 
would  have  seen  the  storm  brewing  even  if  he  had  never  told  her ; 
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and  sometimes  she  might  thus  have  prevented  him  from  physical 
and  mental  ruin,  as  well  as  financial  catastrophe.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  a  pride  which  inhibits  a  man  from  telling  his  wife  of  busi- 
ness stress  and  impending  disaster  is  a  significant  commentary, 
not  on  the  husband,  but  on  the  wife ;  certainly  on  the  set  of  stand- 
ards which  animate  both.  These  standards  are  dangerously  false ; 
they  would  be  ridiculous  and  rare  on  the  Continent ;  they  are  of 
a  piece  with  materialism  and  divorce  evils  in  America.  After  all, 
it  is  a  fact  that  forty-one  per  cent  of  American  corporations  show 
a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year — a  significant  measure  of  the  stress 
men  are  under  even  in  "prosperous"  America. 

American  business  life,  to  be  sure,  renders  the  familiar  Conti- 
nental daily  partnership  of  man  and  wife  in  small  business  a 
rarity  if  not  an  impossibility.  This  throws  the  chief  burden  for 
the  fusing  of  interest  upon  the  wife ;  but  the  modern  American 
girl  has,  in  so  many  millions  of  instances,  a  business-office  expe- 
rience that  the  problem  is  at  least  somewhat  simplified  and  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  impossible.  No  man  wants  his  wife  "nosing 
around  at  his  office";  no  man  enjoys  retailing  the  day's  petty 
details  (nor  hearing  the  household's  petty  details,  either).  These 
are  not  the  kind  of  things  I  mean  at  all.  I  refer,  first  of  all,  to  a 
mental  assistance  and  grasp  of  precisely  what  the  man  is  doing ; 
but  even  more  to  the  study  and  nurturing  of  the  man's  psychology 
in  relation  to  his  work — his  soul,  one  might  almost  say,  for  Amer- 
ican men  do,  in  amazing  degree,  put  their  souls  into  their  work. 
The  American  wife  had  better  follow  that  soul  into  man's  work, 
or  realize  quite  clearly  that  their  souls  are  apart. 

We  talk  sentimentally  of  America's  great  comradeship  between 
the  sexes,  but  to  what  degree  it  is  a  myth  has  realistically  been 
exposed  by  Sherwood  Anderson,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Hergesheimer, 
Sinclair  Lewis,  and  Theodore  Dreiser.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
as  if  American  wives  or  wives-to-be  ask  the  impossible  of  their 
men.  They  ask  material  success,  which  means  incomes  of  $4,000 
or  over,  and  they  also  ask  that  men  play  in  woman's  garden  of 
leisurely  interests  and  culture.  It  is  enormously  difficult  to  do, 
for  the  winning  of  material  success  by  a  man  demands  almost  in- 
variably, not  only  his  whole  soul  and  energy,  but  sometimes  all 
that  his  wife  can  supply  as  well.  As  President  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia, asserts,  we  are  living  in  a  complicated  civilization  to  which 
most  of  us  are  not  adjusted ;  and  when  a  husband  by  his  efforts 
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tunes  himself  up  so  that  he  includes  himself  in  the  class  of  two 
out  of  one  hundred  men  in  America  who  can  earn  more  than 
$3,000  a  year  he  almost  invariably  overdevelops  one  faculty  at 
the  expense  of  others,  to  the  impoverishment  of  wife  and  family 
and  society  as  well.  The  woman  who  chooses  wifehood  as  a  pro- 
fession, rather  than  an  independent  career  of  her  own,  has  the 
serious  task  of  applying  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  corrective  to 
the  evil  of  man's  over-specialization;  which  she  can  do  only  by 
getting  very  close  to  his  work  and  his  aims  and  his  psychology. 
Business  today  is  man's  religion  and  art  and  science,  and  any 
intelligent  observer  can  see  that  much  of  the  genius  which  in 
other  eras  made  painters,  writers,  soldiers,  and  musicians  is  today 
going  into  business;  man  is  giving  to  it  at  present  a  quality  of 
emotional,  intellectual,  and  ethical  vigor  which,  despite  all  the 
Marcelline-like  cavilers,  is  a  truly  great  achievement.  The  "man's 
game"  of  the  present  day  is  business,  and  if  nine-tenths  of  women 
are  going  to  make  wifehood  their  career,  as  they  are,  we  have  got 
to  develop  in  America  a  wifehood  which  will  count  in  man's  life 
more  than  a  "neck  to  hang  pearls  on,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  puts  it. 
It  has  got  to  be  a  joint  enterprise,  and  a  better-rounded  one. 

7.  What  activities  does  the  author  suggest  for  the  modern  wife? 
2,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  modern  wife  to  her  husband* s 

career? 
$.  What  criticism  of  the  modern  wife  does  the  author  make  ? 
4.  To  what  extent  do  French  women  interest  themselves  in  their 

husbands'  work  ? 
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NEW  SHIRTS  FOR  OLD 
BY  GEORGE  J.  ANDERSON 

George  J.  Anderson  has  had  a  varied  career  in  merchandising, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  publishing.  His  analysis  of  American 
conditions  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject. 


When  our  great  American  omnibus,  'new  era'  model,  skidded 
across  the  wrong  side  of  Rainbow  Highway,  the  loss  and  damage 
claim  was  originally  supposed  to  be  slight.  Mere  failure  to  deliver 
the  happy  passengers,  safely  and  on  time,  at  the  Pot  o'  Gold — 
famous  tavern  by  the  crossroads  between  Rainbow  and  Terra 
Firma — did  not  seem  irreparable.  A  bit  shaken  up  or  disheveled, 
and  more  than  a  bit  delayed,  one  could  still  arrive  where  a  man 
can  not  only  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  but  never  say  die. 

However,  the  gaudy  vehicle  did  not  stop  with  a  mere  skid.  It 
kept  right  on,  overturning  the  chicken  in  every  pot,  crashing 
through  Everyman's  garage,  and  catapulting  the  entire  company 
into  a  thicket  of  bramble  and  briar.  Deficits,  defaults,  unemploy- 
ment, bank  failures,  foreclosures,  bankruptcies — thorns  of  every 
kind  spared  neither  things  nor  flesh.  By  the  time  each  had  tried 
to  rip  and  tear  a  path  out  of  the  jungle  mass,  one  result  was  held 
in  common. 

In  the  crass  but  vital  parable  of  the  street,  all  had  lost  their 
shirts ! 

Now  it  might  be  supposed  that  here,  indeed,  was  a  windfall  for 
shirt  makers.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  establishments  which 
supply  the  better  shirts  for  business  people.  On  the  contrary,  the 
shirt  purveyors  have  suffered  acutely.  Caught  unawares  with 
large  inventories,  they  found  the  usual  outlets  unwilling  to  ab- 
sorb the  very  styles  which  seemed  so  firm  in  popular  esteem.  Yet, 
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with  full  knowledge  that  a  huge  pent-up  demand  lies  immediately 
ahead,  shirt  production  has  been  hesitant  and  depressed.  Why  ? 

It  is  not  because  shirts  have  gone  out.  Every  dictate  of  custom, 
decency,  and  comfort  ensures  that  all  parties  to  industry  will 
continue  to  wear  them.  It  is  not  even  because  of  low  purchasing 
power,  although  that  has  of  course  played  its  part.  Folks  simply 
must  replace  their  shirts,  even  if  they  are  begged  or  borrowed. 
Shirt  output  is  at  a  standstill  because  of  the  virtual  certainty 
that  there  is  impending  a  marked  upset  in  shirt  fashions.  It  may 
amount  to  a  revolution  in  business  haberdashery.  The  whole  trade 
halts,  therefore,  upon  one  clear  call  for  the  new  styles. 

Finding  myself  in  accord  with  nature's  edict  that  any  vacuum 
is  abhorrent,  I  propose  to  fill  this  one  with  fashion  notes.  That  it 
might  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  with  fewer  qualifications  as  a 
stylist  will  embarrass  but  will  not  daunt  me.  In  my  time,  I  have 
recorded  sports  events,  political  conventions,  heresy  trials,  village 
gossip,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  human  race.  But  I  do  not 
recall  any  assignment  to  the  fashion  page.  What  better  time  than 
now,  when  the  whole  shirt  world  literally  waits? 

II 

Suppose  we  begin  with  the  banker.  Tradition  made  him  the 
Beau  Brummel  of  business  society.  In  the  good  old  days,  shirted 
and  unshirted  alike  looked  to  him  for  succor  and  for  style.  What, 
then,  of  banker's  shirts? 

That  he  lost  that  old  one  rather  completely,  few  will  deny.  As 
we  look  back  upon  his  recent  adventures,  they  must  appear  as 
incongruous  to  him  as  they  do  to  the  rest  of  us.  To  assume  that 
a  gentleman  with  silk  topper,  morning  coat,  and  spats  could  fare 
forth  into  the  back  alleys,  peddling  securities  from  a  pushcart, 
without  attracting  the  rowdy  attentions  of  the  gas-house  gang 
and  other  hoodlums,  now  appears  beyond  belief. 

Shall  we  ever  forget  the  spectacle  as  he  staggered  out  from  the 
cul-de-sac,  supported  on  the  strong  arm  of  a  government  'cop'? 
High  hat  crashed  in,  ripped  cutaway,  the  famous  frosty  eye 
blackened,  trousers  smeared  in  the  barrage  from  his  own  mer- 
chandise,— foreign  and  domestic,  some  green,  some  decidedly 
over-ripe — and,  worst  of  all,  his  linen  left  a  trophy  in  the  hands 
of  rougher  and  tougher  lads! 
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'Selling  the  people  what  they  want,'  one  of  his  spokesmen 
naively  described  the  experiment  to  a  Senate  Committee.  An  ex- 
periment greatly  social  and  economic,  but  hardly  noble  in  motive. 

Not  all,  of  course,  chose  to  try  the  peddler  role.  Some  of  the 
smaller  fry  preferred  the  relative  dignity  of  the  pawnshop. 
Banker  Jekyll,  for  a  generation  esteemed  by  his  townsmen  as 
financial  adviser  and  custodian  of  their  funds,  slipped  out  the 
back  door  to  hang  the  three  familiar  golden  balls  above  the  un- 
familiar name  of  Mr.  Hyde.  In  the  shop  that  looked  very  like  a 
bank,  you  could  raise  a  loan  on  practically  anything  that  looked 
like  a  value, — cameras  without  lenses,  watches  without  springs, 
etchings  of  title  deeds,  rubber  dollies  that  could  say  'Mortgage ! ' 
instead  of  'Mamma ! ' — even  jars  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Marmalade, 
that  good  old-time  apple  sauce  with  the  repeat  sales  value. 

To-day,  behind  the  windows  piled  high  with  assorted  junk,  the 
^banker'  stands  with  his  coat  buttoned  tightly  to  the  chin.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  chill  in  the  deserted  pawnshop.  It  is  to  conceal 
the  absence  of  what  is  commonly  worn  beneath  the  waistcoat. 
Mr.  Hyde,  too,  has  been  to  his  'uncle's' — dear  old  Uncle  Sam  who 
has  promised  to  see  him  through. 

Bankers  themselves  will  give  you  the  best  reason  for  these  ex- 
hibitions. They  say  that  the  public  must  understand  that  not 
everyone  is  a  'banker'  who  calls  himself  by  that  name.  This  is 
true.  There  are  shysters,  charlatans,  and  quacks  in  every  profes- 
sion, however  honorable.  Moreover,  all  credit  is  due  to  those 
bankers  who  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  their  ancient  calling.  Some 
of  them  had  to  beat  back  personal  temptation  to  join  the  crowd. 
Some  had  to  withstand  the  criticisms  of  'old  fogeyism,'  of  being 
'behind  the  times.'  Well,  they  have  lived  to  see  the  times  full  of 
empty  clotheslines  whereon  lately  a  long  array  of  other  bankers' 
linen  has  waved  in  the  breeze.  Stout  shirts  and  stout  hearts  are 
akin  in  this  case. 

So  we  write  finis  to  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  sordid  chap- 
ters in  the  long  history  of  finance. 

As  the  prodigal  banker  returns,  having  wasted  our  substance 
in  riotous  lending,  there  is  no  fatted  calf.  Assuming,  however, 
that  he  brings  a  chastened  and  contrite  heart,  we  can  bring  forth 
a  new  shirt  and  put  it  on  him.  We  are  glad  to  see  him  take  up 
once  more  his  honored  calling.  We  want  him  again  to  become  the 
secure  guardian  of  our  money  and  the  servant  of  sound  commer- 
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cial  credit.  We  wish  the  times  restored  when  'safe  as  a  bank* 
meant  a  standard  of  integrity  and  not  a  Main  Street  jest. 

Thus  issues  the  first  of  our  style  edicts.  For  bankers  the  new 
season  will  be  featured  by  a  revival  of  the  old-fashioned,  stiff- 
bosomed,  'hard-boiled'  shirt.  Passing  of  the  soft  fabrics,  so  popu- 
lar the  last  several  years,  is  definitely  indicated.  Bosoms  will  be 
broad,  amply  broad  so  as  to  cover  the  heart.  Collars  and  neck- 
bands will  be  looser  than  hitherto,  to  permit  freer  circulation  of 
blood  into  the  head.  A  smart  effect  will  be  the  cuffs,  also  stiff  like 
the  bosom,  in  place  of  the  recent  vogue  for  soft  cuffs — so  soft,  in 
fact,  as  to  be  mere  slaps  on  the  wrist.  Diamond  studs,  of  course, 
will  not  be  displayed,  but  in  their  stead  any  modest  decoration 
may  be  used  if  it  carries  a  personal  touch.  The  general  effect  will 
be  one  of  smart  conservatism. 

In  brief,  the  new  shirt  for  bankers  will  set  them  off  with  a  note 
of  distinction  in  any  business  group.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
commendable  feature  of  the  return  to  the  old  style. 

Ill 

Shirt  makers  should  be  prepared  for  more  than  a  mere  revival 
of  popularity  for  the  'hard-boiled'  shirt  among  the  bankers.  An 
extension  of  demand  through  new  sales  outlets  is  already  sug- 
gested. I  refer  to  those  groups  whose  fashions  are  often  set  by 
those  of  the  bankers,  such  as  financial  executives,  comptrollers, 
and  public  accountants — especially  the  last. 

It  is  true  that  shirt  losses  in  these  groups  have  been  in  some 
measure  restricted,  partly  by  the  routine  nature  of  their  function 
in  business  society,  partly  by  the  semi-protected  area  of  their 
services.  It  is  true,  also,  that  they  seldom  tend  to  fluctuate  to 
extremes  'in  fashion,  chiefly  for  the  same  reasons.  Nevertheless, 
under  pressure  of  executive  policy  or  in  the  stampede  of  current 
fads  they  often  do  mirror  the  times. 

That  the  public  accountant,  for  example,  should  be  given  so 
prominent  a  place  in  our  fashion  parade  I  trust  will  need  no 
lengthy  emphasis.  By  this  time,  certainly,  all  intelligent  citizens, 
who  are  also  investors,  should  be  quite  convinced  on  this  point. 
In  the  process  that  connects  the  investor  with  the  operations  of 
industry,  corporate  accounts  form  a  vital  link.  If  this  is  weak,  the 
chain  cannot  be  strong.  And  the  strength  of  the  link  depends 
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heavily,  first,  upon  the  character  of  the  accounting;  in  the  final 
view,  upon  the  integrity  of  the  public  auditors. 

We  are  a  peculiar  people.  We  have  deemed  it  so  important  to 
know  whether  oleomargarine  is  sold  for  butter,  or  whether  there 
is  a  fraction  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  catsup,  that  we  have  said, 
'Let  there  be  a  law!'  And  we  got  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  But  that  liabilities  should  be  sold  for  assets,  or  that 
there  should  be  liberal  doses  of  'preservatives'  in  the  income  ac- 
counts, where  billions  of  invested  savings  are  at  stake,  is  left  to 
the  lottery  of  human  conscience. 

Now  it  is  a  truism  that  most  of  the  larger  corporations  long 
ago  buttressed  this  sensitive  subject  by  voluntary  action.  Strict- 
ness of  internal  accounting,  annual  outside  audit,  and  regular 
publicity  for  reports  have  marked  their  policy  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  also  conceded  that  recently  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
kept  up  a  gentle  but  ceaseless  prodding  of  laggards  in  the  rear. 
Still,  many  pious  prayers  go  up  from  the  faithful  for  'education.' 
What  this  situation  needs  is  the  business  end  of  a  night  stick. 

Let  me  cite  an  instance  which  doubtless  can  be  duplicated 
many  times.  A  certain  corporation  has  both  its  stocks  and  its 
bonds  listed  on  several  exchanges.  One  of  the  most  capable  and 
most  honest  financial  men  I  know  exclaimed  about  a  recent  re- 
port :  'I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  they  made  it  under  oath ! '  Knowing 
personally  the  methods  of  its  management,  I  concurred  with  him. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  accounts  of  that  company 
have  never  been  audited  in  its  entire  history.  Yet  a  few  weeks 
later  I  heard  an  investor  comparing  that  very  report  with  one 
issued  by  a  competing  concern  whose  accounting  policies  are 
among  the  strictest,  and  whose  annual  reports  bear  the  certificate 
of  an  outstanding  firm  of  public  auditors.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
only  a  snare  for  security  holders,  but  grossly  unfair  to  competi- 
tors. 

Standard  accounting  practice  enforced  within  the  corporation, 
annual  audit  by  public  accountants  chosen  by  stockholders,  regu- 
lar and  frequent  publication  of  financial  statements — these  ought 
to  form  the  minimum  statutory  code  for  any  enterprise  with 
listed  securities.  If  it  is  good  for  some,  it  is  good  for  all.  If  it  is 
good  for  all,  it  is  not  an  issue  for  moral  suasion,  but  for  the  com- 
pelling force  of  law. 

Now  some  may  say  this  is  all  very  well,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
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its  efficiency  depends  upon  the  public  auditor  and  his  character. 
That  is  just  my  point.  They  may  go  further  and  avow  that  they 
have  seen  some  noticeably  frayed  and  dirty  linen  on  members  of 
the  craft.  That,  also,  is  correct.  Even  to-day,  with  their  work  as 
formally  public  and  professional  as  that  of  the  doctor  or  the  law- 
yer, they  have  their  share  of  shysters  and  quacks.  The  group  of 
C.  P.  A.'s  whose  certificates  are  almost  a  guarantee  of  'the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth'  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  it  ought  to  be.  But  public  patronage  can  enlarge  their  number 
and  stiffen  their  code. 

This  is  why  I  hazard  the  guess  that  shirts  for  auditors  will  also 
be  whiter  and  better  starched  in  the  coming  season. 

IV 

I  have  made  several  references  to  the  investor,  especially  in  his 
place  as  stockholder.  Lo,  the  poor  stockholder!  No  'forgotten 
man'  is  he,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  they  all  love  to  touch. 
His  number  is  legion,  and  apparently  increasing  all  the  time. 
From  every  quarter  comes  the  common  report  that,  throughout 
the  depression,  stockholders'  lists  have  been  steadily  lengthening. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  'odd  lot'  shareholder  or  owner  of 
less  than  one  hundred  shares. 

Frequent  statements  have  been  made  that  there  are  variously 
ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  million  stockholders  in  this  country.  I 
know  neither  the  source  nor  the  authority  for  these  estimates. 
They  may  have  been  arrived  at  by  tabulating  the  total  lists  of  all 
available  corporations.  What  possible  method  could  be  used  to 
subtract  the  countless  duplications  I  cannot  surmise.  On  its  face, 
the  top  figure  surely  seems  like  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  would 
mean  one  stockholder  out  of  every  four  persons  in  our  entire 
population — men,  women,  and  children;  native,  Negro,  and 
alien;  city,  suburban,  and  rural  dwellers  alike.  There  may  even 
be  thirty  million  separate  stockholdings,  which  can  be  just  as 
much  to  our  point.  That  is — ^here  is  a  huge,  ineffective,  and  fluc- 
tuating multitude,  actually  the  legal  owners  of  our  industries. 
And  what  owners !  * 

Scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  they  have  divided  and 
subdivided  corporate  control  into  well-nigh  invisible  fractions. 
We  have  a  whole  group  of  enterprises  that  number  their  shares  by 
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the  tens  of  millions  and  their  common  stockholders  alone  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  government  of  business  is  supposed  to 
rest  upon  their  shifting  shoulders.  Here,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
elemental  problems  of  future  capitalism. 

Essentially,  the  lone  stockholder  presents  a  triple  problem  of 
light,  heat,  and  power.  One  might  even  borrow  from  the  jargon 
of  football  and  say  a  'triple  threat.' 

Take  the  matter  of  light.  In  his  relation  to  any  particular  com- 
pany, it  will  not  be  denied,  I  take  it,  that  the  average  stockholder 
is  singularly  unenlightened.  This  plight  may  be  considered,  for 
the  moment,  quite  apart  from  his  difficulty  in  securing  light,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  most  frequently  wrapped  up 
with  his  more  or  less  basic  ignorance  of  the  tools  of  his  trade.  The 
stockholder  is  often  an  illiterate  in  income  statements  and  bal- 
ance sheets.  However  carefully  they  may  have  been  compiled, 
however  honestly  they  may  have  been  checked,  however  simply 
they  may  have  been  presented,  they  are  all  Greek  to  him.  No  won- 
der he  so  often  construes  his  investment  as  a  game  of  chance, 
playing  for  black  to  turn  up  instead  of  red. 

This  is  especially  true  of  women  stockholders.  Recent  analyses 
in  a  group  of  large  corporations  have  revealed  the  surprising  fact 
that  a  majority  of  their  listed  share  owners  (in  numbers)  are 
women.  Aside  from  that  portion  whose  names  may  be  enrolled 
by  the  preference  or  generosity  of  males,  and  who,  consequently, 
are  not  expected  to  assume  the  actual  responsibilities  of  stock- 
holding, a  large  number  are  investors  in  their  own  right.  Yet  they 
have  had  little  or  nothing  to  prepare  them  for  the  relationship  of 
risk  sharer. 

In  these  comments,  of  course,  I  omit  consideration  of  senior 
securities,  such  as  preferred  stocks  and  bonds. 

Now  it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  a  general  education  in  ac- 
countancy for  common  stockholders.  Yet  there  is  less  reason  for 
going  it  blind  to-day  than  ever  before.  If  the  stockholder,  like  a 
sheep  before  its  shearers,  is  dumb,  the  remedy  lies  with  himself. 
First,  he  need  not  be  a  partner  in  any  enterprise  where  adequate 
light  is  not  forthcoming.  That  will  aid  him  in  guarding  both  his 
eyesight  and  his  pocketbook.  In  the  second  place,  granted  illu- 
mination, he  need  only  turn  a  light  switch  with  the  technical  ad- 
visors available  to-day.  Special  financial  services  and  investment 
counsel  have  now  reached  the  stage  of  thoroughness,  impartiality. 
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historic  completeness,  and  general  efficiency.  A  careful  selection, 
from  a  group  also  not  without  its  quackery,  will  be  well  worth 
the  few  dollars  for  a  lighting  bill. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  inferiority  complex,  perhaps  it  is  their  sensa- 
tion of  ignorance  and  weakness,  that  generates  the  heat  in  com- 
mon stockholders.  That  there  is  far  more  heat  than  light  I  think 
most  corporate  executives  will  agree.  Mail  from  this  partner  to 
industry  is  almost  invariably  tinged  with  the  irritable,  the  petu- 
lant, and  often  the  abusive.  The  tone  of  the  letter  sometimes 
implies  that  rascals  who  are  foully  plotting  against  the  writer 
had  better  beware.  A  drop  in  sales  is  an  injury;  a  loss  from  op- 
erations is  a  downright  personal  insult  to  the  stockholder.  Rarely 
is  a  note  of  good  cheer  sounded  for  the  management. 

Passed  dividends  are  never  pleasant,  and  are  usually  avoided 
as  long  as  possible — sometimes,  indeed,  too  long.  Yet  the  storm 
which  then  descends  upon  the  luckless  executive  is  inevitable. 
Thought  that  the  step  is  often  taken  to  safeguard  the  stockhold- 
er's own  interest  is  forgotten.  It  is  like  abusing  the  skipper  for 
slowing  down  his  liner  in  a  fog.  Of  course,  the  many  recorded 
betrayals  explain  some  of  the  stockholder's  instinctive  suspicion 
and  wrath.  But  they  form  a  friction  in  the  bearings  of  industry 
that  only  enlightenment  will  dispel. 

Now  as  to  power.  What  is  the  power  of  one  six-hundred-thou- 
sandth of  the  control  in  a  great  utility?  The  town  meeting  is  im- 
possible ;  only  the  ballot  box  remains.  What  slender  threads  bind 
this  partner  to  his  job !  Four  times  a  year  he  may  receive — if  he 
is  lucky — a  dividend  check;  once  annually — if  it  is  not  over- 
looked— he  gives  his  proxy.  By  this  exchange  the  corporation  is 
governed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  directors  and  that  permanent 
secretariat  called  the  management,  even  the  legal  fiction  would 
have  gone  by  the  board.  Yet  is  it  conceivable  that  we  have  set- 
tled down  to  a  system  in  which  the  great  masses  of  this  fiscal 
electorate  have  practically  disfranchised  themselves? 

Why  should  not  the  stockholders  have  both  inform.ation  and  re-> 
sponsibility  as  to  major  corporate  policies?  Is  it  of  no  interest  or 
concern  to  them  that  an  enterprise  is  a  notorious  price  cutter,  or 
a  focus  for  market  instability  in  its  sales  policies?  That  it  is  a 
reckless  expansionist  in  plant  and  equipment?  That  it  is  an  ex- 
ploiter in  wages  and  hours,  or  is  isolated  from  the  cooperative 
work  of  its  industry?  Surely  profits  are  not  the  sole  answer  to 
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questions  like  these.  Mere  dividends  are  no  substitute  for  a  sound 
platform  and  sound  policies  of  the  administration  which  the 
stockholder  places  in  power. 

From  these  sketchy  remarks,  quite  inadequate  on  so  large  a 
matter,  my  personal  preference  in  shirts  for  stockholders  may  be 
guessed.  I  should  organize  them  into  a  light  brigade ;  drill  them 
to  take  out  the  heat  of  personal  grouches  and  replace  it  with  the 
zeal  of  social  aims;  and  discipline  them  to  wield  real  power  in 
concerted  action,  instead  of  sniping  chiefly  at  shadows.  In  other 
words,  I  should  certainly  put  them  into  black  shirts  and  set  them 
marching  on  the  room  where  directors  meet. 

As  a  fashion  commentator,  however,  I  am  trying  to  be  a  real- 
ist, not  a  futuristic  stylist.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  black  shirts 
for  stockholders  will  not  come  in  this  season.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  clear  that  the  hair  shirt  will  be  almost  universally  worn.  More 
often  than  not,  it  will  be  made  of  the  customary  goatskin.  Others 
will  prefer  the  softer  symbols  of  squirrel  and  rabbit.  There  may 
be  a  few  forerunners  who  will  wear  camel's  hair,  calling  'Repent 
ye !  Repent ! '  But  these  will  no  doubt  be  few — just  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  where  shirt  fashions  are  negligible  and  reform- 
ers are  eccentric. 

One  further  note  of  warning  may  be  issued.  The  bizarre  effects 
so  much  in  vogue  for  stockholders'  shirts  during  the  past  decade 
are  definitely  out.  Peculiar  patterns  with  melons,  pyramids,  and 
large  checks  are  quite  passes.  The  style,  never  orthodox,  was 
pushed  to  such  extremes  that  reaction  not  only  was  inevitable 
but  is  likely  to  be  prolonged. 

In  all  this  I  have  had  the  small  stockholder  chiefly  in  mind. 
Shirts  for  large  stockholders  will,  of  course,  follow  the  same 
trend,  with  fuller  lines  all  round.  One  type  of  stout  stockholder 
may  well  have  special  mention.  He  is  the  individual  who  relies  on 
the  valet  for  selections  in  shirtings. 

That  there  are  those  either  too  uninterested  or  too  indifferent 
to  spend  some  time  on  so  highly  personal  a  habiliment  may  be  a 
surprise.  Among  the  famous  financial  wardrobes  of  America,  at 
least  one  or  two  have  been,  nevertheless,  handled  in  this  way. 
They  should  be  advised  that  the  sleeveless  and  neckless  jersey, 
happy-go-lucky  style  though  it  be,  will  be  quite  impossible  during 
the  coming  season.  Relying  for  one's  shirt  upon  a  little  'gentle- 
man's man'  may  involve  not  merely  passing  from  shirt  sleeves  to 
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shirt  sleeves  in  three  changes;  it  may  result  in  coming  home 
dressed  in  a  barrel. 

As  we  pass  on  in  our  fashion  review,  I  trust  none  of  my  readers 
will  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  embarrass  me  in  one  detail.  That  is  to 
hark  back  to  the  fact  recorded  above — namely,,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  shareholders  are  women.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  using 
'shirt'  throughout  in  the  generic  sense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
either  too  technical  or  too  intimate.  So  far  as  the  feminine  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  informed  that  the  French  have  a  word  for  it.  The 
materials  used  for  the  ladies,  however,  will  be  the  same. 

V 

Now  we  come  naturally  to  those  chosen  ones — the  directors. 
They  form  the  second  chamber  of  industry,  a  House  of  Lords 
with  more  authority  than  the  Commons  from  which  it  derives. 
With  their  advice  and  consent,  the  executive  branch  performs  its 
labors.  They  have  power,  and  their  board  room  is  supposed  to  be 
well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated.  Into  their  hands  the  stock- 
holder hopefully  entrusts  his  fate.  He  assumes  that,  being  direc- 
tors, they  will  direct  the  course  of  the  ship,  wind  and  tide  per- 
mitting. 

The  fair-weather  director,  like  the  fair-weather  sailor,  suffers 
no  pangs.  When,  however,  the  ship  runs  into  dirty  weather,  the 
director  should  be  more  than  a  distinguished  name  on  the  passen- 
ger list.  Rising  commercial  gales,  heavy  seas  in  industry,  and  a 
rapidly  falling  profit  barometer  ought  to  find  the  director  at  his 
post.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  more  often  discovered  prostrate  in  his  berth. 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that  seasickness  is  a  condition  for 
which  a  man  is  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured.  The  fact  that 
his  shirt  may  have  blown  out  of  the  porthole  may  not  prove  too 
serious  if  the  steward  can  find  him  a  clean  pair  of  pyjamas.  The 
real  problem  in  this  case  is  to  choose  real  seafaring  men.  It  will 
no  doubt  remain  a  problem  until  some  traditions  are  broken  and 
a  few  reforms  introduced  into  the  process  of  selection,  nomina- 
tion, and  election  of  directors.  These,  however,  are  matters  for 
the  stockholders  themselves. 

Finding  himself  in  office,  the  director  faces  certain  duties.  Legal 
routine  aside,  what  are  they?  In  general,  the  following  are  the 
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chief  factors  he  is  supposed  to  provide :  a  sound  capital  structure ; 
a  competent  management ;  corporate  policies  adapted  to  changing 
conditions ;  support,  moral  as  well  as  financial,  for  both  manage- 
ment and  policies. 

By  and  large,  it*can  be  assumed  that  directors  fulfill  their  part 
better  than  do  the  stockholders.  This  may  be  damnation  with 
faint  praise.  The  individual's  record  for  conscientious  service  is 
often  better  than  the  'by  and  large'  measurement  will  indicate. 
Nearly  every  management  knows  that  the  stockholders  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  the  ready  and  constant  response  of  indi- 
vidual directors.  It  is  as  a  body  that  many  boards  of  directors 
make  a  more  dismal  showing. 

Now  there  is,  practically,  but  one  method  of  scoring  in  busi- 
ness administration.  That  is  the  record  of  earnings.  If  we  judge 
by  this  yardstick,  it  is  surprising  to  consider  the  history  of  scores 
of  our  enterprises.  Returns  are  highly  irregular,  or  nonexistent. 
The  investor  naturally  wonders  what  the  director  is  doing  on  his 
job. 

Take  the  question  of  capital  structure.  Fundamental  to  earn- 
ing capacity  is  the  total  burden,  and  its  apportionment  among 
classes  of  funded  debt,  preferred  and  common  stocks.  The  list  of 
corporations  where  the  corner  stone  itself  is  askew  is  no  small 
one.  It  would  take  an  industrial  miracle  for  the  business,  under 
any  management,  to  build  a  stable  or  consistent  earning  power. 
Sometimes  the  company  manages  to  drag  out  a  long  existence  by 
ignoring  junior  requirements;  in  the  end,  many  must  face  the 
inevitable  in  reorganization  or  receivership.  Why  don't  the  direc- 
tors face  the  issue  promptly?  The  answer  is  simple. 

The  director's  attitude  is  like  that  of  any  other  legislator  who 
faces  a  vote  that  adversely  affects  his  constituents  but  is  desir- 
able for  the  greater  good.  He  is  elected  to  represent  the  common 
stockholders.  They  will  be  the  first  and  worst  sufferers.  So  the 
issue  is  referred,  in  either  honest  belief  or  vain  hope  that  a  sub- 
committee of  General  Fabius  and  Mr.  Micawber  may  report  a 
solution.  In  the  meantime,  the  director's  constituents  get  noth- 
ing; senior  securities  are  injured  by  an  unfavorable  showing; 
management  toils  on  like  Sisyphus;  and  the  company,  funda- 
mentally infected,  is  a  danger  both  to  the  community  of  its  own 
trade  and  to  the  larger  society  of  business. 
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It  takes  courage  to  face  a  multitude  of  unenlightened  and  irri- 
table stockholders  with  proposals  to  write  off  millions  of  sup- 
posed assets.  Yet  courageous  boards  have  done  it,  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Consider  the  problem  of  competent  management.  Again  the 
acid  test  of  earnings  is  applied.  But  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
board  room  it  must  be  used  with  discretion.  Industry  to-day  is  a 
highly  complicated  affair,  and  executive  change  is  no  light  mat- 
ter. If  a  gas  or  electric  utility — protected  by  local  monopoly 
from  competition,  protected  by  fixed  rates  from  sweeping  changes  ' 
in  commodity  prices,  protected  by  increasing  consumption  from 
dislocated  demand — does  not  show  earnings,  management  is,  in- 
deed, under  question.  But  if  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  compare 
unfavorably  with  silk  and  rayon,  or  coal  and  lumber  with  oil  and . 
natural  gas,  or  rubber  tires  with  automobiles,  there  are  deep- 
lying  reasons,  often  beyond  the  control  of  even  competent  man- 
agers. The  director  is,  more  often  than  not,  at  a  technical  disad- 
vantage, and  fails  to  secure  evidence  or  reach  a  verdict  until  too 
late. 

In  this  difficult  choice  between  support  and  removal,  he  in- 
clines to  the  former,  often  carrying  it  to  an  absurd  degree.  So  too 
with  policies  for  which  he  looks  to  the  executives  for  guidance. 
The  same  motives,  the  same  difficulties,  and  the  same  reluctance 
to  play  a  genuine  role  of  direction  affect  his  decision. 

It  is  the  method  more  than  the  office  that  accounts  for  the  toll 
in  directors'  shirts.  In  the  first  place,  the  public  conception  of  the 
board  room  as  a  council  chamber  is  inaccurate.  Though  the  board 
is  usually  a  small  body,  it  functions  like  unwieldy  assemblies.  Its 
most  important  work  is  not  done  in  session,  but  in  committees, 
finance  or  executive,  or  even  more  often  by  individual  conference. 

The  etiquette  of  directors  sometimes  outstrips  the  wildest  con- 
ception of  senatorial  courtesy.  Nihil  nisi  bonum  is  applied  to  the 
quick  as  well  as  the  dead.  A  pointed  question  brings  raised  eye- 
brows like  a  faux  pas  in  the  drawing-room.  Dissent  is  expressed 
by  eloquent  silence,  and  a  negative  vote  is  recorded  as  evidence 
of  treason,  sedition,  and  giving  aid  to  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  by  the  very  concept  of  stock  control  and  the  com- 
position of  directorates,  there  is  always  MacGregor  at  the  table. 
The  theory  is  that  MacGregor,  having  the  most  at  stake,  can  be 
followed  with  the  least  chance  of  error.  If  MacGregor  is  pos- 
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sessed  of  knowledge  and  judgment  as  well  as  of  power,  the  as- 
sumption may  be  safe.  If  he  wears  a  stuffed  shirt,  theory  is  con- 
fronted by  a  fact,  and  an  ominous  one  to  boot.  In  this  legislature 
of  the  body  economic,  the  dangers  of  the  'boss'  are  added  to  the 
timidity  and  evasions  of  the  representative. 

Sometimes,  not  merely  in  the  small  enterprise  but  in  a  great 
corporation,  one  discovers  a  board  of  directors  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  caucus  of  management.  This  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Several  years  ago  a  large  company,  whose  directors  were  all 
officials,  revealed  a  scandal  of  national  import.  I  recall  a  boast  of 
the  chairman,  also  its  chief  executive :  When  I  want  a  directors' 
meeting,  I  just  press  a  button.'  In  a  bitter  battle  of  proxies,  a  de- 
linquent but  dominant  stock  interest  finally  acted,  long  after  it 
had  been  informed  of  the  menacing  possibilities.  In  this  case  the 
executive  had  assumed  the  shirt  of  MacGregor  himself. 

I  wish  I  could  write  down  in  confidence  that  stuffed  shirts  were 
demodes  for  directors.  The  losses  have  been  great,  but  their  pop- 
ularity is  greater.  That  a  man,  or  several  men,  should  be  arrayed 
with  a  majority  of  shares  does  not  by  itself  endow  them  with 
virtue  as  well  as  power.  It  will  not  prevent  voting  of  dividends  in 
the  face  of  a  depleted  surplus  and  operating  losses  when  a  stuffed 
shirt  is  too  timid  to  demand  even  the  financial  facts.  It  will  not 
prevent  a  stuffed  shirt,  with  that  perilous  combination  of  ego  and 
ignorance,  from  jamming  through  his  personal  desires  over  the 
protests  of  management.  It  will  not  prevent  a  stuffed  shirt  from 
concentrating  on  trivial  details  while  fundamentals  of  corporate 
health  are  ignored.  It  will  not  prevent  a  corporation  from  be- 
coming 'kreugerized'  or  'insullated,'  or  from  suffering  any  other 
in  the  long  list  of  industrial  ills,  when  the  MacGregors  are  weak 
in  business  hygiene,  social  ethics,  or  even  in  commonplace  stam- 
ina whereby  men  are  distinguished  from  dummies. 

The  stuffed-shirt  market  will  therefore  continue  to  be  large.  No 
doubt  the  bulges  will  be  bigger  than  ever  in  some  styles.  By  this 
means  it  will  be  hoped  to  cover  the  lack  of  natural  proportions 
in  a  season  of  great  economic  stress.  But  comfort  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  as  heretofore,  not  every  director  will  don  this  pe- 
culiarly ugly  and  unbecoming  garment.  The  vogue  will  increase 
for  new  shirts  of  white  broadcloth.  There  will  be  more  and  more 
directors  who  will  not  consider  themselves  well  groomed  unless 
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this  material  is  used — spotlessly  white  and  very  broad.  In  policy 
meetings,  especially,  close-fitting  lines  will  be  preferred. 


VI 

For  management,  the  style  problem  is  Hobson's  choice  rather 
than  Hamlet's.  In  the  embattled  days  ahead  for  industry,  the 
executive  may  safely  expect  to  suffer  slings  and  arrows  from  the 
rear  while  he  also  takes  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  before 
him.  For  him,  the  new  era  of  recovery  and  reconstruction  means 
intensified  criticism  from  investors ;  intensified  competition  from 
his  rivals;  intensified  search  for  adequate  revenues;  intensified 
pressure  for  economies;  intensified  scrutiny  from  every  well- 
wisher,  and  intensified  resistance  from  every  foe. 

To  most  of  these,  at  least  in  some  degree,  he  has  always  been 
accustomed.  In  the  recent  wild  scramble  of  the  briar  patch,  the 
loss  of  his  shirt  has  perhaps  toughened  him.  He  always  had  to  be 
a  fighting  man.  Even  if  he  was  one  of  the  vanishing  tribe  which 
persisted  in  wearing  the  old-fashioned  nightshirt,  this  racking 
experience  of  deflation  woke  him  up.  He  understands  that  a  fel- 
low can't  put  up  much  of  a  battle  in  a  nightgown,  and  that  he 
would  be  a  ridiculous  sight  if  he  tried.  When  the  jousting  is  over, 
the  executive  will  be  either  the  man  on  horseback  or  the  chap 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  grime  of  the  arena. 

The  warfare  of  the  coming  competition  requires  armor.  For 
the  executive,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
the  shirt  of  mail.  It  should  be  worn  along  with  the  iron  hand,  vel- 
vet gloves  being  optional  according  to  the  occasion.  The  shirt 
should  be  of  the  stoutest  weave  obtainable,  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible joints  or  vulnerable  openings.  As  the  son  of  trade  goes  forth 
to  war,  he  will  have  many  occasions  to  be  grateful  that  fashions 
for  him  are  both  sensible  and  smart. 

A  word  of  caution  on  this  style  may  perhaps  be  offered  to  cer- 
tain specialists  of  the  management  corps.  Hauberk  fashions  will 
need  to  be  adapted  to  the  fighting  needs  of  the  wearer.  Sales  ex- 
ecutives, for  example,  will  see  to  it  in  the  new  season  that  their 
mail  shirts,  while  stoutly  made,  are  not  so  tightly  fitted  as 
formerly.  High  blood  pressure  and  overheating  must  positively  be 
avoided.  Mobility,  freedom  of  movement,  a  certain  finesse,  should 
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characterize  the  cut  and  fashion  for  them.  For  the  advertising 
manager,  too,  the  same  requirements  will  be  in  vogue. 

In  marketing,  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  must  die,  since  the 
captains  and  the  kings  of  high  pressure  have  departed.  In  the 
immediate  future,  stockholders  and  directors  will  display  more 
joy  over  one  sale  at  a  profit  than  over  ninety  and  nine  held  at  a 
loss.  The  sales  manager  who  has  been  defending  contracts  taken 
at  a  deficit  by  extolling  their  volume  will  select  his  new  shirt  with 
discretion. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  industrial  budget,  the  purchasing  agent 
may  well  profit  by  these  examples.  Not  everyone  realizes  the 
vast  exchange  of  goods  whose  fate  lies  in  his  hands.  Charged  with 
the  huge  expenditures  of  the  business  household,  he  must  be  al- 
ways, like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion.  That  his  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered on  the  whole  as  scrupulously  and  as  honestly  as  they 
are  is  a  cause  for  commendation.  Since  he  works  under  twofold 
pressure,  supervisory  and  self-imposed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  so  often  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity.  However,  the  mere  fact 
that  he  is  uniformed  in  mail  gives  him  no  special  right  to  shove 
the  lowly  burden  bearer  aside  into  the  gutter. 

Especially  if  he  be  dealing  with  raw  materials  and  natural  re- 
sources in  these  days  of  devastation,  he  should  beware  of  grind- 
ing the  faces  of  the  poor  against  the  shirt  of  mail.  In  his  case, 
gauntlets  will  be  as  ill-suited  as  spurs  for  headquarters  officers. 
He  should  wear  the  visor  of  his  helmet  wide  open,  to  permit  a 
long-range  view  of  the  battle.  Field  glasses,  rather  than  the  mi- 
croscope, should  be  his  favored  accessory. 

VII 

The  final  place  in  the  industrial  fashion  show  has  been  left  for 
labor,  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most  needy  delegation.  What  a 
loss  has  been  theirs !  For  with  the  heavy-laden  rank  and  file  the 
loss  of  the  shirt  so  often  means  also  the  loss  of  self-respect.  The 
great  immediate  task  of  industry  is  not  merely  to  restore  labor 
to  its  accustomed  place.  It  is  now  even  more.  To  enhance  that 
place,  to  enlarge  its  share  of  consumptive  capacity,  is  required  in 
order  to  assure  security,  both  social  and  financial,  for  the  rest  of 
the  economic  structure.  No  mere  resumption  of  turning  wheels 
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on  the  old  axles  will  cover  the  ground.  Neither  axles  nor  spokes 
were  designed  with  the  present  load  in  mind. 

If  silk  shirts  were  ever  as  widely  worn  by  labor  as  the  opinion 
was  widely  held  in  the  social  register,  they  have  now  been  lost. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  vogue,  even  in  its  symbolic  sense,  was 
much  exaggerated.  We  have  too  much  sound  information  on  the 
distribution  of  national  income  to  warrant  many  illusions  about 
the  actual  spending  capacity  among  multitudes  of  wage  earners. 
Meanwhile,  a  slow  but  steady  war  of  attrition  has  been  waged 
upon  employment  itself  by  the  fall  of  waning  industries  and  by 
the  advance  of  technological  blockades.  Despite  all  progress, 
which  I  do  not  minimize,  the  solemn  fact  remains  of  increasing 
thousands  skilled  in  crafts  which  no  longer  need  them.  Except 
for  brief  moments  of  abnormal  demand,  they  are  the  most  pitiful 
of  reserves. 

Confronted  by  this  problem,  our  faith  rests  chiefly  on  the  ex- 
perimenters, or  those  voyagers  to  laboratory  isles  who  have  never 
yet  failed  to  return  with  new  discoveries.  Yet,  while  the  search 
goes  on  for  the  fountain  of  economic  youth,  there  are  thousands 
who  cannot  sit  still  and  wait.  Their  needs  are  primitive,  felt  by 
the  day  and  not  from  era  to  era  of  national  growth.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter;  work  and  play;  health,  education,  and  savings 
— for  these  things  men  cannot  wait  until  some  far-sailing  ship 
comes  in. 

One  general  policy,  as  a  nation,  we  have  at  last  adopted.  The 
quarantine  placard  has  been  posted  on  our  formerly  hospitable 
doors.  It  serves  mute  notice  of  the  sickness  within.  The  American 
family,  related  though  it  be  to  all  nations,  can  receive  no  guests 
until  the  stricken  recover.  It  is  a  harsh  restriction  on  some,  but  a 
vital  safeguard  to  the  many.  At  least  it  will  prevent  needless 
spread  of  the  epidemic. 

Another  precaution,  chiefly  in  the  spirit  of  emergency,  is  now 
being  added.  Work  week  and  work  day  are  here  and  there  short- 
ened by  inviting  more  to  share  them.  This  is  essential  first  aid. 
But  why  should  any  industrialist  look  upon  the  method  as  a  tem- 
porary tourniquet  ?  Even  more,  why  should  any  hesitate  to  apply 
it  as  he  sees  the  severed  arteries  of  trade?  In  the  real  status  of 
many  industries,  the  six-day  working  week  and  the  day  of  nine  or 
ten  hours  have  become  obsolete.  Almost  all  data  on  productive 
capacity,  individual  output,  and  mechanized  efficiency  confirm 
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this.  Nevertheless,  the  wage  earners  of  yesterday  remain  to  be 
provided  for  to-morrow. 

The  time  has  come  for  complete  stock  taking.  Every  industry 
needs  to  record  its  own  census.  It  should  ascertain  total  produc- 
tion capacity,  normal  demand,  reasonable  allowance  for  reserves 
and  expansion,  both  enrolled  and  idle  personnel.  Thereafter,  upon 
these  calculations,  each  can  make  at  least  a  rough  approach  to 
the  minimum  annual  man-hours  which  will  be  required  and  the 
maximum  number  of  employees  who  must  be  assigned. 

The  states  and  the  nation  can  supplement  this  effort  at  planned 
production  by  two  more  remedies.  One  can  be  directed  at  the 
children's  end  of  the  impasse^  and  one  toward  the  aged.  Of  all  the 
anachronisms  and  paradoxes  which  bedevil  our  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  none  is  more  ghastly  than  these. 

In  this  greatly  populous  and  wealthy  nation,  millions  of  the 
finest,  the  fittest,  and  the  most  apt  of  our  mature  manhood  are 
rusting  in  idleness.  Yet  we  continue  either  to  recruit  or  to  retain 
for  the  industrial  army  whole  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions 
from  our  children  and  our  superannuated.  By  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  youngsters  who  should  be  at  school  and  play  are 
fighting  on  the  business  battlefield.  Long  hours  of  toil  which 
should  be  filled  with  learning;  stunting  confinement  which  for- 
bids physical  vigor;  monotony  which  dulls  the  soul  of  the  man 
or  woman  to  be — these  are  indeed  strange  gifts  from  the  father- 
land to  its  young. 

At  the  other  end  of  life  are  the  labor  veterans.  For  years,  for 
decades,  sometimes  for  half  a  century,  they  have  given  their  all. 
One  group  of  responsibilities  has  been  followed  by  another.  Par- 
ents have  been  helped ;  families  have  been  reared ;  the  old  help- 
meet has  been  protected  from  want.  Season  has  followed  season 
in  which  the  much  desired  rest  or  retirement  has  faded  before 
new  demands.  Slower  in  step  now  than  formerly,  hands  not  quite 
as  sure,  hearing  perhaps  a  little  harder  and  eyes  a  little  dimmed, 
yet,  even  more  faithful  because  more  fearful,  they  labor  on. 

Despite  popular  belief,  the  'heartless  corporation'  does  not 
make  the  clean  sweep  of  them  which  is  often  supposed.  Their 
very  faithfulness  has  its  value.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  found  voluntary  pension  funds.  Some  of  these  have  been  bit- 
terly subject  to  the  winds  and  storms  of  business  change.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  old  soldier  may  be  counted  by  the  thousands, 
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like  the  child  near  at  hand,  displacing  each  his  potential  substi- 
tute from  that  generation  most  fitted  for  the  struggle. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  would  any  nation  so  con- 
duct itself  in  war  ?  Would  it  dream  of  drafting  the  young  and  the 
old  when  it  still  had  huge  reserves  of  men  in  their  best  years? 
Peace  hath  its  imbecilities  even  more  than  war.  Self-interest 
alone,  not  to  mention  any  concept  of  social  vision  for  the  future 
of  American  life,  should  lead  to  quick  correction.  Few  invest- 
ments can  bring  more  immediate  returns  on  a  purely  economic 
basis  than  extension  of  child  labor  acts  and  state  provision  for 
the  aged.  By  assuring  vigor  to  the  next  generation  and  by  pro- 
viding security  for  old  age,  we  also  assure  the  use  of  our  best  to- 
day and  the  reserve  of  our  best  to-morrow. 

Is  it  either  fantasy  or  paternalism  to  see  a  change  in  fashions 
for  labor  ?  The  sweat  shirt,  of  course,  will  still  be  worn,  for  it  has 
ever  been  the  style  for  those  who  must  gain  their  bread  by  heavy 
labor.  If  it,  too,  has  been  lost,  it  must  be  replaced.  But  the  new 
fashion  prescribes  that  it  shall  not  be  worn  so  exclusively.  The 
well-dressed  toiler  will  make  more  frequent  changes,  will  use  his 
sweater  fewer  hours  a  day  and  on  fewer  days  in  the  week.  More- 
over, he  must  begin  to  look  about  for  more  becoming  apparel  for 
his  children  and  his  parents.  Sweat  shirts  for  either  the  young  or 
the  old  will  be  more  and  more  taboo. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  fashion  page.  Briefly,  it  has 
been  a  search  after  new  shirts  for  old.  The  moral  of  it  all?  By 
their  shirts  ye  shall  know  them. 

This  fashion-mongering  has  been  no  easier  a  job  than  I  ex- 
pected. Yet,  withal,  the  effort  has  been  to  put  one's  self  in  the 
other  fellow's  shirt.  Many  of  these  garments  I  personally  have 
worn,  and  have  doffed  them  with  relief  or  with  regret,  according 
to  their  kind.  To  aid  the  imagination,  these  style  notes  were  writ- 
ten while  I  was  temporarily  confined  indoors.  My  own  shirt  had 
been  sent  to  the  corporate  laundry.  You  see, — ^he  admitted  shyly 
and  with  a  slightly  superior  smile, — that  particular  shirt  was 
saved  from  the  briar  patch.  Furthermore — (Will  you  please  par- 
don me  while  I  answer  that  telephone?) 

My  word,  how  exasperating !  It  appears  that  my  shirt  has  been 
lost  at  the  laundry ! 
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1.  What  effect  has  the  figurative  language? 

2.  What  changes  in  banking  practices  does  the  author  suggest? 

3.  What  group  of  men  has  suffered  most? 

4.  What  remedies  does  the  author  suggest? 


PROSPERITY  WITHOUT  PROFIT 

BY  JESSE  RAINSFORD  SPRAGUE 

Jesse  Rains  ford  Sprague  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
commercial  field.  He  writes  with  authority  on  this  and  related 
subjects,  and  many  of  his  articles  point  to  absurdities  in  American 
business  practice. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  number  of  important  British  de- 
partment-store owners  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
reasons  for  American  prosperity,  and  upon  their  return  to  London 
officially  reported  their  findings  to  the  members  of  their  trade. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  these  reports  tended  toward  self-glorifica- 
tion rather  than  entire  accuracy.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
American  department  stores  have  nothing  to  teach  the  British. 
One  gentleman  made  the  amazing  statement  that  in  many  Ameri- 
can stores — such  is  the  craze  for  statistics — fully  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  employees  do  nothing  but  work  upon  figures.  Another  was 
of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  service  in  American  stores  does  not 
compare  with  that  of  British  stores.  Still  another  gentleman  put 
American  business  in  its  place  by  stating  that  a  department  store 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  surpasses  anything  seen  in  the  United 
States.  All  agreed  on  one  thing:  that  although  business  in  Amer- 
ica was  brisk,  competition  was  so  keen  and  expenses  so  high  that 
few  enterprises  were  making  money.  A  phrase  they  had  heard  in 
the  United  States  occurred  often  in  their  reports,  "Prosperity 
without  Profit." 

Astonishing  as  were  most  of  the  findings  of  these  British  ob- 
servers, there  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  shade  of  truth.  In  many 
American  industries  there  does  exist  a  situation  that  may  rightly 
be  described  as  prosperity  without  profit.  And  where  this  situa- 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1928.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and 
of  the  author. 
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tion  exists  it  is  usually  the  result,  as  pointed  out  by  the  British 
business  men,  of  too  violent  competition  and  too  high  selling 
expenses. 

Perhaps  for  the  non-business  reader  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain in  greater  detail  the  meaning  and  causes  of  Prosperity  with- 
out Profit.  Let  us  assume  there  are  two  grocerymen  who  have 
shops  on  opposite  corners,  each  of  whom  sells  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  groceries  per  day.  Of  a  sudden  each  resolves  that  he  will  double 
his  volume  of  sales  and  sell  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  per  day. 
The  families  of  the  neighborhood  really  do  not  require  so  great 
an  amount  of  grocer  merchandise;  and  so  when  the  two  store- 
keepers seek  to  realize  their  ambitions,  intense  and  costly  com- 
petition develops.  Each  grocer  attempts  to  outdo  his  rival.  Each 
runs  special  sales,  engages  boys  to  shove  printed  dodgers  under 
the  doors  of  householders  at  night,  maintains  motor-cycle  de- 
livery, keeps  his  store  open  evenings,  sends  solicitors  to  call  upon 
housewives  several  times  each  day  to  learn  if  anything  be  needed. 

It  is  possible  that  by  means  of  such  high-pressure  activities  the 
families  of  the  neighborhood  are  made  so  "grocery  conscious"  that 
each  merchant  actually  does  realize  his  heart's  desire  and  attains 
his  volume  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  day.  The  chances  are  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  this  volume  is  so  great  that  neither  earns  any 
money.  But  the  amour  propre  of  the  merchants  is  such  that 
neither  is  willing  to  admit  defeat,  and  the  unprofitable  competi- 
tion continues.  When  this  occurs  the  two  grocerymen  are  operat- 
ing under  the  condition  known  as  Prosperity  without  Profit. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  hectic  competition  thus  inaugurated 
extends  to  other  fields.  The  two  grocers  have  contrived  to  make 
the  families  of  the  neighborhood  "grocery  conscious."  This  means 
that  an  undue  share  of  the  neighborhood  income  is  spent  on  gro- 
ceries; and  the  neighborhood  merchants  in  other  lines  seek  to 
protect  their  interests  by  similar  campaigns  of  high-pressure 
salesmanship.  Profits  are  sacrificed  all  around.  Eventually  some 
unfortunates  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  Store  clerks  lose 
their  positions,  and  owners  of  store  buildings  lose  their  rents. 
There  is  a  small-scale  panic  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  state  of  affairs  may  spread  from  neighborhood  to  nation- 
wide proportions  if  enough  business  men  become  so  imbued  with 
a  desire  for  expansion  that  the  cost  of  securing  extra  volume  is 
disregarded.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  fetish  of  greater  volume  of 
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business  has  spread  during  the  past  few  years.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  an  editorial  that  recently  appeared  in  Printers'  Ink, 
a  publication  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  identified  with  American  Big  Business.  The  editorial  in  part 
is  as  follows : 

We  know  of  an  institution  that  attained  a  startling  sales  vol- 
ume last  year.  This  year  it  has  set  for  itself  a  quota  2  5  per  cent 
higher  and  doubtless  will  reach  it.  Next  year  another  stiff  in- 
crease will  be  set  up.  This  is  a  description  that  could  be  applied 
literally  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  businesses. 

Coming  from  so  authoritative  a  source,  the  foregoing  statement 
is  arresting.  The  caption  of  the  editorial  is  more  so.  It  is:  "Why 
America  Is  Different."  The  writer  has  set  forth  in  concrete  terms 
what  executives  with  international  experience  have  long  known ; 
namely,  that  European  business  men  do  not  strive  so  hard  for 
volume  as  do  their  American  confreres.  In  Europe  an  enterprise 
that  holds  its  own  from  year  to  year  is  considered  healthy.  With 
us  there  is  the  well-established  theory  that  a  business  should  show 
an  annual  increase. 

Why  should  American  business  men  in  great  numbers  set  up 
stiff  increases  in  volume  each  year?  Certainly  it  is  not  because 
Americans  are  more  grasping  than  other  people.  The  always  mag- 
nificent response  of  American  business  men  to  calls  for  help  from 
any  part  of  the  world  would  refute  this  charge  if  any  refutation 
were  needed.  Americans  like  to  make  money,  it  is  true ;  but  they 
like  to  give  it  away  better  than  most  people.  American  men,  be- 
sides, are  usually  willing  to  start  from  scratch  and  make  their 
own  careers.  To  depend  on  influence  for  business  promotion  is  al- 
most as  much  discountenanced  in  the  United  States  as  to  marry 
for  money. 

II 

What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  the  intensely  competitive  spirit 
that  exists  in  American  business  if  desire  for  gain  is  not  at  the 
bottom  of  it?  At  the  risk  of  shocking  some  readers,  I  am  going 
to  offer  this  explanation:  Competition  is  more  intense  than  in 
other  countries  because  American  business  men  are  more  influ- 
enced by  vanity. 
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Everything  conspires  to  bring  this  about.  The  present  genera- 
tion in  America  inherits  a  condition  of  easy  prosperity  such  as 
has  never  existed  before  and  will  probably  never  exist  again.  The 
hard  pioneering  work  of  the  country  has  been  finished,  but  so  re- 
cently finished  that  its  enormous  natural  resources  are  practically 
intact.  Business  success  comes  with  almost  unbelievable  ease  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  other  countries.  In  Europe  suc- 
cess is  so  hard  to  attain  that  a  man  cannot  afford  to  have  an  eye 
on  the  grand-stand.  With  us  it  is  possible  for  a  business  man  to 
indulge  his  amour  propre  and  still  succeed.  Such  expressions  as, 
"I'll  try  anything  once,"  or,  "I  look  on  my  business  as  a  game," 
are  exclusively  American. 

Examples  of  easy  success  in  America  are  so  common  that  to 
many  people  no  project  appears  incredible.  Recently  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  sent  out  a  story  that  was  printed  in  many  newspapers 
under  the  heading,  "Will  Sing  Crime  out  of  Chicago."  The  text 
described  a  group  of  citizens  interested  in  the  music  trades  who 
were  about  to  organize  a  twenty-four-hour  campaign  of  song, 
during  which  earnest  bands  of  singers  would  perform  in  hotels, 
churches,  and  private  homes.  Under  this  uplifting  influence  it 
was  expected  that  the  forces  of  evil  would  be  put  to  rout.  The 
gunman,  the  swindler,  the  bootlegger  would  abandon  those  pro- 
fessions and  turn  to  better  things. 

This  was  a  typically  American  attitude  born  of  vanity  and  easy 
conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  group  of  people  in 
London,  Berlin,  or  Paris  who  would  believe  crime  could  be  sung 
out  of  their  communities  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  older  and 
poorer  countries  it  is  known  from  hard  experience  that  things  are 
not  accomplished  so  easily. 

When  a  person  feels  himself  financially  secure  beyond  the 
chance  of  a  reverse  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  seek  further 
pleasure  through  acts  intended  to  impress  his  fellows.  In  America 
there  are  more  people  financially  secure  than  in  other  countries, 
and  hence  more  actions  motivated  by  vanity.  A  well-known  econ- 
omist has  recently  published  the  statement  that  vanity  has  dic- 
tated the  erection  of  a  large  proportion  of  city  skyscrapers  during 
past  years.  Frequently  skyscrapers  do  not  pay  savings-bank  in- 
terest, yet  "men  who  have  made  fortunes  fast  put  up  the  biggest, 
tallest  skyscrapers  with  their  surplus  money  as  monuments  to 
themselves  and  their  fortunes."  With  this  statement  went  the 
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gloomy  prediction  that  ^'Skyscrapers,  as  advertisements,  are  be- 
coming so  common  that  their  value  is  already  questionable.  With 
the  original  reason  gone,  the  vanity  element  eliminated  by  compe- 
tition in  this  queer  form  of  display,  the  skyscraper  sections  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  will  disappear." 

In  addition  to  the  natural  American  temptation  toward  vanity, 
it  is  artificially  stimulated  by  many  agencies  unknown  in  other 
countries.  Europe,  for  example,  knows  nothing  of  what  we  com- 
monly call  ''success"  literature.  This  has  become  so  popular  a 
feature  with  us  that  many  publications  make  their  entire  bid  for 
popularity  upon  the  presentation  of  stories  dealing  with  the  spec- 
tacular successes  of  eminent  business  men.  Salesmanship  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  quality  most  frequently  stressed.  An  ex- 
ample may  be  drawn  from  a  series  of  success  stories  presented  by 
the  New  York  Sunday  World,  one  of  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  career  of  Mr.  Fred  F.  French,  a  nationally  known  real  estate 
operator  and  advertiser  of  the  Metropolis.  One  of  the  paragraphs 
follows : 

"The  best  example  for  a  sales  talk  is  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ," 
continued  Mr.  French,  his  eyes  alight  with  vim  for  the  competi- 
tive fight.  "He  was  the  best  salesman  of  all  time.  He  said,  'knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  What  He  meant  was  'keep 
knocking  until  the  door  is  opened  and  if  it  isn't  opened  pretty 
soon  kick  down  the  door.'  That's  my  philosophy  too." 

One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  this  virile  expression  of  an  ideal 
reflects  anything  more  profound  than  the  natural  desire  to  appear 
before  the  readers  of  the  Sunday  World  as  a  dynamic,  successful 
man  of  business.  But  its  effect  is  none  the  less  strong ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  other  executives  may  be  excited  by  it  to 
more  strident  methods  of  salesmanship. 

Practically  all  success  literature  depends  for  its  appeal  on  the 
stimulation  of  vanity  in  the  reader.  An  outstanding  example  that 
may  be  cited  is  Mr.  Bruce  Barton's  immensely  popular  book.  The 
Man  Nobody  Knows.  Mr.  Barton  stimulates  salesmanship  ambi- 
tion in  his  business-men  readers  by  the  most  subtle  flattery.  The 
Master  is  depicted  as  a  salesman  of  surpassing  ability.  "Every 
one  of  the  'principles  of  modern  salesmanship'  on  which  modern 
business  men  so  pride  themselves  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
Jesus'  talk  and  work."  Jesus  knew  the  art  of  "putting  yourself  in 
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step  with  your  prospect."  "He  picked  up  twelve  men  from  the 
bottom  ranks  of  business  and  forged  them  into  an  organization 
that  conquered  the  world."  Never,  perhaps,  has  a  writer  hit  upon 
so  happy  a  means  of  elevating  the  ego  of  the  business-man  reader. 
There  is  a  double  jog  to  vanity.  By  depicting  Jesus  as  a  salesman 
Mr.  Barton  not  only  sets  the  seal  of  Divine  approval  upon  sales- 
manship as  an  art,  but  contrives  to  convey  the  idea  that  by  sales- 
manship one  grows  into  the  image  of  the  Master. 

In  the  light  of  such  compelling  propaganda  one  does  not  won- 
der at  the  situation  described  by  Printers'  Ink,  wherein  "hun- 
dreds and  thousands"  of  business  executives  annually  set  up  in- 
creases twenty- five  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  previous  year.  Yet 
where  vanity  comes  in  at  the  door  profits  have  a  habit  of  flying 
out  at  the  window.  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I  had  occa- 
sion to  interview  the  head  of  one  of  New  York's  largest  banks, 
and  during  the  interview  I  was  shown  a  file  containing  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  three  manufacturing  corporations,  clients  of 
the  institution.  None  of  the  corporations  had  earned  an  appre- 
ciable profit  during  the  preceding  year.  The  largest,  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  three  millions  of  dollars,  earned  precisely  $961.00. 

The  banker  explained  the  situation  as  follows :  Up  to  two  years 
ago  the  corporations,  all  manufacturing  similar  lines  of  goods, 
paid  reasonable  dividends.  At  that  time  one  of  the  corporations 
underwent  a  change  in  management.  The  gentleman  who  assumed 
its  presidency  was  a  vain  man  who  wished  to  demonstrate  his 
salesmanship  powers.  The  corporation  had  been  doing  in  round 
figures  two  million  dollars  a  year.  The  new  president  arbitrarily 
decreed  an  annual  business  of  three  millions ;  and  to  that  end  set 
in  motion  all  the  machinery  at  his  command.  Branch  offices  were 
established  in  various  cities  where  stocks  of  goods  were  main- 
tained for  quick  delivery  to  merchants.  The  sales  force  was 
doubled.  Each  salesman  wa's  equipped  with  an  automobile  to 
cover  his  territory  more  often  than  was  possible  by  railroad,  and 
each  was  required  to  sell  a  certain  volume  upon  penalty  of  losing 
his  position.  Longer  credit  terms  were  extended  to  merchants  as 
an  incentive  to  buying.  In  communities  where  merchants  bought 
too  sparingly,  competitors  were  set  up  in  business  and  financed 
by  the  corporation  as  added  outlets  for  its  product. 

By  these  strenuous  methods  the  corporation  actually  increased 
its  sales  during  one  year  from  two  million  dollars  to  three  mil- 
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lions,  and  to  that  extent  the  ambitious  president's  vanity  was 
satisfied.  But  the  cost  of  gaining  the  extra  million  was  so  great 
that  practically  all  profits  were  eliminated. 

Yet  that  was  not  all.  The  corporation's  two  competitors  were 
also  obliged  to  speed  up  their  selling  efforts  in  order  to  protect 
themselves.  They  also  established  branch  offices,  increased  the 
number  of  their  salesmen,  and  granted  longer  credit  terms.  Their 
profits  likewise  were  dissipated  in  unnecessary  expenses.  Three 
important  corporations  failed  to  pay  dividends  because  one  man 
wished  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a  two-fisted,  up-and-coming 
apostle  of  efficiency. 

If  left  alone,  it  is  probable  that  conditions  like  the  foregoing 
would  right  themselves,  as  responsible  executives  come  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  futility  of  over-expensive  selling.  But  success 
literature  is  only  one  of  many  stimulants  to  business  vanity. 
Vanity  is  promoted  in  many  curious  ways  and  from  the  strangest 
of  motives.  No  longer  ago  than  June,  1927,  a  meeting  of  eminent 
men  took  place  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  dedicate  the 
buildings  that  comprise  the  George  F.  Baker  Foundation  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. These  buildings,  reported  to  have  cost  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, were  presented  to  Harvard  by  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  the 
New  York  banker.  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Business  Administration  upon  a  class  of  more 
than  two  hundred  graduates,  and  in  so  doing  used  the  following 
words:  ''By  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  me,  I  testify 
that  you  are  well  trained  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
arts  and  the  latest  of  the  professions." 

This  sweeping  statement  coming  from  so  high  a  source  and 
conferring  the  brevet  of  professional  status  upon  all  American 
business  men,  was  seized  upon  as  an  important  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can business ;  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  selling  capitalized  its 
splendid  stimulation  of  business  vanity.  Leading  newspapers 
sought  popularity  among  business  readers  by  quoting  President 
Lowell's  phrase  upon  their  front  pages  and  by  flattering  editorial 
comment.  Scores  of  similarly  optimistic  articles  have  since  ap- 
peared in  the  trade  press.  Retail  shopkeepers,  even,  have  found 
a  way  to  turn  the  Harvard  formalities  to  account.  As  these  words 
are  written,  a  leading  department  store  of  New  York  City  fea- 
tures in  a  full-page  advertisement  the  expression,  "Business,  the 
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latest  of  the  professions,"  as  proof  that  its  bargains  are  genuine. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  even  though  Harvard's  president  made 
his  statement  in  cold  blood  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to 
encourage  more  business  men  to  contribute  money  toward  the  up- 
building of  his  institution.  Such  efforts  are  a  part  of  the  modern 
university  president's  job,  and  by  the  employment  of  wholesale 
flattery  Doctor  Lowell  merely  exhibited  keen  business  acumen. 
Yet  the  wisdom  of  his  pronouncement  is  open  to  question.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  store- 
keepers, manufacturers,  real  estate  men,  undertakers — all  those 
who  buy  and  sell  for  a  living — ^have  suddenly  reached  profes- 
sional status.  There  is  an  intrinsic  difference  between  business 
and  the  professions.  A  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  sells  merchan- 
dise. A  lawyer  or  a  physician  sells  personal  services.  For  this  rea- 
son the  professional  man  cannot  push  his  affairs  so  freely  as  can 
the  business  man.  He  is  definitely  limited  in  the  things  he  may 
do  for  gain.  To  cite  one  example:  A  lawyer  or  physician  must 
not  seek  clients  through  paid  advertisements  or  by  sending  out 
solicitors.  To  do  either  of  these  things  at  once  lowers  his  standing 
in  his  community.  But  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  may  quite 
properly  employ  both  advertising  and  personal  solicitation  in  the 
selling  of  his  goods.  Few  people  would  wish  to  see  this  distinction 
abolished ;  yet  so  long  as  the  distinction  exists,  business  cannot  be 
given  the  professional  status  mentioned  by  President  Lowell. 
Such  status  predicates  restraint;  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  less  restraint  is  practiced  by  business  at  the  present  time 
than  formerly.  It  is  even  possible  that  wholesale  flattery  of  busi- 
ness men  may  make  for  still  less  restraint. 

Ill 

Vanity  in  business  is  progressive.  We  have  seen  how  a  single 
business  executive,  fired  with  the  desire  to  demonstrate  his 
powers,  may  so  aggravate  competition  that  an  entire  industry  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  known  as  Prosperity  without .  Profit. 
In  many  lines  competition  has  become  so  hectic  that  ordinary 
salesmanship  no  longer  suffices.  Executives  drive  toward  coveted 
goals  of  volume  by  systematic  prodding  of  the  vanity  instinct  in 
their  employees.  For  this  purpose  a  device  known  as  the  "sales 
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contest"  has  come  to  be  employed  during  recent  years  by  many 
important  firms  and  corporations. 

The  sales  contest  takes  many  ingenious  forms,  but  its  one  ob- 
ject is  to  create  in  employees  a  fighting,  he-man,  bring-home- 
the-bacon  spirit.  The  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  for  example,  promotes  a  contest  each  month  of  the 
year  among  its  twenty-five  hundred  salesmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  object  of  each  contest  is  to  prod 
the  individual  salesman's  vanity.  On  one  recent  occasion  this 
event  was  termed  an  "aeroplane  race" ;  and  in  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Company  photographs  of  star  salesmen  were  shown, 
attired  in  flying  costumes  and  standing  beside  their  machines 
ready  to  burst  into  flight.  At  another  time  the  contest  was  an 
"automobile  race."  At  the  start  of  the  automobile  contest  this 
message  was  sent  to  every  salesman,  "Make  your  plans  over  the 
week-end.  Then  hit  Monday  morning  with  a  bang  that  will  jar 
the  points  loose  in  your  territory  as  they  have  never  been  before." 

Another  nationwide  corporation,  the  C  and  D  Company,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  salespeople  who  sell  dresses,  hosiery,  and 
underwear  throughout  the  United  States,  also  prods  the  vanity  of 
its  employees  by  almost  continuous  contests.  A  recent  event  was 
the  hunt  of  the  " Whiff enpoof,"  a  mythical  creature  described  as 
"anything  that  keeps  a  salesman  from  getting  an  order."  The 
hunt  was  under  the  direction  of  a  sales-manager  calling  himself 
"Ram"  Rod  who  divided  his  force  into  three  camps  named  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  Davy  Crockett,  respectively.  Each 
time  a  salesperson  took  an  order  amounting  to  five  dollars  he  was 
credited  with  the  death  of  one  Whiffenpoof.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  the  greatest  number  of  kills. 

The  contest  plan  has  been  found  so  effective  as  a  stimulant  to 
salesmanship  vanity  that  a  number  of  business  concerns  have 
been  organized  to  create  novel  ideas  in  the  way  of  contests  and 
to  sell  the  products  of  their  inventiveness  to  various  firms  and 
corporations.  Among  the  most  successful  of  these  producers  of 
contest  plans  is  the  Dartnell  Company  of  Chicago  with  more  than 
ten  thousand  American  business  organizations  subscribing  to  its 
regular  service.  Recently  the  Dartnell  Company  produced  a  spe- 
cial plan  for  stimulating  salesmen  which  comprised  the  purchase 
of  certain  novelties  to  be  mailed  to  traveling  representatives  from 
week  to  week.  One  week,  for  example,  the  bagman  was  sent  a 
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miniature  feather  duster  bearing  a  tag  that  counseled  him  to 
"dust  his  territory."  Another  week  he  was  sent  an  imitation  can- 
non firecracker  with  the  injunction  "Make  a  Big  Noise."  One  is 
told  that  more  than  twelve  hundred  firms  and  corporations  pur- 
chased the  series  of  novelties  and  mailed  them  to  their  forces  of 
road  salesmen. 

Originally  the  contest  idea  was  confined  to  manufacturers  who 
felt  the  need  of  stimulating  the  amour  propre  of  their  employees. 
Of  late  it  has  been  extended  into  other  fields.  The  National 
Surety  Company  of  New  York  City  frequently  promotes  contests 
among  its  representatives  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Recently  one  of  the  Company's  regional  managers,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Spear,  telegraphed  from  North  Carolina  that  he  had  made  the 
"largest  forgery  bond  sale  ever  made  in  the  South,"  and  chal- 
lenged his  brother  regional  managers  to  equal  his  exploit.  This 
incident  was  seized  upon  as  the  basis  of  a  spirited  contest,  and 
the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  all  regional  managers  and 
supervisors  by  the  Company's  vice-president: 

Speaking  about  the  Go- Get-Em  Spirit:  Spear  certainly  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  to  other  regional  managers  and  surely  no  red- 
blooded,  two-fisted,  fighting  regional  manager  is  going  to  let  him 
get  away  with  any  such  defy.  He  is  practically  thumbing  his 
nose  and  wiggling  his  fingers  at  you.  If  he  falls  off  his  high  horse 
we'll  make  him  literally  eat  his  telegram  before  a  camera  in 
company  with  the  regional  manager  who  gives  him  the  most  de- 
cisive trimming. 

IV 

Not  only  do  manufacturing  and  financial  corporations  appeal 
to  the  vanity  instinct  but  many  leading  institutions  of  learning, 
one  regrets  to  note,  make  a  similar  appeal  in  their  efforts  to  sell 
their  services  to  the  youth  of  America.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
that  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  in  his  desire  to  advertise  his  school  as  a  center  for  red- 
blooded  young  men,  conferred  the  rank  of  Dean  upon  his  athletic 
director,  a  former  Y.  M.  C.  A.  coach.  More  recently,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  mailed  a  piece  of  literature  to  the  members  of  the 
senior  classes  of  state  high  schools,  urging  the  importance  of  a 
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university  course  as  a  means  of  higher  culture.  The  preamble 
contained  this  subtle  stimulus  to  youthful  pride: 

You'll  have  the  world  by  the  tail  when  you  get  that  diploma. 
Then  you'll  be  looking  for  a  place  to  throw  it.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  brute — the  world,  I  mean?  Let  him  slip 
from  your  hands  because  you  don't  tie  a  knot  in  him?  Not  you! 
Not  any  Idaho  boy  or  girl! 

A  singular  branch  of  learning,  featured  by  more  than  a  score 
of  American  universities,  is  known  as  ^'Business  English."  This 
is,  briefly,  the  art  of  writing  sales  letters ;  and  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  prospect's  vanity  may  be  excited  by  a  hearty  in- 
formality which  is  lacking  in  the  English  of  literature  or  of  po- 
lite intercourse.  One  reads,  for  example,  in  the  text  book  used  by 
classes  in  Business  English  at  New  York  University: 

Business  English  is  a  useful  art  rather  than  a  fine  art.  Its  pur- 
pose, like  the  purpose  of  business,  is  to  gain  profit.  ''Follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance"  is  an  axiom  of  Business  EngHsh.  Busi- 
ness English  is  typically  conversational — in  many  cases,  col- 
loquial. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  colloquial  English  recommended 
by  New  York  University  finds  enthusiastic  reception  in  some 
business  circles.  One  block  from  the  University's  headquarters  in 
Washington  Square  is  a  subway  station  where  a  great  news  cor- 
poration prods  the  vanity  of  prospective  clients  by  the  printed 
question : 

"Whad'ya  read?" 

V 

One  defect  in  the  employment  of  flattery  as  a  sales  stimulant 
is  the  necessity  for  increasingly  stronger  potions.  In  rich  New 
York  a  mere  resort  to  clubby  Business  English  may  create  sales ; 
but  in  communities  where  life  is  sustained  upon  a  more  austere 
basis  and  where  ready  cash  is  scarce  it  is  often  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  vanity  appeal  by  almost  unbelievable  gar- 
nishments. Few  will  deny  that  sex  and  vanity  are  closely  allied 
emotions;  and  painful  as  it  is  to  recount  it,  sex  excitation  has 
been  authoritatively  recommended  as  a  sales  stimulant  when 
ordinary  means  fail. 
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In  the  Merchants  Farm  Journal  one  reads  the  success  story  of 
a  prominent  department-store  owner  of  Devil's  Lake,  North  Da- 
kota, and  learns  how  hard-won  dollars  may  be  enticed  from  mas- 
culine pockets  by  skilful  exploitation  of  the  female  form: 

We  always  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  men  customers  into 
the  store  in  large  numbers.  We  sent  them  invitations  to  our 
Easter  opening,  but  few  came.  So  I  said  to  my  brother:  "We'll 
have  a  summer  opening.  We'll  put  bathing  suits  on  living  models 
and  we'll  send  personal  invitations  to  the  men! "  Well,  that  is  one 
time  we  had  the  men  at  one  of  our  openings. 

While  the  foregoing  incident  illustrates  the  desperate  state  of 
salesmanship  in  retail  circles,  a  recent  development  gives  omi-  f 
nous  warning  that  the  same  deplorable  situation  may  soon  exist  in 
the  field  of  Big  Business  unless  something  is  done  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  executives  who  demand  of  their  sales  forces  sensa-  j 
tional  increases  of  volume  from  year  to  year.  Many  firms  and  ' 
corporations  that  formerly  depended  upon  their  own  sales-man- 
agers to  keep  the  enthusiasm  of  their  forces  at  white  heat  now  j 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  inspirational  talent  from  the  outside. 
An  entirely  new  profession  has  been  created  through  this  neces- 
sity, and  in  the  pages  of  many  business  journals  one  finds  the  ad- 
vertisements of  those  who,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  may  be 
called  revivalists  in  salesmanship.  Among  them  one  notes  the 
name  of  Mr.  W.  L.  (Bill)  Barnhart,  whose  name,  it  is  stated  in 
his  prospectus,  is  registered  as  a  Trade  Mark  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office ;  and  whose  lecture,  "The  Magic  Formula  of  Sales  Success" 
is  commended  by  such  organizations  as  the  Advertising-Selling 
League  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia. Another,  Mr.  Willard  Scott,  advertises  to  have  spoken 
before  more  than  three  hundred  gatherings  of  industrial  corpora- 
tion executives,  bankers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  college  men. 
Mr.  Scott  solicits  further  engagements  upon  the  following  testi- 
monial offered  by  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Canton,  Ohio:  "He  made 
'em  laugh  like  kooka-burras  half  full  of  raisin  jack." 

VI 

From  the  employment  of  sex  excitation  and  rollicking  laughter 
as  sales  stimuli,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  exploitation  of  another 
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intensely  human  emotion — love  of  little  children.  An  influential 
business  journal  has  recently  published  a  success  story  based 
upon  an  interview  with  the  sales-manager  of  the  American  Slic- 
ing Machine  Company  of  Chicago,  in  which  is  explained  how 
that  nationwide  organization  jolts  the  vanity  of  its  sales  force  by 
linking  up  the  children  with  the  Company's  drive  for  greater 
volume : 

Last  fall  we  offered  a  turkey  at  Christmas  to  every  one  of  our 
salesmen  who  beat  his  quota  of  sales.  To  give  the  contest  an 
added  element  of  human  interest  we  asked  each  man  to  appoint  a 
child  in  his  family  as  mascot,  realizing  that  every  one  of  them 
would  work  his  head  off  to  make  some  youngster  happy  at  Christ- 
mas. The  way  these  youngsters  took  hold  of  the  plan  was  amus- 
ing and  at  times  the  intensity  of  their  interest  was  almost  pa- 
thetic. 

The  American  Slicing  Machine  Company  is  not  alone  in  the 
discovery  that  children  may  profitably  be  used  to  maintain  sales 
volume.  One  reads  in  an  influential  business  publication  that  a 
leading  soap  manufacturing  corporation  jogs  the  vanity  of  little 
boys  and  girls  at  school  by  providing  cards  on  which  they  are 
requested  to  sign  the  following  pledge: 

"Dear  Teacher :  I  promise  to  wash  my  face  and  hands  with  my 
little  cake  of  X  soap  before  every  meal  and  before  going  to  bed 
until  it  is  all  used  up." 

One  hesitates  to  inject  a  pessimistic  note  into  activities  that 
doubtless  furnish  much  pleasure  to  ambitious  executives,  and 
sometimes  do  increase  sales.  But  as  we  have  seen,  increased  sales 
often  mean  decreased  profits.  Illustrating  the  futility  of  much  of 
the  supersalesmanship  that  has  come  into  vogue  during  recent 
years,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lincoln,  of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of 
Cleveland,  says: 

The  tendency  of  sales  costs  to  go  up  fully  as  rapidly  as  manu- 
facturing costs  have  gone  down,  has  been  the  history  of  the  past 
ten  years.  The  rate  at  which  sales  costs  have  gone  up  is  stupefy- 
ing when  shown  in  percentages.  In  many  products  35  cents  being 
the  only  part  of  his  dollar  which  has  anything  to  do  with  manu- 
facturing cost  and  the  only  part  of  the  dollar  which  the  manufac- 
turer ever  sees. 

Even  in  the  United  States  business  cannot  permanently  con- 
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tinue  to  set  up  stiff  increases  without  reaching  an  impasse.  An 
outstanding  example  is  the  automobile  trade.  There  is  an  unus- 
ually high  rate  of  failures  among  retail  automobile  dealers.  In  the 
past  most  dealers  have  been  obliged  to  accept  certain  numbers  of 
cars  each  month  from  the  manufacturers;  and  often,  when  over- 
stocked with  cars,  a  dealer  is  tempted  to  make  too  high  an  allow- 
ance for  the  second-hand  car  his  customer  wishes  to  trade  in. 
This  has  become  so  prevalent  that  a  large  proportion  of  buyers 
refuse  to  be  influenced  toward  any  particular  make  of  car.  A  say- 
ing in  the  trade  is  "A  buyer  doesn't  shop  for  a  car  any  more.  He 
shops  for  the  biggest  allowance  on  his  old  car."  Where  such  a 
situation  exists  everyone  in  the  trade  loses.  The  dealer,  perhaps, 
goes  bankrupt.  The  manufacturer  loses  through  having  to  secure 
another  dealer.  Also,  the  manufacturer  loses  in  another  way ;  be- 
cause for  every  sale  that  is  secured  solely  on  the  allowance  made 
for  the  second-hand  car,  the  manufacturer's  advertising  is  nulli- 
fied to  just  that  extent.  Speaking  of  these  problems,  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  president  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  has  said : 

One  of  the  big  troubles  of  the  automobile  business  is  that 
dealers  and  manufacturers  all  have  the  habit  of  expecting  busi- 
ness every  year  to  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  line  with  this  statement  it  is  cheering  to  note  that  General 
Motors  announces  that  in  the  future  it  will  set  no  arbitrary  in- 
creases and  will  adjust  its  manufacturing  to  legitimate  demand. 

Always,  just  around  the  corner,  is  the  menace  of  business  de- 
pression that  invariably  follows  overselling  on  a  large  scale.  On 
this  danger  an  editorial  writer  in  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
Big  Business  journals  recently  comments: 

The  prevailing  idea  in  business  that  a  Company  must  increase 
its  sales  each  year  is  the  cause  of  the  senseless  scramble  for  vol- 
ume that  is  going  on  in  so  many  industries.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
causes  of  rumors  that  sometimes  start  a  depression.  When  a  sales 
organization  finds  it  is  falling  under  its  previous  high-water  mark, 
it  is  likely  to  go  into  a  psychological  funk.  It  communicates-  its 
pessimism  to  others.  Orders  are  cancelled,  employees  are  laid 
off,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  there  is  a  depression,  although 
there  is  really  not  the  slightest  reason  for  it. 

If  vanity  dictates  the  policies  of  business  to  too  great  an  extent 
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a  time  may  come  when  Prosperity  without  Profit  will  shrink  into 
a  condition  where  there  is  no  prosperity  and  no  profit. 

1.  Under  what  conditions  is  there  prosperity  without  profit? 

2.  Why  is  competition  more  keen  in  America  than  in  Europe? 
J.  Can  business  rightly  be  termed  a  profession? 

4.  How  are  sales  stimulated? 

5.  What  is  the  ultimate  result  of  high-pressure  sales  methods? 
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Stuart  Chase  may  be  considered  the  enfant  terrible  of  American 
business.  After  considerable  investigation  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  he  has  been  unrelenting  in  his  exposure  of  glaring 
fallacies  and  injustices  in  American  business  methods.  He  is  the 
author  of  Men  and  Machines,  The  Nemesis  of  American  Business, 
Mexico,  and  co-author  of  Your  Money's  Worth,  a  book  which 
"debunked"  many  nationally  advertised  products. 


It  is  recorded  that  a  certain  advertising  agency  offered  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  dollars  to  anyone  on  its  staff  who  could  secure 
the  name  of  a  very  great  lady  in  New  York  society  as  an  in- 
dorser  of  a  toilet  preparation  which  the  agency  was  handling.  A 
young  woman  after  several  gallant  attempts  received  the  prize, 
amid  the  applause  of  her  colleagues.  The  bait  that  she  offered 
the  matron  was  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  her  argument  was  to 
the  effect  that  while  the  great  lady  did  not  need  the  money  her- 
self, the  five  thousand  dollars  would  be  very  useful  to  help  meet 
the  constant  appeals  for  charity  with  which  all  great  ladies  are 
deluged.  What  was  a  name  and  a  picture  against  a  Lady  Bounti- 
ful helping  as  never  before  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted?  The 
iady  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  and  a  million  lesser  ladies  shortly 
learned  the  happy  news  that  an  idol  of  Fifth  Avenue  used  daily 
the  compound  that  was  to  be  purchased  in  any  drug  store.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  never  used  it,  and  never  intended  to. 

In  the  winter  of  1925  there  was  held  a  fashion  show  in  New 
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York  City.  Across  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  passed  mannikin 
after  mannikin,  gowned  and  hatted  to  the  second.  Particularly 
hatted,  as  the  milliners  were  underwriting  the  exhibit.  A  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  artists  watched  the  mannikins  and  scored 
them  according  to  the  beauty  of  their  hats,  their  faces,  their 
figures,  and  the  rest  of  their  costumes,  if  any.  The  winners  were 
to  be  found  in  rotogravure  sections  the  country  over,  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  A  committee  of  distinguished  society  women,  headed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Richelieu,  sponsored  the  occasion.  The  whole 
enterprise  was  the  creation  of  an  astute  counsel  on  public  rela- 
tions who  had  been  called  in  by  desperate  milliners  to  avert  a 
tragedy.  The  tragedy  lay  in  the  fact  that  American  women  were 
buying  cheap  and  deplorably  durable  felt  hats,  instead  of  the 
feathers  and  laces  and  ribbons  dictated  at  once  by  fashion  and 
duty.  So  the  distinguished  artists  and  the  distinguished  society 
women  recalled  them  to  their  duty,  the  milliners  began  to  sell 
more  ribbons,  the  counsel  on  public  relations  received  his  hon- 
orarium, and  everybody  was  happy.  Save  possibly  a  few  millions 
of  women  who  could  ill  afford  the  higher  priced  hats. 

These  cases  can  be  duplicated  with  a  hundred  variations  in  a 
score  of  fields.  They  are  so  common  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  behavior.  Only  an  antediluvian  would  raise  any  ques- 
tion of  ethics  in  respect  to  them.  A  women  sells  her  name,  her 
picture,  and  a  lie  for  five  thousand  dollars ;  a  group  of  artists  sell 
their  professional  integrity  to  help  milliners  stamp  out  felt  hats — 
well,  what  of  it?  For  Gawd's  sake,  what  of  it?  This  is  a  free 
country,  isn't  it?  They  got  away  with  it,  didn't  they?  Apple- 
sauce !  You  ought  to  be  ridin'  in  a  her  die. 

Perhaps  one  ought.  For  the  last  speaker  has  all  the  weight  of 
the  ruling  folkways  behind  him.  His  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
herd,  which,  throughout  all  the  records  of  anthropology,  decrees 
that  what  is,  is  right.  Before  that  sovereign  law,  one  bows  one's 
head.  But  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  describe  this 
new  code  of  ethics  which  has  won  its  way  rather  suddenly  as 
such  things  go,  and  almost  without  our  conscious  knowledge,  and 
to  compare  it  with  other  codes  which  have  been  displaced. 

In  the  last  generation,  the  technical  arts  have  built  an  indus- 
trial plant  capable  of  producing  goods  a  great  deal  faster  than 
purchasing  power  has  been  released  to  absorb  them.  As  an  in- 
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evitable  result,  the  world  of  business  has  shifted  its  accent  from 
producing  to  selling.  The  great  and  pressing  problem  has  been 
how  to  dispose  of  the  volume  of  articles  which  mass  production 
has  made  possible.  Hence  the  higher  salesmanship,  advertising, 
sales  quotas,  the  shattering  of  sales  resistance,  go-getters,  the 
discovery  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  first  advertising  man, 
courses  on  the  development  of  personality,  pie  charts,  maps 
with  red,  orange,  and  violet  pins,  closing  men,  contact  men, 
sucker  lists,  full  line  forcing,  direct  mail  appeals,  trade  associa- 
tion drives.  Paint  Up  Week,  the  conversion  of  real  estate  men 
into  realtors,  the  conversion  of  advertising  men  into  counsels  on 
public  relations,  the  conversion  of  undertakers  into  morticians. 
(One  awaits  expectantly  the  inauguration  of  a  Get  Buried 
Oftener  Week.) 

High  speed  selling  has  been  so  essential  (with  no  fundamental 
change  in  the  money  and  credit  stiucture)  and  so  universal,  that 
it  has  profoundly  affected  both  related  and  distant  fields.  Thus 
the  clergy  have  taken  over  the  technique  in  great  numbers,  and 
urge  us  to  church  with  posters,  sky  signs,  dodgers,  and  even 
veiled  hints  of  sermons  garnished  with  sex  appeal.  The  charity 
organizations,  the  colleges,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  yield  to  none  in 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  they  sell  the  public  their  plans 
for  new  buildings,  endowments,  and  the  wherewithal  to  appease 
bigger  and  better  breadlines.  No  politician  worthy  of  the  name 
is  to  be  found  without  his  publicity  agent,  endlessly  busy  on  the 
job  of  selling  the  statesman  to  his  customers.  No  respectable 
captain  of  industry  fails  to  retain  a  counsel  on  public  relations 
to  sell  his  personality,  his  shiny  new  dimes,  his  marvelous  whis- 
kers, his  throbbing  brain,  his  great  open  heart,  to  the  free  citizens 
of  the  greatest  republic  ever  heard  of.  Giant  corporations  sell  at 
once  the  hind  quarters  of  beef  and  a  special  brand  of  good  will, 
as  evidenced  by  full  page  spreads  describing  their  worthy  plans 
for  the  distribution  of  stock  to  their  employees,  or  a  glimpse  at 
their  welfare  departments,  or  a  modest  appraisal  of  their  secure 
niche  upon  the  great  scrolls  of  science.  While  the  managers  of 
tabloid  newspapers  will  sell  their  movables,  their  shirts,  their 
wives,  their  honor,  and  the  immortal  souls  of  themselves  and 
their  employees,  for  another  fifty  thousand  circulation. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  we  have  entered  the  Age  of  the  Sales- 
man. The  final  objective  of  the  salesman  is  to  put  it  across,  to 
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get  away  with  it,  to  secure  the  order.  The  signature  on  the  dotted 
line  becomes  the  Supreme  Good.  It  follows  that  any  methods  in- 
volved in  this  consummation,  are,  ipso  facto,  good  methods.  The 
new  ethics  is  thus  built  on  the  ability  to  get  away  with  it,  by 
whatever  means. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  interdependence  and  specialization  of  the  means  of 
livelihood.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  self-supporting  farmer  to  tell 
his  tempters  to  get  behind  him,  but  how  about  a  clerk  in  a  bank, 
or  a  machine  hand  in  a  cotton  factory?  To  such  the  doctrine  of 
the  main  chance  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  economic  sur- 
vival. To  voice  sturdy  and  independent  opinions  is  tantamount  to 
losing  one's  job.  Where  is  one  to  find  another  ?  The  most  elemen- 
tary common  sense  accordingly  forces  the  taking  of  the  cowl  of 
the  yes  man.  And  for  a  yes  man  to  have  a  sense  of  honor  is  un- 
thinkable. 

Finally,  the  sheer  multiplication  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, particularly  the  telephone,  the  press,  and  the  radio,  have 
raised  to  the  nth  power  both  the  demands  made  upon  persons  in 
the  public  eye,  and  the  facilities  for  amplifying  their  pronounce- 
ments. The  sense  of  speaking  to  20,000,000  breakfast  tables,  to 
4,000,000  subway  riders,  or  into  10,000,000  receiving  sets,  is  more 
than  human  nature,  guided  by  the  old  ethics,  can  stand.  There 
remains  nothing  golden  about  silence,  figuratively,  or  practically, 
in  the  face  of  such  unparalleled  opportunities  to  inflate  the  ego. 

By  way  of  contrast  let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  articles 
of  the  code  which  salesmanship  and  the  doctrine  of  getting  away 
with  it,  displaces.  For  want  of  a  better  title,  it  might  be  termed 
the  code  of  the  freeman  and  the  gentleman.  Among  its  major 
tenets  are,  or  were: 

To  stand  on  one's  own  feet — without  the  aid  of  spokesmen, 
official  or  otherwise. 

To  hold  one's  honor  unpurchasable,  whether  the  bribe  be  fame, 
advancement,  or  cold  cash.  As  between  dishonor  and  starvation, 
to  starve. 

To  make  one's  word  as  good  as  one's  bond. 

To  build  friendships  on  the  basis  of  love  and  affection,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  what  one  can  get  out  of  it. 

To  shake  hands,  to  greet,  to  wish  Godspeed,  and  to  speak 
kindly,  without  an  ulterior  motive  based  on  cash  considerations. 
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To  criticize  forcibly,  directly,  and  passionately,  if  need  be, 
without  let  or  hindrance  based  on  cash  considerations  or  any 
considerations  whatsoever. 

To  make  honest  goods  and  honestly  to  describe  them — ^with  no 
higher  duties  toward  sales  resistance  at  all. 

To  be  modest,  both  in  respect  to  one's  achievements  and  one's 
goods,  on  the  sound  psychological  premise  that  no  reliability  can 
attach  to  one's  judgment  of  one's  self.  It  has  taken,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  ten  billion  dollars'  worth  of  advertising  to  uproot 
and  utterly  to  destroy  that  premise  in  the  public  mind,  but  the 
job  has  been  done.  It  is  now,  if  you  please,  our  duty  to  pat — nay, 
thwack — ourselves  upon  the  back,  as  noisily,  as  frequently,  and 
as  expensively  as  possible. 

Even  to  recite  this  ancient  code,  is  to  invite  an  odor  of  lavender 
and  musk.  It  brings  a  tear,  but  it  is  quite,  quite  dead.  Yet  these 
are  the  imperatives  which  the  generation  that  is  now  entering 
middle  age  took  in  with  its  mothers'  milk.  While  still  courtesied 
to  in  theory,  it  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  in  the  tangible  practice 
of  the  great  majority  of  adult,  male  Americans.  A  few  white- 
haired  old  gentlemen  in  the  Back  Bay,  in  Richmond,  in  Charles- 
ton, a  very  substantial,  but  declining,  body  of  independent 
farmers,  a  handful  of  kindly-faced  country  storekeepers  still 
revere  the  ancient  code  and  honestly  try  to  act  upon  it.  But  no 
living  specimens  survive  in  either  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  unknown  in  any  up  and  coming  urban 
center.  Floral  Heights  will  have  none  of  it ;  Main  Street  is  shift- 
ing to  six  cylinder  ethics  with  incredible  rapidity. 

"Sell  thyself"  rather  than  "Know  thyself"  is  the  categorical 
imperative  of  the  age.  And  the  end  of  that  selling  is  always  and 
forever  to  be  reckoned  in  thirty  pieces  of  silver  or  its  multiples. 

The  ethics  of  the  merchant  have  been  under  suspicion  since 
time  out  of  mind.  In  many  civilized  communities  down  the  ages, 
the  business  man  has  been  placed  rather  below  than  above  the 
house  servant,  when  grading  the  professions.  Never,  until  the 
industrial  revolution,  did  he  reach  the  top  of  the  heap.  That  his 
dubious  notions  of  what  constitutes  honorable  conduct  should 
ever  come  to  dominate  a  great  nation  would  have  been  frankly 
inconceivable  to  any  philosopher  before  1900.  Even  such  a  doubt- 
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ful  moralist  as  Napoleon,  rather  than  calling  them  pigs,  went 
even  lower  and  called  the  English  shopkeepers. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  well-nigh  universal  opprobrium,  one  can- 
not blame  the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  seeking  to  get  out  of  the  ruck.  In  England,  many  of 
them  succeeded,  and  in  the  finest  conceivable  way — by  intro- 
ducing the  code  of  the  gentleman  into  their  business  transactions. 
Closely  they  dealt,  but  honorably.  A  generation  ago,  no  small 
number  of  American  business  houses  were  aware  of  the  Forsyte 
method,  and  took  pride  in  a  service  honorably  performed,  a  house 
honorably  built,  a  sound  article  honorably  sold — and  did  not 
vent  that  pride  to  all  the  world,  at  space  rates. 

But  it  has  been  difficult  for  honor  and  decency  to  subsist 
against  both  the  age-long  traditions  of  commerce  and  the  terrific 
pressure  engendered  by  mass  production  and  a  failing  purchasing 
power.  The  philosophy  of  the  main  chance  is  thus  still  para- 
mount in  business,  but  instead  of  receiving  the  shrugs  of  the 
citizenry  as  heretofore,  it  now  receives  their  shouts  and  applause. 
While  every  walk  of  life,  from  hod  carrier  to  President,  asks  no 
more  of  God  than  the  ability  to  emulate  it.  And  so  we  have  great 
ladies  and  great  artists  selling  lies,  counterfeit  opinions,  dishonor- 
able indorsements,  hack  prose,  hack  pictures,  or  what  have  you, 
to  any  huckster  that  comes  along  whose  words  are  sweet,  whose 
check  is  large,  and  whose  promise  of  publicity  is  unlimited. 
There  is  no  sense  of  dishonor,  we  repeat,  for  everybody  is  doing 
it.  It  has  been  welded  into  the  custom  of  the  times. 

They  are  doing  it  in  so  many  ways  that  to  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  ethics  in  any  detail  would  fill  a  library.  We  can 
but  observe  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  exhibits. 

Take  for  instance  the  rapid  development  of  the  phenomenon 
known  to  the  trade  as  "ghost  writing."  This  art,  as  practiced  by 
a  horde  of  bright  young  men  and  women,  consists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  books,  magazine  articles,  statements,  speeches,  and  broad- 
sides for  the  signature  or  delivery  of  dignitaries  and  celebrities — 
real  and  bogus — who  employ  the  bright  young  persons.  Thus 
captains  of  industry,  moving  picture  sirens,  famous  murderesses, 
department  store  magnates,  Mrs.  Peaches  Browning,  elder  states- 
men, rush  into  print,  or  out  upon  platforms,  with  autobiographies, 
diaries,  reminiscences,  current  comment,  warnings,  prophecies, 
and  portents,  not  a  word  of  which  has  come  from  their  own  pens, 
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and  Heaven  and  their  secretaries  alone  know  how  much  from 
their  own  brains.  In  this  manner  the  personalities  of  both  men 
of  genuine  talent  and  of  stuffed  shirts  are  lubricated  in  a  common 
stream  of  standardized  publicity,  buttered  with  secondhand 
phrases,  and  made  as  monstrous  and  alien  as  any  Mayan  idol 
buried  in  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  They  cease  to  be  fallible  human 
beings,  susceptible  to  intelligent  appraisal,  and  become  corporate 
entities,  with  a  good  will  valuation  based  on  the  publicity  invest- 
ment, and  issues  of  preferred,  common,  and  management  shares, 
just  around  the  corner.  Who  would  not  subscribe  to  a  few  shares 
in  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Inc.,  at  no  and  accrued  interest? 

It  took  Mr.  Ivy  Lee  hardly  five  short  years  to  transform  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Senior,  from  an  agent  of  Mephisto,  to  a 
kindly  old  gentleman,  showering  his  caddies  with  dimes.  Name 
your  mask,  and  a  reliable  agent  can  be  found  to  sell  it  to  the 
country,  doubtless  on  installment  payments  if  you  so  desire. 

Furthermore,  a  curious  theory  is  held  to  apply  to  the  whole 
phenomenon.  It  is  universally  held  that  the  cardinal  requirement 
is  to  keep  one's  name  in  the  headlines,  regardless  of  whether  the 
comment  be  favorable  or  unfavorable.  No  opportunity  for  free 
publicity,  whatever  its  nature,  is  to  be  disregarded.  This  is 
axiomatic. 

Consider  the  fundamental  technique  of  advertising  goods. 
(The  word  "goods"  is  euphonious,  a  quaint  survival  of  the  ancient 
code.)  A  manufacturer  of  God  knows  what  retains  an  agency  to 
market  his  product.  Short  of  opium  and  the  more  deadly  varieties 
of  arsenic,  the  agency  accepts  the  mandate  with  enthusiasm. 
Competition  being  what  it  is,  clients  are  not  to  be  found  behind 
every  bush.  The  problem  is  to  break  down  consumer  resistance 
to  the  product.  The  common  citizen,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  must 
be  made  to  want  it,  demand  it,  wake  up  at  night  and  cry  for  it. 
In  the  struggle,  all  the  sometime  considerations  of  ordinary  de- 
cency and  humanity  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  assault  is 
founded  upon  the  latest  clinical  and  laboratory  findings  of  psy- 
chology. No  up-to-date  advertising  agency  would  think  of  doing 
business  without  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  psychologists  of  the 
highest  scientific  attainments. 

The  product  is  considered,  and  the  agency  and  its  experts  run 
down  the  table  of  available  chords  upon  which  to  play.  Shall  it 
be  snob  copy,  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  an  appeal  to  class 
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prejudice,  vanity,  shame  (halitosis),  the  accusing  finger  of  scorn, 
the  dear  old  flag,  flattery,  envy,  fear  (four-out-of-five),  home  and 
mother,  greed,  the  pathetic  desire  for  cultural  advancement,  or 
sex  appeal?  (The  last  type  of  copy  is  selling  goods  faster  than 
any  other  technique  at  the  present  time.)  These  carefully  pre- 
pared and  doctored  impulses,  in  the  hands  of  trained  canvassers 
and  agents,  and  on  a  million  printed  advertisements,  billboards, 
and  letters,  are  frequently  no  fairer  to  the  consumer  than  had  the 
seller  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  club,  left  a  bottle  of  colored 
tap  water  beside  him,  and  picked  his  pocket.  The  nearer  the 
patient  approaches  a  state  of  complete  hypnosis,  the  more  signal 
the  honor  to  the  advertiser. 

Here  are  the  instructions  of  an  advertising  manager  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Woodward  when  she  was  preparing  to  write  copy  for  an 
infants'  food,  as  recounted  in  her  recent  book  (she  wrote  it  her- 
self) Through  Many  Windows: 

As  for  this  baby-food,  for  God's  sake  put  some  sob-stuff  in  it. 
You  know.  And  make  it  beautiful,  too.  Make  it  beautiful,  make 
the  words  sing.  Heavens!  There  isn't  a  woman  that  cares  about 
facts.  That  kind  of  stuff  you  write  for  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, that's  what  gets  'em.  Tears!  Make  'em  weep! 

That  this  technique  sells  goods  is  not  to  be  denied.  Often,  in- 
deed, it  sells  goods  of  excellent  quality,  reasonably  priced.  But 
caught  in  this  net  of  primitive  stimulus  and  response,  the  con- 
sumer is  stripped  of  all  standards  of  judgment,  his  native  sense 
is  overwhelmed  with  psychological  reactions  which  reduce  him 
almost  to  an  automatic  idiot,  and  he  never  knows  whether  the 
thing  he  buys  is  worth  the  money  he  pays  for  it,  whether  it  is  a 
good  product  ridiculously  overpriced,  or  whether  it  is  just  so 
much  junk.  The  advertising  agency  applies  the  same  laws  in  sell- 
ing the  sound  with  the  shoddy,  and  in  the  hurly-burly  there  is  no 
court  of  appeal.  How  many  manufacturers  have  gone  cascading 
to  eternity  because  their  goods  were  better  than  their  advertis- 
ing? And  how  many  jerry-builders  taken  up  residence  on  Park 
Avenue  ? 

A  concern  manufacturing  roofing  paper  accumulated  large 
stocks  during  the  War  hoping  to  sell  the  material  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Standards  tested  the  product  and  found  it 
far  below  quality  requirements.  Nothing  daunted,  the  concern 
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dumped  the  whole  inventory  on  the  general  public  by  means  of  a 
well-engineered  advertising  campaign.  They  put  it  over.  Good 
for  them.  Who  is  there  to  raise  a  word  of  criticism  or  objection — 
save  possibly  the  vendees  of  the  condemned  roofing  paper  ? 

The  significant  fact,  furthermore,  is  not  the  plight  of  the  con- 
sumer upon  whom  is  unloaded  a  misrepresented  product,  but  the 
calm,  nay  cheerful  acceptance  by  the  advertising  copy  writer,  of 
the  chance  to  further  the  unloading.  Instead  of  avoiding  the  op- 
portunity as  the  ethics  of  the  professional  man  have  heretofore 
dictated,  he  accepts  it  eagerly,  almost  reverently,  as  a  challenge 
to  his  ability  to  put  it  across.  There  is  no  higher  crown  than  the 
simple  motto :  "P.  S.  He  got  the  job." 

Consider  the  million  tangled  trails  girdling  the  country  with 
indirect  impulses  to  buy.  How  much  did  the  florists  have  to  do 
with  the  establishing  of  Mothers'  Day?  How  much  did  the  paint 
manufacturers  have  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  Clean  Up 
Week? 

Can  you  identify  a  "contact  man"  when  he  stands  you  a  drink 
in  your  club  or  turns  up  at  a  week-end  party  or  joins  a  theatre 
party  of  your  friends  ?  Do  you  know  who  is  paying  for  his  clothes 
and  his  Harvard  accent,  and  what  he  is  trying  to  sell?  Do  you 
know  what  sucker  lists  you  are  on,  and  how  much  your  name  is 
worth  on  the  open  market  to  buyers  of  sucker  lists  ?  Do  you  know 
what  private  arrangements  are  behind  the  ostensibly  fearless  and 
independent  book  reviews  you  scan,  and  the  number  of  drops  of 
perspiration  lost  by  publishers  in  consummating  those  arrange- 
ments ?  Do  you  know  if  the  entertaining  and  instructive  articles 
you  read  in  the  popular  magazines  are  the  honest  opinions  of 
their  authors,  or  made  to  order  merchandise,  guaranteed  to  offend 
no  advertiser,  at  so  much  a  word? 

Do  you  know  by  what  means,  and  for  what  end,  a  certain 
tabloid  newspaper  forced  the  sovereign  state  of  New  Jersey  to 
reopen  the  Hall-Mills  case?  Do  you  know  what  the  selection  of 
college  presidents,  skilled  in  the  snaring  of  endowments,  is  doing 
to  education  ?  Do  you  know — if  you  live  in  New  York — that  the 
surgeon  who  takes  out  your  appendix  probably  splits  the  fee 
with  the  doctor  who  recommended  the  operation?  Do  you  know 
who  engineers  the  changes  in  the  style  of  clothes  that  you  buy 
and  the  relentless  principles  upon  which  that  engineering  is 
based  ? 
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Do  you  know  the  "Mothers'  Club"  game  in  selling  children's 
books  from  door  to  door  ?  Do  you  know  how  many  trade  associa- 
tions are  organized  at  the  present  time  to  make  you  anything 
from  halitosis  to  sauerkraut  conscious  ?  Do  you  know  a  tithe  of 
the  hidden  forces  allied  to  somebody's  balance  sheet  which  lie; 
back  of  the  publicity  you  scan,  the  news  that  you  read,  the  pic-/ 
tures  that  you  see?  Do  you  know  a  gold  digger  when  you  meet 
one? 

Business  principles,  having  become  the  higher  good,  are  em- 
braced by  all  the  world  of  labor.  If  there  is  a  wageworker  left 
alive  who  does  not  operate  on  the  sovereign  rule  of  all  the  traffic 
will  bear,  he  should  be  put  in  a  museum  and  preserved  for  pos- 
terity to  boggle  at.  Giving  the  boss  the  minimum  of  work  which 
will  get  by  is  exactly  what  the  boss  gives  to  his  customers,  and 
is  so  understandable,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  deplorable. 
What  is  deplorable — yea,  tragic — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
older  ethics,  is  the  collapse  of  the  standards  of  workmanship 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  this  wholesale  adoption  of 
businesslike  principles.  Again,  it  is  not  so  much  the  effect  on  the 
wood  or  the  metal — though  the  sheer  waste  of  good,  raw  material 
runs  into  staggering  totals — but  the  effect  on  the  man  who  has 
lost  all  pride  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  To  tear  from  one's  inner 
motivation  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship  and  the  pride  of  work,  is 
almost  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  character,  the  very  mean- 
ing of  life  itself. 

A  girl  swims  the  English  channel,  a  boy  flies  from  New  York 
to  Paris,  another  becomes  the  greatest  half-back  ever  known. 
Is  there  any  limit  to  the  callous  proposals  for  capitalizing  the 
achievement  and  so  dragging  these  children  into  the  dirt?  Under 
the  muddy  boots  of  hucksters,  the  carved  beauty  of  their  deeds  is 
trampled  and  disfigured.  A  brave  and  gallant  spirit  is  flung  into 
a  sideshow  and  made  to  grimace  and  clown ;  to  act  when  he  is  no 
actor ;  to  write  when  he  is  no  writer ;  to  indorse  cheeses  and  soaps 
and  cigarettes  that  he  has  never  touched;  to  play  the  fool  for 
all  the  world  to  gape  and  titter  at.  And  for  this  bottomless  indig- 
nity, a  bag  of  gold  is  universally  held  to  balance  the  account  in 
full.  He,  and  the  procurers  who  have  exposed  him  for  sale,  have 
cleaned  up  big,  and  every  requirement  of  the  six  cylinder  code 
has  been  met. 

Have  you  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  with  the  old 
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faces  who  droop,  smoking,  from  every  doorway  along  Times 
Square  and  Broadway  on  a  summer  evening?  Is  there  one  of 
them,  poor  devil,  who  has  not  his  price,  in  three  figures?  They 
only  follow  in  miniature  the  Hon.  Albert  B.  Fall,  whose  only 
fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  quite  get  away  with  it. 

And  on  all  fours  with  this  behavior  is  the  conscious  and  de- 
liberate fostering  of  arrested  mental  development,  the  writing 
down  to  the  moron  level,  of  the  business  men  who  run  the  tab- 
loids, the  movies,  the  true  confession  magazines,  the  radio.  Such 
entrepreneurs  recognize  no  responsibility  whatever  for  trying  to 
raise  the  level  of  popular  education  through  the  stupendous  and 
unparalleled  forces  at  their  disposal.  If  more  money  is  to  be 
made  by  promoting  the  mass  production  of  imbeciles,  their  man- 
date under  the  new  ethics  is  clear.  Make  it. 

Finally  we  have  to  record  what  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
and  the  most  significant  item  in  the  whole  phenomenon  of  chang- 
ing ethics — the  ever  growing  number  of  barrels  of  holy  water 
with  which  business  is  being  sprinkled — nay,  drenched.  Com- 
merce is  taking  upon  itself  all  the  sanctions  of  the  church,  and 
so  slowly  but  surely  transforming  its  common  street  behavior 
into  a  semisacred  cult  whose  rituals  are  not  to  be  profaned. 

Witness  for  instance  the  pious  historical  labors  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Barton  and  the  phenomenal  sale  of  his  book.  The  Man  Nobody 
Knows.  He  discovers  the  welcome  fact  that  the  founder  of 
Christianity  was  also  the  founder  of  the  arts  of  selling  and  ad- 
vertising. Here  was  the  first  man  who  knew  how  To  Put  It  Across 
Big.  Sober  citizens  the  nation  over  read  this  book  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  nod  their  heads  in  approval.  To  them 
there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  between  the  ringing  call  of  a 
prophet  and  the  ringing  call  of  a  soap  factory.  The  ringing  is  all 
that  counts. 

We  note  the  Ten  Commandments  for  Retail  Dealers,  widely 
distributed  among  shopkeepers.  Commandment  the  first  begins: 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  business,  and  it  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

The  identification  of  God  with  the  cash  register  could  hardly 
be  more  complete.  So  instant  was  the  success  of  this  new  deca- 
logue that  other  merchants'  associations  have  followed  suit.  In- 
deed, on  our  desk  lies  the  Ten  Commandments  for  Philatelic 
Wholesalers. 
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The  whole  gospel  of  "Service"  is  an  attempt  to  identify  religion 
with  commercial  enterprise.  Instead  of  a  normal,  profit-seeking 
individual  with  an  eye  single  to  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  busi- 
ness man  becomes,  under  the  sanctions  of  this  gospel,  a  Servant 
to  the  People,  a  Washer  of  Feet  at  the  Banquet,  a  Benefactor 
of  Humanity,  or  what  have  you. 

The  Hon.  Charles  D.  Marckles  welcomes  the  Northwestern 
Lumbermen's  Association  into  the  everlasting  arms  with  these 
words  : 

As  I  sometimes  wonder  about  the  problem  of  life,  and  the  rea- 
son we  lumbermen  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this 
earth,  the  thought  has  come  to  me  that  we  are  expected  to  do 
something  more  than  accumulate  wealth  for  ourselves.  ...  I 
sometimes  think  that  our  real  purpose  is  to  build,  and  create  the 
desire  to  build,  homes  for  the  people.  .  .  .  When  we  stand  before 
the  Great  Judge  he  will  say,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servants.  As  you  have  provided  homes  on  earth  for  my  chil- 
dren, even  so  I  have  provided  a  home  for  you  where  everlasting 
happiness  and  eternal  peace  shall  be  your  reward  in  Heaven." 

In  the  same  strain  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Carl  Weeks  before 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Waterloo,  Iowa : 

Men  have  sought  to  define  what  Rotary  is — ^what  is  the  secret 
of  its  hold  upon  man.  I  say  Rotary  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine. 

While  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  con- 
tributes the  following: 

Just  as  Liberty  Bonds,  which  have  intrinsic  value,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  saving  of  the  nation  and  of  personal  advantage  to 
everyone  who  purchases  them — but  must  nevertheless  be  urged 
upon  the  people;  so  the  Bible  must  have  back  of  it  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  will  devote  themselves  to  its  general  circu- 
lation. 

In  other  words,  sell  the  Bible  as  you  sell  Liberty  Bonds,  oil 
stock,  or  wall  board. 

To  the  older  ethics  this  alliance  between  business  and  religion 
appears  as  cant  and  hypocrisy,  but  to  the  new  it  is  accepted  as 
sound  and  self-evident  doctrine.  The  unbridgeable  chasm  be- 
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tween  behavior  animated  by  selfishness,  however  enlightened, 
and  behavior  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  unselfish  service — 
is  utterly  ignored. 

To  complete  the  picture,  while  business  becomes  more  divine, 
the  divines,  following  the  dictum  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  become 
more  businesslike,  thus  cementing  the  sacred  bond.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  notice  of  a  forthcoming  sermon  as  announced  by 
a  pastor  of  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania : 

Listen  Girls! 

A  BEAUTY  SECRET  THAT  NEVER  FAILS 

This  is  the  Sermon  Topic 

Sunday  7:45  p.m.,  First  Baptist  Church. 

Luxurious  Hair — How  to  have  it! 

Keep  that  School-Girl  Complexion! 

Good  Song  Service  Full  Orchestra 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ham  speaking  before  the  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
Real  Estate  Board,  says,  in  part : 

Moses  was  a  real  estate  man.  He  saw  wonderful  possibilities  in 
Canaan.  Quicker  returns  would  come  by  developing  Canaan 
than  by  fooling  around  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 

The  Rev.  S.  P.  Weaver  of  West  Bridgewater,  Connecticut,  offers 
five  gallons  of  gasoline  to  the  man  or  woman  who  brings  the  most 
people  to  church  on  Sunday.  The  title  of  his  sermon  is  "Signs  for 
the  Autoist."  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Lauder,  Pennsylvania,  preaches  on,  "God's  Selected 
Chauffeur."  While  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Hodge  of  Owensboro,  Ken- 
tucky, takes  the  pulpit  to  speak  on  "Solomon,  a  Six-Cylinder 
Sport."  All  lit  up  with  this  inner  glow,  the  business  man  pro- 
ceeds upon  his  way,  confident  that  whatever  methods  he  employs 
to  ease  the  customer  of  his  money  are,  as  it  were,  anointed  meth- 
ods. He  serves.  Furthermore,  to  do  him  no  unwarranted  injus- 
tice, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  customer  usually  is  also  a 
disciple  of  the  new  ethics,  equally  intent  on  getting  away  with  it, 
through  whatever  means  may  come  to  hand.  Thus,  as  one  big 
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family,  we  cheerfully  take  whatever  is  not  nailed  down,  on  the 
highest  moral  grounds. 

Enough  of  this  speculative  anthropology.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  changes  in  the  folkways  are  inscrutable,  and  no  single 
commentator  may  hope  to  follow  them  with  any  accuracy.  A  tend- 
ency only  has  been  recorded,  and  that  with  dubious  verihood. 
It  is  more  than  time  to  get  back  to  business. 

A  person  whom  the  author  knows  as  well  as  he  knows  himself, 
goes  to  review  a  book  which  gives  indirect  stimulus  to  a  young 
but  aspiring  industry.  He  is,  this  person,  an  accountant  of  sorts, 
as  well  as  a  writer.  The  review  editor  believes  him  independent, 
and  desirous  of  describing  the  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  loathes 
the  book,  but  a  client  (connected  with  the  industry  aforesaid), 
with  his  eye  full  of  meaning,  has  asked  him  to  review  it  favorably. 
The  philosophy  of  putting  it  across  demands  it,  the  wife  and 
kiddies  expect  it,  his  duty  is  clear. 

And  under  the  weight  of  the  granite  of  a  thousand  churches, 
the  iron  of  a  million  printing  presses,  the  pulpwood  of  a  billion 
newspapers  bury  the  man  who  wrote : 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

r.  To  what  tendency  in  American  life  does  the  first  example 

point  ? 
?.  What  fields  have  been  affected  by  the  emphasis  on  selling? 
^.  Contrast  the  code  of  the  salesman  with  that  of  the  freeman 

and  gentleman. 
4.  What  business  methods  does  Chase  ridicide? 
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Dallas  McKown,  since  graduating  from  the  University  of  Col- 
t^^  orado,  has  devoted  himself  to  editorial  and  research  work,  and 
fc      has  contributed  to  several  magazines. 

p  Charles  C.  Throop,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  had 

a  varied  career  as  an  engineer,  and  was  for  a  time  affiliated  with 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Service. 

The  following  article  is  based  in  part  upon  material  in  the 
files  of  Consumers'  Research,  Inc. 


When  the salesman  called  and  sold  you  a  large  assortment 

of  hosiery,  it  was  probably  fortunate  for  him  that  you  weren't 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  sales  manual  he  had  carefully  studied 
and  possibly  memorized  before  he  started  on  his  house-to-house 
campaign.  In  his  sales  manual  he  had  read,  among  other  instruc- 
tions : 


"Getting  Into  the  Home 

"Positive  action.  Step  back,  smile,  step  forward. 

"Pick  up  case  and  enter. 

"Have  prospect  at  ease  (seated). 

"Demonstrate  door  opener.  (A  souvenir  or  gift  to  the  house- 
wife to  induce  her  to  listen  further  to  the  salesman.)  .  .  . 

"Get  out  order  book  with  presentation  book.  .  .  . 

"Where  prospect  does  not  order,  or  hesitates,  shows  little  in- 
terest or  is  non-committal,  go  right  along  with  your  demonstra- 
tion. Do  not  hesitate,  go  right  along." 

The Brush  salesman  who  called  and  sold  you  that  assort- 
ment of  brushes  you  soon  discovered  you  hadn't  really  needed, 
had  likewise  hearkened  to  carefully  prepared  instructions  in  his 
sales  manual : 

"If  possible  carry  old  wooden-back  bath  brush. 
"Look  disgusted. 

"Draw  a  picture  so  realistic  of  germs,  etc.,  that  she  will  throw 
away  her  old  brush." 

Reprinted  from  Consumers'  Research,  Bulletin  3.10.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  publishers. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  consumer,  sales  manuals  are  nc  on  the 
posed  entirely  of  such  unconsciously  amusing  advice.  Gen 
they  reflect  the  fact  that  the  modern  salesman  speaks  a  m^^hich 
rized  sales  talk,  and  almost  never  speaks  from  either  knowlingle 
or  conviction.  nd- 

The  sales  talk  written  by  the  expert  and  memorized  by  t^d. 
canvasser  usually  incorporates  an  extensive  knowledge  and  ap 
plication  of  the  laws  of  commercial  and  mercantile  psychology, 
the  most  practical  and  profitable  of  all  the  bastard  sciences.  Such 
use  of  psychology  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  behavior 
is  but  one  device  in  the  unremitting  campaign  of  business  men 
to  give  the  consumer  considerably  less  than  a  fair  run  for  his 
money. 

Thus,  from  the  time  when  a  fourteenth  century  writer  com- 
plained : 

"The  shoemaker  sayeth,  'See,  these  are  two  most  excellent 
soles,'  and  he  hath  burned  them  before  the  fire," 

through  the  day  when  Daniel  Defoe  said  of  "shop  rhetorick" : 

".  .  .  it,  in  short,  is  corrupt,  and  it  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of 
impertinent  flattery  to  the  buyer,  fill'd  with  hypocrisy,  compli- 
ment, self-praises,  falsehood,  and,  in  short,  a  complication  of 
wickedness.  .  .  ." 

the  defenses  of  the  consumer  against  an  ever-improving  sales 
technique  have  grown  progressively  weaker.  Or  rather,  whereas 
the  technique  of  salesmanship  has  steadily  been  perfected,  there 
has  continued  to  exist  for  the  average  consumer,  neither  art  nor 
science  of  buying. 

Most  housewives  approached  by  the  door-to-door  salesman  are 
relatively  helpless  against  his  sales  talk.  The  housewife  is  not 
meeting  him  on  an  equal  footing :  he  has  a  prepared  campaign ; 
she  has  no  prepared  defense.  He  has  been  coached  to  overcome 
her  refusals  to  buy;  he  has  been  told  what  her  objections  are 
likely  to  be ;  and  he  has  been  told  the  answers  to  her  objections, 
and  in  the  simple  patter  of  sales  training,  knows  that  for  every 
objection  there  is  a  convincing  answer.  The  New  Republic  once 
gave  editorial  mention  to  a  book  entitled  "500  Answers  to  Sales 
Objections,"  which  contained  that  number  of  answers  to  a  mere 
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81  objections.  The  editors  commented  that  no  one  had  yet  pub- 
lished the  obvious  companion  volume  "3,000  Crushing  Replies  to 
500  Smooth  Answers  to  81  Sales  Objections." 

The  increasing  helplessness  of  the  consumer  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  salesman  does  not,  unfortunately,  apply  only  to 
the  door-to-door  salesman,  the  canvasser  or  peddler.  The  per- 
fected sales  technique  by  the  written  or  spoken  word  is  used 
against  the  consumer  when  he  goes  shopping  at  the  city's  depart- 
ment stores,  or  at  the  grocery  store,  or  to  a  "sale" — in  short, 
whenever  the  consumer  makes  a  purchase. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  supply  some  sort  of  defense,  however  in- 
adequate and  tentative,  that  we  have,  from  the  great  mass  of 
material  in  CR's  files  on  sales  tactics,  formulated  several  useful, 
practical  general  rules  for  buying.  It  should  be  realized  that  these 
few  general  rules  represent  only  a  first  venture  into  a  large  field, 
and  are  subject  to  modification  and  expansion,  especially  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  CR  subscribers,  if  it  turns  out  that  they 
are  interested  in  developing  sound  strategy  for  dealing  with  mem- 
bers of  the  selling  craft,  and  for  blocking  or  confusing  their  as- 
saults. 

The  first  law  of  sales  resistance  is  to  know  what  assaults  are 
being  marshalled  against  one's  defenses.  The  consumer  should 
constantly  be  aware  that  an  enormous  amount  of  ingenuity, 
cleverness,  and  a  high  percentage  of  downright  fraud  are  involved 
in  the  modern  technique  of  selling  and  modern  merchandising 
methods.  Such  tricks  characterize  the  sales  tactics  of  dealers  in 
the  most  reputable  and  respectable  lines,  and  involve  goods  of 
*'the  best  manufacturers."  The  merchant  heeds  an  unceasing 
series  of  admonitions  such  as  this  from  a  trade  paper : 

"Treat  them  all  courteously,  and  show  them  the  highest  priced 
goods  first." 

He  relies  on  merchandising  journals  for  such  advice  as: 

"...  prospects  may  be  classified  as  to  type  .  .  .  many  pros- 
pects present  the  same  problem  .  .  .  the  first  question  a  salesman 
(no  matter  what  his  line)  should  ask  himself  when  beginning  his 
interview  is:  What  is  THIS  prospect's  type.'  .  .  .  the  answer 
should  determine  the  particular  selling  method  for  the  particu- 
lar prospect." 
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Your  corner  druggist  may  have  had  a  general  idea  that  the  floor 
plan  of  his  store  should  be  attractive ;  but  he  probably  was  also 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  his  trade  paper : 

"Prescription  department  (should  be)  located  usually  to  the 
rear  of  the  store.  .  .  . 

"Placing  standard  staple  items  and  also  some  visible  points  of 
interest  at  the  rear  of  the  store  (is  advised)  in  order  to  cause 
customers  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  place." 

The  young  salesman  you  encounter  almost  daily  may  have  been 
advised  by  Printed  Salesmanship : 

"One  good  method  used  by  young  salesmen  is  to  ask  the  pros- 
pect how  they  failed,  after  they  did  fail  to  make  a  sale,  explain- 
ing that  they  were  just  starting  out  and  want  advice.  The  pros- 
pect usually  talks  himself  into  a  frame  of  mind  where  he  buys, 
being  flattered  by  the  request  for  advice." 

Merchants  are  even  informed  by  publications  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  excessive  markups  in  some  cases  are  possible  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  sales  volume.  Thus  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's publication  Domestic  Commerce,  informs  its  readers  that 
it  has  been  discovered  that  hosiery  formerly  selling  at  50^  a 
pair,  sold  larger  quantities  at  55^.  The  latter  price  undoubtedly 
implied  to  many  customers  that  a  reduction  from  some  figure 
above  55^  had  been  made;  94^  looks  like  a  markdown  from  a 
dollar;  and  $1.95  looks  like  a  much  lower  price  than  $2.00. 

Likewise  the  department  store  manager  knows  that  shoppers 
associate  store  basements  with  bargain  prices.  The  shopper  there- 
fore frequently  pays  excessive  prices  on  items  purchased  in  the 
supposed  "bargain  basement." 

There  are  thousands  of  such  "tricks  of  the  trade"  and  traps 
for  the  consumer.  A  knowledge  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
is  invaluable  to  one  interested  in  getting  the  most  value  for  his 
expenditures.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  for  the  consumer 
merely  to  know  the  tricks  and  tactics  of  merchants,  and  sales- 
men. He  must  also  have  definite  courses  of  action  of  his  own, 
methods  of  buying,  and  defenses  against  the  ever-increasing  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  merchandisers;  and  the  following  rules  may 
be  some  assistance  in  the  perfecting  of  such  defenses: 
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RULE  ONE.  BUY  ONLY  WHEN  YOU  TAKE  THE  INITIATIVE,  AND 
KNOW  WHAT  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  BUY,  HOW  MUCH  OF  IT,  AND 
WHAT  PRICE  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  PAY. 

Much  of  the  current  waste  in  distribution  is  due  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  "Salesmanship"  for  the  now  out-moded  order-taking. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  the  order-taker  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  present-day  high  pressure  salesman.  Such 
selling  is  almost  necessarily  dealing  with  a  commodity  that  pays 
great  returns,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  business 
men  to  indulge  in  these  well  prepared  and  high-powered  methods. 
By  taking  the  initiative  himself  in  his  purchasing,  the  consumer 
can  do  much  to  rid  himself  of  the  heavy  tax  he  pays  on  articles 
sold  by  pressure  methods. 

Another  reason  the  consumer  should  take  the  initiative  in  his 
buying  is  the  fact  that  the  merchant's  or  salesman's  greatest  op- 
portunity for  sales  and  profit  is  with  the  customer  who  does  not 
know  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  purchase. 

The  merchant  makes  great  use  of  the  power  of  suggestion. 
That  this  power  of  suggestion  is  great  as  in  the  matter  of  show- 
windows,  for  example,  no  one  will  deny.  Nevertheless  it  is  star- 
tling to  be  reminded  that  a  drug  store  tried  the  experiment  of 
leaving  its  display  windows  bare  for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  it  estimated  that  removing  the  displays  had  reduced 
the  store's  sales  approximately  $1,000  per  week.  Such  uses  of  sug- 
gestion by  merchants  as  the  elaborate  show-windows  present 
everywhere,  tend  to  take  the  initiative  in  buying  away  from 
consumers. 

An  item  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Business  Week  will  also  serve 
to  illustrate  the  penalty  attached  to  the  consumer's  habit  of  fall- 
ing into  the  trap  of  an  apparent  bargain,  and  failing  to  restrict 
his  buying  only  to  what  he  actually  needs: 

"A  spark  plug  cleaner  developed  by and  sold  for  $10 

to  garages  .  .  .  uses  a  new  cleaning  compound  which  removes  the 
oily  carbon  film  without  injuring  the  finish  of  the  porcelain  in- 
-  sulator.  At  5^  a  plug,  the  service  is  profitable;  more  important, 
it  gets  the  plugs  out  of  the  car,  shows  up  cracked  and  'shot' 
plugs,  breaks  down  sales  resistance,  helps  sell  replacements." 

A  businessman  victim  of  typical  pressure  salesmanship  which 
robs  the  consumer  of  the  initiative  in  purchasing  proudly  relates 
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yet  another  instance  of  what  is  from  the  merchant*s  point  of 
view,  excellent  selling : 

"I  stopped  at  the  soda  fountain  and  ordered  a  chocolate  milk. 
The  price  as  I  recall  it  was  15^. 

"The  clerk  put  in  the  milk  and  the  chocolate  syrup,  and  then 
said,  'Malted?' 

"  'Well,  why  not?'  I  thought,  *it  will  make  a  more  substantial 
lunch.' 

"The  clerk  picked  up  an  egg,  held  the  egg  in  one  hand  and  the 
glass  in  the  other.  'With  egg?'  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  resist  that  either.  He  gave  me  my  chocolate 
malted  milk  with  egg,  and  three  small  crackers. 

"  'Have  you  tried  this  new  peanut  butter  sandwich?'  he  asked. 

"I  thought  that  might  be  a  good  idea,  too.  And  so  starting  out 
with  a  15^  sale,  that  clerk  had  built  it  up  to  40^.  .  .  .  The  im- 
portant thing  in  the  transaction  was  that  .  .  .  some  clever  execu- 
tive back  of  the  clerk  had  issued  definite  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  procedure." 

*         *         *         * 

In  addition  to  knowing  what  items  he  is  going  to  buy,  the  con- 
sumer should  have  a  definite  idea  of  his  own  as  to  how  much  of 
that  product  he  is  in  the  market  for.  One  cantaloup  at  10^  for 
example,  is  cheaper  than  3-for-2  5^,  if  two,  or  even  one,  of  the 
three  spoil  before  they  can  be  used;  a  pint  of  shellac  at  35^  is 
less  expensive  than  a  quart  at  55^,  if  a  pint  is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  use  of  "combination  prices,"  by  which  several  articles  are 
lumped  together  and  sold  for  one  total  price  is  a  widespread  tac- 
tic of  merchants  to  dispose  of  items  in  small  demand,  or  of  dubi- 
ous utility.  In  such  prices  and  "companion  articles,"  there  is  gen- 
erally no  real  economy  for  the  consumer. 

Candy  stores  especially  rely  heavily  on  the  weakness  of  con- 
sumers who  are  not  sure  as  to  the  quantity  they  wish  to  purchase 
of  any  given  article.  Thus  one  candy  store  chain  instructs  its 
clerks  to  say: 

"All candies  are  60^  a  pound.  We  have  a  nice 

assortment  at  $3,  one  at  $2.40,  another  at  $1.80,  still  another  at 

$1.20." 

The  editor  who  quoted  this  sales  talk,  in  praising  it,  said: 
"Only  the  prices  on  the  larger  packages  are  mentioned;  noth 
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ing  is  said  about  weights,  lest  emphasis  on  pounds  suggest  cau- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  to  purchase." 


In  the  following  quotation  from  the  Electrical  Record,  the  con- 
sumer will  probably  find  a  more  adequate  reason  for  having  a 
definite  idea  of  the  price  he  intends  to  pay,  than  could  be  pre- 
sented by  Consumers'  Research  in  the  form  of  a  warning: 

"Last  spring  I  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  straw  hat.  The  sales- 
man showed  me  a  Panama — price  $25. 1  didn't  buy  it,  but,  being 
human,  I  was  not  displeased  that  he  should  consider  me  a  pos- 
sible purchaser  for  so  costly  a  hat,  and  I  did  buy  a  hat  at  a 
higher  price  than  I  had  intended." 

The  writer  remarks  also  on  the  elaborate  and  expensive  bath- 
rooms which  illustrate  advertisements  of  plumbing  equipment 
manufacturers  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other  mass-cir- 
culation mediums: 

"...  You  will  find  under  the  illustration  of  a  bathroom  in 
gorgeous  colors  a  floor  plan  showing  that  it  is  only  7  by  9  feet 
in  area,  yet  the  tub,  lavatory  and  toilet  will  cost,  at  list  prices, 
$1,450.  Remembering  that  85%  of  the  homes  built  in  this  coun- 
try cost  less  than  $15,000  you  may  well  wonder  how  the  plumb- 
ing industry  expects  the  average  American  family  to  spend  $1,- 
450  on  bathroom  equipment. 

"The  answer  is  that  the  plumbing  industry  has  no  such  ex- 
pectations. But  by  holding  up  before  you  a  bathroom  the  beauty 
of  which  you  cannot  help  admiring  .  .  .  you  are  made  to  revise 
your  estimate  of  what  bathroom  fixtures  should  cost." 

RULE  TWO.  ALWAYS  ASK  THE  PRICE. 

Probably  every  consumer  has  on  some  occasion  been  surprised 
after  making  a  purchase,  at  the  figures  appearing  on  the  cash 
register.  Such  a  result  from  the  failure  to  ask  prices  is  common. 
Another  reason  for  asking  prices  before  purchasing  is  the  fact 
that  well-known  and  widely  marketed  articles  are  sold  in  differ- 
ent stores  at  widely  varying  prices. 

The  absence  of  price  tags,  especially  on  clothing,  hats  and 
other  necessities,  on  fruits,  vegetables  and  groceries,  should  in  all 
cases  act  as  a  warning  to  the  buyer :  it  almost  always  means  that 
a  price  higher  than  ordinary  is  to  be  charged. 
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It  is  also  necessary  that  consumers  be  especially  sure  to  get 
explicit  quotations  on  repair  jobs,  such  as  work  on  automobiles, 
mechanical  devices,  etc.  In  the  case  of  automobile  repair  jobs  it 
is  advisable  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  whether  the  quotation 
covers  both  material  and  labor. 

Of  course  the  salesman  has  a  number  of  decoys  which  he  uses 
to  distract  the  customer  from  the  vital  question  of  price.  One  of 
these  decoys  is  to  imply  that  it  is  beneath  the  customer  to  con- 
sider price.  But  that  implication  should  not  be  left  to  go  un- 
challenged. This  use  of  "prestige  suggestion"  by  the  salesman  in 
the  form  of  subtle,  or  sometime  undisguised,  flattery  is  one  of  his 
most  valuable  assets.  An  expert  addresses  his  readers  in  the  Na- 
tional Builders  Supply  Bulletin  to  this  effect : 

"When  your  salesmen  go  out  to  sell  something  to  an  individual, 
never  mind  how  the  darned  thing  is  made.  Tell  him  how  beauti- 
ful it  is  going  to  be  . .  .  how  people  will  admire  it  when  they  come 
to  his  home,  what  his  wife  is  going  to  say  about  it,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Another  outstandingly  successful  salesman  reported  how,  when 
a  prospect  asked  the  price  at  the  wrong  part  of  the  sales  talk,  an 
"accidental"  dropping  of  paper  and  photographs  on  the  floor 
created  a  sufficient  diversion  to  let  the  unanswered  question  of 
price  get  out  of  the  prospect's  mind  entirely,  so  that  the  sales 
talk  could  go  on  to  its  foreordained  conclusion. 

RULE  THREE.  BE  WARY  OF  ATTENDING  SALES. 

Although  a  consumer  who  is  competent  to  judge  the  qualities 
of  various  goods  with  some  accuracy,  and  who  is  familiar  with 
prices,  can  sometimes  attend  sales  to  good  advantage,  on  the 
whole  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  sales  are  old  favorite  de- 
vices for  getting  the  consumer  within  reach  of  the  merchandiser's 
wiles.  There  are  innumerable  varieties:  "Store-wide  Sales,"  such 
as  Annual,  Semi-Annual,  Winter,  Summer,  Spring,  Fall,  Pire- 
Inventory,  After-Inventory,  Anniversary,  Jubilee,  etc. 

There  are  also  "Bargain  Sales"  where  "leaders"  are  sometimes 
(though  rarely)  sold  at  a  small  loss  in  order  to  attract  customers 
into  the  store.  This  use  of  leaders,  or  featured  articles,  is  largely 
confined  to  grocery  and  drug  stores.  Department  and  other  stores 
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which  formerly  used  the  tactic  are  now  inclined  to  rely  on  it  less 
and  less,  because  a  partly  educated  buying  public  has  wisely  be- 
gun to  attend  such  sales  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buying  such 
leaders,  and  walking  out  with  nothing  else. 

Sometimes  sales  are  actually  characterized  by  lowered  prices 
on  goods ;  however  these  prices  often  do  not  signify  anything 
regarding  the  normal  price:  a  price  of  55^  may  be  a  reduction 
from  75^.  It  may  just  as  easily  represent  an  increase  from  the 
usual  price  of  50^.  Moreover,  lowered  prices  at  sales  are  quite 
likely  to  indicate  lowered  quality.  Not  only  in  the  "Fire  Sales" 
and  "Auction  Sales  of  Bankrupt  Stocks,"  but  also  in  special  sales 
of  some  of  the  reputable  stores,  the  original  stock  of  goods  (if 
any  there  was  to  begin  with)  is  often  minutely  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vast  amount  of  shoddy  and  inferior  goods  that  have 
been  added  to  the  stock,  to  take  advantage  of  the  mob  of  cus- 
tomers lured  by  bargains.  Such  sales,  consumers  would  do  well 
to  avoid  entirely. 

The  "i^  Sale,"  at  which  two  units  of  an  article  are  sold  at  the 
supposed  price  of  one,  plus  i^,  is  a  favorite  of  cut-rate  drug- 
stores. Often  the  articles  have  long  been  sold  at  cut-rate  prices 
which  were  very  little  more  than  the  apparently  startling  58^ 
for  one,  59^  for  two,  bargains. 

RULE  FOUR.   READ  LABELS  CAREFULLY. 

"Labels  generally  fail  to  give  all  the  information  which  would 
enable  you  to  buy  intelligently.  .  .  .  You  may  find  .  .  .  essential 
statements  in  small  type,  in  some  obscure  position  on  the  label, 
or  hidden  away  in  other  reading  matter  .  .  .  colors  and  shadings 
sometimes  almost  entirely  camouflage  the  statements  (required 
by  law)  of  which  manufacturers  are  ashamed. . . .  'English  Brand 
Mustard'  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  product  was  made 
in  England." 

Another  writer  on  the  same  subject  points  out  that: 

"A  picture  of  an  Italian  olive  tree  on  a  label .  . .  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  the  product  is  Italian  olive  oil.  Syrup  in  a 
can  bearing  a  picture  of  a  maple  sugar  camp  may  be  maple  syrup, 
or  it  may  not.  ...  It  may  seem  that  'Natural  Tomato  Sauce'  is 
not  artificially  colored,  but  the  label  further  on  and  in  small  let- 
ters, may  declare  that  artificial  coloring  is  used.  .  .  ."  (Pure  to- 
mato catsup  will  often  not  be  so  pure  as  to  exclude  benzoate  of 
soda  as  a  preservative.) 
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To  the  warnings  given  above  the  consumer  might  well  add  the 
fact  that  skillful  artists  are  employed  to  design  containers  in 
fancy  shapes  that  will  make  them  look  larger  than  they  are.  A 
recent  issue  of  Adver-Tising  Age,  as  an  instance,  published  a  pic- 
ture of  a  new  label  for  a  canned  vegetable  soup,  and  below  the 

picture  paid  a  tribute  to  the  designer:  " who  has  also  made 

the  can  look  larger."  Such  a  comment  should  bring  new  and  prof- 
itable "projects"  to  any  professional  package  designer. 

The  consumer  seems  to  be  at  present  relatively  helpless  against 
the  widespread  practice  of  labeling  the  contents  of  containers  in 
units  not  easily  decipherable  by  the  layman — drams,  cc's,  liters, 
etc.  The  engineer  can  take  his  slide  rule  with  him.  The  layman 
will  hardly  wish  to  figure  complex  fractions  on  his  cuff  every 
time  he  buys  a  bottle  of  maple  syrup  or  a  can  of  olive  oil. 

RULE  FIVE.  HAVE  A  FIRM  "NO"  HANDY  FOR  HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
CANVASSERS,  SALESMEN,  PEDDLERS,  ETC. 

In  dealing  with  house-to-house  canvassers  and  salesmen,  the 
consumer  should  maintain  a  happy  skepticism,  a  tendency  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  even  if  one  is  being  presented 
with  an  "exceedingly  scholarly  and  beautifully  bound  encyclo- 
pedia," or  with  a  table  of  what  purports  to  be  "a  scientific  com- 
parison of  refrigerators."  A  trade  paper  glorifies  an  enterprising 
house-to-house  salesman  in  this  fashion: 

"An  electrical  appliance  salesman  picked  up  a  radio  tube 
tester  and  went  around  testing  tubes  for  nothing.  When  he  found 
a  defective  tube,  he  gave  the  woman  of  the  house  a  card  telling 
her  what  to  get  and  where  to  get  it.  Then  he  slipped  in  a  ques- 
tion about  the  effect  of  the  refrigerator  on  the  radio.  If  there 
was  none,  he  would  'be  surprised'  that  such  'an  up-to-date  home' 
had  none.  ...  If  she  had  a  refrigerator,  he  ran  down  the  list 
of  other  appliances." 

An  electric  company  found  that  offering  a  customer  a  full  pack- 
age of  soap  flakes  for  her  washing  machine,  when  she  came  in  to 
pay  her  bill  for  electric  current,  was  a  sure  fire  method  for  finding 
out  if  she  had  a  washing  machine;  if  she  did  not  have  one  she 
could  then  be  put  on  the  prospect  list  for  a  sales  attack  in  the 
best  high-pressure  style. 

House-to-house  salesmen  are  very  disturbed  by  the  house- 
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holder's  barraging  them  with  "noes"  in  the  form  of  "going  to 
move  shortly,"  "we  are  well  satisfied  with  what  we  are  using 
now,"  "we  don't  need  any,"  and  "no,  I'm  not  in  the  least  inter- 
ested." Such  refusals  interrupt  the  carefully  outlined  and  pre- 
pared talk  of  the  salesman,  who  has  been  nourished  on  such  slo- 
gans as  "Dominate  the  interview ! "  and  "If  you  see  the  prospect 
wants  to  interrupt,  talk  faster ! " 

In  saying,  "no,"  the  prospect  should,  as  has  been  noted  before, 
avoid  getting  into  conversation  with  the  salesman,  because  the 
amiability  and  pleasantness  involved  in  such  conversations  are 
to  the  salesman  valuable  aids  in  breaking  down  sales  resistance. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  uses  of  sales  scouts  who 
make  house-to-house  calls  involves  the  employment  of  school 
teachers  to  conduct  an  alleged  "school  census"  every  summer. 
Mothers  all  too  often  are  deluded  into  thinking  that  the  teacher 
really  did  come  "to  talk  about  Johnny's  work  in  school,"  when 
the  real  reason  for  the  visit  is  merely  to  sell  another  set  of  chil- 
dren's books.  Practically  all  surveys,  however,  are  more  or  less 
subtle  devices  for  finding  out  what  appliances  or  devices,  equip- 
ment or  remodeling  the  prospect  may  be  (from  the  salesman's 
point  of  view)  in  need  of.  Don't  let  the  canvasser  (no  matter 
what  he  is  "surveying")  know  that  the  toaster  doesn't  work  just 
right,  or  that  your  vacuum  cleaner  is  noisy,  or  in  all  probability 
an  electrical  appliance  salesman  will  soon  appear  at  the  front 
door. 

RULE  SIX.  DISCOURAGE  TELEPHONE  SELLING. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  by  persons  who  have  something  to 
sell  is  a  particularly  offensive  and  rapidly  spreading  nuisance. 
Selling  campaigns  conducted  in  this  manner  will  cease  only  when 
they  are  made  unprofitable  by  consumers  adhering  strictly  to  the 
determination  to  say  in  every  case:  "I  am  not  interested."  The 
phrase  can  be  repeated  until  the  salesman  seems  discouraged,  or 
if  the  prospect  prefers,  he  can  hang  up  after  saying  it  the  second 
time. 

RULE  SEVEN.  DON'T  BE  THE  FIRST  TO  BUY  NEW  PRODUCTS. 

This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  newly  marketed  intricate 
mechanisms  in  which  the  consumer  is  not  himself  an  expert. 
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There  is  always  the  possibility  of  discontinuance  of  manufacture 
of  these  new  and  intricate  articles. 

Another  reason  for  being  wary  of  buying  new  products  as  soon 
as  they  appear  (unless  you  like  to  play  with  gadgets  and  have  no 
better  use  for  the  money)  is  the  fact  that  the  development  and 
initial  sales  promotion  cost  of  such  products  is  generally  reflected 
in  the  prices  on  the  early  models.  Moreover,  such  new  articles 
often  have  no  competition  from  other  manufacturers  at  first  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  price  within  reasonable  limits,  and  so  can  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  exclusiveness  and  the  pride  that  will  be 
yours  if  you  are  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  a  17  tube  televi- 
sion-radio-phonograph. 

RULE  EIGHT.  DON'T  GIVE  SALESMEN  NAMES  OF  PROSPECTS. 

Consumers  should  protect  each  other  against  the  inroads  of 
modern  merchants  and  practitioners  of  the  black  arts  of  super- 
selling,  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  give  salesmen  the  names  of 
friends  or  acquaintances  as  prospects.  Modern  salesmen  get 
enough  victims  as  things  are,  acting  as  they  do  on  such  slogans  as 
"Use  the  User!"  and  "See  a  user  by  nine  and  start  the  day  fine." 
This  widely  used  sales  tactic  is  well  revealed  by  a  trade  paper's 
praises  of  an  enterprising  seller  of  electric  refrigerators  : 

"Salesmen  make  periodic  calls  on  users,  obviously  to  see  that 
they  are  satisfied  or  to  present  some  token  as  a  reminder  of  the 
good-will  and  esteem  of  the  Philip  H.  Harrison  Co. 

"The  primary  object  of  such  visits,  however,  is  that  of  obtain- 
ing tips  on  'hot'  prospects." 

The  article  incidentally  disclosed  another  favorite  method  of 
getting  the  names  of  possible  buyers  of  electric  refrigerators : 

"A  tie-in  is  made  whenever  possible  with  women's  club  meet-, 
ings,  as  hosts  of  good  prospects  can  be  uncovered  if  such  groups 
are  contacted  properly." 

When  such  methods  are  constantly  advised  by  the  journals  of 
America's  enterprising  businessmen,  surely  the  consumer  is  justi- 
fied in  developing  an  almost  clannish  unwillingness  to  give  any 
salesman  or  canvasser  any  information  about  anything.  Would 
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you  give  a  strong-arm  man  your  name  and  address,  or  write  out 
for  him  an  exact  statement  of  where  your  car  is  parked  ? 

1.  How  does  the  high-pressure  salesman  operate? 

2.  What  tricks  are  used  by  merchants  to  stimulate  sales? 
J.  What  rules  are  suggested  to  help  the  consumer? 

4.  How  does  the  author  justify  these  rules? 


SOME  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HOODLUMS 

BY  JOHN  GUNTHER 

John  Gunther  has  served  as  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
cago News.  Much  of  his  time  is  spent  in  Europe.  This  article  has 
been  carefully  checked  for  accuracy  and  gives  a  true  picture  of 
conditions. 


I  HAVE  lived  in  Chicago  off  and  on  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  murder.  But  if  anyone  wanted  to  have  me  murdered, 
the  job  could  probably  be  done  for  as  low  as  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. Thousands  of  good  Chicagoans  have  never  seen  a  robbery  or 
a  ''stick-up" ;  but  if  any  determined  criminal  wanted  to  bomb  any 
house  of  these  thousands,  he  could  arrange  the  business  almost  as 
easily  as  I  punch  a  typewriter  key.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
law-abiding  citizens  imagine  that  their  lives  are  quite  untouched 
by  crime  in  any  form.  But  they  are  wrong. 

I  am  not  referring  to  direct  physical  contact.  The  ordinary 
citizen  in  Chicago  is  in  no  danger  whatever  from  murder  by  or- 
ganized gangsters.  No  innocent  bystander  in  the  Chicago  gang 
wars  has  ever  been  killed.  The  citizen  is,  it  is  true,  rather  more 
subject  to  the  risk  of  robbery  and  hold-up  than  the  citizen  of 
most  other  cities ;  for  instance,  there  are  almost  four  thousand 
robberies  in  Chicago  every  year.  But  in  these  fields  Chicago  dif- 
fers from  other  cities  not  in  kind  but  merely  in  degree. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  discuss  the  psychological  effects  of  Chicago 
crime,  considerable  as  they  are.  It  would  be  a  nice  point  to  deter- 
mine whether  crime  is  caused  by  civic  callousness,  or  civic  cal- 
lousness by  crime,  and  certainly  this  literally  vicious  circle  does 
exist.  The  shocking  prevalence  of  crime,  the  known  interrelation 
of  crime,  graft,  and  politics,  the  immunity  of  notorious  criminals, 
the  corruption  of  some  police  officials,  laxity  in  law  enforcement 
— all  these  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen  are  connected — and 
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the  ordinary  citizen  doesn't  do  a  thing  about  it.  Crime  in  Chicago 
has  been  so  psychologically  successful,  one  might  say,  that  it 
takes  such  a  romantically  excessive  episode  as  the  recent  St.  Val- 
entine's Day  massacre  to  stir  the  citizen  at  all.  But,  important 
as  are  these  facts  in  moral  callousness  and  carelessness,  they  are 
not  part  of  my  immediate  story. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  elaborate  on  the  larger  political  issues.  Cer- 
tainly they  affect  the  ordinary  citizen.  They  affect  the  cata- 
strophic pavements  on  his  streets  and  the  taxes  he  pays  to  keep 
them  perpetually  in  repair ;  but  graft  and  corruption  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  Chicago.  Most  big  cities  have  similar  tales  to  tell. 

What  I  am  after  is  something  newer,  more  intimate,  and  more 
definite.  I  mean  racketeering.  Crime  is  affecting  the  Chicago  citi- 
zen in  a  new  fashion.  A  system  of  criminal  exploitation,  based 
on  extortion,  controlled  by  hoodlums,  and  decorated  with  icy- 
cold  murder,  has  arisen  in  the  past  five  or  six  years,  to  seize  the 
ordinary  Chicagoan,  you  and  me  and  the  man  across  the  street, 
by  the  pocket-book  if  not  the  throat.  Crime  is  costing  me  money. 
It  is  costing  money  to  the  taxi-driver  who  took  me  to  the  office 
this  morning,  the  elevator  boy  who  lifted  me  ten  stories  through 
the  steel  stratifications  of  a  great  skyscraper,  the  waiter  who 
served  me  my  luncheon,  the  suburban  business  man  who  sat  at 
the  next  table.  Very  few  persons,  in  Chicago  or  out  of  it,  realize 
how  this  criminal  system  works.  Very  few  persons,  in  Chicago  or 
out  of  it,  realize  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  paying  literal  tribute 
to  racketeers.  This  tribute  is  levied  in  many  ways.  The  ordinary 
citizen  pays  it,  like  as  not,  whenever  he  has  a  suit  pressed  and 
every  time  he  gets  a  haircut ;  he  may  pay  it  in  the  plumbing  in 
his  house  and  the  garaging  of  his  car;  the  very  garbage  behind 
his  back  door  may  perhaps  mean  spoils  for  someone. 

II 

A  racket  may  be  defined  as  any  scheme  of  exploitation  by 
which  criminal  conspirators  live  upon  the  industry  of  others, 
maintaining  their  hold  by  intimidation,  terrorism,  or  political 
favoritism.  The  word  ^'racket"  has  come  to  be  loosely  synony- 
mous, on  the  one  hand,  with  any  scheme  for  making  easy  money, 
whether  illegal  or  not;  on  the  other,  as  a  blanket  definition  of 
organized  crime.  All  gangsters,  without  discrimination,  have  come 
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to  be  called  racketeers.  Beer  and  alcohol  running  or,  for  that 
matter,  bank  robbery  and  white  slavery,  are  rackets  from  this 
point  of  view.  But  in  this  article  I  hope  to  avoid  stereotyped  dis- 
cussion of  the  beer  wars  and  the  booze  gangs,  and  confine  myself 
to  the  less-known  activities  of  business  racketeers. 

What,  in  a  paragraph,  does  a  racketeer  do  ?  How  does  a  racket 
work  ? 

Suppose  I  happen  to  be  a  hoodlum,  and  suppose  I  want  some 
easy  money.  I  have  friends  among  crooked  labor  leaders  and  per- 
haps among  politicians.  I  am  in  a  position  to  hire  thugs  and  gun- 
men. I  form  an  organization  and  I  choose  a  field.  Suppose  I 
choose  pretzels  as  a  field.  I  then  "invite"  the  pretzel  dealers  in 
Chicago  to  "join"  me.  From  each  of  them  I  demand,  say,  one 
hundred  dollars  per  month.  For  this  sum  my  men  will  "protect" 
them  from  competition,  since  they  must  raise  their  prices  to  pay 
my  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  pretzel  man  refuses  to  join  me  I 
bomb  bim.  I  slug  his  drivers.  I  cut  off  his  supply.  Meantime  I 
delimit  the  pretzel  market  among  my  dealers,  and  make  anyone 
who  wants  to  enter  the  pretzel  business  pay  me  handsomely  first. 
I  extend  my  pretzel  monopoly  in  one  direction  to  the  big  whole- 
salers (since  I  control  the  dealers),  and  in  another  direction  to  the 
small  shopkeepers  (since  I  control  the  jobbers).  And  from  all  of 
them  I  exact  tribute.  The  price  of  pretzels  meantime  goes  up. 
Simply  because  I  say  so,  the  pretzel  people  pay  a  levy  to  me,  and 
the  consumer  pays  the  levy.  This  is  the  essence  of  racketeering — 
simple  extortion  based  on  simple  threat. 

The  word  "racket"  originated  in  Chicago  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  In  the  neighborhood  of  12th  and  Halsted  Streets,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  "alky"  peddlers,  thugs,  and  hoodlums,  a  group  of  satel- 
lites grew  up,  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  "mobs" — the 
O'Banion  "mob,"  the  Genua  "mob,"  the  Capone  "mob."  These 
satellites  were  not  often  actual  killers.  They  were  parasites.  With 
gangster  protection,  they  went  into  "business."  At  first  the  word 
describing  them  was  "racketer."  In  newspaper  stories  during 
1923  and  1924  the  word  grew  to  "racketeer."  Probably  it  first  re- 
ferred to  the  hullabaloo  in  the  "joints"  where  gangsters  assem- 
bled. "How's  the  racket?"  became  "What's  your  racket?" 

Rackets  are,  of  course,  old  as  the  hills.  This  decade  holds  no 
monopoly  on  extortion.  But  extortion  has  rarely  reached  such  a 
point  of  development  as  distinguishes  the  Chicago  rackets  to- 
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day.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  causes  of  this  efflo- 
rescence. Prohibition  was  certainly  one  cause.  Traffic  in  beer  and 
whiskey  enormously  increased  the  amount  of  easy  money  in  cir- 
culation among  hoodlums.  Gangsters  became  elaborate  spend- 
thrifts. Silver  coffins  decorated  funerals.  Politics  bought  into 
gangs.  Meantime  the  booze  traffic  increased  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional criminals  at  large,  and  their  power,  ruthlessness,  and 
immunity  to  law. 

So  the  rackets  began,  out  of  criminality  begat  by  alcohol  and 
easy  money.  The  success  of  racketeering  was  immense.  It  ex- 
isted through  contempt  of  law  and,  as  success  increased,  con- 
tempt increased,  to  give  way  to  more  success.  Gangsters  saw  that 
there  was  almost  as  much  money  in  coats  and  suits  as  there  was 
in  alcohol ;  gangsters  ^'muscled  in"  to  various  rackets.  Politicians 
saw  the  enormous  sums  being  made  and  took  their  share  of  this 
citizens'  tribute. 

Since  racketeering  is  based  on  business,  it  came  into  early  con- 
tact with  labor.  Racketeering  sucked  into  labor,  living  like  a 
leech  on  its  own  wound.  The  argument  of  the  racketeer  to  the 
business  man  was  simple:  ''Look  here.  We'll  stabilize  prices.  To- 
day you  get  $1.00  a  bundle  for  your  (for  example)  laundry.  We'll 
organize  the  laundry  business  and  raise  the  price  to  $1.50.  We'll 
eliminate  competition.  Meantime  you  pay  us  $20  per  month." 
And  if  a  thousand  laundrymen  joined  the  "association,"  the 
racket  was  worth,  at  the  outset,  $20,000  per  month.  If  anyone 
withstood  the  racket  arson  was  his  lot  or  bombs. 

Now,  in  most  businesses  associations  already  existed,  namely, 
labor  unions ;  so  it  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  racketeer 
to  organize  his  racket  directly  through  the  union.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has,  of  course,  fought  racketeering  bitterly; 
not  two  per  cent  of  legitimate  union  men  are  racketeers.  But  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  is  an  enormously  widespread  organization,  and  rack- 
eteers did  get  control  of  some  unions,  by  criminal  supervision  of 
unscrupulous  labor  leaders. 

There  are  91  rackets  in  Chicago  to-day,  according  to  the  state's 
attorney's  office,  all  but  25  of  them  active.  Some  few  are  "dor- 
mant," it  being  a  characteristic  of  rackets  that  they  lie  low  peri- 
odically ;  often  when  a  racket  "disappears"  the  leader  has  simply 
shifted  his  activity  to  another  racket.  So  the  number  is  always 
variable. 
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But  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  60  odd  rackets  are  in  fairly  active 
operation.  The  cost  of  these  60  to  the  people  of  Chicago  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Employer's  Association  of  Chicago,  an  anti-rack- 
eteer organization,  at  $136,000,000  per  year,  or  approximately  $45 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city.  This  is  direct  cost. 
It  is  a  levy,  a  tribute — no  less.  The  indirect  cost  may  be  as  much 
again. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fight  against  racketeers. 
The  "pineapple  primary"  of  April,  1928,  was  a  forward  step  of 
great  importance;  the  citizenry  of  Chicago  rose  indignantly  and 
turned  out  of  office  most  of  the  Thompson  ticket.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Special  Prosecutor  Frank  J.  Loesch  pointed  a  movement 
which  was  in  effect  a  crusade.  It  wasn't  a  real  crusade — quite. 
But  it  did  much  good.  Within  the  last  year,  for  instance,  29  rack- 
ets have  been  put  out  of  business.  Federal  action  frightened  or 
crippled  others.  And  a  few  months  ago  a  Racket  Court,  the  first 
in  America,  was  set  up  as  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Court  to  deal  exclusively  with  racket  affairs. 

Ill 

The  cost  of  racketeering  is  not  preeminently  financial.  The 
racketeer's  method  of  action  is  so  direct,  and  his  operation  so 
purely  extra-legal,  that  its  inevitable  concomitant  is  demoraliza- 
tion. Either  because  of  callousness,  timidity,  or  stupidity,  a  group 
of  almost  3,000,000  citizens  is  being  led  by  the  nose  by  perhaps 
600  gangsters — and  the  fact  that  the  gangsters  know  that  the 
citizen  knows  this  adds  considerably  to  their  power. 

Let  us  trace  a  very  simple  instance  of  personal  racketeering, 
and  note  the  sense  of  utter  demoralization  in  every  detail  in  the 
story  which  should  answer  the  question  often  asked,  "Why  does 
the  victim  submit  ?  Why  don't  the  racketeers  get  punished  ?  Why 
doesn't  someone  do  something  about  it?" 

Simon  P.  Angelo  has  a  little  jewelry  shop  on  Orleans  Street.  In 
his  window  are  a  few  old  watches,  brought  perhaps  from  Europe ; 
next  to  them  are  brassy  alarm  clocks  and  paper  racks  of  trinkets. 
Angelo  sits  behind  the  counter,  peering  through  his  lens  at  the 
intricate  and  beautiful  mechanism  of  watches;  his  wife  sells  the 
trinkets  or  gossips  at  the  front  door.  The  shop  is  in  the  Italian 
quarter  on  the  near  north  side.  Angelo  is  no  millionaire,  but  he 
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has  a  pretty  little  business,  enough  to  send  his  children  to  school, 
and  his  family  to  Citro's  for  dinner  once  a  month  or  so ;  and  An- 
gelo  has  worked  all  his  life  to  develop  this  business. 

A  big  fellow  with  a  bluish  jaw  and  slanting  eyes  comes  into  the 
shop  one  morning. 

^' Gimme  twenty-five  bucks — quick." 

"What  for?" 

"Defense  fund,"  the  stranger  replies  briefly. 

Angelo  knows.  He  protests,  but  he  pays. 

A  month  passes,  and  the  stranger  comes  in  again.  This  time  ha 
asks  for  $50.  Angelo  protests,  but  he  has  to  pay.  He  does  not  know 
who  the  stranger  is.  He  does  not  know  who  the  murderer  is  for 
whose  defense  he  is  "contributing,"  or  if  indeed  there  is  a  mur- 
derer, or  a  defense  fund.  He  knows  only  one  thing — he  must  pay. 

Several  months  pass,  and  the  stranger,  or  perhaps  another 
stranger,  slips  quickly  into  the  shop  again.  He  looks  around, 
growls,  and  takes  off  his  coat.  Angelo  stares  at  him.  Angelo's  wife 
comes  running.  They  can  do  nothing.  The  stranger  hangs  up  his 
coat,  and  sits  down  behind  the  counter. 

"I'm  in,"  he  says. 

And  henceforward  half  of  Angelo's  profits  go  to  him. 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  "muscling  in"  racket.  Crudely 
stated,  it  expresses  the  first  stage  of  every  racket ;  perhaps  a  trifle 
dramatized,  it  denotes  the  essential  psychological  relation,  based 
on  extortion  plus  threat,  between  racketeer  and  racketee. 

What  could  Angelo  have  done  ? 

If  he  refused  payment  of  any  of  the  "collections"  his  windows 
might  have  been  smashed  or  his  shop  bombed.  A  cheap  powder 
bomb  costs  only  $50.  The  first  bomb  would  have  been  a  light  one, 
a  sort  of  valentine.  If  Angelo  still  refused  payment  the  next  bomb 
might  be  heavier.  And  so  on  until  he  paid. 

Suppose  Angelo  had  said,  "I  will  go  to  the  state's  attorney's 
office  and  ask  protection." 

He  might  have  gone  to  the  state's  attorney's  office  (in  the  old 
days)  and  he  might  have  got  protection — provided  Angelo's 
enemy  hadn't  happened  to  be  rather  a  good  friend  of  someone  in 
the  old  state's  attorney's  office. 

Suppose  Angelo  had  said,  "I  will  report  you  to  the  police.'^ 

This  is,  of  course,  laughable.  If  he  got  to  the  police  station  he 
might  just  possibly  find  some  policeman  who  was  not  a  friend 
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of  his  enemy ;  but  the  chances  are  much  better  that  Angelo  would 
know  the  penalty  for  "squealing"  far  too  well  to  risk  the  trip. 

All  racketeers,  in  other  words,  are  literally  gods  of  the  machine 
— and  their  victims  are  fatalists,  necessarily. 

Since  racketeering  is  predicated  on  the  concept  of  threat,  and 
the  concept  of  threat  predicated  in  turn  on  the  concept  of  force, 
the  items  by  which  the  racketeer  makes  use  of  force  are  im- 
portant. Witness  buying  is  one,  so  is  jury  tampering,  so  are  acid 
throwing,  window  smashing,  tire  cutting,  slugging,  arson,  and 
bombs.  And  so  is  murder.  Most  of  the  more  exciting  of  the  recent 
Chicago  murders  have  been  caused  by  alcohol  wars,  with  which 
this  article  is  not  concerned ;  but  the  racketeer  too  has  murder  in 
his  pay. 

But  first  as  to  bombs.  The  current  "quotations"  by  manufac- 
turers of  bombs  are  as  follows :  black-powder  bombs,  $100 ;  dyna- 
mite bombs,  $500  to  $1,000  (depending  on  the  risk  involved) ; 
"guaranteed"  jobs,  $1,000  and  up.  Cash  in  full  is  generally  paid 
for  bombs,  two  days  before  delivery. 

The  following  bombings  have  taken  place  in  Chicago  in  the 
last  few  years,  most  of  them  by-products  of  racketeering : 

1920     51 

1921     60 

1922     69 

1923     55 

1924     92 

1925     113 

1926     89 

1927     108 

1928     116 

Murder  generally  is  a  bit  more  expensive;  and  maybe  this  is 
the  reason,  what  with  the  American  fetish  for  price  as  an  index 
of  value,  that  murder  is  more  common.  Following  is  the  murder 
roll: 

1926     366 

1927     379 

1928     399 

1929  (to  June  i) 147 

These  are  all  murders  for  which  an  actual  verdict  of  murder 
was  brought  by  a  coroner's  jury.  There  may  have  been  others 
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too.  Not  all  of  these  murders  were  caused  by  racketeering,  by 
any  means.  But  some  of  them  were.  As  to  the  number  of  con- 
victions gained,  and  murderers  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  or 
executed,  the  statistics  are  so  shameful  that  they  scarcely  may 
be  printed.  In  1926,  70  murderers  (out  of  366)  were  convicted 
and  8  executed;  in  1927,  87  and  3;  in  1928,  77  and  o.  Most  of 
those  executed  were  what  might  be  called  individual  murderers, 
stickup  men  so  ill-advised  as  to  shoot  policemen,  drunken  friends 
who  unfortunately  quarreled — small  fry.  Members  of  organized 
"mobs"  are  arrested  often  enough,  but  very  rarely  convicted. 
Since  1922  not  one  single  racketeer  murderer  has  been  hanged. 

Murder  in  Chicago  costs  from  $50  up.  If  someone  wants  to 
put  our  friend  Angelo  "on  the  spot,"  or  "take  for  a  ride"  a  vic- 
tim equally  poor  and  obscure,  the  job  can  be  done  for  less  than 
$100.  The  racketeer  telephones  a  "friend."  The  victim  is  de- 
scribed— his  name,  abode,  habits,  and  so  on.  The  "friend"  gefs 
in  touch  with  a  professional  killer.  Like  as  not,  the  killer  sees 
the  victim  for  the  first  and  last  time  when  he  drills  him  full  of 
lead.  For  big  jobs  the  killers  are  usually  imported  from  out  of 
town,  Detroit  say,  or  New  York. 

It  is  almost  literally  true,  then,  that  every  man  in  Chicago 
has  his  price — if  a  gangster  wants  to  get  him.  The  more  impor- 
tant the  victim,  the  steeper  the  price.  To  kill  me,  a  newspaper 
man,  would  probably  cost  $1,000.  To  kill  a  prominent  business 
man  might  cost  $5,000,  a  prominent  city  official,  $10,000.  To 
kill  the  president  of  a  large  corporation,  or  a  great  power  mag- 
nate, would  cost  a  great  deal  more,  probably  $50,000  or 
$100,000. 

Just  as  it  costs  money  for  murder,  so  it  costs  money  to  get  a 
murderer  out,  should  he  happen — which  would  be  remarkable — 
to  be  caught  and  indicted.  The  "defense  fund"  is  usually  $25,000 
or  more.  This  amount  is  distributed  to  defense  lawyers,  private 
detectives,  witnesses,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  jurors.  But  $25,000 
is  a  lot  of  money.  So  usually  your  racketeer  takes  pretty  good 
care  not  to  be  caught — and  seldom  is. 

IV 

Rackets,  in  general,  are  of  two  kinds,  the  simple  simon-pure 
racket  and  the  collusive  agreement  racket.  The  simple  racket  is 
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an  individual  enterprise  in  which  a  single  extortionist  gets  control 
of  a  limited  business.  The  collusive  racket  is  one  based  on  agree- 
ment with  crooked  labor  leaders  or  crooked  politicians.  It  is  a 
long  cry  from  the  petty  brigandage  of  a  simon-pure  racketeer  in 
garbage  or  florist  shops  to  the  exalted  operations  of  some  of  the 
building  trades  rackets — wherein  architects  have  testified  that 
they  included  in  their  specifications  an  item  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  building  costs  for  "graft" — but  both  are  rackets. 

The  simon-pure  racketeer  is  usually  a  professional  criminal. 
His  idea  is  to  force  business  men  or  employees  into  an  organiza- 
tion which  he  alone  controls,  and  out  of  which  he  alone  exacts 
tribute.  If  the  organization  grows,  then  it  is  likely  to  become  co- 
operative (with  labor  leaders  or  politicians)  and  hence  collusive; 
thus  the  simon-pure  criminal  racket  is  usually  a  small  one.  We 
might  take  as  type-hero  of  this  kind  of  racket  a  hoodlum  named 
Maxie  Eisen  and  describe  the  rackets  which  have  made  him 
famous. 

Maxie  has  been  arrested  and  brought  into  court  twenty-eight 
times  since  19 18.  The  charges  range  from  burglary  to  assault  to 
kill.  Yet  Maxie  has  never  "taken  the  rap,"  i.e.,  spent  one  minute 
in  the  penitentiary,  although,  long  ago,  he  did  serve  a  few 
months  in  the  local  house  of  correction  on  a  minor  charge.  Only 
last  May  he  was  under  indictment  (his  eighth)  for  assault;  but 
he  did  not  serve  time.  Hence  his  nickname,  Maxie  the  Immune. 
His  first  racket  was  the  Retail  Fish  Dealers  Association.  In  this 
organization  he  assembled  most  of  the  Jewish  fish  peddlers  in 
the  Ghetto;  he  sucked  tribute  from  them,  and  is  said  to  have 
influenced  wholesalers  too;  no  one  could  sell  fish  in  the  Ghetto 
without  paying  Maxie  Eisen.  The  following  gives  a  notion  of 
his  methods : 

A  fish  dealer,  David  Walkoff  by  name,  was  attempting  to  run 
an  independent  business.  He  was  in  arrears  in  "dues"  to  Eisen's 
association,  and,  in  addition,  was  accused  of  trying  to  buy  fish 
"outside."  Eisen  accosted  him  in  the  fish  market,  according  to 
the  charges,  slugged  him,  and  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a  pistol 
butt.  Eighteen  stitches  were  taken  in  Walkoff's  scalp. 

Here  is  Walkoff's  story  as  told  to  the  state's  attorney: 

"In  1925  Eisen  came  to  a  store  I  had  on  Taylor  Street.  He  had 
four  sluggers  with  him.  He  made  me  close  my  store  because  it 
was  within  four  blocks  of  another  association  store.  A  month  later 
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he  told  me  I  could  return  to  the  fish  business  by  buying  an  associ- 
ation store  at  1016  S.  Paulina  Street.  I  paid  the  store  owner  and 
had  to  pay  Eisen  $300  to  return  to  the  association.  Two  years 
later  I  sold  the  store  for  $650  and  had  to  pay  Eisen  10  per  cent 
commission.  I  have  bought  and  sold  two  other  stores  since  then. 
Each  time  I  bought  it  was  $300  to  Eisen  for  the  association  and 
each  time  I  sold  it  was  10  per  cent  to  Eisen  for  the  commission." 

Eisen  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  the  alleged  assault  on 
Walkoff,  but  not  convicted.  Meantime  he  is  in  trouble  again,  hav- 
ing, according  to  the  state's  attorney,  sought  to  extort  $3,000 
from  a  fifty- two-year-old  widow  (with  five  children)  who  wanted 
to  change  the  location  of  her  shop,  where  she  had  been  doing  busi- 
ness for  over  ten  years,  because  the  tribute  to  Eisen  was  driving 
her  out  of  business.  Maxie  has  been  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury 
on  charges  of  extortion  for  this  affair.  Meantime,  the  fish  business 
being  good,  Maxie  moved  across  the  street  and  organized  the 
Jewish  Master  Butchers  Association,  dealing  in  kosher  meat,  to 
"protect  business,  keep  competition  out,  and  maintain  prices." 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  butcher  shops  formed  the  association. 
The  price  of  corned  beef  (as  an  example)  to  75,000  Jews  on  the 
west  side  rose  to  $1.00  per  pound,  and  of  beef  tongue  to  $1.25; 
elsewhere  in  the  city  the  prices  were  respectively  $0.90  and  $0.95. 

Now  let  us  take  the  slightly  more  advanced  case  of  Simon  Gor- 
man, who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  given  a  year's  term  in  a  local 
jail  for  gun-toting.  Gorman  has  been  village  blacksmith,  "labor- 
leader,"  saloon-keeper,  and  more  lately  racketeer.  Meanwhile  his 
interest  in  politics  was  such  (it  is  a  matter  of  record)  that  his 
friends  raised  $8,500  toward  the  last  mayoralty  campaign  fund. 

Gorman's  first  racket  was  the  Chicago  Wet  and  Dry  Laundry 
Owners  Association.  (Racketeers  try  to  select  high-sounding 
names  for  their  organizations.)  In  coll3cting  tribute  from  laundry 
owners  Gorman  had  two  weapons,  according  to  the  documents  in 
the  case:  first,  his  leadership  of  a  notorious  gang  of  south-west- 
side  hoodlums  known  as  Ragen's  Colts,  visitations  from  which  de- 
scended on  the  victimized  laundry ;  second,  his  political  influence. 
It  has  been  charged  that  he  was  able  to  arrange  a  visit  from  a 
city  official,  perhaps  a  confederate  in  the  boiler  inspector's  office, 
or  some  such  department,  who  was  then  able  to  condemn  the  vic- 
tim's boilers,  or  otherwise  put  him  out  of  business.  This  laundry 
racket  was  so  good  that  it  is  said  to  have  netted  Gorman  $1,000 
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a  week.  He  proceeded  to  organize  a  subsidiary  racket,  the  Chi- 
cago Hand  Laundry  Association.  Whereas  his  first  outfit  took  in 
the  big  steam  laundries,  the  new  one  aimed  at  the  small  retail 
shops.  Gorman's  assistant  in  this  racket  was  a  famous  hoodlum, 
Johnnie  Hand,  who  has  since  been  murdered — his  body  found  be- 
hind Al  Capone's  hotel  in  Cicero.  Gorman  and  Hand  lined  up  240 
laundrymen  in  their  second  racket,  and  the  "take"  amounted  to 
$700  per  week. 

The  laundry  racket  was  big  enough  to  affect  many  ordinary 
citizens  in  Chicago.  Prices  on  shirts,  collars,  sheets,  went  up  2 
cents,  3  cents ;  the  ordinary  household  budget  was  affected.  The 
Employer's  Association  moved  against  Gorman.  So  forthwith 
Gorman  and  Hand  changed  their  racket — to  candy.  A  few  pennies 
tribute  on  the  B.V.D.'s  you  wear — excellent — a  few  pennies  on 
the  candy  your  children  buy — better  still. 

The  Chicago  Candy  Jobbers  Association,  the  gross  business  of 
which  is  said  to  have  run  to  $7,000,000  per  year,  was  invaded  by 
Gorman  and  Hand ;  the  legitimate  members  were  cowed  and  "op- 
position" drivers  assaulted,  and  their  loads  of  candy  destroyed; 
dealers  were  forced  to  buy  as  the  racket  designated,  and  prices 
naturally  went  up.  This  racket  had,  however,  an  unhappy  end. 
The  federal  government  moved  against  it.  Gorman  and  forty-two 
others  were  indicted.  Johnnie  Hand,  meantime,  had  met  the 
"chopper,"  i.e.,  machine-gun.  And  Gorman,  picked  up  on  a  charge 
of  concealing  weapons,  began  to  serve  time — for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

But  other  rackets — and  there  were  plenty  of  them — took  up 
the  torch. 

V 

Suppose,  in  tracing  the  influence  of  racketeering  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  ordinary  citizen — of  you  and  me — we  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  matter  of  milk. 

In  at  least  five  big  Chicago  hotels,  and  in  a  number  of  apart- 
ment houses  besides,  milk  has  been  the  focus  of  a  labor  war  with 
a  bit  of  racketeering  thrown  in.  Milk  is  not  being  delivered  to 
the  buildings  affected.  The  owners  have  to  make  private  arrange- 
ments to  get  their  milk.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  matter  has  reached  the  courts. 
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The  Janitors  Union,  so  it  is  explained,  has  been  having  a  tussle 
with  the  apartment  house  and  hotel  owners.  In  these  structures 
equipped  with  high-pressure  boilers  there  is  no  place  for  a  jani- 
tor, according  to  the  owners ;  they  need  (and  have)  an  engineer ; 
but  a  janitor  in  addition  is  unnecessary.  The  Janitors  Union  has 
fought  this  attitude — naturally. 

The  Janitors  Union  and  the  Milk-Drivers  Union,  it  is  alleged, 
meantime  came  to  ^'collaborate."  The  milk  drivers  agreed  to  de- 
liver no  milk  to  the  buildings  the  owners  of  which  refused  to  em- 
ploy extra  janitors.  The  Milk-Drivers  Union  explains  its  refusal 
on  the  ground  that  its  drivers  would  be  slugged  if  they  entered 
the  black-list  buildings.  Slugged  by  whom?  This  question  is  left 
unanswered.  As  a  result,  to  some  Chicagoans — no  milk  except  at 
a  premium. 

Or  suppose  we  take  the  matter  of  garages,  and  the  cost  of  ga- 
raging my  car,  or  yours.  The  ''Midwest  Garage  Owners  Associ- 
ation" includes  in  its  membership  most  of  the  10,000  odd  garages 
in  the  Chicago  area.  It  became  active  five  years  ago,  led  by  a 
racketeer  named  David  Ablin,  alias  "Cockeye"  Mulligan.  The 
purpose  of  the  association  was  "to  standardize  storage  charges." 
What  happened  was  that  every  garage  in  the  association  paid  $1 
per  month  tribute  on  each  car  handled — to  the  association.  Many 
other  items  have  been  revealed  about  this  "standardization  of 
charges."  For  instance,  every  member-garage  had  to  pay  $75  to 
the  association  for  the  privilege  of  changing  its  foreman.  The  re- 
sult in  lifting  storage  prices  to  the  mulcted  automobile  owner  is, 
of  course,  obvious. 

This  racket  became  so  prosperous  that  it  was  "hi-jacked."  It 
had  to  employ  hoodlums  in  the  first  place,  since  it  exerted  pres- 
sure in  the  familiar  racketeer  way — by  tire-sticking,  arson,  bombs. 
And  it  employed  political  patronage,  too,  in  the  familiar  way.  A 
prominent  former  assistant  state's  attorney  was  its  legal  adviser. 
In  addition  dishonest  policemen  entered  the  racket — by  an  espe- 
cial vigilance  in  hauling  from  the  streets  to  the  favored  garages 
any  automobile  left  inadvertently  parked  along  the  curbs.  The 
hoodlums  in  the  garage  association  gave  way  to  counter  hood- 
lums. "Cockeye"  Mulligan  was  "taken  for  a  ride,"  but  miracu- 
lously escaped  death,  crawling  away  somehow  after  he  was  shot. 
Four  other  gangsters  took  control.  Several  of  them  have  been 
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murdered.  The  organization  is  run  now  by  usurpers  who  have  so 
far  survived. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  racket  almost  as  important  to  the  indi- 
vidual consumer,  if  not  so  dramatically  intimate.  I  mean  con- 
tracting. In  the  matter  of  excavation,  for  instance,  a  racket  flour- 
ished so  admirably  that  displacement  of  earth  was  costing  $1.90 
to  $1.95  per  cubic  yard,  in  contrast  to  the  normal  price,  60c  to 
70c.  This  racket  was  organized  between  several  clubs,  one  of  them 
the  ''Northwest  Cartage  Club,"  another  the  "South  Side  Social 
Club,"  which  apportioned  the  city  outside  the  Loop  into  districts, 
and  collected  "racket  tax"  from  intimidated  builders. 

"No  architect  or  other  concern,"  charged  former  Assistant 
State's  Attorney  Walter  G.  Walker,  "could  select  the  excavator  he 
desired  for  any  given  job.  He  had  to  take  the  one  designed  by 
the  'club,'  which  allocated  jobs,  fixed  prices,  and  when  necessary 
resorted  to  accommodation  bids.  Any  contractor  trying  to  get  ex- 
cavating done  by  other  than  the  designated  company  found  him- 
self in  trouble  and  the  work  tied  up  by  strike." 

Then  there  was  an  organization  known  as  the  Illinois  Improve- 
ment Association.  It  dealt  in  sewage  and  paving.  Suppose  in 
some  suburb  a  contract  should  come  up  for  sewage  construction. 
The  local  authorities  let  out  the  bids,  but  there  was  no  freedom  of 
bidding.  The  I.  I.  A.  determined  what  the  bid  would  be,  and  gave 
it  to  the  member  contractor  next  in  line  for  the  next  job.  The 
"lowest"  bid  was  always  offered  by  the  racketeer,  in  other  words, 
next  in  line  in  the  racket. 

The  I.  I.  A.,  like  the  garage  racket,  has  been  hi- jacked.  Rival 
racketeers  "muscled  in"  on  the  climbing  profits,  and  new  rackets 
in  contracting  appeared.  A  personage  known  as  Fred  ("Frenchie") 
Mader,  he  who  once  served  time  in  prison  on  conspiracy  charges, 
and  who  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council 
was  at  one  time  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  building  man  in  Chi- 
cago, acted  as  a  wild-cat  independent  fighting  the  parent  racket ; 
his  derivative  organization  bore  for  a  time  the  lush  title  of  "The 
County  Concrete  Road,  Concrete  Block,  Sewer  and  Water  Pipe 
Makers  and  Layers  Union,  Local  No.  381." 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  collusive  rackets  Chicago  has 
known,  or  knows  to-day.  Take  bootblacks.  The  initiation  fee 
among  the  bootblacks  was  $15  per  month,  and  the  assessments  $2 
monthly.  Bootblacks  who  fought  the  racket  had  their  windows 
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smashed.  Take  barbers.  Bombings  in  at  least  one  big  hotel  oc- 
curred because  of  fights  in  the  barbers  association.  Or  take  the 
glaziers.  Litigation  is  pending  in  this  big  racket. 

Nor  have  I  space  for  the  highly  interesting  racket  by  which, 
for  a  period,  honest  electric-sign  companies  were  hectored  out  of 
business.  Reports  have  it  that  extortions  of  $1,500  to  $2,000  were 
attempted  in  the  name  of  the  "Electric  Sign  Club"  from  theaters, 
restaurants,  and  the  like.  An  organ  in  a  Loop  theater  was  flooded 
with  gasoline  recently  and  burned;  a  window  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  chapel  was  smashed ;  in  each  case  racketeering  was 
blamed.  And  beauty  parlors,  delicatessens,  storage  warehouses, 
and  even  little  florist  shops  became  targets  for  ambitious  rack- 
eteers. 

VI 

The  racket  in  the  cleaners  and  dyers  business  deserves  a  spe- 
cial word.  This  is  the  most  famous  of  Chicago  rackets,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  typical.  It  has  made  enormous  profits,  and  almost 
every  type  of  crime  has  been  laid  against  its  door.  Pieces  of  dyna- 
mite are  sewn  into  the  seams  of  clothing — and  the  clothing  sent 
to  the  cleaner.  Drivers  for  "opposition"  trucks  are  beaten  to  such 
a  pulp  that  in  their  faces  only  the  eyes  remain  intact.  The  clean- 
ers and  dyers  racket  is  even  said — on  interesting  if  not  convinc- 
ing authority — to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  massacre,  in  which  seven  gangsters  were  shot  against 
a  wall  by  other  gangsters.  Finally,  this  racket  is  of  really  intimate 
interest  to  every  Chicagoan,  because  for  a  considerable  interval 
every  Chicagoan  who  wanted  to  have  his  trousers  pressed  paid 
fifty  cents  to  the  racket  for  the  privilege. 

The  cleaners  and  dyers  racket  is  a  complicated  business.  Con- 
trolling it  is  the  Master  Cleaners  and  Dyers  Association,  which  is 
supposed  (a)  to  collect  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  business  of 
each  master,  (b)  to  control  the  Cleaners,  Dyers,  and  Pressers 
Union,  which  collects  clothing  from  the  thousands  of  shops  in  the 
city,  and  the  Laundry  and  Dye  House  Chauffeurs,  Drivers,  and 
Helpers  Union,  which  delivers  it,  and  to  exact  tribute  from  both, 
and  (c)  to  collect  from  the  retail  shops,  organized  into  the  Retail 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  Union,  a  further  tribute  from  the  source.  The 
small  shopkeepers  pay  dues  of  $2  per  month  plus  a  general  fee 
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of  $10  per  year — $340,000  annually — for  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing from  the  public  the  business  that  the  Association  controls. 

It  should  be  obvious  what  enormous  leverage  the  association 
can  bring  to  bear  on  any  independent  master  who  would  dare  to 
cut  prices,  solicit  business  in  someone  else's  "territory,"  or  other- 
wise fight  the  racket — not  to  mention  any  small-shop  owner  who 
tried  the  same  thing.  It  was  easy  to  "discipline"  the  masters — 
via  strikes.  It  was  even  easier  to  "discipline"  the  small  folk — 
through  simple  terrorism. 

Business  was  routed  among  "loyal"  members  of  the  association 
like  pawns  on  a  checkerboard.  Shop  owners  were  instructed  what 
master  to  patronize.  Truck  drivers  were  told  what  cleaning  to 
pick  up.  Small-shop  owners  were  told  what  prices  to  charge — and 
the  prices  went  up.  The  normal  price  for  cleaning  and  pressing  a 
suit  of  clothes  was  $1,  or  at  most  $1.25.  This  gave  the  shop- 
keeper in  the  old  days  a  decent  profit.  The  price  for  cleaning  and 
pressing  a  woman's  dress  was  $2  or  $2.25.  Through  the  racket, 
the  prices  went  up  to  $1.75  and  $2.75  respectively. 

It  should  be  obvious,  too,  what  enormous  wealth  the  association 
came  to  command.  A  "treasury"  existed  for  a  time  calculated  at 
$700,000.  So  naturally  hi-jackers  arose.  "Big  Tim"  Murphy  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  criminals  Chicago  has  ever  produced, 
a  sort  of  independent  freebooter  racketeer  from  the  time  he  left 
the  penitentiary  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  mail  robbery. 
Big  Tim  "muscled  in"  on  these  gaudy  spoils.  He  was  shot,  "exe- 
cuted," in  June,  1928.  A  few  months  later,  John  G.  Clay,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Laundry  and  Dye  House  Organization,  was 
shot  and  killed. 

An  independent  cleaner  and  dyer  named  John  Becker  revolted 
against  the  racket  ring.  He  made  a  fight.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
indictments  returned  against  several  masters  in  the  association, 
before  the  Cook  County  Grand  Jury.  But  when  time  came  to  tes- 
tify, Becker  and  his  son  were  the  only  witnesses  there.  When  (it 
is  said)  he  asked  the  prosecuting  attorney  where  the  other  wit- 
nesses were,  he  was  told,  "Go  out  and  get  your  own  witnesses — 
I'm  a  prosecutor,  not  a  process-server." 

Meanwhile  other  independents  had  broken  away.  A  group  of 
little  fellows  started  an  insurrection  with  a  cleaning  establishment 
of  their  own,  known  as  the  Central  Cleaners  and  Dyers.  This  re- 
volt caused  the  real  entrance  of  hoodlumry  into  racketeering.  The 
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gangs  had  been  busy  with  beer,  alcohol,  booze,  vice,  gambling. 
They  now  discovered  cleaning  and  dyeing.  In  some  cases  they 
"muscled  in" ;  in  others  the  struggling  independents  hired  them, 
to  fight  terrorism  with  terrorism. 

Becker  went  straight  to  the  top.  He  went  to  Scarface  Al  Ca- 
pone.  So  the  citizenry  of  Chicago  witnessed  strange  ironical  con- 
ditions. With  a  few  friends,  in  May,  1928,  Capone  incorporated 
the  "Sanitary  Cleaning  Shops,  Inc."  and  went  into  the  business. 
Defiantly,  his  shops  dropped  their  prices.  The  association  fought 
back.  But  there  was  little  it  could  do — against  Mr.  Capone. 
Becker  obtained  immunity  practically  through  the  use  of  Ca- 
pone's  name.  The  association  knew  that  for  every  bomb  it  could 
throw,  Mr.  Capone  could  throw  two. 

And  so  the  price  of  getting  my  suit  pressed,  and  yours,  came 
down,  first  to  $1.25  (from  $1.75),  then  to  $1  even — thanks  to  Mr. 
Capone.  The  civic  spirit  of  Mr.  Capone  triumphed.  What  the  po- 
lice could  not  do,  what  the  state's  attorney's  office  did  not  do, 
Mr.  Capone  did.  The  old  racket  is  probably  smashed  to  bits.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  great,  top-rank  rackets  to  get  smashed.  And  it 
was  Mr.  Capone  who  did  much  to  smash  it. 

Out  of  the  old  racket,  once  the  present  chaotic  interregnum 
passes,  will  a  new  racket  come? 

VII 

Let  no  reader  think  that  I  have  more  than  skimmed  the  top 
scum  from  the  sewer.  There  follows  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the 
businesses  in  Chicago  in  which  racketeering  has  been,  or  is,  to 
some  extent  engaged : 

Glaziers. 

Bakers. 

Junk  Dealers. 

Excavating  Contractors. 

Peddlers. 

Window  Shade  Manufacturers. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers. 

Coal  Dealers. 

Fish  Markets. 

Tires  and  Batteries. 

Candy  Jobbers. 

Barbers. 
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Bootblacks. 

Jewish  Butchers  and  Chicken  Killers. 

Gas  Filling  Stations. 

Garages. 

Tailors. 

Photo  Finishers. 

Shoe  Repairers. 

Soda  Pop  Peddlers. 

Ice  Cream  Dealers. 

Garbage  Haulers. 

Window  Cleaners. 

Banquet  Organizers. 

Golf  Club  Organizers. 

Biography  Books. 

Milk. 

Janitors. 

Taxicabs. 

Ventilators. 

Plumbers. 

Automobile  Mechanics. 

Confectionery  Dealers. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers. 

Distilled  Water  Dealers. 

Electrical  Workers. 

Clothing  Workers. 

Boiler  Room  Operators. 

Steamfitters. 

Musicians. 

Delicatessen  Shops. 

Dentists'  Laboratories. 

Safe  Moving. 

Overall  Cleaners. 

Florists. 

Floor   Covering. 

Commission  Drivers. 

Decorative  Glass. 

Structural  Iron. 

Leaded  Art  Glass. 

Meat  Cutters. 

Lumber. 

Moving  Picture  Operators. 

Waste  Paper. 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

Vulcanizers. 

Coal  Teamsters. 

Carpet  Laying. 

Electric  Signs. 

Sausage. 
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Plate  Glass. 
Linoleum. 
Radio  Parts. 
Sheet  Metal. 
Undertakers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  exaggerate ;  I  know  that  in  many  of 
these  businesses  racketeering  has  only  been  attempted,  and  has 
not  been  successful.  And  I  know,  and  have  pointed  out,  that  many 
rackets — almost  thirty,  I  believe,  within  the  last  year — have  been 
wiped  out.  The  state's  attorney's  office  is  at  work  at  the  moment 
in  the  glaziers  racket,  among  the  garage  men  and  the  excavators, 
in  bootblacks  (three  officials  of  this  racket  are  serving  time),  in 
fish  peddling,  and  in  soda  pop. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Employer's  Association,  about 
sixty  rackets  still  survive.  The  list  is,  I  think,  instructive. 

VIII 

I  believe  a  word  should  be  said  here  about  Chicago  as  a  city. 
It  is  still,  if  I  may  paraphrase  Carl  Sandburg,  the  young  giant 
among  cities,  the  stalwart,  heady,  and  undisciplined  play-child  of 
the  cities.  It  has  slight  tradition  to  steady  its  growth,  for  not  un- 
til 1933  will  it  reach  even  its  hundredth  birthday;  and  an  im- 
mense surplus  of  energy  exists  to  warp,  deflect,  and  subvert  its 
development. 

Chicago  can  be  compared  to  a  locomotive  running  down  hill. 
It  accumulates  energy  as  it  runs.  And  often  as  not,  it  is  out  of  the 
control  of  its  engineers — and  sometimes  it  jumps  the  rails. 

Racketeering  is  a  by-product  of  Chicago's  general  energy.  If 
Chicago  leads  the  world  in  racketeering,  it  leads  the  world  in  other 
things  too.  It  has  more  parks,  I  believe,  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can city ;  it  has  a  greater  length  of  boulevard  and  stretch  of  play- 
ground; its  new  opera  is  colossal;  its  clubs  are  variegated  and 
abundant;  its  newspapers  are  amusing.  In  other  words,  Chicago 
is  a  city  just  learning  how  to  play.  Some  of  the  play  is  fantastic. 
And  some  is  criminal. 

Chicago  leads  the  world,  Chicagoans  boast,  in  hog-sticking, 
grain  marketing,  steel  distributing,  railroads,  piers,  freight  yards, 
stock  yards.  And  racketeering  too.  But  who  cares?  Chicago 
doesn't — much.  Chicago  is  inclined  to  laugh  about  its  racketeers. 
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Tell  a  Chicagoan  about  the  rackets,  and  he'll  tell  you  about  busi- 
ness, playgrounds,  lakeside  boulevards,  river  development,  cattle, 
air-rights.  Tell  him  that  rackets  cost  him  $45  per  year,  and  he'll 
laugh,  saying  that  he  made  twice  as  much  in  the  last  ten  minutes 
on  the  grain  exchange. 

IX 

Not  all  of  this  racket  story,  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  has  been 
told.  This  should  be  obvious.  Much  of  it  simply  cannot  be  told. 
Everything  in  this  article  is  a  matter  of  recorded,  public  fact. 
There  is  much  else  extremely  pertinent  which  is  not,  unfortu- 
nately, a  matter  of  recorded,  public  fact. 

Chicago  may  gloss  with  skeptical  laughter  the  feats  of  the  rack- 
eteers; nevertheless,  three  million  people  are  being  held  up  by 
600  gangsters.  What  the  hoodlums  are  hitting  at  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  business  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  Yet  all  that  is 
needed  to  wipe  out  racketeering  is  the  prompt  indictment  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  all  law-breakers.  But  no  one  does  a  thing 
about  it. 

In  other  words,  racketeering  exists  because  people,  prominent 
people,  want  it  to  exist.  Further,  people,  prominent  people,  poli- 
ticians and  business  men,  are  racketeers  themselves.  The  real  cost 
of  racketeering  to  Chicago  and  the  United  States  lies  here.  It  is 
not  the  hoodlumry  or  even  the  casual  stolen  millions  that  are  im- 
portant ;  what  is  important  is  the  growing  recklessness  of  preda- 
tory politics  and  business — and,  of  course,  the  impotent  apathy 
of  the  public,  of  you  and  me. 

Graft  may  be  defined  as  a  bribe  to  a  public  official  in  order  to 
obtain  a  vested  right  which  the  courts  will  protect  and  which 
henceforth  may  be  legally  used.  Racketeering  simply  applies  di- 
rect action  to  this  theory.  It  is  direct  illegality  on  a  new  scale. 
The  grafter  bribes ;  the  racketeer  points  a  gun,  saying  "Gimme ! " 
And  between  the  two,  what  order  of  merit  may  be  assigned? 

When  lawyers  and  public  service  commissions  obey  the  maneu- 
vers of  a  great  utility  magnate  for  the  concentration  of  his  power 
interests  the  ceremonies  are  dismissed  as  "business."  But  the 
"business"  may  cost  the  housewife  a  few  fractions  of  a  cent  extra 
every  time  she  fries  an  egg. 

When  a  famous  Illinois  politician  (now  dead)  got  the  city  coun- 
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cil  to  give  him  a  franchise  for  a  new  gas  company  (which  never 
existed),  so  that  the  old  gas  company  was  forced  to  absorb  this 
"rival,"  what  word  was  used  to  describe  the  venture?  "Politics." 
But  "politics"  or  racketeering — which? 

When  a  great  corporation  assumes  the  right  of  collecting  what 
are  called  "service  charges"  from  its  subsidiary  corporations  the 
practice  is,  of  course,  condoned  because  it  is,  obviously,  "finance." 
Or  even  "high  finance."  Or  racketeering — which? 

1.  To  what  extent  has  the  ^Wacketeer^'  penetrated  into  American 

life? 

2.  How  can  rackets  he  classified? 

J.  What  progress  has  been  made  against  the  racketeer? 
4.  Why  do  rackets  continue  to  exist  ? 


CIVILIZATION  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES 
BY  ROBERT  L.  DUFFUS 

See  note,  p.  g. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  suggested  to  me  the  project  of  a  geo- 
graphical survey  of  urban  civilization  in  America.  Such  a  survey, 
it  was  pointed  out,  could  be  justified  on  two  grounds :  (A)  that  a 
truly  civilized  person  could,  after  all,  live  in  the  United  States ; 
(B)  that  if  he  couldn't,  and  that  if  no  spot  in  our  unfortunate 
continent  were  wholly  civilized,  still  there  must  be  degrees  in  our 
barbarism  which  could  be  ascertained  and  measured.  We  could 
then  determine  where  our  civilized  or  most  nearly  civilized  Amer- 
ican, if  he  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country,  would  choose  to 
dwell. 

The  proposal  seemed  so  engaging  that  I  have  made  what  I  may 
modestly  describe  as  a  preliminary  trek  over  the  field,  the  results 
of  which  I  am  here  venturing  to  present.  I  make  no  pretense  to 
finality.  Finality  must  await  some  future  Livingstone,  Peary,  or 
Byrd,  well  supplied  with  dogs,  sledges,  airplanes,  portable  huts, 
pemmican,  native  bearers,  and  other  necessities  of  exploration.  I 
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and  of  the  author. 
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can  only  hope  that  the  rude  cairns  and  the  empty  cans  which  I 
leave  behind  will  be  of  some  slight  service  to  my  successors. 

Even  a  preliminary  bit  of  exploration  cannot  begin  without  de- 
ciding what  it  is  going  to  explore.  It  was  clearly  necessary  for  me, 
at  the  start,  to  decide  what  civilization  is  and  to  set  up  some  ob- 
jective tests  by  which  to  measure  it.  Unless  some  such  tests  and 
definitions  could  be  arrived  at  I  should  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
my  own  preferences,  which  I  had  no  means  of  proving  were  those 
of  a  highly  civilized  person. 

My  desk  dictionary  defined  civilization  as  "a  condition  of  or- 
ganization, enlightenment,  and  progress."  This  was  worse  than 
no  definition  at  all.  I  could  conceive  of  organization  without  civili- 
zation. Is  not  a  modern  army  in  war  time  precisely  that  ?  I  could 
conceive  of  civilization  without  organization.  Was  not  Plato's 
Academy  something  of  the  sort?  I  could  conceive  of  enlighten- 
ment which  could  be  as  cruel  and  intolerant  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. As  for  progress — well,  progress  toward  what  or  away  from 
what?  I  threw  my  dictionary  into  the  waste  basket  and  looked 
further. 

Thanks  to  Doctor  James  Harvey  Robinson  I  had  better  luck 
with  my  Britannica.  It  is  true  that  Doctor  Robinson  does  not,  in 
his  contribution  to  that  compendium,  give  us  a  brief  and  quotable 
definition  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  is  too  canny  for  that. 
But  he  does  point  out  that  civilization  is  that  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  other  animals,  and  that  "the  stuff  of  which  it  is 
made"  is  "invention,  discovery,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge." 
One  sees,  nevertheless,  that  when  he  says  civilization  he  means  at 
times  an  actual  and  imperfect  thing,  which  the  phrases  just  men- 
tioned do  describe,  and  at  other  times  an  ideal  and  perfect  one. 

Now,  the  key  to  this  second  kind  of  civilization  is  creativeness. 
The  first  kind  is  often  mistaken  for  the  second  because  of  the 
common  belief  that  merely  sticking  bricks,  stones,  steel  beams, 
words,  sounds,  or  colors  together  is  necessarily  a  creative  process. 
Of  course  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  most  fitting  and  beautiful 
of  structures,  the  most  expansive  parks,  the  stateliest  and  widest 
of  streets  are  significant  only  if,  in  the  language  of  the  English 
prayer  book,  they  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace.  The  same  is  true  of  music  and  of  books. 

What  a  city  actually  is  matters  a  great  deal.  What  it  is  trying 
to  become — or,  as  I  think  we  should  have  to  say  of  some  Ameri- 
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can  cities,  what  it  is  trying  to  avoid  becoming — matters  far  more. 
In  the  process  of  becoming  or  not  becoming  there  is  always  evi- 
dent the  city's  conception  of  itself,  and  no  city  can  be  civilized 
without  a  coherent  conception  of  itself — that  is  to  say,  of  its  ideal 
self.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  me  suggest  that  the  more  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  and  San 
Francisco  are  trying  in  a  way  to  avoid  *' progress" — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an  old  conception 
or  pattern  which  is  more  civilized  than  any  probable  new  one.  On 
the  other  hand.  New  York  and  Chicago  have  more  to  gain  than 
to  lose,  from  the  civilized  point  of  view,  in  altering  their  estab- 
lished patterns.  Nothing  that  is  likely  to  be  done  to  either  city 
can  help  improving  it. 

But  we  come  back  to  creativeness — creativeness  inside  an  old 
pattern  or  creativeness  looking  toward  a  new  pattern.  It  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  sprang  aboard  my  camel  and  set  forth  into  the  Great 
American  Desert,  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  the  extent  to  which  different  cities  supported  the  more 
useless  kinds  of  art  and  artists.  I  use  the  word  "useless"  in  its 
economic  sense.  We  do  not  need  easel  pictures  in  order  to  live.  It 
may  be  that  we  do  not  need  them  at  all.  It  might  be  better  if  the 
impulse  which  produces  them  were  diverted  into  our  architecture 
and  our  furniture,  even  into  our  motor-cars  and  our  radio  cab- 
inets. I  think  not,  for  my  heart  aches,  in  this  American  environ- 
ment, for  the  useless  and  the  unnecessary.  I  merely  leave  the  sug- 
gestion lying  here  to  mark  the  trail. 

At  any  rate,  the  artist  who  smears  paint  on  canvas  is  not  in- 
fected with  utility.  Not  quite  so  good  a  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  sculptor.  He  may  be  producing  gargoyles  for  buildings  on 
which  they  are  aesthetically  a  pain  in  the  neck.  However,  to  get 
to  the  point  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  determined  to  find  out  how 
many  artists  and  sculptors,  in  proportion  to  population,  some  of 
our  more  important  cities  supported.  I  eliminated  illustrators  and 
cartoonists. 

There  were  certain  obvious  chances  of  error  in  this  method. 
^'Who's  Who  in  America,"  which  was  my  source  book,  arbitrarily 
includes,  for  instance,  all  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  It  may  thus  take  in  some  individuals  who  are  not  in  any 
sense  creative  artists,  though  they  are  certainly  "artists,"  and 
leave  out  many  who  are.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  who  de- 
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scribe  themselves  as  illustrators  and  cartoonists  come  nearer  being 
artists  than  others  who  boldly  lay  claim  to  the  more  showy  title. 
But  we  cannot  hope  to  be  mathematically  correct.  We  must  take 
chances. 

Let  me  therefore  introduce  my  first  table,  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  population  of  each  of  the  cities  represented  by  the 
number  of  its  artists  and  sculptors  as  shown  in  "Who's  Who.'* 
The  figures  obviously  show  in  each  case  the  amount  of  population 
required  to  support  one  artist  or  sculptor  who  has  attained  to 
what  "Who's  Who"  ranks  as  eminence.  They  should  give  us  a 
hint  as  to  what  each  city  really  thinks  of  art  and  artists. 

We  arrive  at  the  following  result : 

City  Population 

per  artist 

Boston    19,681 

New  York 27,167 

Philadelphia     27,555 

Washington,  D.  C 28,639 

Los  Angeles   68,531 

San  Francisco    70,023 

Baltimore     134,292 

Chicago     146,753 

Cleveland    150,172 

New  Orleans 22  7,896 

St.  Louis 274,010 

Detroit      433,246 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why  an  artist  should  select 
a  certain  city  as  a  place  of  residence.  One  is  that  he  likes  it  there. 
The  other  is  that  he  can  earn  a  living  there.  The  foregoing  table 
is  clearly  a  resultant  of  both  motives.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  draw  a  line,  more  or  less  roughly,  between  those 
cities  which  buy  art  and  those  which  encourage  the  artistic  im- 
pulse. 

As  an  art-buying  city  New  York  is  second  to  none.  Detroit  may 
not  be  able  to  support  or  retain  more  than  one  "Who's  Who" 
artist  for  each  433,246  of  its  population,  but  its  citizens  can  and 
do  go  down  to  New  York,  when  the  automobile  business  is  boom- 
ing, and  buy  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  what  they  hope  and 
pray  is  art  in  a  single  year.  Cleveland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  try- 
ing heroically  to  encourage  an  Ohio  school  of  painting.  It  is  three 
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times  as  popular  as  Detroit  as  a  place  of  residence  for  eminent 
artists.  Chicago,  city  of  gunmen,  hogs,  wheat,  boulevards,  and 
magnificent  visions,  does  a  shade  better.  It  buys  a  few  pictures. 
It  also  produces  a  few.  Boston,  I  think,  owes  its  good  showing  to 
the  survival  of  a  respectable  tradition  rather  than  to  a  creative 
urge.  Its  aesthetic  attitudes  have  always  been  influenced  by  its 
sense  of  decorum ;  thus  it  refused  to  set  up  in  its  Public  Library 
the  MacMonnies  Bacchante  which  now  stands  quite  innocuously 
in  a  corner  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia  has  as  old  a  tradition,  but  I  think  nearly  every  one 
will  agree  a  more  liberal  one.  I  suspect  Washington's  good  show- 
ing is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  artists  who  wish  to  be 
handy  in  case  the  government  decides  to  have  some  carving  or 
frescoing  done. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  run  neck  and  neck  in  my  table, 
but  I  doubt  that  they  have  much  else  in  common.  San  Fran- 
cisco— like  New  Orleans,  which  on  the  face  of  the  figures  makes 
a  far  poorer  showing — is  a  city  in  which  a  self-respecting  artist 
might  like  to  live.  It  is  misty,  mysterious,  at  times  ugly,  at  all 
times  glamorous  and  adventurous.  It  attains  at  moments  a 
quality  of  exaltation.  It  is  extraordinarily  earthy,  but  if  it  does 
not  rise  to  the  clouds,  the  clouds  come  down  to  it.  An  artist  can 
keep  his  dreams  there.  But  I  do  not  believe  he  can  ordinarily  do 
it  in  Los  Angeles.  Some  one  may  now  come  forward  with  a  paint- 
ing done  in  Los  Angeles  and  ask  me  if  it  isn't  art.  Perhaps  if 
the  artist  is  able  to  look  inward,  it  will  be.  But  if  the  environ- 
ment is  a  vital  thing  to  the  artist — and  it  is  of  no  avail  to  discuss 
the  geography  of  art  if  it  isn't — there  will  not  be  at  present  a  su- 
preme art  in  Los  Angeles.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  of 
which  the  charlatanism  and  rank  commercialism  of  the  near-by 
and  dominant  Hollywood  are  but  one.  If  there  actually  exist 
artists  in  the  region  at  this  moment,  I  think  they  are  there  be- 
cause they  hope  to  sell  something. 

I  may  add,  just  to  show  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  a  narrow 
provincialism,  that  the  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  New  York 
City.  The  metropolis  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  fascination. 
Its  skyline,  after  darkness  and  distance  have  reconciled  some  of 
its  grosser  incongruities,  is  beautiful.  But  the  stimulating  qual- 
ity of  New  York,  for  artists  in  any  field,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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there  they  meet  their  fellows  and  thereby  sharpen  their  wits 
and  increase  their  competitve  instincts.  This  may  be  civilization 
in  the  realistic  sense.  It  certainly  makes  things  hum.  It  is  not 
civilization  in  the  ideal  sense.  The  supreme  in  the  arts  will 
doubtless  be  sold  in  New  York  because  New  York  has  the 
money  to  buy  it.  I  doubt  that  it  will  ever  be  produced  there.  I 
doubt  that  any  city  whose  glory  is  in  its  bigness,  the  barbarous 
tangle  of  its  traffic,  the  height  of  its  buildings,  the  thickness  of 
its  bank  roll,  the  rotundity  of  its  paunches  and  the  number  of 
its  women  who  earn  their  living  by  being  professionally  beauti- 
ful, can  be  considered  civilized.  New  York  suffers  under  the  de- 
lusion that  a  hundred  million  bricks  or  a  hundred  thousand 
steel  beams  in  process  of  being  riveted  are  more  significant  than 
one  brick  or  two  beams.  Personally,  I  can't  see  the  difference. 
New  York  guffaws  at  Hollywood  as  it  is  so  entertainingly  de- 
picted in  ^'Once  in  a  Lifetime."  But  New  York  is  not  much 
more  than  a  larger  Hollywood  which  does  not  change  its  sets 
quite  so  often.  By  and  large  they  are  the  same  kind  of  sets  in 
each  case,  and  very  much  the  same  kind  of  people  are  posturing 
in  them. 

But  let  us  continue  our  examination  of  our  urban  terrain  with 
another  table  showing  a  different  sort  of  facts.  This  one  is  not 
home-made,  but  is  abbreviated  from  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  is  for  the  year  1927 — the  latest  for  which  the 
figures  are  at  this  writing  available.  I  shall  give  the  table  first 
and  follow  it  with  such  alarums  and  excursions  as  seem  neces- 
sary. The  figures  represent  the  annual  per  capita  expenditures 
of  certain  municipal  governments  for  the  purposes  indicated. 


Health 

and 

Libra- 

Recre- 

City 

Sanitation 

Schools 

ries 

ation 

New  York 

$6.14 

$18.63 

$.45 

$1.15 

Boston 

7.10 

19.19 

1.22 

3.39 

Philadelphia 

4.21 

13.65 

.31 

1-34 

Baltimore 

3.84 

9.78 

.42 

1. 21 

Cleveland 

4.76 

16.12 

1.36 

.70 

Detroit 

5.56 

14.91 

.74 

1.91 

Chicago 

6.42 

14.12 

.49 

2.80 

St.  Louis 

2.65 

11.91 

.54 

1.90 

San  Francisco 

2.26 

12.89 

.39 

2.41 
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City 

Health 

and 

Sanitation 

Schools 

Libra- 
ries 

Recre- 
ation 

Los  Angeles  * 
New  Orleans 
Washington,  D. 

C. 

$2.64 

3-51 
4.32 

$18.62 

9.06 

15-24 

$.79 

.17 
.44 

$1.34 

.80 

2.48 

In  introducing  such  factors  as  health  and  sanitation,  schools, 
libraries,  and  recreation  I  have  deliberately  gotten  somewhat 
away  from  my  standard  of  creativeness  as  a  test  of  civilization. 
None  of  these  things — except  possibly  health — has  any  neces- 
sary connection  with  creativeness.  The  public  schools  can  and  as 
often  as  possible  do  kill  the  creative  impulse.  No  city,  even  when 
it  desires,  can  buy  civilization.  But  a  city  which  does  its  best  to 
keep  its  inhabitants  healthy,  which  exposes  them  to  books,  and 
which  provides  them  with  adequate  parks  and  playgrounds  is 
preparing  a  soil  in  which  civilization  may  grow.  One  merely 
needs  to  guard  against  confusing  quantity  with  quality — a  habit 
which  is  the  very  negation  of  civilization.  For  instance,  Chicago 
spent  $14.12  per  capita  on  its  schools,  whereas  Philadelphia  ap- 
propriated but  $13.65.  But  in  1928  Chicago  allowed  its  poli- 
ticians and  grafters — if  the  two  words  are  necessary  in  that 
connection — to  elbow  Superintendent  William  McAndrew  out  of 
the  school  system.  The  city  would  have  done  better,  if  it  had 
wished  to  retain  its  educational  standing,  if  it  had  cut  $5  a  year 
per  capita  from  its  so-called  educational  budget. 

The  quantitative  measurement  may  be  applied  more  logically 
to  public  health,  libraries,  parks  and  playgrounds,  though  I  sus- 
pect there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  play  in  New  Orleans,  which 
spends  80  cents  a  year  on  public  recreation  facilities,  than  in 
Boston,  which  spends  $3.39.  And  Los  Angeles,  which  maintains 
mountain  vacation  camps  at  cost,  or  below,  for  its  citizens, 
probably  gets  more  out  of  its  $1.34  per  capita  per  annum  than 
Chicago  out  of  its  $2.80.  I  never  saw  much  evidence  of  playful- 
ness in  Chicago,  except  in  some  details  of  its  picturesque  homi- 
cides. 

Still,  regardless  of  the  methods  employed  and  regardless,  also, 
of  their  success,  we  may  learn  something  of  a  city's  desire  to  at- 

*  Accurate  population  figures  were  not  available  for  Los  Angeles  in  1927. 
I  have  therefore  applied  the  1930  census  figures  to  the  1927  appropriations.  The 
effect  of  this  is  slightly  to  understate  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  1927.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  this  seriously  affects  our  argument. 
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tain  what  it  thinks  is  civilization  by  adding  the  totals  of  what 
each  city  spends  for  the  four  items  in  the  table  shown  above. 
We  have  this  result: 


Total  per  capita  expen- 
diture    for    health    and 
sanitation;     schools;    li- 
City  braries;    and    recreation 

Boston     $30.90 

New  York    26.37 

Chicago     23.83 

Los  Angeles  *    23.39 

Detroit      23.12 

Cleveland    22.94 

Washington,  D.  C 22.48 

Philadelphia     i9-5i 

San  Francisco    17-95 

St.  Louis 17.30 

Baltimore     16.25 

New  Orleans i3-54 

If  we  took  these  ratings  at  their  face  value  we  should  have  to 
concede  that  Boston,  which  requires  chorus  girls  to  wear  stock- 
ings and  is  too  refined  to  permit  a  performance  of  "Desire  Un- 
der the  Elms,"  is  more  than  twice  as  civilized  as  New  Orleans. 
Similarly,  if  we  took  expenditures  for  public  libraries  alone,  we 
should  have  to  say  that  Cleveland,  which  spends  $1.32  per  an- 
num per  capita  on  free  reading,  is  eight  times  as  literate  as 
New  Orleans,  which  spends  but  17  cents.  But  let  us  suspend 
judgment  until  we  have  accumulated  a  few  more  facts  and  have 
had  a  little  more  time  to  think. 

I  do  not  know  that  safety  is  an  essential  part  of  civilization. 
It  may  even  be,  under  some  circumstances,  an  enemy  of  civiliza- 
tion. Rome  in  the  days  of  Cellini  was  far  more  dangerous  than 
it  is  to-day,  yet  perhaps  also,  with  all  due  reverence  to  Signor 
Mussolini,  also  somewhat  more  civilized.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  however,  that  homicide  is  a  detriment  rather  than  an 
aid  to  the  development  of  the  kind  of  civilization  that  is  pos- 
sible in  the  United  States.  With  this  in  mind  let  us  glance  at 
the  homicide  rates  in  our  selected  list  of  cities.  I  have  expressed 
them  in  terms  of  the  risk  the  average  citizen  annually  runs  of 

*  See  note,  page  174. 
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being  violently  done  to  death  by  a  fellow  man,  since  this  is 
plainly  what  really  matters  to  most  of  us. 

Population     per 
City  homicide  in  1929 

Boston     345230 

Los  Angeles   16,020 

San  Francisco    iS)93o 

New  York i4j075 

Philadelphia     iIj35S 

Baltimore      9^053 

Chicago       8,41 7 

Washington,  D.  C 8,286 

St.  Louis 7^829 

Cleveland    7^503 

Detroit      6,860 

New  Orleans    3,675 

This  table  resembles  the  preceding  one  in  that  Boston  is  at 
the  top  and  New  Orleans  at  the  bottom.  As  far  as  homicide  goes, 
one  seems  to  be  about  nine  times  as  safe  in  Boston  as  in  New 
Orleans,  and  more  than  twice  as  safe  as  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  or  New  York.  Chicago,  despite  its  well-managed  and 
well-advertised  holocausts,  is  six  places  above  the  bottom  and 
can  thumb  its  nose  at  Cleveland,  which  is  only  three  places  up. 
Yet  Cleveland  impresses  even  those  who  are  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  as  a  far  less  violent  city  than  Chicago;  and  I 
would  say  that  the  spirit  of  violence  is  far  less  in  evidence  in 
New  Orleans,  despite  its  terrible  homicide  rate,  than  in  any 
other  city  on  our  list  except  Boston  and  Washington.  The  be- 
ginning of  violence,  or  so  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  bad  manners, 
and  the  beginning  of  bad  manners  lies  in  a  defect  of  the  imagi- 
nation. A  city  may,  paradoxically  enough,  have  many  homicides 
without  being  a  city  of  violence.  It  all  depends  upon  who  kills 
whom.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  homicidal  impulse  was  pretty 
prevalent  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York.  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  to  anywhere  near  the  same  degree  in  New  Orleans. 
Certain  classes  and  groups  seem  to  be  addicted  to  killing  their 
friends,  relatives,  or  enemies,  no  matter  where  they  live.  I  suspect 
that  if  one  does  not  happen  to  move  in  homicidal  circles  one  can 
get  along  very  peaceably  in  New  Orleans. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  general  death  rate : 
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Death  rate  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. For    1927  except 
City  where     otherwise     noted 

Cleveland    9.7 

Detroit    10.8 

Chicago     1 1.5 

New  York    11.8 

Philadelphia     12.2 

St.  Louis 12.9 

Washington,  D.  C 12.9 

Los  Angeles   (1920)  13. i 

San   Francisco   13.6 

Baltimore     14. i 

Boston     (1925)  14.8 

New  Orleans   (1925)  19.2 

This  table  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  people  die,  and  not  all  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  civilization  in  which  they  reach  their  journey's  end. 
Climate  may  raise  mortality  rates — to  that  factor  Boston's  high 
percentage  can  probably  be  ascribed.  New  Orleans,  which  foots 
this  list  as  it  does  the  two  preceding  ones,  has  a  large  negro 
population,  among  which  the  death  rate  is  everywhere  high.  It 
also  has  a  climate  which  can  be  trying  in  summer.  The  Los 
Angeles  rate,  which  the  Census  Bureau  was  slow  in  bringing  up  to 
date  because  of  unsatisfactory  population  estimates — estimates 
which  in  themselves  indicated  the  quantitative  standard  of  meas- 
urement prevalent  in  that  Iowa  Heaven — is  affected  by  the  fact 
that  elderly  people  go  to  Southern  California  as  a  kind  of  ini- 
tiation for  the  hereafter.  Cleveland,  I  believe  has  earned  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  class  by  her  own  efforts.  She  cut  her 
death  rate  from  14. i  in  1906-10  to  9.7  in  1927.  New  York  during 
the  same  period  cut  hers  from  16.9  to  11.8.  St.  Louis  dropped 
from  15.6  to  12.9,  and  Washington  achieved  the  really  remark- 
able feat  of  whittling  her  rate  from  19.6  to  12.9.  If  civilization 
implies  an  increased  regard  for  human  life  this  is  civilization. 

But  no  matter  how  we  assess  the  death  rates  of  cities  it  is 
what  I  shall  call  the  life  rate  that  matters.  We  all  live  on  the 
Einstein  plan,  though  we  do  not  understand  the  Einstein  the- 
ory. Time  has  infinite  degrees  of  quality  and  is  infinitely  divis- 
ible. Forty  years  in  a  community  that  is  actually  civilized  may 
be  worth  eighty  somewhere  else.  The  civilized  man  must  regard 
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life  not  as  a  period  of  years  but  as  a  possibility  of  experience, 
of  a  rich  and  sustained  awareness,  of  a  selective  identification  of 
himself  with  the  creative  forces  of  the  universe.  He  is  alive  only 
to  the  degree  that  he  achieves  that  identification. 

The  time  that  this  takes  is  immaterial.  It  may  take  five  min- 
utes or  it  may  take  fifty  years.  He  may  come  to  it  when  he  sees 
the  mountains  above  Denver  against  the  sky  at  sunset,  or  hears 
the  surf  pounding  on  the  Cliff  House  rocks  in  San  Francisco,  or 
rides  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  top  of  a  bus,  or  listens  to 
Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony  in  Lewisohn  Stadium,  or  reads 
a  book,  or  wakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  hear  all  city  noises 
drowned  in  the  rush  of  rain,  or  pauses  in  front  of  a  painting  in 
an  art  gallery,  or  looks  through  a  microscope,  or  is  told  he  has 
a  year  more  to  live,  or  turns  his  first  casual  glance  toward  the 
woman  he  is  destined  to  love  most  and  longest.  But  the  ear  must 
be  sensitive,  the  eye  discriminating.  One  must  know  what  to 
take  and  what  to  reject.  One  must  recognize  his  burning  bush 
and  not  kneel  before  an  ordinary  backyard  bonfire.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  arts  exist.  Not  to  live,  not  to  earn  a  living,  but  to  live 
vividly.  Now,  the  masses  of  the  people  obviously  do  not  live  viv- 
idly. But  one  does  feel  in  some  cities  a  kind  of  rhythm,  crude 
and  primitive  enough,  yet  arising  from  some  other  preoccupa- 
tion than  the  dreary  business  of  earning  and  spending,  of  making 
and  consuming. 

Plainly  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  statistical  examination  of 
the  rhythm  of  cities.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  consider  one  more 
factor,  capable  of  being  tabulated,  which  has  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection.  There  are  cities  which  permit  the  in- 
dividual to  be  civilized  and  there  are  others  which  do  not.  There 
are  cities  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  individual — if,  God  helping, 
he  has  any — is  respected,  and  others  in  which  it  is  not.  For  in- 
stance, in  Baltimore  it  is  and  in  Pittsburgh  it  is  not.  For  my 
final  concrete  test  I  wish  to  look  at  the  part  government  plays 
in  this  situation  and  to  apply  the  standard  of  civil  liberties.  I  am 
here  indebted  to  Mr.  Roger  Baldwin,  who  is  not  in  "Who's 
Who"  but  who,  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  belongs  in  any  directory  of  civilized  Americans. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  very  kindly  arranged  my  cities  in  order,  the 
freest  first  and  the  others  trailing,  with  this  result: 
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1.  Baltimore 

2.  San  Francisco 

3.  St.  Louis 

4.  Cleveland 

5.  New  Orleans 

6.  Detroit   (under  Mayor  Murphy) 

7.  Chicago 

8.  Washington,  D.  C. 

9.  Philadelphia 

10.  New  York 

11.  Boston 

12.  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Baldwin  appends  a  comment  which  I  shall  quote.  "Some 
cities,"  he  writes,  "are  tolerant  of  heretics  and  rebels  solely  be- 
cause they  have  too  few  to  raise  an  issue,  others  because  they 
have  so  many  they  don't  get  excited.  The  border  cities,  split  as 
they  were  between  North  and  South,  hold  the  best  record  for  in- 
tolerance. Cosmopolitan  seaports  run  them  a  second.  The  more 
a  city  is  divided,  the  more  tolerant  are  its  diverse  elements. 
United,  they  fall  into  intolerance;  divided  they  stand — any- 
thing. Some  behave  well  when  under  liberal  mayors — Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  and,  of  old,  Toledo  and  Cleveland — and  badly  under 
others.  The  most  excitable  towns  are  those  with  a  dominant, 
well-fixed  middle  class,  like  Los  Angeles,  or  a  solid  intolerant 
majority,  like  Boston." 

Civilization  as  expressed  by  tolerance  obviously  does  not 
check  with  civilization  as  measured  by  some  other  tests.  Cleve- 
land has  the  lowest  death  rate  on  our  list  but  only  a  mediocre 
tolerance  rate.  Boston  has  the  fewest  murders  per  capita  and 
the  highest  expenditure  per  capita  for  various  worthy  public 
purposes,  but  it  is  second  from  the  bottom  of  the  class  in  toler- 
ance. New  Orleans  has  the  highest  death  rate,  the  highest  homi- 
cide rate  and  the  lowest  rate  of  civilizing  public  expenditures, 
but  it  is  slightly  above  the  average  in  tolerance.  As  for  Los  An- 
geles— but  perhaps  Los  Angeles  has  suffered  enough. 

And  now  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  the  task  of  reconcil- 
mg  things  which  perhaps  cannot  be  reconciled.  As  I  think  of 
these  cities,  and  of  my  own  acquaintance  with  them,  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  cinema-like  procession  of  images  and  sounds,  of  im- 
pressions, ideas  and  purely  personal  and  subjective  experi- 
ences.  .  .   .   Boston:  long  past  its  prime.  It  has,  however,   a 
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certain  harmony.  It  is  the  city  of  the  people  who  live  in  it.  It  ex- 
presses them.  One  knows  what  to  expect,  and  this  gives  one  a 
sense  of  repose.  I  find  the  same  quality,  not  quite  so  obviously, 
in  Philadelphia. 

.  .  .  New  York  is  a  barbarous  discord.  It  is  a  clash  of  squawk- 
ing saxophones,  a  blare  of  sound  and  color.  One's  nerves  grow 
tense  merely  thinking  of  it.  It  is  a  process  of  becoming,  not  of 
being — which  is  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  that  justifies  op- 
timism about  it.  The  sense  of  change  and  adventure  is  there,  for 
that  very  reason.  In  two  hundred  years  it  may  be  civilized.  Not 
now.  ...  So,  too,  to  a  degree,  of  Chicago.  But  Chicago  has  come 
nearer  than  New  York  to  achieving  a  personality.  In  all  its 
lurid  contrasts  and  inconsistencies  it  marches,  its  lovers  of 
beauty  side  by  side  with  its  seekers  after  booty,  to  a  very  definite 
and  recognizable  tune,  Chicago's  tune.  There  are  brasses  and 
drums  in  all  it  does.  It  makes  my  pulses  tingle  as  New  York 
does  not. 

...  In  San  Francisco,  so  like  Chicago  in  several  ways,  I  catch 
overtones  having  to  do  with  something  other  than  the  pursuit  of 
prizes.  ...  In  Los  Angeles,  as  in  New  York,  a  civilization  may 
be  in  process  of  composition,  but  its  orchestra  is  only  tuning 
up.  ...  In  New  Orleans  it  is  dance  music  that  I  hear,  languorous, 
poignant  even  in  its  joyousness.  It  carries,  perhaps,  reminis- 
cences of  those  days  when  one  made  a  fortune  on  Monday, 
fought  a  duel  on  Tuesday,  won  the  love  of  an  extraordinarily 
beautiful  lady  on  Wednesday — and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  on 
Saturday. 

The  visual  memories  throng  confusedly:  the  neat  promenade 
along  the  Charles  River  in  Boston.  The  towers  of  Manhattan  at 
night.  Is  not  the  night  Manhattan's  best,  perhaps  its  only, 
friend?  Old  houses  on  side  streets  downtown  in  Philadelphia. 
The  tragic  loveliness  of  Pittsburgh  as  seen  from  heights  on  a 
foggy  day.  The  rush  of  traffic  across  the  Michigan  Avenue 
bridge  in  Chicago,  the  miles  and  miles  of  dreary  and  dingy 
wooden  houses  along  the  Lake  Street  elevated  line.  The  moun- 
tain tops  above  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  unimagi- 
nativeness  of  the  works  of  man  beneath  them.  The  approach  to 
Seattle  by  water,  at  night.  A  snowstorm  in  Portland,  Oregon ;  a 
dust  storm  making  little  Santa  Fe  and  its  neighboring  ranges  as, 
ghostly  as  a  dream;  the  dark  mountains  of  Mexico  on  the  other 
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side  of  El  Paso.  San  Francisco  as  seen  from  the  Oakland  ferry 
on  a  summer  morning,  beautiful  as  a  bride  under  the  retreating 
veil  of  fog,  the  hovering  gulls,  the  ragged,  heroic  skyline,  the 
bright  tops  of  the  Twin  Peaks  and  Tamalpais,  the  sense  of  the 
salt  sea  and  of  far  places. 

The  old  men  sitting  in  a  park  in  Los  Angeles  or  tilted  in 
chairs  on  the  porches  of  ramshackle  rooming  houses.  The  dusty 
palms.  The  harbor  at  the  end  of  the  shoestring,  man-made,  flat, 
unalluring.  The  mountains,  often  covered,  just  as  the  boosters  say, 
with  snow.  The  pleasant  sense  of  warm  sunshine  on  a  winter's 
day  in  San  Antonio,  in  front  of  the  Alamo — and  not  much  else 
to  bother  looking  at.  The  trim  and  uninspiring  streets  of  Hous- 
ton. Jackson  Square  in  New  Orleans,  where  one  can  gaze  at  the 
low  roofs  of  the  Vieux  Carre  and  be  certain  that  the  past  was 
once  the  present  and  that  the  present  will  some  time  be  the  past ; 
the  pleasant  promenade  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
but  more  particularly  the  live  oaks  of  Audubon  Park,  draped  in 
Spanish  moss ;  and  the  grassy  levees,  where  the  water  in  flood 
time  creeps  harmlessly  in  among  the  willows.  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, in  Washington,  shabbiest  of  approaches  to  a  national  Capi- 
tol. The  sleepy  waterfront  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
broad  streets  of  Savannah,  with  lush  strips  of  grass  down  the 
middle. 

Well,  how  do  people  live  in  these  places?  How  are  we  to  judge 
them?  I  have  completed  my  circle  and  am  back  at  the  point 
from  which  I  started.  And  I  find  myself,  with  or  without  the 
benefit  of  the  evidence  I  have  painfully  accumulated,  stubbornly 
clinging  to  the  prejudices  with  which  I  began.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  any  mood  of  self-reproach — I  thought  such  would  be  the  out- 
come. In  the  end  I  must  be  personal.  If  I  were  pugnaciously 
concerned  about  the  development  of  civilization  in  America  I 
should  choose  to  enact  my  humble  role  in  that  process  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  or  Los  Angeles.  It  is  seem- 
ingly in  those  cities  that  the  culture  of  the  nation  will  be  deter- 
mined and  take  shape.  It  is  there  that  the  death  rate  will  go 
lowest,  the  expenditures  for  schools,  arts,  and  street-cleaning  go 
highest,  the  average  man  be  most  comfortably  housed. 

But  I  do  not  expect  any  of  these  cities  to  show  actual  cre- 
ativeness,  in  their  own  right,  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  If  I 
were  looking  for  creativeness  within  the  span  of  this  generation's 
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life  I  think  I  should  select  the  fog-drenched  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  might  try  New  Orleans,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  the 
artist  would  fall  into  a  lazy,  golden  dream  above  his  brushes, 
the  musician  over  his  keyboard,  and  that  of  the  artistry  of  their 
dreams  there  would  at  the  end  remain  small  residue. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  civilization  except  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  be  civilized  if  he  can.  Or  perhaps  the  civilization 
that  originates  in  the  free  individual  is  already  doomed  to  per- 
ish, and  to  be  succeeded,  some  decades  or  generations  hence,  by 
a  civilization  of  the  mass.  Perhaps  that  is  the  objective  toward 
which  Russia  consciously  and  America  unconsciously  are  tend- 
ing. 

I  do  not  know.  Living  in  New  York  for  other  reasons  than  the 
illusion  that  New  York  is  civilized,  I  balance  the  merits  of  my 
two  favorite  cities.  And  I  think  that  both  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco  seem  civilized  to  me  because  each  permits  an  escape 
from  the  thing  that  is  commonly  believed,  in  America,  to  be 
civilization — that  is  to  say,  from  the  idealization  of  the  means 
of  living  at  the  expense  of  living  itself.  Permits,  let  me  empha- 
size the  word,  for  neither  city  enforces  my  kind  of  civilization 
upon  any  one. 

In  the  end  civilization  is  where  one  finds  it.  If  any  one,  glanc- 
ing at  my  tables,  finds  it  in  schools  or  homicides,  or  the  lack  of 
schools  and  homicides,  or  in  a  low  death  rate  or  a  high  one,  or  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  artists  recognized  as  eminent,  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  him.  I  only  know  that  though  I  adore  my  na- 
tive land,  and  never  set  forth  to  explore  any  part  of  it  without  a 
thrill,  the  things  and  cities  that  make  the  most  noise  in  it  seem  to 
me  to  be  not  yet  civilization  at  all,  but  at  best  a  kind  of  lusty 
and  exuberant  barbarism. 

1.  How  does  the  author  define  civilization? 

2.  In  what  respects  does  he  compare  cities? 

J.  Do  you  think  the  items  of  his  survey  essential? 

4.  How  would  you  determine  the  degree  of  civilization  of  your 

own  city? 

5.  What  national  aspects  does  the  author  uncover? 
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IF  MAJORITIES  ARE  WRONG? 
BY  RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick  is  a  prominent  lawyer  who  has  served  on 
committees  and  conducted  many  important  surveys  for  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  formerly  Undersecretary- general  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Always  an  active  student  of  political  and  social  prob- 
lems, he  has  written  many  books  and  articles  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  never  heard  of  "evolution"  in  our  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  His  world  was  a  static  world,  untroubled  by 
thoughts  of  perpetual  change.  The  England  which  he  and  his 
contemporaries  had  received  from  their  fathers  was  good  enough 
for  them,  and  their  concern  was  to  preserve  it,  not  to  improve 
or  enlarge  it.  Decade  had  followed  decade  with  but  little  vari- 
ation in  economic  and  social  life,  and  the  homilies  of  Dr.  John- 
son at  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street  were  based  on  the  com- 
placent philosophy  that  the  world  would  remain  what  he  and  his 
fathers  had  always  known  it  to  be.  "Sir,"  he  said  to  Boswell, 
"let  fanciful  men  do  what  they  will,  depend  upon  it,  you  cannot 
disturb  the  system  of  life." 

But  Dr.  Johnson  had  scarcely  been  buried  in  his  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey  when  his  stationary  world  began  to  crum- 
ble, and  in  less  than  three  generations  everything  that  he  re- 
garded as  permanent  and  essential  in  the  social  order  had  been 
wiped  out  so  completely  that  were  he  to  return  to  us  today  he 
would  be  as  lost  and  bewildered  as  would  William  the  Conqueror 
or  Queen  Elizabeth.  Instead  of  a  rural,  agricultural,  individual- 
ist society,  he  would  find  a  society  that  is  urban,  industrialized, 
and  regimented.  Instead  of  an  era  that  was  classical  in  its  tastes 
and  static  in  its  ideas  of  progress,  he  would  find  one  that  is  sci- 
entific and  mobile.  Instead  of  a  civilization  of  canals  and  stage 
coaches  and  individual  economic  self-dependence,  in  which  every 
farm  was  all  but  sufficient  to  itself,  he  would  find  a  civilization 
of  airplanes  and  automobiles  and  world-wide  economic  interde- 
pendence,  with   minute   and    elaborate   division   of   labor.    Dr. 

From  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1928,  By  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  of  the  author. 
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Johnson's  intimate  talks  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  could  we  listen  to 
them  today,  would  be  both  intelligible  and  interesting ;  our  ideas 
and  our  books  and  the  lives  we  lead  would  be  largely  meaning- 
less to  Dr.  Johnson. 


It  was  an  event  that  occurred  in  1776,  while  Dr.  Johnson  was 
monopolizing  the  conversation  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  dinner  parties, 
that  undermined  the  foundations  of  his  world.  In  that  year  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Wilkinson  invented  a  cylinder  that  made 
Watt's  new  steam  engine  really  work.  Probably  Dr.  Johnson 
never  heard  of  Wilkinson,  but  the  invention  of  that  cylinder 
changed  the  course  of  history  and  the  destiny  of  men.  The  Age 
of  Machinery  stood  beckoning  on  the  threshold,  and  the  human 
race,  with  eyes  wide  open,  walked  into  a  revolution  whose  ter- 
mination we  cannot  foresee  and  whose  consequences  we  do  not 
know  how  to  measure. 

For  beginning  with  Watt's  steam  engine  we  have  pressed  fe- 
verishly from  one  invention  to  another,  harnessing  new  forces 
to  ever  new  mechanical  appliances.  In  the  first  eagerness  of  our 
pursuit  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  following  a  one-way  path 
along  which  there  could  be  no  retreat.  Only  within  more  recent 
years,  as  the  machine  process  has  fastened  itself  on  every  detail 
of  our  lives,  have  we  sensed  the  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
so  unwittingly  wandered.  We  know  now  that  we  are  not  com- 
pletely the  masters  of  the  machines  which  we  have  created. 
Their  pulsations  we  can  control,  but  their  consequences  control 
us.  They  have  risen  like  living  things  to  dominate  our  entire 
civilization.  They  have  called  into  being  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  born.  For  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  they  are  the  sole  means  of  existence.  Stop  the 
machines  and  half  the  people  in  the  world  would  perish  in  a 
week. 

Modern  industry  has  become  a  mechanical  circle:  we  create 
machinery  in  order  to  increase  production,  only  to  find  that  in- 
creased production  involves  the  necessity  of  creating  more  ma- 
chinery. We  produce  in  order  that  we  may  consume — and  dis- 
cover that  we  must  consume  in  order  that  we  may  produce.  In 
other  words,  the  machine  process  has  become  both  the  means 
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and  the  object  of  life.  We  are  trapped  by  our  own  inventions, 
Our  machinery  seems  almost  to  be  endowed  with  a  soul — a  vin- 
dictive life  within  itself:  we  must  tend  it  or  it  will  turn  and 
rend  us.  The  penalty  of  neglect  is  death. 

It  is  this  inescapable  necessity  of  keeping  the  machines  going 
that  constitutes  the  great  problem  of  modern  economic  life.  Idle 
machines  mean  starvation  to  the  millions  of  people  whom  they 
have  brought  into  the  world ;  active  machines  mean  a  surplus  of 
goods  beyond  the  immediate  capacity  of  the  race  to  consume.  To 
this  dilemma  but  one  answer  has  been  found:  we  have  kept  the 
machines  going,  and  we  have  done  it  by  whipping  up  the  demand 
for  their  products,  by  stimulating  new  desires,  by  creating  new 
wants.  Our  problem  has  become  not  how  to  make  things  but 
how  to  dispose  of  them;  not  how  to  produce  goods  but  how  to 
produce  customers ;  not  how  to  develop  output  but  how  to  in- 
tensify consumption.  Consumption  must  constantly  keep  ahead 
of  production ;  the  appetite  for  more  things  of  every  kind  must 
be  constantly  stimulated.  One  desire  must  be  used  to  breed  an- 
other, and  these  new  wants  in  turn  must  be  fed  and  nourished 
so  that  other  new  wants  may  be  born.  As  the  editor  of  a  New 
York  newspaper  recently  remarked,  the  citizen's  first  importance 
to  his  country  is  no  longer  that  of  citizen  but  that  of  consumer. 
Thrift,  which  our  fathers  prized  as  one  of  the  marks  of  wisdom, 
has  become  a  virtue  of  doubtful  social  and  economical  value.  If 
we  would  survive  we  must  buy.  Says  Caret  Carrett:  "To  con- 
sume more  and  more  progressively — to  be  able  to  say  in  the 
evening:  'I  have  consumed  more  today  than  I  consumed  yes- 
terday'— this  now  is  a  duty  the  individual  owes  to  industrial 
society." 

Out  of  this  solution  of  the  dilemma  with  which  the  machine 
has  confronted  us  have  come  all  the  phenomena  of  modern  busi- 
ness: the  pursuit  of  the  buyer;  the  new  science  of  advertising, 
the  revolutionary  methods  in  salesmanship,  involving  the  crea- 
tion not  only  of  new  ways  of  wanting  but  of  new  habits  of  com- 
fort and  luxury;  the  cheapening  of  goods  by  mass  production 
and  distribution;  the  extension  of  credit  systems;  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets ;  the  exploitation  of  backward  races  in  an 
attempt  to  whet  new  appetites;  and,  finally,  the  struggle  of 
rival  imperialisms  for  new  territories  in  which  to  sell. 

By  this  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  product  of  the 
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machine  the  life  of  our  age  is  shaped  and  dominated.  It  moti- 
vates our  political  thinking  and  is  the  chief  factor  in  controlling 
our  social  institutions.  It  gives  rise  to  what  is  fast  becoming  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  our  time — the  standardization  of 
life,  the  stereotyping  of  possessions  and  environment  in  terms  of 
fixed  molds.  For  if  people  are  to  be  made  to  want  what  they 
have  not  wanted  before,  if  sales  are  to  be  stimulated,  goods 
must  be  cheap  in  price,  and  cheapness  cannot  be  had  without 
quantity  production.  The  greater  the  quantity,  the  lower  the 
cost.  But  quantity  production  makes  no  allowance  for  variation. 
The  machine  must  be  adjusted  to  turn  out  units  that  are  exactly 
alike.  The  Ford  machines  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  stamp  out 
over  2,000,000  automobiles  a  year,  more  than  6,000  a  day,  but 
within  their  types  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  A  single 
watch  factory  in  the  United  States  produces  1,260,000  watches 
annually,  and  they  are  always  the  same.  One  shoe  manufacturer 
in  New  England  turns  out  4,000,000  pairs  every  year,  that  vary 
only  by  sizes.  Cloth  that  comes  from  a  given  loom  must  be  of 
one  width,  one  color,  and  one  texture;  to  vary  these  factors 
would  add  to  the  cost  and  thus  discourage  sales.  Quantity  pro- 
duction is  necessary  to  keep  the  machine  going,  and  the  price  of 
quantity  production  is  the  standardization  of  the  product. 

Toward  this  goal  of  standardization  modern  industrial  meth- 
ods are  driving  with  determination.  Standardization  has  indeed 
become  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  our  economic  life.  It  has 
been  carried  into  every  branch  of  industry.  In  the  interests  of 
economy  we  have  standardized  the  sizes  of  bricks  and  black- 
boards and  blankets.  We  have  standardized  the  types  and  sizes 
of  beds  and  mattresses  and  hotel  chinaware.  We  have  standard- 
ized bolts  and  nuts  and  milk  bottles  and  bed-springs.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  hasten  the 
pace  and  widen  the  approach  toward  standardization,  and  com- 
missions and  committees,  specially  formed  for  that  purpose,  are 
now  at  work.  Standardization  is  in  the  air.  It  even  extends  to 
standardized  divorce  laws  and  standardized  building  and  plumb- 
ing codes. 

How  far  this  standardization  has  gone  in  altering  the  age-old 
habits  and  environment  of  mankind  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show.  Indeed  it  has  world-wide  implications.  It  touches  human 
life  everywhere.  One  sees  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  English  caps 
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adorning  the  heads  of  Chinese  throughout  their  vast  country. 
One  sees  them  wearing  European  shoes  and  smoking  European 
cigarettes.  What  has  happened  is  that  by  artificial  stimulation 
the  Chinese  have  been  made  to  want  something,  the  lack  of 
which  they  have  not  previously  felt.  In  order  to  keep  the  wheels 
moving  in  European  factories,  these  new  desires  have  been  arbi- 
trarily created.  Similarly  oriental  civilization  is  rapidly  taking 
to  European  clothing — so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  seeing  at 
least  the  masculine  world  arrayed  in  costumes  which  may  pos- 
sess a  limited  utilitarian  value,  but  little  else.  So,  too,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  using  the  same  breakfast  foods,  the  same 
shaving  soaps  and  the  same  agricultural  machinery.  One  hears 
the  same  music  ground  out  from  the  same  records  by  the  same 
type  of  victrola  in  New  York,  Johannesburg,  Calcutta,  or  Ta- 
hiti. Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charlie  Chaplin  and  the  whole  host  of 
lesser  notables  are  to  be  seen  from  Greenland  to  the  south  tip 
of  New  Zealand.  If  bathroom  fixtures,  ice  cream  sodas,  and  ele- 
vators represent  an  American  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of 
mankind,  then  we  can  honestly  say  that  our  influence  is  span- 
ning the  world.  No  matter  into  what  remote  region  he  may  travel, 
an  American  can  scarcely  get  away  from  his  own  civilization. 
Even  in  out  of  the  way  villages  where  the  language  is  unfamiliar, 
it  follows  him  like  a  spectre,  screaming  of  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  collars,  canned  soups,  cosmetics,  and  the  products 
of  five-and-ten-cent  stores. 

All  around  the  world  the  habits  and  possessions  of  men  are 
shaking  down  to  fixed,  common  levels.  In  a  country  like  the 
United  States  the  process  is  even  more  pronounced.  From  east 
to  west  we  eat  the  same  kinds  of  food,  wear  the  same  styles  of 
clothes,  and  live  in  the  same  types  of  houses  or  apartments.  A 
hotel  menu  in  San  Francisco  is  exactly  like  a  hotel  menu  in 
New  York,  just  as  the  suburbs  of  Portland,  Oregon,  look  like 
the  suburbs  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the  furniture  and 
household  utensils  in  New  Orleans  are  identical  to  the  furniture 
and  household  utensils  in  Minneapolis.  The  material  side  of  life 
in  America  is  fast  developing  a  sameness,  a  uniformity,  a  mo- 
notony without  parallel  in  history  over  so  wide  a  geographical 
area.  Quantity  production,  advertising  and  the  new  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation  which  modern  machinery  has 
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created  are  breaking  down  the  differences  which  hitherto  have 
made  of  civilization  a  garment  of  many  colors. 


II 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  material  side  of  life  that  standardi- 
zation is  developing.  Out  of  this  environmental  uniformity  is 
coming  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  uniformity  of  far  greater  sig- 
nificance. Common  physical  surroundings  and  possessions  seem 
invariably  to  foster  common  mental  reactions.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  mass  production  and  distribution  of  goods  that 
suggests  the  mass  production  and  distribution  of  ideas.  If  stand- 
ardization works  in  the  same  types  of  automobiles  and  food  and 
furniture,  why  should  they  not  have  the  same  beliefs?  If  it  pro- 
motes efficiency  for  men  to  dress  alike  and  act  alike,  why  does 
it  not  promote  efficiency  for  men  to  think  alike? 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  deliberate,  conscious  analogy  be- 
tween these  two  fields,  certainly  the  same  machine  processes 
that  have  been  employed  in  the  one  can  be  and  are  being  em- 
ployed in  the  other.  The  condition  of  our  press  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent illustration.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  wireless, 
the  expensive  up-keep  of  high-power  machinery,  the  necessities 
of  quantity  production,  are  revolutionizing  the  business  of  dis- 
seminating news.  As  one  travels  from  east  to  west  across  the 
continent,  picking  up  the  local  newspapers  at  the  various  sta- 
tions where  one  stops,  one  realizes  how  far  the  processes  of  stand- 
ardization have  gone  in  enforcing  a  uniformity  of  taste  and 
thought — the  same  comic  strips,  the  same  political  cartoons,  the 
same  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  the  same  success  hints,  the  same 
sermons,  the  same  pictures,  inspirational  messages,  recipes, 
health-talks,  and  feature  stories.  More  than  all  this  froth,  there 
are  the  same  identically-worded  news  items,  syndicated  from  the 
same  central  point.  Similarly  there  are  syndicated  editorials  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics  so  that  the  whole  country  can  hear  the 
same  thunder  of  applause  or  condemnation.  If  the  papers  are 
Republican  in  point  of  view,  a  common  editorial  emanating 
from  Washington  extols  the  virtues  of  the  administration.  If  the 
papers  are  Democratic  in  persuasion,  an  editorial  coming  from 
the  same  city  views  with  alarm  the  degenerate  trend  of  events. 
From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  one  cannot  escape  from  syndi- 
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cated  opinion.  On  all  sides  there  is  the  pressure  for  standardized 
thinking. 

It  is  not  only  through  the  press,  but  through  inventions  like 
the  radio  that  this  development  is  being  accentuated.  Audiences 
of  five  and  ten  million  people  listening  to  the  same  voice  are  now 
almost  daily  phenomena.  One  station  is  linked  with  another  and 
the  political,  social,  or  moral  ideas  of  one  man  travel  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  from  ocean  to  ocean,  impressing  their  force 
with  all  the  persuasive  authority  of  the  spoken  word.  And  this 
single  invention  is  merely  in  its  infancy.  The  entire  world  will 
soon  be  linked  together,  so  that  the  voices  and  opinions  of  men 
will  search  out  the  remote  hiding  places  of  the  earth. 

What  is  happening  is  that  our  machines — our  power  presses, 
our  radios,  our  telephones,  our  telegraphs — are  creating  a  men- 
tal propinquity  from  which  the  individual  can  scarcely  escape. 
They  are  refining  the  technique  of  gregariousness.  Solitude, 
physical  and  intellectual,  has  become  a  difficult  achievement. 
Whether  a  man  lives  in  a  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
or  on  a  Nebraska  farm,  or  on  a  ranch  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  he 
lives  in  a  crowd,  preyed  upon  by  the  power  of  mass  suggestion 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  newspaper,  the  radio,  the  telephone, 
and  other  mechanical  devices.  For  these  instruments  can  recre- 
ate the  psychology  of  crowds:  they  stimulate  the  collective  con- 
sciousness ;  they  speak  with  the  authority  of  numbers ;  they 
shake  down  to  a  common  level  of  intelligence;  they  over-ride 
the  critical  judgment  of  the  individual:  they  encourage  group- 
passion  and  hallucination.  Through  mechanical  invention  the 
vices  of  the  crowd  are  being  sown  in  wide  fields.  Intensified  pro- 
pinquity is  accentuating  and  reinforcing  the  instincts  of  the  herd. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  difficulty.  As  one  of  its  curious  conse- 
quences, the  coming  of  machinery  has  clothed  the  opinions  of 
the  pack  with  a  new  authority.  Man's  natural  instinct  for  uni- 
formity, his  distaste  for  intellectual  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence, his  habitual  intolerance  of  variations  from  normal 
standards  in  the  realm  of  habits  and  ideas,  have  taken  on  fresh 
sanctity  as  the  machine  process  has  knit  together  the  members  of 
the  herd  in  a  new  unity.  Consequently,  conventional  opinion 
tends  to  become  more  difficult  to  resist,  and  individual  opinion 
more  difficult  to  assert,  as  the  development  of  science  makes  the 
collective  judgments  of  the  herd  easier  of  ascertainment  and  ex- 
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pression.  The  step  from  mass  production  to  mass  thinking  is, 
perhaps,  shorter  than  we  imagine. 

Undoubtedly  this  development!  is  accelerated  by  the  necessities 
of  the  modern  industrial  state. ;  As  society  grows  more  organic, 
more  urban,  under  pressure  of  the  machine,  the  processes  of 
government  acquire  more  importance.  Because  the  individuals 
in  the  state  are  linked  together  in  the  production  of  goods,  and 
the  life  of  each  depends  upon  the  life  of  all,  administration,  regi- 
mentation and  organization  take  on  an  importance  which  they 
did  not  have  in  the  pioneer  or  agricultural  society.  Consequently, 
in  the  machine  age  individual  self-assertion  is  subordinated  to 
collective  action,  and  individual  ideas  and  ideals  give  way  to  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  group.  Whipped  up  by  the  community's 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  mass  opinion  tends  to  over-ride  its 
minorities  and  crush  out  the  voices  of  those  who  cry  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

One  has  only  to  watch  the  trend  of  our  national  life  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  this  situation.  Lynch  law  in  the  moral 
sense  seems  to  be  making  a  tremendous  growth.  Probably  the 
war  gave  impetus  to  this  development,  for  a  nation  in  arms  can- 
not tolerate  the  independent  opinion  of  its  minorities.  War  re- 
quires a  regimentation  of  the  public  mind  into  a  flat  uniformity 
of  thought  and  feeling.  From  the  moment  that  hostilities  are  de- 
clared, truth  for  its  own  sake  is  at  a  discount,  and  the  concen- 
trated massing  of  public  opinion  behind  certain  elemental  ideas 
is  as  essential  to  success  as  ammunition  and  battleships.  This 
involves  the  wholesale  planting  of  selected  news  and  opinion  by 
a  common  method.  It  implies  a  public  mind  that  is  suggestible, 
receptive,  uncritical  and  unresisting.  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  are  still  too  near  191 7  to  forget  the  methods,  fair  and  foul,  by 
which  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  the  fighting  instincts  were  aroused 
and  the  nation  was  welded  into  a  single  instrument  of  venge- 
ance. As  Trotter  says:  ''Man  is  subject  to  the  passions  of  the 
pack  in  his  mob  violence  and  to  the  passions  of  the  herd  in  his 
panics." 

Following  the  exhibition  of  mass  emotion  which  the  war  pre- 
sented, we  have  witnessed  such  phenomena  as  the  organization 
and  spread  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  with  its  doctrine  of  mass  ha- 
tred of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  negroes.  We  have  seen  the  attempt 
to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  evolution  over  wide  areas  and  to  en- 
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force  by  law  the  acceptance  of  a  biological  principle  to  which  an 
uneducated  majority  could  subscribe — apparently  on  the  theory 
that  the  ascertainment  of  truth  is  merely  a  matter  of  adding  up 
voters.  We  have  seen  the  weapons  of  the  law  used  to  impose  par- 
ticular codes  of  private  conduct,  to  make  the  personal  habits  of 
the  majority  the  personal  habits  also  of  the  minority — in  other 
words  to  standardize  by  threat  of  penalty  the  ideas  and  prefer- 
ences of  an  entire  nation.  We  have  seen  the  passion  for  uniform- 
ity express  itself  in  vast  Americanization  schemes  whose  avowed 
purpose  has  been  the  creation  of  a  homogeneous  mental  type, 
citizens  whose  ideas  about  government,  property  and  the  in- 
dustrial process  will  conform  to  a  standard  acceptable  to  the 
majority.  We  have  seen  the  authorities  of  industrial  towns  crush- 
ing peaceful  strikes  by  the  brutal  use  of  police  and  sheriffs,  in- 
voking "public  safety"  as  a  justification  for  the  denial  of  such 
elemental  rights  as  assembly  and  free  speech,  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  the  courts  in  their  attempt  to  over-ride  minority  opinion 
and  make  the  world  safe  for  industry.  We  have  wearily  fol- 
lowed the  long  procession  of  special  days  and  special  weeks  set 
aside  for  mass  contemplation  and  reverence,  such  as  "Constitu- 
tion Day,"  "Patriotism  Day,"  "Flag  Day,"  "For  God  and  Coun- 
try Day" — days  in  which  (to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  of  instruc- 
tion sent  to  school  teachers)  we  "implant  in  the  mind  of  every 
child  the  superiority  of  our  government  over  all  others  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  government  as  originally 
planned  by  our  forefathers."  We  have  seen  the  scarehead  pam- 
phleteering of  professional  patriotic  societies  and  the  repressive 
tactics  of  various  boards  of  education,  colleges  and  universities 
in  their  attempts  to  censor  opinion  and  make  the  ideas  of  every- 
body measure  up  in  Procrustean  fashion  to  the  standards  to 
which  the  mass  subscribes.  "There  seem  to  be  some  among  us," 
said  a  recent  spokesman  of  a  so-called  patriotic  organization, 
"who  are  not  satisfied  with  what  the  American  people  do  and 
think.  America  is  no  place  for  knockers ;  and  if  these  malcon- 
tents do  not  like  our  ideas  and  our  ways  of  doing  things,  let 
them  get  out.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  satisfied  and  that  is  enough." 

Truly,  majorities  are  in  the  saddle,  and,  as  Walter  Lippmann 
says,  "the  rule  of  the  rule  of  force.  For  while  nobody  can  seri- 
ously maintain  that  the  greatest  number  must  have  the  greatest 
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wisdom  or  the  greatest  virtue,  there  is  no  denying  that  under 
modern  social  conditions  they  are  likely  to  have  the  most  power." 


Ill 

We  in  this  generation,  therefore,  face  questions  of  great  mo- 
ment. They  relate  to  the  kind  of  world  our  children  will  inherit. 
How  can  we  maintain  the  freedom  of  expression  and  initiative 
of  the  individual  when  the  machine  process  is  accentuating  the 
old  herd  instinct  for  solidarity?  How  in  the  complex  inter-rela- 
tions of  our  industrial  civilization  can  we  find  room  for  the  in- 
dividual conscience?  How  far  is  it  possible  to  combine  the  uni- 
formity and  large-scale  operation  which  industrialism  demands 
with  the  diversity,  originality,  and  spontaneity  which  are  the 
supreme  contributions  of  the  individual  to  society?  Or,  as  Ber- 
trand  Russell  phrases  it,  is  it  possible  to  have  machinery  in  in- 
dustry without  having  a  mechanistic  outlook  in  our  thoughts 
and  mental  habits?  Does  the  mass  distribution  of  goods  inevi- 
tably mean  the  mass  distribution  of  ideas? 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  answer  these 
questions.  The  reconciliation  of  the  group  with  the  individual, 
of  government  with  liberty,  has  always  defied  solution.  Man- 
kind has  always  stoned  its  prophets,  and  from  Socrates  through 
Servetus  to  the  present  time  runs  the  long  line  of  those  who  tes- 
tify to  the  indestructible  inheritance  of  intolerance.  But  these 
troublesome  questions  press  with  peculiar  insistence  in  our  gen- 
eration, for  the  machine  process  which  has  accentuated  the 
pack  instinct  for  solidarity  is  reinforced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
democracy  for  levelling  human  expression  and  imposing  the 
measures  of  mediocrity.  Democracy  is  "the  apotheosis  of  the 
commonplace,"  the  glorification  of  "the  divine  average."  Its 
proud  boast  is  that  it  makes  all  people  equal,  all  life  uniform. 
Too  often,  in  Rodo's  words,  it  is  "an  organized  hunting  party 
against  everything  that  shows  aptitude  or  daring  wing  to  fly." 
Our  generation,  therefore,  in  attempting  to  find  place  for  the 
individual  conscience,  is  under  double  attack.  All  the  forces  of 
our  time  are  driving  toward  standardization. 

But  although  we  can  give  no  complete  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  face  us,  we  can  at  least  reassure  ourselves  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  life  lived  from  within,  not  forced  into  conformity 
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to  an  external  mechanism.  We  can  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
principle  that  the  state,  the  community,  the  family,  and  all  other 
social  institutions  are  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is 
the  individual.  We  can  repudiate,  for  ourselves  at  least,  the 
Hegelian  fallacy  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  so  large  a  part 
of  our  thinking  in  this  generation :  the  belief  "that  the  state,  or 
the  community  as  a  whole,  is  capable  of  some  different  kind  of 
good  from  that  which  exists  in  individuals,  and  that  this  col- 
lective good  is  somehow  higher  than  that  which  is  realized  in  in- 
dividuals." There  is  no  social  good  apart  from  individual  good. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  collective  happiness  except  as  it  com- 
prises the  happiness  of  individuals.  We  need  a  new  definition  of 
individualism  in  the  interwoven  complexities  of  our  modern  so- 
ciety. No  one,  of  course,  would  subscribe  to  the  laissez  jaire 
individualism  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  emphasis  upon 
acquisitive  rights.  Its  day  is  gone,  although  its  unhappy  influ- 
ence still  persists.  But  the  other  extreme  by  which,  in  our  think- 
ing at  least,  we  substitute  a  collective  entity  for  the  individual 
as  an  end  to  be  served,  is  equally  untenable.  Somewhere  in  our 
scheme  of  things — indeed  at  the  very  core  of  it — we  must  find 
place  for  the  self-expression  and  spontaneity  of  persons.  Some- 
where we  must  lay  the  same  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  free- 
dom of  the  individual  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
good,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the  mass,  that  was  laid  by 
Buddha  and  Lao-tsze  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But  the  majority.  What  about  the  majority?  We  need  to  be 
frank  about  this  matter  of  majorities.  Not  only  is  it  impossible 
to  make  virtue  and  wisdom  dependent  on  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
any  collection  of  men,  but  the  unintelligent  mouthing  of  this  old 
superstition  serves  to  incite  majorities  against  minorities  in 
fields  where  the  collective  judgment  has  no  business  to  go.  For 
knowledge,  for  truth,  for  a  valid  line  between  right  and  wrong, 
for  an  appreciation  of  spiritual  values,  one  does  not  consult  the 
greatest  number.  The  coarse  thumb  and  finger  of  mass  opinion 
cannot  shape  to  any  given  pattern  the  conscience  and  intellec- 
tual integrity  of  a  man.  "No  man,"  says  George  W.  Martin,  in 
a  recent,  notable  essay,  "surrenders  his  whole  being  to  the 
state.  .  .  .  The  state  is  for  him  sovereign  only  when  his  con- 
science is  not  stirred  against  its  performance.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, concerns  the  conscience  of  man,  whatever  brings  its  activ- 
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ity  into  operation,  must,  for  the  state,  be  sacred  ground.  As  for 
the  state  itself,  even  where  the  opposition  is  small,  it  is  probably 
that  more  is  gained  by  the  possession  of  that  energy  of  character 
which  is  willing  to  offer  challenge  than  by  destroying  it."  Said 
Lord  Acton:  "The  great  question  is  to  discover,  not  what  gov- 
ernments prescribe,  but  what  they  ought  to  prescribe;  for  no 
prescription  is  valid  against  the  conscience  of  mankind." 

There  is  real  truth  in  Herbert  Spencer's  observation  that  ma- 
jorities are  generally  wrong.  Certainly  human  history  is  one 
long  record  of  the  scornful  overturn  of  standards  which  the  ma- 
jority in  the  preceding  generation  had  fought  and  died  for.  It 
was  the  majority  that  stood  behind  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It 
was  the  majority  that  supported  the  burning  of  witches.  It  was 
the  majority  in  America  that  upheld  in  election  after  election 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  passed  laws  to  suppress  those  who 
criticized  it.  It  was  the  majority  that  rallied  behind  our  unjust 
war  on  Mexico  in  1846.  It  was  the  majority  that  prohibited  the 
teaching  of  evolution  in  Tennessee.  It  was  the  majority  on  both 
sides  that  wallowed  in  blood  from  19 14  to  19 18.  It  is  perhaps 
the  majority  in  the  United  States  that  is  today  opposing  our  en- 
try into  the  League  of  Nations.  Yes,  majorities  are  generally 
wrong.  On  all  questions  involving  moral  or  ethical  considerations 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  A  people  should  be  judged, 
said  Emerson,  not  by  its  majorities,  but  by  its  minorities. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  always  the  minorities  that  hold 
the  key  of  progress.  The  still  small  voice  speaking  through  the 
conscience  of  a  man,  bidding  him  choose  obloquy  and  ostracism 
rather  than  conform,  is,  now  and  always,  the  hope  of  the  race. 
It  gave  us  Wycliffe  and  Huss  and  Savonarola  and  William  Wal- 
lace and  Bruno  and  Hugh  and  Latimer  and  a  whole  host  of 
heroes  and  prophets  who  challenged  the  mass  judgments  of  their 
generations.  What  a  glorious  record  it  is  and  how  it  relieves  the 
drab  and  complacent  pages  of  history!  We  see  Socrates,  on  trial 
for  his  life,  saying  to  his  jury:  "Athenians,  either  acquit  me  or 
do  not  acquit  me;  but  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  alter  my  way  of 
life,  no  not  if  I  have  to  die  for  it  many  times.  .  .  .  For  no  evil 
can  happen  to  a  good  man  in  life  or  in  death."  We  see  Woodrow 
Wilson,  not  as  the  brilliant  leader  of  a  nation  in  arms,  but  as  a 
grim,  stricken  man,  leaning  on  a  cane,  saying  to  a  group  on  his 
doorstep:  "I  have  no  anxiety  for  the  League  of  Nations.  It  will 
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take  care  of  itself.  My  only  anxiety  is  for  the  people  of  this 
country."  Spirits  like  these  give  dignity  and  worth  and  glory  to 
human  life.  In  the  light  of  their  high  courage,  Emerson's  words 
take  on  a  fresh  significance :  "Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a 
non-conformist." 

Certainly  a  little  more  of  this  spirit  of  non-conformity  would 
constitute  a  healthy  admixture  in  American  life.  It  would  be  a 
tonic  to  tone  up  the  sluggish  body  politic.  And  it  is  sorely 
needed.  For  science  has  armed  majorities  with  instruments  of 
persuasion  and  coercion  far  more  effective  than  any  which  they 
have  previously  wielded,  and  the  individual  must  seek  protec- 
tion against  the  new  usurpations  of  society.  More  completely 
than  in  the  days  of  his  grandfathers  is  he  swallowed  up  in  the 
collective  mechanism;  more  menacing  are  the  encroachments  of 
the  mass  upon  his  inner  freedom;  more  determined  is  the  effort 
to  establish  the  comfortable  standard  of  the  commonplace,  and 
iron  the  intelligence,  the  emotions  and  the  will  of  everybody  into 
a  perfect  smoothness.  We  need  to  teach  this  new  generation  that 
'^nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  their  own  minds." 
We  need  to  say  with  Thomas  Jefferson :  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man."  We  need  to  breed  a  scepticism  of  intel- 
lectual authority,  a  distaste  for  unruffled  unanimities,  a  tolera- 
tion of  differences. 

But  this  is  dangerous  talk,  some  will  say;  these  are  wild  and 
whirling  words;  this  is  the  gospel  of  radicalism.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  thoroughgoing  conservatism  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  For  the  enemies  of  society  are  not  those  who  promote  the 
processes  of  freedom,  but  those  who  try  to  block  them.  The  dan- 
ger to  any  civilization,  or  any  living  thing  whatever,  does  not  lie 
in  progress,  but  in  stagnation,  not  in  growth  but  in  dry-rot,  not 
in  change  but  in  the  lack  of  change.  The  peril  is  that  under  pres- 
sure of  intrenched  and  satisfied  majorities  we  shall  cling  to  the 
shell  of  our  social  and  economic  institutions  too  long  after  they 
have  been  outgrown,  adhere  to  the  husk  and  form  of  ideas  too 
long  after  they  are  dead.  For  it  is  always  to  the  outward  symbol 
rather  than  to  the  inner  principle  that  mass  loyalty  attaches  it- 
self, and  the  mob-mind  is  quick  to  resent  and  if  possible  repress 
the  lone  voices  that  would  call  us  back  to  reality.  But  these  lone 
voices  are  the  true  conservatives.  Their  aim  is  not  to  destroy, 
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but  to  preserve,  not  to  kill  the  roots  of  the  social  order,  but  to 
prune  the  dead  branches  that  sap  its  life. 

But  our  timid  friends  will  not  be  satisfied.  Change  means  un- 
rest, they  will  say.  Certainly  it  does.  It  is  the  business  of  man 
to  be  restless.  It  is  the  salvation  of  man  that  he  is  willing  to 
"agitate"  and  "rock  the  boat."  It  is  the  glory  of  man  that  he  is 
never  satisfied,  never  content,  prone  to  seek  adventure  in  un- 
charted seas. 

We  come,  then,  to  an  inevitable  conclusion:  in  the  realm  of 
ideas  standardization  means  death.  Society  cannot  afford  to 
stamp  out  variations  from  type ;  they  are  the  biological  steps  by 
which  the  race  advances.  It  is  by  the  uniqueness,  the  differenti- 
ation, of  a  St.  Francis,  a  Goethe,  or  a  Darwin  that  we  have  any 
civilization  at  all.  No  society  can  be  healthy  which  does  not  con- 
tain strong  ingredients  of  non-conformity.  No  mass  opinion  has 
any  claim  to  validity  which  is  not  continually  challenged  by  the 
critical  judgment  of  the  individual. 

In  1813,  eighteen  workmen  died  on  the  gallows  at  York,  Eng- 
land, on  the  charge  of  destroying  machinery.  They  had  resented 
the  coming  of  the  new  civilization,  they  had  feared  the  exten- 
sion of  its  power,  and  they  had  struck  out  blindly  to  destroy  it. 
It  was  a  pathetic,  foolish  act.  It  was  like  trying  to  stop  a  glacier 
with  a  fire-cracker.  Remorselessly  and  irresistibly  the  machine 
age  has  ploughed  its  way  across  the  life  of  man.  Today  we  are 
in  the  complete  grip  of  its  gigantic  force.  Some  of  its  conse- 
quences we  know  to  be  appalling;  some  seem  to  be  good.  In 
the  midst  of  the  revolution  we  can  scarcely  tell  the  good  from, 
the  evil,  so  great  is  the  upheaval.  But  we  know  this :  that  if  as  an 
incident  of  the  machine  process  the  opinion  of  the  individual  be- 
comes more  hampered  in  expression,  and  diversity  and  sponta- 
neity are  checked,  then  there  are  no  compensatory  advantages 
that  can  out-weigh  the  disaster.  Then,  indeed,  are  we  headed  for 
spiritual  bankruptcy.  P'or  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
things  that  make  life  worth  preserving  are  not  created  by  mech- 
anism nor  are  they  born  of  organization,  however  efficient.  They 
come  only  from  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul. 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  our  new  industrial  civiliza- 
tion ? 
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2.  What  effect  does  the  machine  culture  have  on  the  life  of  the 

individual  ? 
J.  Are  these  effects  for  better  or  for  worse? 

4.  What   is   the   relation   between   mass   production   and   mass 

thinking  ? 

5.  What  is  the  problem  arising  from  mass  thinking? 

6.  Of  what  importance  are  minorities? 


THE  CHAIN-STORE  MIND 
BY  JESSE  RAINSFORD  SPRAGUE 

See  note,  p.  105. 

I  BECAME  a  hardware  merchant  in  the  spring  of  1901.  Our  town 
had  twenty-five  thousand  people  then,  and  it  is  about  the  same 
now.  But  a  big  change  has  taken  place  in  the  business  district. 
There  are  four  blocks  of  stores  on  Main  Street.  When  I  went  into 
business  practically  all  the  stores  were  individual  enterprises  and 
the  owners  were  mostly  old-time  Americans,  born  in  town  or  on 
farms  nearby.  Now  scarcely  any  of  these  are  left.  Hardly  more 
than  a  dozen.  Chain  stores  have  the  best  locations.  There  is  a 
Woolworth,  a  J.  C.  Penney,  a  Grant,  a  Kresge,  and  others,  big 
places  with  double  fronts  painted  red,  blue  or  yellow,  and  gold- 
lettered  signs.  There  are  besides  a  lot  of  smaller  chain  stores  like 
Hazzard  shoes,  Thom  McAn,  A.  &  P.  groceries,  and  so  forth.  I 
guess  this  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  our  business  street 
looks  like.  It  is  just  the  same  as  a  thousand  other  business 
streets  all  over  the  country. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  finding  fault  or 
that  it  is  a  case  of  sour  grapes.  The  chain  stores  wouldn't  be  here 
if  people  didn't  like  to  trade  in  them.  Besides,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  personally.  I  have  done  well  enough  considering 
that  I  started  with  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  back  in  1901. 
The  hardware  business  hasn't  been  affected  so  much  as  other 
lines.  I  own  my  own  building,  discount  all  my  bills,  and  have 
some  outside  investments.  But  I  can't  get  over  the  idea  that  it 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  February,  1929.  By  permission  of  the  publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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isn't  altogether  a  good  idea  to  have  the  business  section  domi- 
nated by  outsiders.  To  a  certain  extent  the  stores  in  every  town 
set  the  standards  for  the  public,  because  people  go  into  the  stores 
oftener  than  they  go  to  other  places.  Chain  stores  represent  a 
sort  of  absentee  landlordism ;  and  everyone  knows  there  isn't  the 
same  sense  of  responsibility  where  an  owner  lives  a  long  way  off 
from  his  business. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  this  just  recently  when  I  hap- 
pened to  go  into  the  Kresge  store  on  some  small  errand.  It  was  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  big  place  was  crowded  with  people ; 
there  were  a  few  men,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  was  made  up  of 
women,  many  with  children  in  arms,  and  troops  of  youngsters  of 
grammar-school  age.  The  clerks  were  so  busy  I  had  to  hunt  for 
what  I  wanted,  and  finally  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  store  where 
there  were  two  adjacent  counters  that  seemed  to  be  the  center  of 
considerable  attraction.  Peeking  through  the  crowd,  I  saw  that  the 
merchandise  on  display  consisted  of  cocktail  shakers,  wine 
glasses,  fruit-presses,  and  other  home-brew  apparatus.  Business 
was  going  on  briskly  as  women  and  school  children  exchanged 
their  dimes  and  quarters  for  the  articles  they  wanted  or  had  been 
sent  for.  I  noticed  one  particularly  good  bargain.  It  was  a  pure 
aluminum  cocktail  shaker  at  fifty  cents ;  or,  as  the  placard  said, 
twenty-five  cents  each  for  the  top  and  bottom  parts. 

Now  I  would  like  it  understood  that  I  am  not  blaming  any- 
body, and  I  tell  this  merely  to  show  the  lack  of  personal  respon- 
sibility where  a  business  is  owned  by  an  outsider.  The  articles  I 
have  mentioned  carry  a  good  profit,  and  it  is  likely  the  Kresge 
store  needs  to  sell  them  in  order  to  meet  its  overhead  expenses.  I 
understand  Mr.  Kresge  lives  in  Detroit.  It  is  public  knowledge 
that  he  has  given  many  thousands  of  dollars  toward  the  support 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  If 
Mr.  Kresge  personally  ran  his  store  on  our  Main  Street  and  was 
a  citizen  of  our  town  he  would  either  have  to  give  up  his  member- 
ship in  the  Anti-Saloon  League  or  stop  selling  liquor-making  ap- 
paratus. I  know,  for  example,  how  it  would  be  with  me.  For  the 
past  couple  of  years  I  have  been  president  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  if  I  were  to  add  hip  flasks  or  cocktail  shakers  to  my  stock 
of  shelf  hardware,  the  chances  are  I  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
Y  and  blacklisted  by  every  anti-vice  society  in  town  as  a  hypo- 
crite and  an  abettor  of  lawbreakers.  People  hold  me  responsible 
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for  my  actions  because  I  live  here  and  am  handy  to  get  at.  But 
Mr.  Kresge  is  immune  because  he  lives  in  Detroit,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  away. 


II 

When  a  man  has  done  business  in  one  spot  as  long  as  I  have, 
his  town  becomes  sort  of  a  personality  to  him.  The  community  is 
not,  in  his  mind,  just  a  collection  of  houses  and  stores  and  fac- 
tories, but  a  living  thing  with  a  definite  character  like  that  of  a 
human  being.  He  senses  any  change  of  spirit  as  he  would  sense  a 
change  in  a  member  of  his  family.  I  would  say  the  character  of 
our  town  has  tended  to  become  harder,  more  machinelike,  during 
the  past  years.  All  the  old-time  merchants  speak  of  this.  People 
used  to  come  into  your  store  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way.  You  had 
your  regular  line  of  customers,  and  their  buying  was  almost  as 
much  of  a  social  affair  as  it  was  business.  Now  all  this  easy-going 
atmosphere  is  gone.  Business  is  strictly  business.  The  modern 
idea  seems  to  be  to  get  a  customer  in,  get  his  money,  and  get  him 
out  again  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
person. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  and  say  the  old 
way  was  best.  Everyone  knows  it  was  less  efficient  than  the  new 
way,  which  is  probably  the  reason  so  many  old-time  merchants 
have  been  forced  out  of  Main  Streets  everywhere.  The  most  I 
hope  to  do  in  this  interview  is  to  explain  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
personality  of  my  town,  and  a  thousand  other  towns,  has  changed. 

With  no  implied  criticism  or  detraction,  my  guess  is  that  the 
coming  of  the  chain  stores  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bring- 
ing about  the  machinelike  atmosphere  that  I  spoke  of.  You  don't 
go  into  a  chain  store  and  chat  comfortably  with  the  manager.  To 
begin  with,  he  is  probably  a  stranger  in  town,  recently  graduated 
from  a  smaller  place  and  expecting  to  stay  only  until  he  is  pro- 
moted to  a  bigger  city.  And  in  the  second  place,  he  would  risk  his 
job  if  he  mixed  too  much  sociability  with  his  business.  From  the 
nature  of  the  business,  a  chain  organization  cannot  afford  to  allow 
its  branch  managers  to  be  individualists  or  to  act  according  to 
their  own  inclinations.  If  it  did  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  chain  at  all, 
but  a  mere  collection  of  stores  scattered  all  over  the  map,  with  no 
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especial  advantage  over  the  local  merchants  except  that  of  mass 
buying. 

As  every  business  man  knows,  mass  buying  alone  isn't  enough 
to  make  a  chain-store  organization  succeed.  Local  merchants  can 
club  together  and  buy  their  goods  just  about  as  cheaply  as  the 
chains  buy  theirs.  The  only  advantage  a  chain  organization  has  is 
that  it  can  make  each  of  its  branches  conform  strictly  to  rules  of 
efficiency  laid  down  at  headquarters.  In  many  chains  the  local 
manager  is  not  allowed  to  trim  his  show  windows  except  from  a 
prepared  chart,  or  even  to  move  merchandise  from  one  counter 
to  another.  Headquarters  does  his  thinking  for  him.  The  chain 
store  is  in  the  town,  but  not  of  the  town.  I  guess  every  man  who 
has  ever  served  on  a  chamber  of  commerce  committee  knows  how 
it  is.  You  go  up  and  down  Main  Street  soliciting  funds  for  the 
Spring  Carnival  or  for  the  Children's  playground.  When  you 
catch  a  local  man  in  his  place  of  business  you  get  a  Yes  or  No 
right  away.  It  is  usually  Yes,  because  he  is  afraid  to  make  ene- 
mies by  refusing.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  your  committee 
goes  into  a  chain  store.  The  manager  is  sorry,  but  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  make  subscriptions.  He  thinks  it  is  a  worthy  cause  and 
he  promises  to  write  headquarters  about  it  at  once.  Perhaps  he 
really  does  write,  or  perhaps  he  forgets  to  do  so;  but  anyhow 
there  is  usually  a  long  enough  delay  so  that  the  drive  is  over  be- 
fore he  gets  his  answer. 

And  so,  on  our  Main  Street,  and  on  thousands  of  other  Main 
Streets,  there  is  a  situation  where  policies  are  dictated  and  stand- 
ards are  set  by  men  who  have  possibly  never  seen  our  town.  This 
might  be  all  right  if  the  standards  were  always  first  class ;  but  it 
is  human  nature  not  to  be  quite  so  careful  of  your  actions  when 
you  never  expect  to  come  in  contact  with  the  people  you  are  in- 
fluencing. I  said  awhile  back  that  if  Mr.  Kresge  lived  in  our  town 
he  would  be  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  choose  between  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  his  liquor-making  merchandise.  I  will 
modify  that  by  stating  that  I  believe  if  Mr.  Kresge  lived  here  and 
ran  the  store  himself  he  would  make  this  choice  voluntarily. 

Ill 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  nowadays  about  the  lowered  moral 
standards,  how  people  think  too  much  of  money  and  jazz  amuse- 
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ments  and  all  that;  and  you  get  every  sort  of  explanation  of  it 
according  to  the  periodicals  you  read  or  the  minister  whose 
church  you  attend.  At  our  First  Presbyterian  you  are  told  it  is  a 
temporary  phase  brought  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  War.  At  the 
Erie  Avenue  Methodist  Doctor  Hayward  declares  that  gin  and 
jazz  are  in  the  saddle  because  people  no  longer  give  their  children 
home  religious  instruction.  My  own  private  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject may  seem  to  be  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  store- 
keeper ;  but  I  can't  get  over  the  idea  that  the  changed  situation 
in  the  business  district  has  something  to  do  with  the  changed  be- 
havior of  people  in  general. 

We  don't  do  our  own  thinking  the  way  we  used  to.  We  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  taking  our  thoughts  and  ideas  from  somewhere 
else,  just  as  the  chain-store  manager  trims  his  show  windows  and 
arranges  the  goods  on  his  counters  from  charts  sent  out  from 
headquarters. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  by  mentioning  a  mat- 
ter connected  with  one  of  our  local  churches.  Our  town  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  a  group  of  New  England  people  with  leanings 
toward  Unitarianism,  and  the  Unitarian  church  here  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  center  of  original  thought.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  matter  I  am  about  to  mention  seemed  to  me  particularly 
surprising.  I  go  past  the  Unitarian  church  every  day  on  the  way 
to  my  business,  and  some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  signboard  set  out 
in  front  that  each  week  carries  a  printed  motto,  intended  to  ele- 
vate the  thoughts  of  passers-by.  I  took  it  for  granted  at  first  that 
these  mottoes  were  prepared  by  the  pastor  or  a  church  commit- 
tee ;  but  as  time  went  on  I  was  so  struck  with  the  peculiar  tone 
of  some  of  the  weekly  mottoes  that  I  noticed  more  closely  and 
saw  they  were  not  produced  locally,  but  were  bought  from  a  con- 
cern called  The  Wayside  Pulpit,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  address  was  plainly  printed  at  the  bottom,  just  as  a  bill- 
posting  company  always  puts  its  name  on  its  billboards,  along 
with  the  advertisements  of  merchandise,  so  as  to  get  a  little  pub- 
licity for  itself. 

I  copied  several  of  the  weekly  mottoes.  One  was,  "If  you  want 
to  rise  in  the  world,  begin  by  raising  the  level  of  your  own 
thoughts."  Another  read,  "A  sad  heart  soon  wears  out.  A  glad 
heart  can  work  overtime."  There  were  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
To  put  it  plainly,  many  of  the  mottoes  seemed  to  me  to  stress  un- 
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duly  the  idea  of  success,  of  getting  on  in  the  world;  which  of 
course  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 

That,  however,  is  not  entirely  the  point  I  want  to  make.  Per- 
haps the  mottoes  would  have  been  no  more  spiritual  if  they  had 
been  written  by  our  local  pastor  or  his  committee,  though  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  open  to  argument.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  If 
they  had  been  written  by  home  people,  no  matter  how  crudely, 
the  mottoes  would  have  carried  greater  conviction  than  was  the 
case  when  the  name  of  the  producing  firm  at  25  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  appeared  so  prominently.  It  is  just  the  same  principle 
that  is  involved  when  some  manufacturer  sends  out  stereot3^ed 
advertisements  of  his  products  for  retail  storekeepers  to  insert  in 
their  local  newspapers,  and  in  which  everything  is  complete  ex- 
cept for  a  vacant  space  where  the  storekeeper  is  supposed  to  have 
his  name  printed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  successful  merchant  who 
would  make  use  of  such  ready-made  material.  It  is  too  pat,  too 
professional.  It  carries  nothing  of  the  merchant's  personality,  and 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  his  store. 

IV 

This  tendency  to  buy  ready-made  thoughts  and  ideas  has 
spread  amazingly  during  the  past  few  years.  In  our  town,  and  I 
suppose  in  other  towns,  its  progress  has  pretty  well  paralleled  the 
increasing  absentee  ownership  of  the  stores  in  the  business  dis- 
trict. When  I  first  went  into  business  the  banks  represented  the 
last  word  in  individualism.  There  were  four  in  town,  and  though 
three  of  them  were  National  institutions  no  one  ever  thought  of 
them  as  anything  but  personal  affairs.  According  to  the  name  of 
the  president  and  heaviest  stockholder,  they  were  spoken  of  as 
"the  Lampson  Bank,"  "the  Redfield  Bank,"  and  so  forth.  I  used 
to  do  business  at  the  Redfield  Bank,  the  real  name  of  which  was 
the  First  National.  You  went  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  get  in,  and 
the  banking  room  was  a  long,  low-ceilinged  place  with  a  walnut 
partition  behind  which  the  cashier  and  tellers  worked.  To  see  Mr. 
William  Redfield  you  had  to  go  to  a  private  office  at  the  extreme 
rear.  He  was  a  dignified  man  with  whiskers  parted  in  the  middle 
and  he  always  wore  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  white  vest.  He  sat 
at  a  large  flat-topped  desk,  and  all  around  the  four  walls  of  the 
room  were  shelves  filled  with  books.  He  was  said  to  be  an  au- 
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thority  on  the  banking  history  of  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Some  people  said  he  was  not  public-spirited,  and  a  good  many 
were  afraid  of  him  on  account  of  his  autocratic  manner ;  but 
when,  during  the  panic  of  1907,  it  looked  as  though  the  Saw 
works  would  have  to  close  down,  he  advanced  eighty  thousand 
dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket  so  the  employees  would  not  be 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
could  never  complain  of  Mr.  Redfield's  liberality.  In  the  begin- 
ning I  was  not,  certainly,  a  good  risk  from  a  strictly  business 
standpoint;  but  there  was  never  a  time  when  I  needed  money 
that  I  could  not  get  it. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  Mr.  William  Redfield  would  think 
of  his  bank  now.  He  died  in  19 13.  The  old  building  has  been  torn 
down  and  in  its  place  stands  a  white-marble  structure,  evidently 
designed,  inside  and  out,  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  all 
other  bank  buildings  everywhere.  Mr.  Redfield's  son  Allen  is 
president.  He  sits  at  the  left  just  as  you  go  in  the  front  door,  by 
the  side  of  the  vice-president  and  the  cashier.  All  three  wear  belts 
instead  of  suspenders,  and  in  warm  weather  they  leave  off  their 
vests.  They  play  golf  and  joke  a  lot  about  the  game  with  cus- 
tomers who  come  in.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  Bank  has  grown 
since  old  Mr.  Redfield's  time.  Then  it  had  deposits  of  less  than 
two  million  dollars,  while  now  it  has  more  than  five  millions.  But 
it  costs  a  good  deal  to  get  these  deposits.  Last  year  the  First  Na- 
tional hired  a  New  York  concern  to  send  a  crew  of  agents  who 
rang  the  doorbell  of  every  house  in  town  and  solicited  savings  ac- 
counts. The  Bank  paid  the  New  York  concern  three  dollars  for 
every  new  account  turned  in,  even  though  the  initial  deposit 
amounted  only  to  five  dollars.  One  day  I  asked  Allen  Redfield 
how  he  could  consider  it  good  banking  to  buy  deposits  at  a  cost 
of  sixty  per  cent,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  the  modern  way, 
that  a  bank  must  figure  on  big  volume  in  order  to  earn  a  profit, 
just  as  the  chain  stores  do. 

Probably  it  is  true  that  the  First  National,  like  all  the  other 
banks  in  town,  must  have  volume.  Its  Greek  temple-style  build- 
ing is  carried  on  its  books  at  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
considerable  volume  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  that  much  non- 
productive capital.  But  what  I  don't  like  is  the  fact  that  none  of 
our  banks  appears  to  do  much  of  its  own  thinking  in  its  efforts  to 
increase  volume.  Even  the  leaflets  that  are  scattered  on  the  cus- 
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tomers'  desks  to  advertise  the  banks'  services  are  nearly  all 
bought  ready-made  from  concerns  in  New  York  or  other  far  away 
places,  just  like  the  ready-made  mottoes  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
or  the  charts  by  which  the  chain-store  managers  trip  their  show 
windows.  Leaving  everything  else  aside,  I  can't  believe  these 
mass  production  leaflets  that  the  banks  buy  are  good  advertising. 
If  I  am  thinking  about  making  my  will,  or  of  appointing  an  exec- 
utor of  my  estate,  I  want  to  talk  with  someone  who  has  some 
personal  ideas  on  those  subjects  rather  than  someone  who  has  his 
sales  talk  prepared  for  him  by  a  professional  advertising  writer  in 
New  York  City. 

Just  this  year  the  First  National  has  been  using  a  series  of  life- 
size  photographs  put  out  by  a  metropolitan  advertising  concern. 
Each  week  the  Bank  posts  a  different  photograph  on  one  of  the 
Greek  columns  at  the  front  of  its  building.  One  week  the  photo- 
graph bears  the  caption,  "I  am  a  chauffeur,"  and  the  text  goes  on 
to  tell  how  much  the  chauffeur  values  his  bank  account.  Other 
weeks  it  is  an  optician,  a  railroad  engineer,  and  so  on.  I  don't  be- 
lieve old  Mr.  Redfield  would  care  to  see  these  photographs  stuck 
on  the  front  of  his  bank  if  he  were  still  alive,  even  though  they 
did  help  build  volume. 

There  is  always  the  risk,  when  you  constantly  buy  ready-made 
ideas,  that  they  will  lead  you  into  illogical  situations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  photographs  that  the  First  National  posts  on  its  Greek 
pillar  each  week,  and  much  of  the  ready-made  literature  on  its 
customers'  desks,  stress  the  value  of  Thrift  as  a  builder  of  char- 
acter. The  Bank  is  represented  as  intensely  interested  in  Service 
and  desirous  of  uplifting  the  working  people  through  helping 
them  save.  But  I  was  in  there  a  short  time  ago,  talking  with 
Allen  Redfield,  and  saw  a  fellow  whom  I  knew  negotiating  a  loan 
with  the  cashier.  This  fellow  has  been  in  town  about  a  year  and 
has  a  place  across  the  railroad  tracks  where  he  sends  out  solici- 
tors to  sell  silk  underwear  and  beauty  preparations  on  install- 
ments to  the  wives  of  laborers,  white  and  colored,  who  live  in 
that  section.  They  pay  fifty  cents  down  and  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  thereafter.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  this  installment 
dealer  was  on  a  borrowing  basis  at  the  First  National,  and  men- 
tioned it  to  Allen  Redfield. 

''Oh,  he's  all  right,"  Allen  answered  easily.  "He  gets  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent  profit  on  his  stuff,  so  he  can  afford  to  take 
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a  chance  on  the  deferred  payments.  Anyhow  he's  a  good  collector. 
He  doesn't  hesitate  to  garnishee  the  wages  of  any  laborer  whose 
wife  doesn't  pay  up.  He's  just  as  good  a  risk  from  the  Bank's 
standpoint  as  any  other  merchant  in  town." 

I  explained  to  Allen  that  I  wasn't  thinking  about  the  Bank's 
risk,  but  about  the  Bank's  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing classes  as  expressed  in  the  leaflets  on  the  customers'  counters. 
At  first  he  didn't  seem  to  know  what  I  meant,  but  after  a  moment 
he  laughed  and  said: 

''Oh,  you're  speaking  of  those  leaflets.  We  just  buy  them  by  the 
thousand  and  put  them  out  to  stimulate  deposits.  I  never  bother 
to  read  them!" 

This  remark  of  Allen's  sounds  pretty  cynical,  I  know;  but 
really  he  was  only  reflecting  the  changed  atmosphere  of  our  town 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of.  His  father  would  have  seen  how 
incongruous  it  was  for  the  First  National  to  pretend  to  help  the 
people  who  live  across  the  tracks  and  at  the  same  time  finance  a 
fellow  who  was  fleecing  them.  But  then  his  father  did  his  own 
thinking,  while  Allen  gets  a  good  share  of  his  thoughts  from  the 
outside. 


I  hope  I  don't  give  the  impression  in  this  interview  that  I  am  a 
man  who  condemns  everything  modern.  I  don't  feel  that  way  at 
all.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  in  town  who  have  the  same 
ideas  that  I  have,  and  it  isn't  often  we  get  a  chance  to  express 
ourselves  in  print.  Business  is  good  in  most  lines  and  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  circulation.  When  this  is  the  case  there  seems 
to  be  a  widespread  impression  that  any  criticism  is  unpatriotic. 

All  that  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  show  how  the  tendency  has 
grown  for  people  in  our  town  to  accept  outside  standards  without 
thinking  whether  the  outside  standards  may  or  may  not  be  as 
good  as  home-made  standards.  To  do  this  I  have  to  point  out  spe- 
cific cases.  One  other  example  is  the  newspaper  situation  in  our 
town.  Up  to  192 1  we  had  two  papers,  the  Morning  Call  and  the 
Evening  Tribune.  Both  were  pretty  good  sheets  for  a  town  of  our 
size,  but  we  were  especially  proud  of  the  Call.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Thayer  family  from  before  Civil  War  times.  The  active  head 
of  the  paper  when  I  got  old  enough  to  know  anything  about  such 
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things  was  Mr.  John  Thayer.  He  had  a  big  reputation  as  a  news- 
paper man,  not  only  in  our  part  of  the  state,  but  all  over  the 
country.  His  editorials  were  quoted  everywhere,  even  in  big-city 
papers.  He  had  a  faculty  for  training  young  reporters ;  he  never 
allowed  a  word  of  slang  in  the  news  columns,  or  any  cheap  ex- 
pressions. Several  local  boys  who  grew  up  under  him  later  became 
quite  well-known  writers.  I  suppose  his  editorials  carried  so  much 
weight  because  he  never  let  the  business  office  influence  his  edi- 
torial page.  Once  he  went  into  a  fight  to  break  up  a  gambling  ring 
that  was  operating  under  the  protection  of  the  Sheriff.  The  Sher- 
iff himself  ran  the  biggest  gambling  house  in  town  and  managed 
to  scare  a  good  many  advertisers.  But  Mr.  Thayer  kept  up  the 
fight  nearly  two  years  and  finally  won  out,  though  at  the  last  he 
was  borrowing  money  to  keep  the  paper  going. 

John  Thayer  died  in  191 6,  leaving  two  daughters.  A  real  estate 
man  named  Rogers  formed  a  corporation  of  local  business  men 
and  bought  the  paper  shortly  afterward  for  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  continued  to  run  it  with  a  salaried  manager  until  192 1, 
when  the  corporation  bought  out  the  Tribune,  the  two  being  con- 
solidated and  issued  as  an  evening  paper  under  the  name  of  the 
Call-Tribune.  That  was  about  the  last  of  our  having  what  could 
be  called  a  purely  local  paper.  Neither  the  Call  nor  the  Tribune 
in  the  old  days  ever  printed  more  than  eight  pages ;  but  the  Call- 
Tribune  put  on  a  high-pressure  advertising  campaign  and  was 
soon  able  to  get  out  editions  of  twenty-four,  and  sometimes  on 
Fridays,  thirty-six  pages.  Naturally  there  wasn't  enough  local 
news  to  balance  so  many  pages  of  advertisements,  and  so  it  was 
necessary  to  print  a  lot  of  syndicated  material,  mostly  produced 
in  New  York  City.  The  editorial  policy  underwent  a  complete 
change.  The  paper  cost  so  much  to  get  out  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  offend  any  prospective  advertiser  by  expressing  opinions.  A 
man  named  Brennan  from  Pittsburgh  was  business  manager,  and 
one  day  when  he  was  in  my  store  to  see  me  about  renewing  my 
advertising  contract,  I  asked  him  as  a  joke  just  what  the  policy 
of  the  paper  was.  He  laughed  and  said,  "The  safest  policy  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Gait.  The  Call-Tribune  stands  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
American  home ! " 

Whatever  the  policy  was,  it  paid.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year 
the  Rogers  Corporation  sold  the  paper  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  a  man  who  owns  a  chain  of  dailies  throughout  the 
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state.  The  general  feeling,  I  believe,  was  one  of  pride  that  an  out- 
sider should  be  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  our  newspaper ; 
but  there  were  a  few  like  myself  who  disliked  the  idea  of  having 
any  more  chain  enterprises  in  town.  I  suppose  the  new  owner 
realized  there  might  be  some  malcontents,  because  when  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  tendered  him  a  banquet  to  celebrate  his 
purchase  of  the  property,  he  made  a  graceful  speech  in  which  he 
stated  that  although  other  interests  prevented  his  actually  com- 
ing to  our  town  to  live,  he,  nevertheless,  should  consider  it  his 
home  and  the  Call-Tribune  would  be  run  as  a  local  newspaper 
just  the  same  as  though  he  himself  sat  in  the  editorial  chair. 

This  speech  made  quite  an  impression,  though  the  force  of  it 
was  a  bit  weakened  when  later  on  it  was  learned  the  speech  was 
an  exact  duplicate  of  one  he  had  made  a  few  months  previously 
when  he  bought  another  newspaper  in  another  part  of  the  state. 
Anyhow,  under  chain  management  the  Call-Tribune  has  got  far- 
ther away  than  ever  from  being  a  source  of  local  thought  and 
standards.  Practically  all  its  editorials  are  written  at  the  head 
office  of  the  chain.  Local  news  is  overshadowed  by  syndicate  fea- 
tures. Every  afternoon  it  features  Andy  Gump,  Jiggs,  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  Salesman  Sam,  and  The  Hotel  Stenographer.  It  also 
prints  two  syndicated  news  letters  from  New  York  City  that  tell 
all  the  latest  gossip  of  the  Great  White  Way,  what  the  big  gam- 
blers, the  song  writers,  and  the  hostesses  of  night  clubs  are  doing. 
But  in  one  regard  the  policy  of  the  Call-Tribune  is  unchanged. 
It  stands  four  square  for  the  sanctity  of  the  American  home.  It 
even  prints  a  Bible  text  each  day  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  page. 

I  guess  anyone  can  realize  how  upsetting  all  this  jumble  of 
piety  and  jazz,  presented  every  afternoon  by  our  only  newspaper, 
must  be  to  its  readers,  especially  the  younger  ones.  If  the  Call- 
Tribune  was  an  out  and  out  journal  of  sporting  life,  like  the  old 
Police  Gazette,  it  would  be  ticketed  as  such,  and  people  would 
know  what  they  were  reading  it  for.  But  when  on  the  same  page 
it  prints  an  editorial  on  the  sanctity  of  the  American  home,  de- 
scribes how  Miss  Texas  Guinan  was  dressed  when  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  bootlegging,  has  a  picture  of  Maggie  blacking  Jiggs' 
eye,  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cadman  telling  a  wife  how 
to  recapture  the  love  of  her  husband  who  is  dallying  with  his 
stenographer,  and  tops  it  all  off  with  a  text  from  the  Bible,  it  is 
bound  to  give  the  impression  that  all  these  are  equally  important 
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things  that  ought  to  be  investigated.  You  might  compare  it,  I 
guess,  to  a  case  where  a  man  like  the  Reverend  John  Roach  Stra- 
ton  takes  the  job  of  reporting  an  event  like  the  Snyder-Gray  mur-* 
der  trial.  The  idea  is  that  Doctor  Straton  does  it  to  moralize  on 
the  evils  of  illicit  love.  But  really,  the  idea  is  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  the  paper  that  prints  his  articles.  A  lot  of  people  buy 
the  paper  who  might  not  do  so  otherwise,  because  they  are  led  to 
believe  they  can  have  the  thrill  of  the  scandal  and  at  the  same 
time  feel  they  are  helping  in  a  religious  crusade. 

Of  course  the  CalUTribune  is  a  money-maker  under  chain  own- 
ership. It  has  a  larger  circulation  than  ever  before.  A  great  many 
working  people  across  the  tracks  and  hundreds  of  youngsters  of 
school  age  buy  it  who  would  never  have  read  any  newspaper  at 
all  in  John  Thayer's  time.  Yet  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  the 
owner  actually  lived  here  he  would  tone  down  a  little,  even 
though  he  didn't  make  so  much  money.  I  believe  it  is  another 
case  where  absentee  landlordism  begets  a  lack  of  responsibility. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kresge  and  his  liquor-making  mer- 
chandise. 

When  you  get  too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  your  thoughts 
and  standards  from  the  outside  there  is  bound  to  come  a  time 
when  you  lose  some  of  your  ability  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  good  taste  and  what  isn't.  I  would  even  say  between  what  is 
right  and  what  isn't.  I  think,  for  example,  that  twenty  years  ago 
our  people  would  have  shown  their  disapproval  of  any  pastor  who 
put  up  a  mass-production  motto  in  front  of  his  church.  It  is  sure 
that  in  those  days  they  would  have  seen  through  the  policy  of  a 
banker  who  held  out  one  hand  for  savings  accounts  and  financed 
a  shady  installment  dealer  with  the  other  hand.  I  hate  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  to  a  local  newspaper  editor  in  John 
Thayer's  time  who  frankly  exploited  sex  as  a  means  of  increasing 
circulation. 

VI 

Ideas  that  you  buy  from  the  outside  are  nearly  always  tainted 
a  bit  with  commercialism.  This  is  bound  to  be  so,  because  the 
people  who  manufacture  and  sell  ideas  are  in  business  to  make 
money,  just  the  same  as  any  other  manufacturers.  They  are  con- 
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stantly  under  the  temptation  to  make  their  output  salable,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  quite  in  the  best  taste. 

This  matter  of  taste  has  been  a  big  question  with  the  business 
men's  luncheon  clubs  that  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  a  number  of  them  here — Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Civitan, 
Lions,  and  so  forth.  I  became  a  member  of  the  first  one  organized 
in  town,  more  than  ten  years  ago.  At  first  it  was  a  frankly  com- 
mercial organization,  designed  to  promote  the  business  of  the 
individual  members.  But  after  a  while,  when  a  national  head- 
quarters was  set  up  with  a  salaried  staff,  orders  were  sent  on  that 
we  must  change  our  policy.  We  were  told  that  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  organization  in  public  estimation  we  should  go  in 
for  some  sort  of  uplift  work.  From  that  time  all  local  chapters 
became  known  as  "Service  Clubs,"  and  promoted  things  like 
Boys'  Work,  Student  Loan  Funds,  etc.  The  original  policy  of 
boosting  one  another's  business  was  also  followed,  but  not  so 
frankly. 

Some  of  the  members  thought  this  mixed  policy  of  uplift  and 
business  was  of  questionable  taste.  It  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  our  club,  I  think,  except  by  that  time  we  had  got  used 
to  seeing  the  chain  stores,  the  banks,  and  even  some  of  the 
churches,  take  their  policies  from  the  outside.  The  impression  had 
gained  ground  that  outside  ideas  made  for  greater  efficiency. 

It  was  natural,  when  the  business  men's  luncheon  clubs  became 
Service  Clubs,  that  a  good  many  ministers,  who  had  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  such  organizations,  should  seek  membership.  I  know 
I  am  on  delicate  ground  when  I  mention  this,  because  of  late  it 
has  become  quite  the  thing  for  ministers  to  belong  to  chambers 
of  commerce,  advertising  clubs,  and  the  like,  but  personally  I 
have  always  doubted  its  wisdom.  I  do  not  criticize  a  minister  for 
joining  a  business  men's  organization,  though  I  think  he  is  apt  to 
deceive  himself  as  to  his  reasons  for  joining.  Most  of  the  minis- 
ters I  have  talked  with  say  they  value  their  memberships  in  such 
purely  business  bodies  because  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  them 
for  Service,  for  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  business.  But  I  think 
the  real  reason  is  generally  something  different.  Most  ministers 
are  lonesome ;  after  the  first  flush  of  priesthood  wears  away  they 
begin  to  feel  they  are  cut  off  from  real  life.  To  speak  bluntly,  I 
imagine  some  are  just  a  little  chagrined  at  the  necessity  for  mix- 
ing so  much  with  the  women's  activities  of  their  congregations, 
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and  it  is  relieving  to  become  a  member  of  a  one-hundred-per-cent 
man's  organization  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanis, 
the  Lions,  or  the  Advertising  Club. 

Be  that  as  it  may — and  here  I  am  on  delicate  ground  again — I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  a  minister  really  does  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  business  when  he  joins  a  business  organization.  It 
can  easily  work  the  other  way;  instead  of  the  minister  making 
the  members  more  spiritual,  the  members  may,  through  mere 
force  of  numbers,  make  the  minister  less  spiritual. 

I  guess  almost  any  Service  Club  member  will  understand.  The 
national  headquarters  tells  the  local  chapter  what  uplift  work  it 
must  go  in  for,  just  as  the  head  office  of  a  chain-store  organization 
tells  its  branch  manager  on  our  Main  Street  what  lines  of  mer- 
chandise he  must  push.  Yet  the  average  business-man  member 
doesn't  take  these  things  too  seriously.  First  of  all,  he  is  in  the 
Club  because  it  helps  his  business.  Aside  from  that,  he  enjoys  the 
free  and  easy  fellowship  at  the  weekly  luncheons  and  he  is  good 
naturedly  willing  to  support  the  salaried  men  at  national  head- 
quarters as  part  of  the  price.  But  with  a  minister  it  is  different. 
He  takes  the  Service  part  of  it  pretty  seriously.  To  him  the  voice 
of  the  salaried  official  at  national  headquarters  is  like  the  voice 
of  the  Church.  He  is  apt  to  be  pushed  often  into  the  limelight 
because  he  is  used  to  public  speaking,  while  most  of  the  business- 
men members  are  hopelessly  inarticulate  before  an  audience.  Yet 
with  it  all  the  minister  is  a  foreigner  in  this  atmosphere  of  busi- 
ness, an  outsider  among  those  who  belong.  He  is  like  a  strange 
little  boy  in  a  new  neighborhood  who  can  only  look  wistfully  at 
the  gang,  from  afar.  And  unless  the  minister  is  a  strong  character 
indeed  he  may  surrender  something  of  himself  in  his  effort  to 
win  acceptance. 

A  case  of  this  sort  occurred  in  the  Service  Club  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Doctor  Bennett  was  the  minister  in  question.  He 
joined  the  Club  about  two  years  ago.  He  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth  but  has  been  in  this  country  since  he  was  a  young  man. 
Doctor  Bennett  has  always  been  quite  a  crusader.  Several  times 
he  has  led  the  police  in  raids  in  bootlegging  joints,  and  more  than 
anyone  else  he  has  tried  to  stop  the  boxing  events  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  he  was  really 
popular  in  town,  but  he  was  highly  respected  for  his  strength  of 
character  and  his  educational  attainments. 
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I  was  curious  to  see  how  a  man  of  Doctor  Bennett's  type  would 
fit  into  a  club  of  business  men,  and  I  used  to  watch  him  at  the 
weekly  meetings.  I  must  confess  he  did  not  appear  to  advantage. 
It  was  evident  he  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  business  as  something 
he  did  not  understand,  and  this  made  him  uneasy  in  the  presence 
of  business  men.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  a  hail  fellow,  but 
could  never  strike  quite  the  right  note.  His  laughing  and  joking 
was  a  bit  too  hearty  to  be  natural.  He  was  palpably  eager  to  be 
one  of  the  crowd.  Yet  wherever  he  happened  to  sit,  there  was 
always  a  zone  about  him  in  which  the  other  members  were  too 
noticeably  decorous.  They  were  painfully  careful  of  their  lan- 
guage. Even  when  they  jocularly  called  him  ''Doc,"  there  was  a 
self-consciousness  about  it  that  only  accentuated  the  difference. 

It  always  seemed  a  little  pathetic  to  me,  this  futile  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  Doctor  Bennett  to  appear  a  good  fellow  in  a  crowd 
of  business  men.  I  am  sure  the  Club  influenced  him  more  than  he 
influenced  the  Club.  One  day,  six  months  or  so  after  he  joined,  he 
came  into  my  store  on  some  errand  or  other  and  we  had  quite  a 
talk.  It  was  remarkable  how  he  had  already  got  into  the  habit  of 
looking  at  life  from  the  standpoint  of  business.  Like  most  new 
converts,  he  went  farther  than  those  who  were,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
manor  born.  He  was  still  militant  on  the  subject  of  liquor,  but 
mainly  because  drinking  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  working- 
man.  He  said  the  modern  conception  of  business  was  Service,  and 
that  business  would  spread  through  and  remake  the  world.  When 
I  spoke  of  the  tendency  to  take  our  standards  from  the  outside,  he 
replied  that  he  saw  nothing  to  worry  about;  that  the  successful 
captains  of  industry  could  be  trusted  to  promote  what  was  best 
for  the  people.  At  any  rate.  Doctor  Bennett  said,  he  could  de- 
scribe the  way  out  of  every  difficulty  in  a  single  word :  "Ascent." 
As  for  himself,  he  believed  everything  was  working  for  the  best. 
He  admitted  that  the  attendance  at  his  Sabbath  Services  was 
smaller,  but  he  did  not  worry;  his  collections  for  the  year  were 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  his  pastorate.  To  show 
how  things  were  looking  up,  he  told  me  that  every  major  execu- 
tive of  the  First  National  Bank  was  enrolled  as  a  contributing 
member  of  his  church. 

I  supposed  all  this  tendency  to  take  our  standards  from  the 
outside  might  have  some  justification  if  it  made  for  economy. 
But  it  doesn't.  The  First  National  Bank  has  five  million  dollars 
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in  deposits,  but  it  charges  the  same  interest  rate  as  old  Mr.  Red- 
field  charged  when  he  had  less  than  two  millions.  As  to  the  news- 
paper situation,  costs  have  gone  up.  The  Call-Tribune  gets  a  dol- 
lar an  inch  for  display  advertising,  while  the  highest  rate  on  the 
old  Morning  Call  was  thirty-five  cents;  yet  in  my  opinion  the 
Call  was  the  better  advertising  medium  because  its  advertisers 
had  the  prestige  of  John  Thayer's  editorship  back  of  their  pub- 
licity, while  no  one  in  particular  gives  personal  prestige  to  the 
Call-Tribune,  unless  you  could  count  on  Andy  Gump  or  Doctor 
Cadman. 

Even  the  chain  stores  fail  to  carry  out  their  original  promise — 
namely,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  through  economical  op- 
eration. As  more  of  them  have  come  to  town  the  competition  for 
good  locations  has  pushed  Main  Street  rentals  up  to  a  figure  that 
would  have  been  thought  crazy  a  few  years  ago.  Just  three  doors 
from  my  place  a  man  named  James  had  a  book  store  for  many 
years  and  paid  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  A  few  months  ago 
his  lease  expired  and  he  had  to  quit  because  the  rent  was  raised 
to  a  figure  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay.  This  left  us  without  a  place 
to  buy  books,  except  the  seventy-five  cent  volumes  sold  in  the 
chain  drug  stores.  One  of  the  Steele  chain  stores  moved  into  the 
room  at  a  rental  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

I  myself  have  had  a  dozen  chances  to  rent  my  building  to 
chains  for  more  money  than  I  can  make  out  of  my  hardware  busi- 
ness. My  building  is  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high.  The 
last  offer,  made  by  a  real  estate  man  who  said  he  represented  a 
big  chain  organization,  was  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I 
am  enough  of  a  business  man  to  know  that  no  concern  can  pay 
that  much  rent  and  sell  merchandise  at  a  close  margin.  I  can  un- 
derstand a  statement  made  just  a  short  time  ago  by  a  chain-store 
magnate  in  New  York  City,  when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
from  now  on  the  chains  would  have  to  earn  dividends  by  selling 
"quality"  merchandise  rather  than  by  the  attraction  of  low  prices. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  the  character  of  our  town  has  be- 
come harder,  more  machinelike,  as  we  take  more  of  our  stand- 
ards from  the  outside.  This  extends  even  to  our  charities.  Like 
most  other  places  we  have  adopted  the  Community  Chest  idea, 
and  for  several  years  past  a  money-raising  concern  in  New  York 
City  has  been  hired  to  engineer  our  campaign  for  funds,  on  a 
commission  basis.  I  guess  almost  everyone  knows  how  it  is  done. 
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The  New  York  concern  sends  a  representative  here  who  sets  a  big 
wooden  thermometer  up  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  building  to 
register  the  daily  subscriptions,  organizes  all  the  workers  into 
two  "armies,"  with  colonels,  captains,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
drive  the  losing  side  pays  for  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  for 
the  winners.  The  New  York  representative  establishes  himself 
at  Chamber  of  Commerce  headquarters  a  couple  of  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  drive  and,  with  the  help  of  a  local  committee,  makes 
out  cards  that  bear  the  names  of  all  prospective  subscribers  and 
the  amount  each  person  is  expected  to  give.  This  is  called  a 
"quota."  When  a  committee  calls  on  a  man  the  card  is  shown 
him  and  he  is  expected  to  give  the  amount  set  down. 

This  year  the  New  York  concern  sent  a  man  named  Evard, 
who  used  to  be  sales  manager  for  a  big  real  estate  corporation 
that  sold  suburban  lots.  I  will  say  for  Evard  that  he  is  a  past 
master  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  made  pep  speeches  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Service  Clubs,  and  the  women's  or- 
ganizations, and  got  everyone  pretty  well  worked  up.  More  than 
two  hundred  people  reported  for  duty  the  day  the  drive  opened. 
Along  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  committee  came  into 
my  store  with  my  card  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  accept  my 
quota,  that  had  been  set  at  five  hundred  dollars.  This  was  a  hun- 
dred dollars  more  than  last  year.  I  understand  Evard  had  raised 
everyone's  quota  in  order  to  rush  the  drive  through  in  record 
time, 

I  was  in  a  bit  of  an  embarrassing  position  through  a  matter 
that  had  come  up  only  a  few  weeks  before.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
is  in  the  coal  business  came  in  to  see  me  and  told  of  a  young  man, 
whom  we  both  knew,  who  was  flat  on  his  back  with  an  ailment 
that  was  bound  to  carry  him  off  before  many  months.  He  had 
been  an  automobile  salesman.  There  was  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, and  they  were  in  pretty  bad  shape.  They  weren't  the  kind 
of  people  you  could  offer  ordinary  charity  to.  My  friend  sug- 
gested that  five  of  us  old  time  merchants  should  chip  in  thirty 
dollars  apiece  each  month  and  place  the  money  to  the  family's 
credit  in  the  bank.  The  bank  would  notify  the  young  man's  wife 
that  the  money  was  there  for  her  use.  That  was  the  way  a  good 
deal  of  such  work  was  carried  on  in  the  old  days. 

Of  course  I  didn't  want  to  explain  all  this  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  came  into  my  store.  All  I  said  was  that  I 
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didn't  believe  I  could  accept  my  full  quota,  but  if  they  would 
leave  the  card  I  would  think  it  over  and  let  them  know  later 
how  much  I  would  subscribe  to  the  Community  Chest.  There  was 
a  little  argument,  but  finally  they  went  away. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  another  committee  came  to 
see  me.  Evard  called  it  his  "flying  squadron,"  and  it  was  organ- 
ized to  work  on  people  who  had  turned  down  the  ordinary  com- 
mittees. There  were  four  men,  including  Evard  himself,  and 
Doctor  Bennett,  who  was  one  of  the  "captains"  of  the  drive.  They 
were  so  insistent  that  I  finally  told  them  in  a  general  way  about 
the  private  contribution  I  was  making  with  the  other  merchants. 
I  thought  this  would  let  me  out,  but  I  guess  I  underestimated  the 
resourcefulness  of  modern  salesmanship.  Evard  leaned  across  the 
counter  at  me,  full  of  enthusiasm. 

"Let  us  handle  the  case,"  he  said.  "We  need  something  like 
that  to  use  for  publicity  in  this  campaign.  Give  us  the  name  of 
the  young  man!" 

This  made  me  pretty  angry,  but  I  tried  to  explain  reasonably 
why  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  There  was  some  further  argument 
and  then  Doctor  Bennett  said  he  believed  I  ought  to  do  what  Mr. 
Evard  wanted. 

I  am  afraid  I  used  some  language  that  was  pretty  strong.  The 
incident  is  so  recent  that  I  am  still  a  little  worked  up  over  it.  For 
this  reason  I  hope  I  will  be  excused  if  in  this  interview  I  have 
shown  too  much  feeling  against  our  town's  tendency  to  take  its 
standards  from  the  outside.  But  I  feel  strongly  about  this  thing 
anyhow.  I'm  afraid  our  town  is  losing  something  that  we  old- 
timers  used  to  prize,  something  that  you  might  call  character. 

1.  Which  stores  have  the  best  locations? 

2.  What  objection  does  the  author  make  against  absentee  land- 

lords? 
J.  Why  can't  the  local  hardware  dealer  carry  cocktail  glasses  ? 

4.  Where  did  the  church  mottoes  come  from? 

5.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  Call-Tribune? 

6.  Why  did  the  local  tradesman  object  to  meeting  his  Commu- 

nity Chest  ^' quota"? 

7.  List  several  paths  over  which  ideas  have  come  into  a  town 

from  outside? 
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UNKNOWN  AMERICA 

BY  LEWIS  F.  CARR 

Lewis  F.  Carr,  after  studying  at  Yale  and  Cornell,  has  had  varied 
experience  as  a  farmhand  and  in  farm  management  in  the  East, 
South,  and  Middle  West. 


Apparently,  we  do  not  know  our  America.  Perhaps  nobody 
does.  Any  casual  conceits  we  may  have  entertained  about  our  own 
knowledge  on  the  subject  have  been  punctured  by  Bernard 
Shaw's  statement  that  Americans  simply  do  not  know  their  own 
land.  Shaw  contends  that  only  a  foreigner,  viewing  the  country 
objectively,  can  really  know  America ;  he  then  clinches  his  point 
by  demonstrating  how  well  he  doesn't  know  this  country !  Many 
critics  agree  that  he  would  never  have  written  his  latest  book  as 
he  did,  if  he  had  known  and  understood  us  fully.  The  question 
arises:  Who,  if  anybody,  really  knows  these  United  States? 

I  do  not  claim  to.  But  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  igno- 
rance about  America  has  been  impressing  itself  upon  me  for  some 
time.  After  many  years  in  the  hinterlands  of  this  country,  in  the 
rural  districts  along  the  backroads,  I  have  come  to  dwell  among 
your  skyscrapers.  And  though  I  remember  that  my  country 
friends  had  rather  quaint  and  queer  ideas  about  you  city  people, 
I  find  that  you  have  just  as  hazy  notions  about  them.  We  of  the 
country  are  almost  as  numerous  as  you  of  the  cities.  Yet  I  find 
that  you  leave  us  largely  out  of  the  picture.  You  do  not  know  us ; 
yet  you  presume  to  speak  for  America.  You  make  statements 
that  may  be  true  as  regards  your  half  of  this  nation;  but  they 
appear  quite  questionable  with  respect  to  the  other  half. 

Your  position  is  of  course  understandable.  You  have  lived  in 
an  environment  of  progress  and  well-being ;  you  assume  that  en- 
vironment for  the  whole  of  America.  You  travel  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis;  you  see  a  countryside  sleek  with  pros- 
perous farms  and  dotted  with  prosperous  cities.  You  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  rest  of  America  is  like  that  which  you 
see. 

From  Century  Magazine,  December,  1928.  By  permission  of  the  publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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But  it  isn't.  It's  so  different  that  neither  I  nor  anybody  else — 
I  verily  believe — can  tell  you  the  extent  of  that  difference.  Per- 
haps you  cannot  be  told.  Possibly  the  feat  is  psychologically  im- 
possible. If  conceptions  do  not  exist  in  the  mind  to  match  the 
words  the  ear  hears  or  the  eye  reads,  very  possibly  those  words 
must  remain  meaningless.  We  of  the  land  use  the  same  words  that 
you  use,  speak  a  similar  language.  True ;  but  our  talk  is  based  on 
the  facts  of  a  different  environment — an  environment  which  you 
do  not  understand  and  which  apparently  can  be  learned  only  by 
experience.  If  we  speak,  for  example,  of  hiring  a  good  cook  for 
three  dollars  a  week,  or  of  contracting  with  a  good  seamstress  to 
make  children's  dresses  for  the  sum  of  thirty  cents  each,  you  may 
assume,  as  my  friends  do,  that  there's  an  error  some  place,  typo- 
graphical, oral  or  mental;  you  will  gravitate  toward  the  conclu- 
sion that  somebody's  crazy.  Most  of  you  will  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  more  intelligible  facts  in  your  experience. 

Yet  withal  there  still  may  be  some  hope  of  understanding  each 
other.  Starting  at  one  definite  point  which  is  probably  in  your 
experience,  you  may  remember  the  character  of  "Mrs.  Cagle"  in 
the  recent  play.  Sun  Up.  She,  at  least,  was  different  from  your 
idea  of  existing  American  women.  A  woman  of  the  mountain  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  she  was  essentially  a  seven- 
teenth-century person,  though  living  in  the  twentieth.  She  and 
her  people  used  Elizabethan  word  forms.  Her  conceptions  were 
equally  archaic.  The  law  to  her  was  something  that  killed  her 
men-folks  or  deprived  them  of  their  lawful  means  of  livelihood, 
moonshining.  The  greatest  distance  imaginable  to  her  was  "forty 
miles  beyond  Asheville."  All  enemies  were  to  her  "Yankees,"  and 
any  one  who  came  from  farther  than  ten  miles  away  from  her 
cabin  was  a  "furriner." 

"Mrs.  Cagle"  was  part  of  our  unknown  America,  a  part  aptly 
portrayed.  Yet  I  wonder  if  she  was  able  actually  to  tell  the  rest 
of  America  anything  of  her  people,  to  connote  to  you  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  her  environment.  I  doubt  it.  I  had  occasion  to 
study  several  audiences  at  various  performances  of  the  play. 
These  people  liked  the  play  exceedingly,  were  enthusiastic  about 
it.  It  had  entertained,  amused,  thrilled  them — all  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do.  But  the  situation  reminded  me  of  a  lecture  on  the 
beauties  of  the  sunset  before  a  group  of  blind  people.  They  heard 
the  words,  but  they  did  not  see  the  whole  picture.  "Mrs.  Cagle" 
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was  to  them  a  mere  fictional  character.  She  was  this  of  course; 
but  she  was  also  true  fiction.  She  was  taken  from  life.  Her  part 
was  that  of  a  contemporary  American,  a  fact  which  the  audience 
did  not  seem  to  grasp  at  all.  She  was  the  wife,  portrayed  in  the 
flesh,  of  another  person  you  may  remember,  the  Forgotten  Man, 
delineated  by  Walter  Hines  Page.  And  the  number  of  Mrs.  Cagles 
and  Forgotten  Men  in  progressive,  rich,  educated  America  to-day 
is  appalling.  Until  we  know  them  and  their  conditions,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  know  America. 

These  Forgotten  Women  exist  not  only  in  the  Big  Smokies,  but 
almost  throughout  America.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  followed  the  trail  further.  He  tells  us  there 
are  nearly  half  a  million  replicas  of  "Mrs.  Cagle"  in  this  country 
to-day — poor,  ignorant,  native-born,  white  women,  "thin  and 
wrinkled  in  youth  from  ill-prepared  food,  clad  without  warmth 
or  grace,  living  in  untidy  houses,  working  from  daylight  to  bed- 
time .  .  .  the  mothers  of  joyless  children,  worn-out  by  excessive 
child-bearing,  and  encrusted  in  a  shell  of  dull  content  with  their 
lot  in  life." 

He  tells  us  there  are  1200  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  1400 
in  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties.  New  York,  2000  in  Berks,  Lan- 
caster, and  York  counties,  Pennsylvania,  3600  in  Wisconsin,  many 
in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Missouri,  44,000  and  43,000  in  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  respectively,  and  so  on.  These  poor  women  make 
up  America  too.  The  facts  and  conditions  of  their  existence  are 
largely  unknown  to  the  rest  of  America.  And  they  make  up  the 
smallest  class  that  I  would  mention  as  being  unknown  to  the 
urban  population. 

More  appalling  is  the  larger  class  of  illiterates  of  which  the 
Forgotten  Woman  is  but  a  part.  Our  national  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  six  per  cent.  This  is  higher  than  in  nine  other  nations  of 
the  world!  Applied  to  the  1927  estimates  of  population  over  ten 
years  of  age,  we  find  that  we  have  about  six  million  Americans 
who  cannot  read  or  write.  The  number  runs  over  eighteen  per 
cent  in  some  of  our  States,  higher  than  among  twenty  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  even  among  na- 
tive-born white  people  in  some  of  our  States  runs  over  eight  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  national  percentage  in  seventeen  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  fact  of  illiteracy  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  hinterlands. 
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There,  you  may  not  assume  as  in  the  city  that  every  one  can  read 
and  write.  Other  assumptions  are  equally  dangerous.  That  rather 
bright-looking  boy  over  yonder  may  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
But  you  will  probably  find  on  experiment  that  he  draws  his  let- 
ters and  figures  in  the  slow  painful  way  of  a  first-grader  drawing 
the  picture  of  a  dog.  If  you  settle  in  that  section,  you  may  have 
to  send  elsewhere — as  I  did — for  competent  office  personnel. 

As  an  illustrative  experience :  I  once  sold  six  car-loads  of  cattle 
to  a  cow-man  at  so  much  a  head.  He  was  fairly  well  dressed — 
gold  watch  and  chain — well  spoken  of  and  well-spoken;  and  he 
knew  his  business.  Together  we  made  the  count  of  the  cattle. 
Then  I  asked  him  to  compute  the  gross  amount,  check  it  with  my 
figures  and  write  his  check.  Imagine  my  surprise — the  man  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  though  he  could  count  cattle  going  through 
a  gate.  I  did  the  figuring ;  I  wrote  the  check ;  I  signed  his  name ; 
he  made  his  cross  mark.  The  amount  was  about  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

So,  when  you  look  at  a  map,  do  not  assume  that  those  great 
areas  that  you  have  not  traversed  are  like  the  America  that  you 
know.  For  probably  they  aren't.  That  one  county  that  happens 
to  catch  your  eye  because  of  its  pecuHar  name  probably  isn't  at 
all  like  the  county  just  outside  your  city.  It  may  have  a  popula- 
tion that  is  sixty  per  cent  illiterate !  And  the  remainder — though 
able  to  read  and  write — may  be  so  ignorant  and  benighted,  ex- 
cepting the  few  professional  men,  that  they  would  not  seem  like 
modern  Americans  at  all.  Such  counties  do  exist  in  America,  like 
transplanted  areas  of  the  dark  continents. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  I  am  talking 
about.  You  may  have  seen  from  your  Pullman  window  some  piti- 
ably poor  shacks,  and  in  the  field,  two  bull  yearlings  with  their 
tails  tied  together  yoked  to  a  piece  of  a  plow — or  perhaps  a  single 
steer  hitched  to  a  primitive  cart.  You  may  have  wondered — and 
rightly.  For  though  oxen  are  not  to  be  despised  for  certain  tasks 
— I  have  owned  as  many  as  six  yoke — still  the  use  of  them  for 
general  farm  purposes  as  pictured  above  indicates,  to  me  at  least, 
a  whole  set  of  circumstances  and  conditions  that  I  find  are  incon- 
ceivable to  most  of  my  urban  friends.  The  family  living  in  that 
shack  is  probably  totally  illiterate,  is  probably  suffering  from 
two,  three,  four  or  even  five  serious  diseases,  is  living  in  dirt  and 
squalor,  has  no  idea  of  sanitation  and  finally  presents  a  challenge 
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to  the  statements  that  have  been  issuing  for  the  past  several 
years  from  this  nation's  leaders  of  thought. 

It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  of  late  among  certain  economists 
and  business  men  to  prophesy  that  within  five  years  we  shall  have 
an  America  without  poverty,  without  illiteracy  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  disease.  It  has  also  been  the  fashion — I  regret  to  say — 
among  certain  medical  authorities  and  foundations  to  represent 
to  the  American  people  that  certain  diseases  have  been  controlled 
and  eradicated.  These  general  "blurbs"  about  America,  made  by 
urban  leaders  of  thought,  may  be  true  as  regards  the  urban  popu- 
lation. But  as  regards  the  rest  of  America,  I  for  one  hold  them  to 
be  largely  unacceptable,  generally  misleading  and  in  some  cases 
wholly  untrue. 

I  take  it  that  these  prophecies  and  statements — if  they  mean 
anything  at  all — mean  that  the  makers  of  them  are  so  imbued 
with  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  modern  Americanism  that 
they  believe  that  this  cult  of  progress,  intelligence,  and  confidence 
— so  well  typified  by  our  cities — can  be  extended  throughout  the 
rest  of  America  within  five  years.  I  do  not  believe  it  can.  There  is 
too  much  territory  to  cover,  too  much  distance  to  travel,  too 
large  a  void  to  fill,  too  many  obstacles  to  overcome  and  too  much 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  spread  this  gos- 
pel and  who  now  prophesy  its  early  general  acceptance. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  few  of  the  attributes  that  we 
associate  with  the  word  "Americanism."  The  word  progress  will 
probably  suggest  itself  to  our  minds  first.  America  is  progressive, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  efficiency.  She  is  apt  at  engineering 
things,  so  that  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  from  two  to  fifty.  Yet 
on  forty  per  cent  of  our  farms,  according  to  estimates  of  authori- 
ties, one  man  is  doing  the  work  of  only  one  man,  or  of  one  man 
and  a  fraction.  In  many  sections,  in  New  England,  in  parts  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  in  sections  even  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  and  in  the  border  States  and  in  the  South,  you  will 
still  see  one  man  plowing  one  horse  after  the  fashion  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  Sometimes  you  will  see  one  man  plow- 
ing and  another  leading,  as  Poor  Richard  described — that  is,  two 
men  doing  the  work  of  one.  In  the  more  progressive  sections,  of 
course,  you  see  one  man  plowing  with  four  or  more  horses  or  a 
tractor ;  but  this  does  not  erase  the  fact  of  the  one-horse  farmer. 

This  one-horse  farming  has  serious  consequences.  There  is  a 
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farm  population  of  about  thirty  million,  and  a  village  population 
of  about  eight  million,  dependent  directly  on  the  farm.  Of  this 
thirty-eight  million,  about  forty  per  cent,  or  fifteen  million  peo- 
ple are  depending  on  this  archaic,  one-horse  farming.  The  actual 
wages  of  such  labor  cannot  be  higher  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
cents  a  day;  by  actual  survey  such  wages  have  been  found  to 
approximate  twenty  cents  a  day.  It  is  in  sections  where  such 
farming  exists  that  one  can  hire  good  cooks  for  three  dollars  a 
week  and  get  very  pretty  little  dresses  for  the  children  made  for 
thirty  cents  each. 

It  is  in  such  sections  too  that  the  maximum  salary  of  school- 
teachers ranges  around  sixty-five  dollars  a  month,  paid  generally 
in  county  vouchers  or  warrants  maturing  usually  in  two  or  three 
years,  but  which  can  be  discounted  only  with  difficulty.  Often,  in 
such  sections,  there  is  only  one  small  bank  to  a  county  or  trade 
area,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  Such 
banks  usually  do  not  have  the  money  to  discount  these  teachers' 
warrants.  And  if  they  do,  the  rate  is  high,  from  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent.  The  result  is  that  only  those  of  minimum  qualifications 
are  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  meager  qualifications :  I  lately  asked 
the  principal  of  such  a  school  what  mischief  certain  rowdy  boys 
had  done.  "Well,"  he  said,  'T  don't  think  they  done  much.  They 
throwed  some  bricks  at  the  door.  ..."  A  principal  of  an  American 
school,  teaching  English  "as  she  is  spoke"  to  young  Americans ! 

Associated  with  the  word  "Americanism,"  is  the  idea  of  ma- 
terial well-being.  But  this  condition  does  not  hold  in  general  for 
the  rural  population,  though  it  does  in  certain  favored  sections — 
in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt,  for  example,  in  the  Blue  Grass,  in  the 
Mississippi  delta  lands,  the  black  lands  of  Texas,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  those  of  Alabama,  in  parts  of  the  West  and  the  Coast, 
and  so  on.  Outside  of  these  sections,  the  great  majority  of  our 
farmers  are  on  a  standard  of  living  far  below  that  which  you 
would  consider  as  a  satisfactory  American  standard. 

It  has  been  stated  that  forty  dollars  a  week — or  $2080  a  year  is 
about  the  minimum  income  which  will  support  a  family  on  an 
American  standard  of  living  to-day.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  found  that  our  average  farm 
operator  receives  his  house  rent  and  part  of  his  living  from  the 
farm  and  has  only  the  meager  sum  of  $170  a  year  left  over  for 
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other  living  expenses.  Under  any  construction  this  must  be  taken 
to  indicate  a  great  difference  in  the  standards  of  living  of  farm 
and  city  dwellers. 

A  few  years  ago,  Branson  and  Dickey,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  conditions  in  three 
agricultural  counties.  A  reported  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farmer-owners  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  renters  and  crop- 
pers occasioned  the  investigation.  They  found  that  the  average 
renter  lived  on  a  family  income  of  about  $250  a  year,  the  cropper 
family  on  about  $150.  There  are  probably  about  ten  million  of 
such  people  throughout  this  country,  people  who  do  not  own  their 
homes,  who  make  no  property  return  whatever,  who  seldom  see 
newspapers  or  magazines  and  who  almost  never  read  books.  The 
investigation  showed  that  not  even  a  Bible  was  to  be  found  in 
many  of  these  homes. 

It  is  of  these  people  in  one  section  that  Herman  Steen  wrote 
lately : 

For  sixty  years,  poverty  and  distress  and  misery  have  stalked 
across  the  plantations  of  Dixie,  and  a  dozen  States  are  blinded 
by  illiteracy.  Every  year,  1,000,000  children  are  robbed  of  their 
birthright  of  school  and  opportunity.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  living 
...  is  the  lowest  of  any  class  of  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

And  in  19 18,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
George  Pattullo  wrote : 

We  are  beset  continually  by  wails  from  our  sob-sisters,  both 
male  and  female,  relative  to  Europe  and  her  starving  millions. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  more  distress,  hardship,  and  priva- 
tion among  the  people  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  war  and  every  at- 
tendant horror  than  is  suffered  annually  by  the  poor  cotton- 
farmers  in  the  United  States. 

These  statements  are  not  exaggerations.  I  have  lived  among  the 
people  described  above — within  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I  have 
spent  a  month  among  them  within  the  past  six  months.  And  I 
know  that  their  condition  as  set  forth  by  Steen  and  Pattullo  is  not 
overstated.  I  have  tried  at  various  times  to  describe  to  my  urban 
friends  something  of  these  people,  without  much  success  at  mak- 
ing myself  understood.  My  friends  in  your  half  of  America  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  these  people  or  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
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anything  of  the  facts  and  conditions  of  their  existence  or  to  un- 
derstand any  of  the  causes  which  are  responsible. 

Another  vast  difference  between  the  America  that  you  know 
and  that  which  I  know  is  apparent  in  the  study  of  land  values. 
You  urban  people  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  land 
values  in  America  naturally  increase.  But  that  is  not  true  when 
you  venture  into  the  other  half  of  America,  as  many  have  found 
to  their  sorrow. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  of  a  certain  corner  in  the  outskirts  of  my 
town  that  sold  five  years  ago  for  $8000.  The  loan  company  would 
not  advance  more  than  $6000  at  that  time.  Six  months  ago,  that 
property  sold  for  $30,000,  and  the  loan  company  advanced  $25,- 
000.  To-day,  the  corner  is  held  at  $38,000.  This  is  perhaps  excep- 
tional, but  advances  of  this  kind  seem  to  lie  more  or  less  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  in  America. 

But  across  the  street  from  my  window,  is  the  office  of  a  firm  of 
lawyers.  Twenty-five  years  ago  they  put  some  of  their  investment 
funds  in  farm  lands.  Have  they  ever  been  able  to  get  their  money 
out?  No.  Can  they  get  to-day  what  they  paid  for  their  land?  No. 
Without  doubt  they  could  have  done  so  if  they  had  invested  in 
farm  lands  in  the  favored  sections  mentioned  before.  But  they 
put  their  money  in  farm  lands  in  average  sections.  And  they  lost. 
Land  values  increase  only  to  a  limited  extent — and  more  often 
not  at  all — in  the  half  of  America  that  I  know  best.  If  you  doubt 
it,  look  up  the  records  of  almost  any  abandoned  farm  in  a  section 
untouched  by  industrial  development,  find  out  what  it  has  sold 
for,  then  ask  what  it  can  be  bought  for  to-day. 

And  you — my  urban  friends — assume  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  bank  you  do  business  with  will  always  be  in  business 
and  will  always  be  able  to  lend  you  money  on  a  record  of  earn- 
ings. But  we  of  the  farm  persuasion  do  not  assume  anything  of 
the  kind.  Such  an  assumption,  in  our  half  of  America,  wouldn't 
be  justified.  We've  had  experiences — such  as  my  own.  I  had  a 
bank  "bust  right  in  my  face"  one  day.  With  country  bank  fail- 
ure increased  some  550  per  cent  over  the  normal  in  the  past  eight 
years,  and  with  farm  bankruptcies  increased  one  thousand  per 
cent  over  the  normal  in  the  same  time  (while  the  rate  among  in- 
dustrial concerns  remained  normal)  we  cannot  share  with  you 
your  confidence  in  financial  institutions;  or  in  commercial  ven- 
tures. In  our  part  of  the  world  commercial  ventures  do  not  sue- 
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ceed  very  well.  We  have  seen  too  many  sawmills,  heading-mills 
and  country  merchants  fail.  And  this  is  why  we  seem  so  slow  and 
stupid  when  you  come  to  us  talking  investment.  The  wisest 
among  us  put  our  dollars  in  the  safest  place  imaginable  and  no 
promises  of  profit  can  pull  them  out. 

The  real  point  I  am  making  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference between  the  economic  life  of  our  world  and  that  of  yours. 
In  my  experience  in  farming  in  four  States,  and  in  my  study  of 
farming  conditions  in  as  many  more,  I  have  known  only  one  man 
to  get  rich  out  of  farming,  "eight-cylinder  rich"  I  mean,  able  to 
live  in  a  ''residence"  with  servants,  to  send  his  boys  to  college 
without  stinting,  and  so  on.  One  other  runs  a  poor  second.  But, 
in  your  half  of  America,  it  seems  that  every  whipper-snapper  one 
knew  yesterday  is  rich  to-day. 

Drawing  illustrations  from  my  acquaintance:  In  a  little  farm- 
ing village  where  I  lived  for  several  years,  the  richest  man  was 
worth  perhaps  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  of  Scotch  name, 
and  Scotch  ancestry,  a  shrewd,  able,  hard-working  business  man. 
But  his  ability  if  it  had  been  applied  in  your  half  of  America 
would  have  netted  him  much  more.  Again — a  few  doors  down  the 
street  from  where  I  write  is  a  department  store  doing  a  business 
of  over  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year.  It  was  started  by  a 
local  man,  now  a  millionaire.  In  contrast,  I  would  mention  a 
merchant  friend  of  mine  in  the  Northwest.  He  too  was  a  good 
merchandizer.  He  ran  a  good  store  and  for  a  while  made  money. 
His  investment  funds  he  put  in  land,  in  bank  stocks,  and  in  city 
property.  The  land  went  down  in  price,  the  banks  failed,  the 
cities  didn't  progress.  To-day,  he  is  bankrupt.  Others  like  him 
have  done  slightly  better,  others  worse.  But  none  has  been  able 
to  approach  the  success  that  the  owner  of  the  store  across  the 
street — the  man  who  lives  in  your  half  of  America — ^has  attained. 

This  difference  I  am  speaking  of  is  expressed  aptly  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  day.  In  your  half  of  America  a  ten-dollar  bill  is 
hardly  more  than  "chicken-feed" ;  in  our  half,  it  often  seems 
"bigger  than  all  outdoors  and  then  some." 

And  you  assume  something  else  that  we  do  not  take  as  a  matter 
of  course,  except  in  the  more  favored  sections.  You  assume 
health.  We  do  not.  We  are  troubled  with  strange  maladies  which 
you  know  not  of.  You  probably  think  of  "chills  and  fever"  as 
something  that  affected  your  great-grandfather,  possibly,  but  not 
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as  a  disease  which  menaces  you.  It  menaces  us.  I  have  before  me 
a  morbidity  report  for  this  Corn  Belt  State,  a  report  that  is  ad- 
mittedly incomplete.  Yet  it  shows  the  existence  of  malaria  here. 
My  urban  friends  do  not  realize  it,  but  down  in  the  southwestern; 
part  of  this  State,  chills  and  fever  still  exist.  In  that  section,  so 
the  cattle-buyers  tell  me,  people  still  live  in  log  houses,  drink 
from  open  shallow  wells  and  take  no  precaution  about  stagnant 
water.  (And  if  you  become  sick  down  there,  you  can  get  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  by  a  registered  and  reputable  physi- 
cian for  only  fifty  cents ! ) 

Morbidity  statistics  for  the  nation  are  likewise  incomplete.  An 
adequate  idea  is  obtained  only  from  estimates.  I  have  heard  it 
claimed  that  there  are  ten  million  people  suffering  from  malaria 
in  this  country;  and  I  think  such  a  figure  is  reasonable.  Malaria 
has  been  characterized  as  "the  most  destructive  disease  known  to 
the  human  race."  Its  ravages  in  the  United  States  are  not  under- 
stood. As  a  side-light :  of  the  six  men  with  whom  I  was  associated 
most  closely  in  a  certain  section,  three  are  now  dead.  They  died 
in  their  early  thirties,  two  of  acute  malaria,  one  of  complications 
with  malaria.  As  I  have  had  malaria,  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve something  of  it. 

And  then  hookworm!  Its  existence  is  denied  in  many  locali- 
ties, denied  as  existing  in  America.  But  such  denial  seems  to  me 
absolutely  false.  In  19 lo,  certain  responsible  authorities  esti- 
mated that  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  populations  of 
various  States  were  suffering  from  hookworm.  How  then  can  its 
existence  be  denied,  when  in  many  sections  of  those  States,  al- 
most no  work  has  been  done  to  eradicate  it?  During  1924,  1925, 
and  1926,  I  was  manager  of  a  plantation.  I  needed  tenants  and 
I  learned  from  experience  something  about  selecting  them. 
I  learned  to  recognize — and  to  shun — the  hookworm  sufferer.  I 
should  say  that  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  suf- 
ferers. A  local  doctor  helped  me  in  my  diagnosis  of  the  human 
factor.  Here  were  people  more  hopelessly  degraded  than  any  I 
had  ever  met  before,  poor  beyond  description,  shiftless,  hopeless, 
unkempt,  and  yet  withal  rather  well-spoken  and  coming  from 
good  original  stock.  They  were  reduced  to  a  condition  so  low  that 
I  could  hardly  describe  it  to  you.  And  if  I  could,  you  would  prob- 
ably not  understand.  They  were  miserably  sick,  and  yet  they  were 
so  ignorant  that  they  did  not  even  know  they  were  sick.  Many  of 
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them  could  read  and  write  after  a  fashion.  But  they  were  hope- 
lessly ignorant  just  the  same.  Their  condition  could  be  explained 
only  on  the  ground  of  serious  physical  derangement. 

Hookworm  is  not  conquered.  It  is  not  eradicated.  When  we 
realize  that  by  actual  examination,  infestation  was  found  to  ex- 
tend to  from  fifteen  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  in  certain 
sections,  we  must  conclude  that  the  disease  could  not  have  been 
eradicated  without  a  tremendous  campaign.  If  such  had  been  car- 
ried on,  we  would  have  heard  more  about  it. 

And  then  pellagra  and  malnutrition.  The  people  of  the  hinter- 
lands suffer  from  these  conditions.  Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden  of  plenty,  our  farmers  too  often  "live  out  of  a  tin  can  and 
a  paper  sack."  Especially  is  this  true  in  sections  devoted  to  one- 
crop  farming.  In  one  farming  section  where  I  lived  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  buy  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  milk  and  eggs.  A  diet- 
ing millionaire  would  have  starved  to  death.  Why?  Because  that 
section  had  grown  nothing  for  the  past  century  but  a  single  crop. 
That  crop  v«ras  the  only  crop  they  knew  and  the  only  one  they 
wanted  to  know.  And  it  wasn't  edible.  Their  food  was  "store- 
bought"  stuff,  and  they  suffered  from  that  fact.  Our  prophets  of 
Americanism  who  would  reduce  disease  in  America  to  a  minimum 
in  five  years  must  contemplate  a  vast  campaign  of  education  in 
dietetics. 

Other  diseases  plague  us  too ;  but  they  are  familiar  to  you  and 
you  understand  them.  However,  the  existence  of  the  three  I  have 
mentioned  seems  generally  overlooked  in  most  statements  about 
America. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  certain  surveys  and  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  responsible  people  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  sys- 
tems of  whole  sections  of  America.  It  has  been  proved  beyond 
question  that  certain  types  of  our  agriculture,  practised  by  mil- 
lions of  people,  do  not  pay  at  all.  The  sections  following  these 
systems  manage  to  exist  only  through  the  sale  of  natural  re- 
sources, timber,  turpentine,  oil,  clays,  the  products  of  quarries, 
and  the  like,  and  by  day-labor  in  other  lines.  Our  prophets  who 
would  give  us  an  America  without  poverty  must  devise  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years  profitable  systems  of  agriculture  for 
those  sections ;  and  what  is  more  difficult  they  must  get  the  sys- 
tems they  devise  adopted  by  the  people. 

So  you  see  that  all  these  things  combined  give  us  of  the  hinter- 
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lands  a  slightly  different  conception  of  America  from  yours,  an 
America  that  can  hardly  accept  the  statements  that  your  leaders 
of  thought  are  making.  What  few  ten-dollar  bills  we  have  still 
appear  large  to  us,  and  we  intend  to  hold  on  to  them.  At  the  end 
of  five  years,  we  don't  expect  to  find  money  growing  on  trees,  or 
that  our  doctors  will  have  gone  out  of  business.  In  case  we  succeed 
in  a  personal  way  according  to  our  hopes,  we  shan't  look  forward 
to  a  country-club  existence,  punctuated  by  trips  on  yachts  and  so 
on,  but  to  the  modest  home  of  the  retired  farmer.  Our  whole  con- 
ception of  things  is  different.  In  fact,  almost  all  our  thoughts 
about  life  are  different  from  yours,  except  perhaps  our  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  patriotism.  We  admit  that  we  don't  know  very 
much  about  you  and  we  find  that  you  don't  really  know  very 
much  about  us.  For  this  reason,  we  have  to  grant  the  truth  of  the 
term,  "Unknown  America." 

/.  How  does  the  author  contrast  the  person  of  the  big  city  and  of 

the  rural  districts  of  the  South? 
2.  How  prevalent  is  illiteracy  in  this  country! 
J.  What  attributes  are  commonly  associated  with  Americanism? 

4.  How  do  these  attitudes  apply  generally  to  this  country? 

5.  What  diseases  are  still  prevalent  in  the  Southern  rural  dis- 

tricts ? 
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NEW  ENGLAND,  THERE  SHE  STANDS 

BY  BERNARD  De  VOTO 

Bernard  De  Voto  is  a  native  of  Utah,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  has  been  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Midwest.  He  has  written 
novels,  short  stories,  a  history  of  the  frontier,  and  is  now  com- 
pleting a  life  of  Mark  Twain. 

In  August,  1927,  I  resigned  my  assistant  professorship  and  un- 
dertook to  support  myself  by  what  Ring  Lardner  has  probably 
called  the  pen.  Implicit  in  the  change  was  a  desire  to  live  in  some 
more  agreeable  community  than  the  suburb  of  Chicago  that  had 
been  my  residence  for  five  years.  Since  I  carried  my  pen  with  me, 
I  might  live  in  any  place  on  earth  that  pleased  me.  I  might  have 
gone  to  Montparnasse  or  Bloomsbury,  Florence  or  the  Riviera  or 
Cornwall.  I  might,  with  respectable  precedent,  have  chosen  New 
Orleans  or  San  Francisco.  I  might  have  selected  one  of  the  West- 
chester or  Long  Island  towns  in  which  writers  are  commoner 
than  respectable  men.  I  didn't.  To  the  consternation  of  my 
friends,  I  came  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  choice  at  once  expelled  me  from  a  guild  to  which  for  eight 
or  nine  years  I  had  impeccably  belonged,  that  of  the  intellectu- 
als who  have  right  ideas  about  American  life.  For,  of  course, 
according  to  those  right  ideas,  New  England  was  a  decadent  civ- 
ilization. It  was  no  longer  preeminent  in  America.  Its  economic 
leadership  had  failed  so  long  ago  that  hardly  a  legend  of  it  re- 
mained. Its  intellectual  leadership  had  expired  not  quite  so  early 
perhaps  but,  nevertheless,  long,  long  ago.  Its  spiritual  energy, 
never  lovely  but  once  formidable,  had  been  degraded  into  sheer 
poison,  leaving  New  England  a  province  of  repression,  tyranny, 
and  cowardice.  At  the  very  moment  of  my  arrival  Mr.  Heywood 
Broun  announced  that  all  New  England  could  not  muster  a  half- 
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dozen  first-class  minds.  Mr.  Waldo  Frank  had  explained  that 
nothing  was  left  this  people  except  the  slag  of  Puritanism — 
gloom,  envy,  fear,  frustration.  He  had  explored  the  wasteland 
and  discovered  that  practically  all  New  England  women  suffered 
from  neuroses  (grounded  in  the  Denial  of  Life)  and  contem- 
plated suicide.  Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill  had  dramatized  a  number  of 
Mr.  Frank's  discoveries  and  had  added  incest  to  the  Yankee 
heritage.  In  short,  the  guild  had  constructed  another  one  of  those 
logically  invulnerable  unities  to  the  production  of  which  it  de- 
votes its  time.  New  England  was  a  rubbish  heap  of  burnt-out 
energies,  suppressed  or  frustrated  instincts,  bankrupt  culture, 
social  decay,  and  individual  despair. 

In  the  month  of  my  arrival  there  was  a  vivid  confirmation  of 
these  right  ideas.  At  Charlestown  two  humble  Italians  were  exe- 
cuted because  the  ruling  class  did  not  like  their  political  beliefs. 
The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  completed  the  damnation  of  New  Eng- 
land :  the  right  ideas  were  vindicated.  Well,  it  helped  to  focus  my 
ideas  about  the  society  to  which  I  was  returning.  Six  years  earlier 
I  had  served  on  a  committee  which  solicited  funds  for  their  de- 
fense. I  believed  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were 
executed,  and  I  held  that  any  pretense  of  fairness  in  their  trials 
was  absurd.  But  several  inabilities  cut  me  off  from  my  fraternal 
deplorers  of  this  judicial  murder.  For  one  thing,  I  was  unable  to 
feel  surprise  at  the  miscarriage  of  justice — unable  to  recall  any 
system  of  society  that  had  prevented  it  or  to  imagine  any  that 
would  prevent  it.  I  was  unable  to  believe  that  any  commonwealth 
was  or  could  be  much  better  constituted  than  New  England  for 
the  amelioration  of  a  class  struggle.  I  was  unable  to  believe  that 
any  order  of  society  would  alter  anything  but  the  terms  in  which 
social  injustice  expressed  itself. 

These  inabilities  added  considerable  force  to  my  immediate, 
private  reasons  for  desiring  to  live  in  New  England.  The  private 
reasons  were  very  simple:  I  wanted  to  use  the  Harvard  College 
Library.  I  liked  the  way  New  Englanders  leave  you  alone.  I  had 
lived  in  the  West,  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  New  York, 
and  knew  that  the  precarious  income  of  a  writer  would  assure  me 
more  comfort,  quiet,  and  decent  dignity  in  New  England  than 
anywhere  else  in  America.  But  these  personal  motives  were  but- 
tressed by  generalization.  As  the  great  case  had  shown,  I  pro- 
foundly disbelieved  in  the  perfectability  of  Society.  Societies,  I 
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believed,  would  not  become  perfect  and  could  not  be  made  per- 
fect. The  most  to  be  hoped  for  was  that,  as  a  resolution  of  im- 
ponderable forces,  as  an  incidental  by-product  of  temperaments 
and  interests  and  accidents,  a  way  of  living  in  society  might  arise 
that  was  somewhat  better  than  certain  other  ways.  And,  because 
I  had  lived  in  New  England  before,  I  knew  that  accidental  by- 
products of  the  Yankee  nature  had  given  New  England  an  attrac- 
tive kind  of  civilization.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  perfect  state  but, 
like  Don  Marquis,  I  knew  something  about  the  almost-perfect 
state.  It  had  somehow  begun  to  be  approximated  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Two  simple  facts  had  conditioned  it.  For  one  thing,  as  my  for- 
mer union  announced,  leadership  had  departed  from  New  Eng- 
land forever.  That  meant,  among  many  other  things,  that  the 
province  was  delivered  from  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  stench  and 
common  obscenity  which  are  inseparable  from  leadership  in 
America.  It  meant  that  the  province  was  withdrawn  from  compe- 
tition; and  this  implied  a  vast  amount  of  relief,  decency,  and 
ease.  But  there  was  something  more.  In  the  fall  of  1927  Mr. 
Ford  Madox  Ford  was  writing  a  book  whose  title  expressed  the 
hopefulness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kansans,  Texans,  and 
Californians,  New  York  Is  Not  America.  Maybe  it  isn't;  as  an 
apprentice  Yankee  I  am  not  interested.  What  has  been  important 
in  the  development  of  the  almost-perfect  state  is  that  New  Eng- 
land is  not  America.  The  road  it  chose  to  follow,  from  the  begin- 
ning, diverged  from  the  highway  of  American  progress.  By  vol- 
untary act  the  Yankee,  whose  ancestral  religion  was  based  on  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  refrained  from  a  good  deal  that  has 
become  indispensable  and  coercive  in  America.  Thus  delivered 
and  refraining,  there  was  space  for  New  England  to  develop  the 
equilibrium  whose  accidents  had  produced  a  species  of  almost- 
perfect  state. 

So  Mr.  Mencken's  laboriously  assembled  statistics  have  re- 
cently made  clear  various  superficial  ways  in  which  the  burnt-out, 
frustrated,  and  neurotic  province  must  be  called  the  foremost 
civilization  in  These  States.  And  as  I  write,  Mr.  Allen  Tate  has 
just  explained  a  difference,  not  quite  clear  to  me,  between  region- 
alism and  sectionalism.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  difference, 
but  I  do  make  out  that  it's  now  orthodox  and  even  virtuous  to  be 
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sectional.  .  .  .^I  am  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  union  card.  The 
Yankees  and  I  seem  to  be  in  good  standing  again. 


II 

In  New  England  the  mills  idled  and  passed  their  dividends. 
The  four-per  cents  decayed.  The  trust  funds  melted.  Outside,  the 
American  empire  was  conceived,  was  born,  and  attained  its  ado- 
lescence. Its  goods  and  capital  overspread  the  earth.  Detroit  was 
a  holy  city.  The  abolition  of  poverty  drew  near,  and  the  empire's 
twilight  flared  in  murky  scarlet.  Then  it  was  October,  1929,  and 
midnight.  .  .  .  Novel  paragraphs  worked  their  way  into  a  press 
that  had  long  ignored  the  section  it  now  reported.  Business  was 
sick,  but  New  England  business,  we  heard,  wasn't  quite  so  sick. 
Panic  possessed  America,  but  New  England  wasn't  quite  so 
scared.  The  depression  wasn't  quite  so  bad  in  New  England,  de- 
spair wasn't  quite  so  black,  the  nightmare  was  not  quite  so 
ghastly.  What  the  press  missed  was  its  chance  for  a  pretty  study 
in  comparatives.  How,  indeed,  should  hard  times  terrify  New 
England?  It  had  had  hard  times  for  sixty  years — in  one  way  or 
another  for  three  hundred  years.  It  had  had  to  find  a  way  to 
endure  a  perpetual  depression,  and  had  found  it.  It  began  to  look 
as  though  the  bankrupt  nation  might  learn  something  from  New 
England. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  drove  over  December  roads  to  the  village  in 
northern  Vermont  where  I  spend  my  summers.  Naturally,  I  called 
on  Jason,  who  is  my  neighbor  there.  Evergreen  boughs  were  piled 
as  high  as  the  windows  outside  his  house ;  the  first  snow  was  on 
them,  and  its  successors  would  make  them  an  insulation  that 
would  be  expensive  in  the  city.  Piles  of  maple  and  birch  logs  had 
grown  up  back  of  the  shed;  they  would  increase  through  early 
January,  for  they  are  the  fuel  that  Jason  burns  all  year  round. 
Under  the  floor  of  another  shed  was  a  pit  that  held  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, and  beets.  Emma,  who  is  Jason's  wife,  had  filled  her  pan- 
try with  jars  of  home-grown  corn,  string  beans,  carrots,  and  a 
little  fruit.  She  was  making  bread  and  doughnuts  when  I  arrived. 
We  had  them  for  dinner,  with  cabbage,  some  of  the  string  beans, 
and  a  rabbit  stew.  Jason  had  shot  a  couple  of  rabbits,  and  Emma 
explained  how  welcome  they  were.  They  didn't  get  much  meat, 
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she  said ;  the  deer  Jason  killed  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  a  life- 
saver. 

I  stayed  the  night  at  Jason's,  slept  under  a  feather  bed,  ate  a 
breakfast  which  included  doughnuts  and  pumpkin  pie,  and  came 
away  with  a  dazed  realization  that  I  had  visited  a  household 
which  was  wholly  secure.  There  was  no  strain  here ;  no  one  felt 
apprehensive  of  the  future.  Jason  lives  far  below  "the  American 
standard,"  yet  he  lives  in  comfort  and  security.  He  is  so  little  of 
an  economic  entity  that  he  can  hardly  be  classed  as  what  the 
liberal  journals  call  a  peasant,  yet  more  than  anyone  else  I  know, 
he  lives  what  those  same  periodicals  call  the  good  life.  He  has 
lived  here  for  fifty  years  and  his  forbears  for  sixty  more,  coming 
from  more  southerly  portions  of  Vermont  where  the  breed  had 
already  spent  a  century.  During  that  time  the  same  liberty,  tenac- 
ity, and  success  have  formed  a  continuity  of  some  importance. 

Jason  owns  about  seventy  acres  of  hillside,  sloping  down  to  an 
exquisite  lake.  He  considers  that,  in  view  of  his  improvements, 
he  would  have  to  get  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  place  if  he  were 
to  sell  it.  Part  of  it  is  pasture,  for  his  horse  and  cow.  Part  of  it  is 
garden ;  enormous  labor  forces  the  thin  soil  to  produce  the  vege- 
tables that  Emma  cans.  The  rest  is  woodlot,  for  fuel,  and  sugar 
bush,  for  Jason's  one  marketable  crop.  The  maples  produce,  in 
syrup  and  sugar,  an  annual  yield  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  dollars — about  one  half  of  all  the  cash  that  Jason 
handles  in  a  year.  A  few  days  of  labor  on  the  roads  bring  in  a 
little  more,  and  during  the  summer  he  does  odd  jobs  for  such 
aliens  as  I.  His  earnings  and  his  one  crop  bring  him  perhaps  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  seldom  or  never  more,  but  frequently 
less.  On  such  an  income,  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  Mr.  Hoover's 
Department  of  Commerce  estimated  to  be  the  minimum  capable 
of  supporting  an  American  family,  Jason  has  brought  up  his  chil- 
dren in  health,  comfort  and  contentment. 

There  are  thousands  like  Jason  on  the  hillside  farms  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  northwestern  Massachusetts,  and 
there  have  been  for  three  centuries.  They  have  never  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  charity  of  the  nation.  They  have  never  as- 
saulted Congress,  demanding  a  place  at  the  national  trough.  Wave 
after  wave  of  clamor,  prayer,  and  desperation  has  crossed  the 
farmsteads  of  the  midland,  where  the  thinnest  soil  is  forty  feet 
deep  and  the  climate  will  grow  anything;  but  from  this  frigid 
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north,  this  six-inch  soil  sifted  among  bowlders,  has  come  no 
screaming  for  relief.  The  breed  has  clung  to  its  uplands,  and 
solvency  has  been  its  righteousness  and  independence  has  been  its 
pride.  The  uplands  have  kept  their  walls  plumb,  their  barns 
painted,  their  farms  unmortgaged.  Somehow,  out  of  nothing  at 
all,  they  have  taxed  themselves  for  the  invisible  State.  The  dis- 
trict nurse  makes  her  rounds.  The  town  roads  are  hard.  The 
white  schoolhouse  sends  its  products  to  the  crossroads  high  school 
and  on  to  the  university.  The  inspector  calls  and  tests  the  family 
cow;  State  bulletins  reach  the  mailbox  at  the  corner.  The  crip- 
pled and  the  superannuated  are  secure. 

One  of  Mr.  Mencken's  incidental  revelations  provides  a  suc- 
cinct, if  vulgar,  summary  of  the  statistics  that  verify  it:  if  you 
want  to  be  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America  your  first  step  should 
be  to  get  yourself  born  in  Vermont,  and  three  of  the  next  five 
best  birthplaces  are  New  England  States.  More  briefly  still :  here 
are  people  who  have  mastered  the  conditions  of  their  life.  With 
natural  resources  the  poorest  in  the  Union,  with  an  economic  sys- 
tem incapable  of  exploitation,  in  a  geography  and  climate  that 
make  necessary  for  survival  the  very  extreme  of  effort,  they  have 
erected  their  State  and  made  it  lovely.  They  have  forfeited  the 
wealth  and  advertisement  and  glamorous  turmoil  of  other  sec- 
tions, but  they  have  preserved  freedom  and  security.  The  basis  is 
men  who  must  make  their  way  as  individuals,  but  the  communism 
of  the  poor  exists  also.  If  Jason  falls  ill  he  will  be  cared  for;  if 
his  one  crop  fails  his  neighbors  will  find  food  for  his  family;  if 
he  dies  his  widow  (who  will  never  be  a  pauper)  will  find  the  town 
putting  at  her  disposal  a  means  of  making  her  way.  ...  I  cannot 
imagine  a  change  in  the  social  order  that  would  much  alter  this 
way  of  life.  I  cannot  imagine  a  perfected  state  that  could  improve 
upon  it. 

These  were  hard  times,  I  said  to  Jason.  He  agreed,  ramming 
cheap  tobacco  into  his  corncob  pipe.  Yes,  hard  times.  Nothing  to 
do,  though,  but  pull  up  your  belt  and  hang  on.  Some  folks 
thought  it  might  be  good  to  move  ten  or  fifteen  miles  north,  over 
the  line  into  Canady.  It  didn't  cost  you  five  dollars  to  keep  a 
beagle  bitch  in  Canady.  Nobody  thought  of  buyin'  a  huntin'  li- 
cense there.  When  you  got  a  tax  bill  in  Canady  you  put  it  to  the 
immemorially  derisive  use  of  such  impertinences.  But  on  the 
whole,  no — not  for  Jason.  He  and  his  pa  had  made  a  living  from 
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this  place  for  seventy  years.  There'd  been  a  lot  of  hard  times  in 
seventy  years.  Hell !  he  couldn't  remember  any  times  that  hadn't 
been  hard.  He  went  into  a  discussion  of  Congress,  so  much  more 
intelligent,  so  much  less  deluded  by  wishfulness  than  those  I  lis- 
ten to  in  literary  speakeasies  in  New  York.  This  lapsed,  and  he 
began  to  talk  at  his  ease,  with  the  undeluded  humor  of  his  breed. 
It  is  the  oldest  humor  in  America,  a  realism  born  of  the  granite 
hills,  a  rock-bottom  wisdom.  He  was  an  un-American  anomaly  as 
193 1  drifted  to  its  close  in  panic  and  despair — a  free  man,  self- 
reliant,  sure  of  his  world,  unfrightened  by  the  future. 

He  has  what  America,  in  our  time  and  most  of  its  past,  has 
tragically  lacked — he  has  the  sense  of  reality.  The  buffalo  coat 
he  wore  when  we  looked  at  his  sugar  bush  is  in  its  third  genera- 
tion in  his  family,  having  had  I  do  not  know  how  many  owners 
before  it  strangely  reached  New  England  from  the  plains.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  is  since  Emma  bought  a  union  suit,  but  I 
am  sure  that  need  dictated  its  purchase,  not  fashion  or  advertis- 
ing. Here  are  rag  rugs  she  has  made  from  garments  whose  other 
usefulness  was  ended;  here  are  carpets  that  were  nailed  long 
years  on  her  grandmother's  floor.  The  pans  above  her  sink  date 
from  no  ascertainable  period;  she  and  her  daughters  will  use 
them  a  long  time  yet,  and  no  salesman  will  ever  bring  color  into 
her  kitchen.  Jason  has  patched  and  varnished  this  rocker,  and 
Emma  has  renewed  its  cushions  innumerable  times.  The  trade- 
mark on  Jason's  wagon  is  that  of  a  factory  which  has  not  existed 
for  forty  years.  Jason  does  not  know  how  many  shafts  he  has 
made  for  it;  he  has  patched  the  bed,  bent  iron  for  the  running 
gear,  set  new  tires  on  the  wheels  perhaps  ten  times.  Now  he  con- 
templates putting  the  bed  and  shafts  on  the  frame  of  an  old  Ford 
and  will  move  his  loads  on  rubber  tires. 

A  squalid  picture,  a  summary  of  penny-pinching  poverty  that 
degrades  the  human  spirit?  Not  unless  you  have  been  victimized 
by  what  has  never  deluded  Jason  and  Vermont.  To  this  breed, 
goods,  wares,  chattels,  the  products  of  the  industrial  age,  have 
been  instrumentalities  of  living,  not  life  itself.  Goods  are  some- 
thing which  are  to  be  used;  they  are  not  the  measure  of  happi- 
ness and  success.  While  America  has  roared  through  a  prosperity 
based  on  a  conception  of  goods  as  wealth-begetting  waste,  while 
it  has  pricked  itself  to  an  accelerating  consumption  that  has  pro- 
gressively lowered  quality,  while  its  solvency  has  depended  on  a 
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geometrical  progression  of  these  evils,  the  granite  uplands  have 
enforced  a  different  standard  on  their  inhabitants.  Debts,  these 
farmers  know,  must  eventually  be  settled.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  wear  silk  stockings,  but  it  is  better  to  pay  your  taxes.  It  would 
be  nice  to  substitute  a  new  car  for  the  1922  model  that  came  here 
at  third  hand,  but  it  is  better  to  be  free  of  chattel  mortgages.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  steak  for  supper  and  go  to  Lyndonville  for 
the  movie.  But  at  four  hunded  a  year  and  with  the  granite  knowl- 
edge that  one  must  not  live  beyond  one's  means — well,  rabbits 
are  good  food,  and  from  this  cannily  sited  kitchen  window  sunset 
over  the  lake  is  good  to  look  at. 

Neatness,  my  guild  assures  us,  proceeds  from  a  most  repulsive 
subliminal  guilt.  Maybe;  but  these  white  farmhouses  with  their 
scrubbed  and  polished  interiors  are  very  lovely.  Also  the  peasants 
are  the  enemies  of  beauty  in  our  day,  but  somehow  their  houses 
invariably  stand  where  the  hills  pull  together  in  natural  com- 
position and  a  vista  carries  the  eye  onward  past  the  lake.  Their 
ancestral  religion  told  them  that  the  world  is  a  battleground 
whereon  mankind  is  sentenced  to  defeat — an  idea  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  granite  against  which  they  must  make  their  way. 
By  the  granite  they  have  lived  for  three  centuries,  tightening 
their  belts  and  hanging  on,  by  the  sense  of  what  is  real.  They  are 
the  base  of  the  Yankee  commonwealth,  and  America,  staring  ap- 
prehensively through  fog  that  may  not  lift  in  this  generation, 
may  find  their  knowledge  of  hard  things  more  than  a  little  useful. 

Ill 

Since  we  do  not  believe  in  perfect  states  or  in  the  beautiful 
simplicities,  composed  by  right  ideas,  it  would  be  silly  to  expect 
the  Yankee  to  be  a  complete  realist.  He  has  ideas  about  himself 
which  are  almost  as  romantic  as  those  the  intellectuals  have  de- 
veloped about  him.  He  considers  himself  a  cool,  reticent  person^ 
dweUing  in  iron  restraint,  sparse  of  speech,  intensely  self-con- 
trolled; whereas  he  has  no  reserve  whatever,  indulges  his  emo- 
tions as  flagrantly  as  a  movie  queen,  and  at  every  level,  from  the 
upland  farms  to  the  Beacon  Street  clubs,  talks  endlessly,  shrilly, 
with  a  spring-flood  garrulity  that  amazes  and  appals  this  appren- 
tice, who  was  born  to  the  thrift  of  Rocky  Mountain  talk.  He 
thinks  that  his  wealthy  burghers  are  an  aristocracy,  and  the 
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burghers,  who  share  that  illusion,  consider  their  own  damned 
mulishness  a  reasoned,  enlightened  conservatism  of  great  philo- 
sophical value  to  the  State.  He  thinks  that  his  bourgeoisie  pos- 
sesses a  tradition  of  intelligence  and  a  praiseworthy  thirst  for 
culture ;  whereas  it  has  only  a  habit  of  joining  societies  and  a 
masochistic  pleasure  in  tormenting  itself  with  bad  music  which 
it  does  not  understand  and  worse  books  which  it  cannot  approve. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  set  apart  in  lonely  pride  to  guard  the  last 
pure  blood  in  America ;  whereas  he  has  absorbed  and  assimilated 
three-score  immigrations  in  three  centuries.  Recognizing  his  social 
provinciality,  he  thinks  that  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  internation- 
alist of  the  intellect ;  whereas  his  mind  has  an  indurated  paro- 
chialism that  makes  a  Kansan's  or  a  Virginian's  seem  cosmopoli- 
tan. That  is  what  is  important  about  his  mind. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  fundamentally  a  realist,  and  these  illusions 
are  harmonious  in  the  Yankee  nature.  Accidental  by-products  of 
that  nature,  of  these  qualities  as  well  as  more  substantial  ones, 
have  produced  the  Yankee  commonwealth,  the  almost  perfect 
state. 

Let  us  begin  with  Cambridge's  dead-end  streets,  which  Mr. 
Lewis  Mumford  was  recently  commending.  Mr.  Mumford,  who 
writes  about  the  perfected  municipalities  of  the  future,  had  been 
looking  at  Brattle  Street,  Concord  Avenue,  and  the  little  streets 
that  wander  off  them  but  end  without  joining  them  together.  He 
believes  that  cities  must  be  planned  so  that  quiet,  safety,  and  se- 
clusion will  be  assured  their  inhabitants.  In  the  automobile  age, 
highways  must  be  constructed  for  through  traffic,  while  the  streets 
on  which  people  live  must  receive  only  the  necessary  traffic  of 
their  own  cars  and  those  which  make  deliveries  to  their  houses. 
Our  little  dead-end  streets  accomplish  that  purpose  perfectly. 
They  are  safe  and  quiet,  and  they  seem  to  Mr.  Mumford  a  praise- 
worthy anticipation  of  the  machine  age.  They  aren't  that,  of 
course.  Their  landscape  crookedness  represents  the  wanderings 
of  Cambridge  cows  and  the  strife  of  Yankee  heirs  when  estates 
were  settled.  They  come  to  dead  ends  not  because  a  prophet  fore- 
saw Henry  Ford,  but  because  some  primordial  Cambridge  indi- 
vidualist put  up  a  spite  fence  or  fought  a  victorious  court  action 
against  the  condemnation  of  his  property.  Similarly,  though  mod- 
ern highways  allow  locust-swarms  of  cars  to  approach  Boston,  its 
downtown  streets  will  never  experience  Fifth  Avenue's  paralysis. 
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Yankee  mechanics,  going  homeward  across  marshes,  laid  them 
down ;  a  convulsion  of  nature  could  not  straighten  or  widen  them, 
and  accident  anticipated  Mr.  Stuart  Chase's  omnipotent  engineer 
who  would  plan  the  almost-perfect  city. 

I  cannot  praise  some  aspects  of  the  Yankee  city.  Such  ulcerous 
growths  of  industrial  New  England  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Lynn, 
Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  and  Chelsea  seem  the  products  of  night- 
mare. To  spend  a  day  in  Fall  River  is  to  realize  how  limited  were 
the  imaginations  of  the  poets  who  have  described  Hell.  It  is  only 
when  one  remembers  Newark,  Syracuse,  Pittsburgh,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Gary,  Hammond,  Akron,  and  South  Bend  that  this  lep- 
rosy seems  tolerable.  The  refuse  of  industrialism  knows  no  sec- 
tional boundaries  and  is  common  to  all  America.  It  could  be 
soundly  argued  that  the  New  England  debris  is  not  so  awful  as 
that  elsewhere — not  so  hideous  as  upper  New  Jersey  nor  so  ter- 
rifying as  the  New  South.  It  could  be  shown  that  the  feeble 
efforts  of  society  to  cope  with  this  disease  are  not  so  feeble  here 
as  elsewhere.  But  realism  has  a  sounder  knowledge:  industrial 
leadership  has  passed  from  New  England,  and  its  disease  will 
wane.  Lowell  will  slide  into  the  Merrimack,  and  the  salt  marsh 
will  once  more  cover  Lynn — or  nearly  so.  They  will  recede;  the 
unpolluted  sea  air  will  blow  over  them,  and  the  Yankee  nature 
will  reclaim  its  own. 

Consider  one  civic  flowering  of  the  Yankee  nature  on  a  lowly 
level.  The  Yankee  has  always  done  his  major  sinning  in  distant 
places.  A  century  ago  waterside  dives  across  the  world  welcomed 
the  roistering  of  Salem  fo'c's'le  hands,  who  in  due  time  came 
back  and  married  Prudence  or  Priscilla  and  took  up  a  hillside 
farm,  argued  conservatively  in  town  meeting,  and  joined  the 
church.  The  righteous-enough  have  called  this  hypocrisy.  Still,  it 
made  the  hillside  farms  peaceful,  and  if  we  must  go  to  New  York 
for  our  conspicuous  sinning  to-day,  Boston  is  thereby  preserved 
from  speakeasy  life.  Do  not  misunderstand  me :  the  thirsty  way- 
farer need  not  suffer,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  addresses  to 
visitors.  But  there  is  no  place  where  you  can  entertain  a  New 
Yorker  as  he  entertains  you  when  you  visit  his  home  town.  No 
ritual  of  introduction  and  recognition,  no  transformed  brownstone 
fronts  with  bars  and  murals  and  $io  Clos  Ste.  Odile  and  $15 
Berncasteler  Riesling,  no  stratified  social  order  following  the  geog- 
raphy of  streets  and  the  mechanization  of  amour.  Boston  throws 
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its  parties  at  home.  The  loss  is  perceptible  but  the  gain  is  tre- 
mendous. Drinking  retains  the  decency,  the  personality  of  pri- 
vate hospitality,  which  is  something ;  and  the  social  implications 
of  the  speakeasy  do  not  exist,  which  is  far  more.  A  city  in  which 
there  are  practically  no  speakeasies.  A  city  in  which  one  does  not 
eat  and  drink  or  meet  one's  friends  or  conduct  one's  love  affairs 
at  Jody's  place  or  Number  47.  A  community  life  conducted  with- 
out reference  to  the  obligations  of  speakeasy  entertainment.  Prob- 
lems of  noise  and  expense,  of  stridency  and  fag  and  disintegra- 
tion, of  extravagance  and  display  and  impersonality  have  been 
solved  by  a  Yankee  trait  that  avoided  creating  them. 

But  take  the  Yankee  nature  at  a  higher  level — the  sense  of  the 
community.  I  know  a  Middlewesterner  who,  graduating  from 
medical  school  with  distinction,  came  to  Boston  to  study  under  a 
great  surgeon.  He  has  finished  his  work  now  and  is  going  to  begin 
practicing.  He  considered  Chicago  but  has  finally  determined 
upon  New  York.  The  rewards  of  distinction  are  highest  there. 
Not  Boston — oh,  not  by  any  means.  Boston  fees  are  ridiculously 
small,  and  Boston  specialists  neglect  to  capitalize  their  skill. 
They  waste  time  in  free  clinics,  in  research  laboratories,  on  com- 
missions for  the  investigation  of  poliomyelitis  or  rheumatic  fever 
or  cancer  or  glaucoma — all  highly  commendable  for  the  undis- 
tinguished, the  rank  and  file,  but  very  foolish  for  the  truly  great ; 
since  they  may  treat  millionaires.  My  friend  will  be,  when  his 
chief  dies,  America's  leading  surgeon  in  his  specialty.  So  he  goes 
to  New  York — and,  I  think,  something  about  the  Yankee  com- 
monwealth is  implicit  in  that  decision. ...  In  Chicago  a  member  of 
my  family  required  the  services  of  a  specialist.  The  doctor  grum- 
bled about  treating  the  family  of  a  college  teacher,  whose  trade 
proclaimed  his  income,  but  there  was  something  about  ethics  and 
the  Hippocratic  oath  and  so  he  took  the  case.  He  did  his  work 
hastily,  botched  the  job  and,  after  inquiring  the  exact  figures  of 
my  income,  charged  me  one-fourth  of  a  year's  salary  and  said  he 
would  write  off  the  rest  to  charity.  So  in  due  time  a  Boston  spe- 
cialist had  to  do  the  job  over  again  and  spend  more  than  a  year 
in  treatments  which,  because  his  predecessor  had  bungled,  re- 
quired close  individual  attention  and  the  long,  costly  technic  of 
the  laboratory.  His  fee,  though  my  income  had  quadrupled,  was 
one-fifth  of  the  Chicago  man's  and,  because  the  case  was  a  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  potential  fee,  he  performed  the  cure.  He  had 
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the  obstinacy  of  Boston  doctors,  the  conservative  notion  that 
medicine  is  a  profession  of  healing  and  not  an  investment  trust. 

The  Yankee  doctors  are  citizens  of  the  invisible  state.  The  drug 
list  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  about  one-fourth  as 
long  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York;  medi- 
cine has  its  fads  as  often  as  architecture,  and  the  Yankee  mulish- 
ness  avoids  fads.  But  the  researches  go  on,  and  students  come  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  somehow  these  obstinate  physicians  fail 
to  lose  their  preeminence  though  they  lag  mightily  behind  in  the 
possession  of  Rolls-Royces.  Citizenship  shows  up  in  them,  and 
New  England  witnesses  what  America  has  not  seen  for  a  long 
time — the  wrath  of  doctors,  spoken  in  public  places,  against 
abuses.  Yankee  foresight  carries  them  into  the  slums,  where  they 
lose  money  but  forestall  plague  and,  incidentally,  relieve  suffer- 
ing. Yankee  geniality  makes  them  friends  of  their  patients,  and 
we  of  the  little  bourgeoisie  find  that  the  terror  of  disease  is 
allayed  for  us  so  far  as  may  be.  ...  I  smoke  a  cigarette  with  the 
pediatrician  who,  at  five  dollars  instead  of  twenty-five,  pays  a 
monthly  visit  to  my  infant  son.  I  mention  group  medicine,  now 
much  discussed,  and  he  explodes.  "Hell!  If  I  find  a  tumor  in 
your  gut  [the  Yankee  tang]  shall  I  send  you  to  Smith  because  he's 
the  best  gut-opener  in  Boston,  or  shall  I  send  you  to  Jones  be- 
cause he's  in  my  office  ?"  A  problem  in  sociology  receives  its  Yan- 
kee dismissal,  and  the  pediatrician  departs  for  the  East  End, 
where  he  manages  a  foundation  that  promotes  the  respectable 
adoption  of  foundlings.  It  keeps  him  from  the  golf  course,  and  his 
waistline  thickens;  but  he  must  maintain  his  citizenship  in  the 
Yankee  commonwealth.  Or  my  furnace  man  develops  a  queer  pain, 
and  I  send  him  to  the  head  physician  of  a  great  hospital.  He  is 
kept  in  an  observation  ward,  where  for  some  weeks  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  laboratory  are  applied.  Finally  an  operation  is 
performed,  and  he  goes  to  a  camp  in  Maine  to  recuperate.  No 
medical  man  receives  a  cent,  and  the  hospital  fees  are  paid  from 
a  fund  created  in  1842  to  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  canal- 
boat  men.  He  will  continue  to  tend  furnaces  for  a  long  time  yet. 
But  what,  I  wonder,  would  be  done  for  him  in  a  perfect  state — 
Mr.  Swope's  or  Mr.  Hoover's  or  Comrade  Stalin's — that  the  al- 
most-perfect state  has  failed  to  do? 

It  is  this  Yankee  citizenship  that  has  created,  upon  the  granite 
base,  the  Yankee  commonwealth.  Our  governments  are  corrupt — 
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not  uniquely  in  America  or  history — but  somehow  they  govern. 
Racketeers  exist  but  somehow  they  do  not  take  over  our  munici- 
palities. Fortunes  are  made  from  city  contracts,  but  somehow  our 
garbage  is  collected  and  our  streets  are  swept.  Sojourn  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  and  then  come  back  to  Boston — see  order 
in  place  of  anarchy,  clean  brick  and  stone  in  place  of  grime, 
washed  asphalt  in  place  of  offal.  Babies  starve  in  Yankee  slums 
and  rachitic  children  play  round  the  statues  of  our  great,  but 
not  so  many  nor  so  hopelessly.  The  citizens  have  no  hope  of  per- 
fection, and  Mr.  Hoover's  abolition  of  poverty  found  few  adher- 
ents among  them ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mencken's  figures  show,  they  have 
made  the  start.  Something  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
how  to  live  in  decent  cities  has  been  here  worked  out.  .  .  ,  An- 
other friend  of  mine,  a  lawyer,  possesses  a  divided  self  that  beau- 
tifully exhibits  the  Yankee  commonwealth.  Professionally  he 
creates  trusts  for  the  protection  of  his  clients'  heirs,  and  con- 
scientiously forbids  the  trustees  to  invest  in  the  securities  of 
Massachusetts  corporations.  State  socialism,  he  is  sure,  has  fatally 
encroached  on  their  profits.  Then,  the  business  day  over,  he  en- 
thusiastically pursues  his  lifelong  avocation — agitating  for  labor 
and  pension  laws  that  will  more  drastically  cut  down  those  profits. 
Clearly,  this  is  not  Utopia,  but  it  is  a  citizenship,  and  it  glances 
toward  the  almost-perfect  state. 

IV 

Drive  southeastward  from  the  Vermont  uplands  toward  Bos- 
ton, through  a  countryside  where  the  white  steeples  rise  across 
the  not  accidental  vistas  of  village  greens.  It  is  here  that,  while 
the  empire  roared  away  elsewhere,  the  Yankee  learned  the  equi- 
librium of  his  estate.  Here  is  the  New  England  town,  the  creation 
of  the  Yankee  nature,  which  exists  as  something  the  empire  has 
forever  passed  by.  There  are  no  booms  here.  The  huntsmen  are 
up  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  already  past  to-day's  high-pressure 
drive  in  Kansas  City,  but  in  New  England  who  can  ever  share  an 
expectation  of  bonanza  again  ? 

Here  are  the  little  mills  that  squatted  beside  a  waterfall  and 
for  some  generations  sent  out  their  trickles  of  stockings  and  per- 
cales. Manchester  and  New  Bedford,  Lowell  and  Lawrence  ab- 
sorbed them  in  the  end,  and  now  these  places  go  down  in  turn 
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before  the  New  South.  So  the  little  mills  closed  up ;  shreds  of  belt- 
ing hang  from  their  pulleys,  and  bats  emerge  from  windows  that 
will  never  again  be  glazed.  Dover  is  only  a  pleasant  place  which 
had  an  Indian  attack  once  and  has  a  handful  of  beautiful  houses 
now.  Oxford  ships  no  products  southward,  but  the  loveliest  mall 
in  America  drowses  under  its  elms,  undisturbed  when  the  wind 
brings  across  the  Connecticut  the  whistles  of  the  railroad  it  would 
not  suffer  to  cross  its  borders.  The  last  tall  masts  have  slipped 
out  of  Salem  Harbor,  and  Hawthorne's  ghost  is  more  peaceful  in 
the  Custom  House  than  ever  those  living  ghosts  were  among 
whose  dusty  papers  he  found  an  initial  bound  with  tarnished 
gold.  Here  are  fifty  inlets  once  resonant  with  hammers  pounding 
good  white  oak,  once  uproarious  when  new  vessels  slipped  down 
the  ways.  They  are  marshes  now,  and  the  high  streets  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Newburyport  remember  a  life  once  rich  in  the  grain 
and  wholly  free  of  the  repressions  Puritans  are  supposed  to  have 
obeyed.  And  down  their  high  streets  will  never  come  a  procession 
of  real  estate  men,  promoters,  financiers,  and  fly-by-nights.  Ports- 
mouth and  Newburyport,  with  all  their  province,  go  no  more 
a-whoring  after  Growth. 

America  is  rachitic  with  the  disease  of  Bigness,  but  New  Eng- 
land has  built  up  immunity  against  the  plague.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  Concord  tattooing  its  lowlands  with  white  stakes,  call- 
ing itself  *' Villa  Superba:  The  Sunlight  City  of  Happy  Kiddies 
and  Cheap  Labor,"  and  loosing  a  thousand  rabid  salesmen  to 
barter  lots  on  a  Vista  Paul  Revere  or  a  Boulevarde  de  Ye  Olde 
Inne  to  its  own  inhabitants  or  suckers  making  the  grand  tour. 
There  have  been  factories,  of  a  kind,  at  Easthampton  and  Deer- 
field  for  a  hundred  years,  but  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  will 
never  defile  their  approaches  with  billboards  inviting  the  manu- 
facturer of  dinguses  to  "locate  here  and  grow  up  with  the  livest 
community  in  God's  country."  Pomfret  or  Tiverton  or  Pittsfield 
will  never  set  itself  a  booster's  ideal,  "One  Hundred  Thousand 
by  1940."  Bigness,  growth,  expansion,  the  doubling  of  last  year's 
quota,  the  subdivision  of  this  year's  swamps,  the  running  round 
in  circles  and  yelling  about  Progress  and  the  Future  of  Zenith — 
from  these  and  from  their  catastrophic  end.  New  England  is  de- 
livered for  all  time. 

Here,  if  you  have  a  Buick  income,  you  do  not  buy  a  Cadillac 
to  keep  your  self-respect.  You  buy  a  Chevrolet  and,  uniquely  in 
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America,  keep  it  year  after  year  without  hearing  that  thrift  is 
a  vice,  a  seditious,  probably  Soviet-inspired  assault  on  the  na- 
tional honor.  The  superannuation  of  straight-eights  and  the  shift 
from  transparent  velvet  to  suede  lace  are  not  imperatives.  You 
paint  the  Bulfinch  front ;  you  do  not  tear  it  down.  You  have  your 
shoes  pegged  while  the  uppers  remain  good.  You  patch  the  high- 
way; you  do  not  rip  it  out.  .  .  .  The  town  abides.  No  traveler's 
Rest  with  an  arcade  of  self-service  hot  dogs  and  powder  puffs 
will  ever  be  reared  on  the  Common.  The  white  steeple  rises  at 
the  far  end,  and  the  white  houses  of  the  little  streets  that  lead 
into  it  are  buried  in  syringa  and  forsythia,  hollyhocks,  Dorothy 
Perkinses,  and  the  blooms  of  rock  gardens.  Soap,  paint,  and 
Yankee  fanaticism  have  made  an  orderly  loveliness  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  America.  The  town  is  beautiful,  and  something 
more.  Boys  toss  baseballs  on  the  Common,  infants  tan  themselves 
in  safety,  dogs  conduct  their  tunneling  and  exploration.  The 
Common  and  its  tributary  streets  are  quiet.  Beneath  the  exterior, 
an  efficient  organization  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munity; the  townsman  contributes  his  share  but  mainly  he  lives 
here,  uncrowded.  There  is  time ;  there  is  room ;  there  is  even,  of 
a  kind,  peace.  A  society  is  here  founded  on  granite.  No  one  sup- 
poses it  is  perfect.  It  is  not  an  experiment ;  it  was  not  planned  by 
enthusiasts  or  engineers  or  prophets  of  any  kind.  But  out  of  the 
Yankee  nature  and  the  procession  of  blind  force  somehow  dignity 
and  community  decency  were  here  evolved. 

The  New  England  town,  that  is,  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  life.  It  is  a  finished  place.  Concord  was  Concord 
when  Newark  was  a  pup,  the  song  almost  says ;  and  Shirley  will 
be  Shirley  when  Great  Neck  is  swallowed  up.  The  butcher  sells 
meat  to  his  townsmen;  he  does  not  attempt  exports  to  the  Ar- 
gentine. The  turning-mill  makes  cupboards  and  cabinets  for  the 
local  demand ;  it  does  not  expand  into  the  gadget  business,  and  so 
throws  no  families  on  the  town  when  next  year's  fashion  demands 
gadgets  of  aluminum.  Mr.  Stuart  Chase  went  to  Mexico  to  find  a 
community  whose  trades  supported  one  another  in  something 
like  security.  He  found  it,  but  recorded  his  hope  that  some  day 
the  Mexicans  would  have  dentists  and  bathtubs.  In  our  imperfect 
way,  we  could  have  shown  Mr.  Chase  his  desire.  The  butcher's 
boy  grows  up  to  be  a  butcher,  not  a  merchant  prince ;  and  mean- 
while his  teeth  are  taken  care  of  and  he  bathes  in  porcelain, 
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though  while  the  white  tub  continues  to  hold  water  he  will  not 
bathe  in  something  mauve  or  green  that  reproduces  motifs  from 
a  Medici  tomb.  He  has  no  hope  of  unearned  increment  when  a 
hundred  thousand  shall  have  come  to  Shirley  in  1940,  but  he  has 
sunlight  and  clean  air,  quiet,  a  kind  of  safety,  and  leisure  for  his 
friends.  You  will  not  find  him  in  Los  Angeles — and  the  perfect 
state  could  offer  him  nothing  that  is  denied  him  in  Shirley. 

New  England  is  a  finished  place.  Its  destiny  is  that  of  Florence 
or  Venice,  not  Milan,  while  the  American  empire  careens  onward 
toward  its  unpredicted  end.  The  Yankee  capitalist  will  continue 
to  invest  in  that  empire,  while  he  can,  so  that  the  future  will  have 
its  echoes  from  the  past,  and  an  occasional  Union  Stockyards, 
Burlington,  or  United  Fruit  will  demonstrate  that  his  qualities 
are  his  own.  But  he,  who  once  banked  for  the  nation,  will  never 
bank  for  it  again.  The  Yankee  manufacturer  will  compete  less 
and  less  with  the  empire.  He  will  continue  those  specialties  for 
which  his  skills  and  geography  best  fit  him,  but  mainly  he  will 
be  a  part  of  his  section's  symbiosis.  To  find  his  market  in  his 
province,  to  sustain  what  sustains  him,  to  desire  little  more,  to 
expect  even  less — that  is  his  necessity,  but  it  implies  the  security 
of  being  able  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  mirage  that  lures 
the  empire  on.  The  section  becomes  an  economic  system,  a  unity ; 
it  adjusts  itself  in  terms  of  its  own  needs  and  powers. 

The  desire  of  growth  and  domination  is  removed  from  it — 
and  with  the  desire  is  removed  also  their  damnation.  It  will  tran- 
quilly, if  aloofly,  observe  whatever  America  in  the  future  does 
and  becomes,  but  it  is  withdrawn  from  competition  in  that  future. 
Almost  alone  in  America,  it  has  tradition,  continuity.  Not  a  tra- 
dition that  everyone  can  admire,  not  a  continuity  of  perfection, 
but  something  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  flux  of  change  and  drift. 
It  is  the  first  American  section  to  be  finished,  to  achieve  stability 
in  the  conditions  of  its  life.  It  is  the  first  old  civilization,  the  first 
permanent  civilization  in  America. 

It  will  remain,  of  course,  the  place  where  America  is  educated, 
for  the  preeminence  of  its  schools  and  colleges  must  increase  with 
stability,  and  the  place  which  America  visits  for  recreation  and 
for  the  intangible  values  of  finished  things.  It  will  be  the  elder 
glory  of  America,  free  of  smoke  and  clamor,  to  which  the  tourist 
comes  to  restore  his  spirit  by  experiencing  quiet,  ease,  white 
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steeples,  and  the  release  that  withdrawal  from  an  empire  brings. 
It  will  be  the  marble  pillars  rising  above  the  nation's  port. 

Or  if  not,  if  the  world  indeed  faces  into  darkness.  New  Eng- 
land has  the  resources  of  the  Yankee  nature.  They  are  not  only 
the  will  to  tighten  one's  belt  and  hang  on.  They  contain  the  wis- 
dom, of  three  centuries  whose  teaching  was,  finally,  defeat.  They 
contain  the  dynamics  of  a  religion  which  verified  experience  by 
proclaiming  that  man  is  depraved,  that  his  ways  are  evil,  and 
that  his  end  must  be  eternal  loss.  Religion  develops  into  the  cyni- 
cism of  proved  things,  and  the  Yankee  has  experienced  nothing 
but  what  he  was  taught  to  expect.  Out  of  this  wisdom  in  his 
frigid  climate,  against  the  resistance  of  his  granite  fields,  he  built 
his  commonwealth.  It  was  a  superb  equipment  for  his  past;  it 
may  not  be  a  futile  one  for  our  future. 

1.  What  was  the  intellectual  condition  in  New  England  at  the 

time  De  Voto  went  there  to  live  ? 

2.  How  do  yoM  account  for  the  security  of  Jason  and  his  family 

in  time  of  depression  ? 
J.  According  to  Mencken,  what  is  the  best  way  to  be  listed  in 
Who's  Who? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  the  Yankee  thinks  about  himself? 

5.  Describe  a  typical  New  England  town. 


MY   COUNTRYSIDE,   THEN  AND   NOW 
BY  MALCOLM  COWLEY 

Malcolm  Cowley  is  well  known  as  a  free  lance  writer  and  trans- 
lator. For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  associate  editor  of  The 
New  Republic.  He  frequently  contributes  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers articles  of  considerable  significance. 

It  is  not  an  abstraction  for  politicians,  a  capitalized  immensity 
like  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  New  England,  the  Prairie 
States.  My  country  is  tangible,  small,  immediate:  a  Pennsylvania 
valley,  or  rather  a  high  tableland  cut  by  ravines,  lying  between 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  January,  1929.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and 
of  the  author. 
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Chestnut  Ridge  on  the  west  and  Laurel  Hill  on  the  east  and 
south.  By  climbing  to  the  highest  branches  of  a  pine  tree  on  the 
knob  behind  our  barn,  one  can  survey  the  whole  of  my  country, 
from  the  one  steeple  of  Bethel  to  the  stone  house  at  Nolo,  and 
from  the  high  ground  in  the  north,  around  Nicktown,  to  where, 
in  the  south,  the  coke-ovens  of  Vintondale  cut  the  horizon  with 
a  wall  of  smoke. 

Last  summer,  after  twelve  years  of  absence  broken  by  a  few 
hasty  visits,  I  returned  to  my  country  to  find  it  the  same  and 
not  the  same.  It  had  changed  physical^  and  socially;  it  had 
changed  in  fashions  peculiar  to  itself  and  in  other  fashions  that 
were  typical  of  a  whole  cycle  in  American  rural  life. 

When  I  went  away,  in  191 6,  it  had  the  look  of  something  rav- 
ished and  deserted.  The  Vinton  Lumber  Company  had  cut  the 
second-growth  pine,  the  first-growth  hemlock,  the  sugar-maple 
and,  leaving  birch  and  beech  as  unworthy  of  attention,  had  torn 
up  its  twenty  miles  of  railroad  track  and  moved  into  Kentucky. 
Fires  had  followed  the  lumbermen,  turning  thousands  of  acres 
into  black  meadows  where  ashes  stirred  in  the  breeze  like  the 
pollen  of  infernal  flowers.  Mine-tipples  and  culm-banks  were 
toadstools  on  the  bare  hills.  The  poisoned  creeks  ran  orange  with 
sulphur  water.  It  was  as  if  my  country  had  been  occupied  by  an 
invading  army  which  had  wasted  the  resources  of  the  hills,  rav- 
aged the  forests  with  fire  and  steel,  fouled  the  waters,  and  now 
was  slowly  retiring,  without  booty. 

For  one  by  one,  the  settlers  were  drifting  away.  Young  men, 
the  flower  of  their  generation,  tramped  off  to  Pittsburgh  or 
Johnstown  to  look  for  work  in  the  mills.  Some  of  them  went  far- 
ther west.  They  helped  to  open  the  new  mines  of  West  Virginia ; 
they  followed  the  harvest  northward,  week  by  week,  from  Okla- 
homa into  Saskatchewan ;  they  toiled  in  Oregon  sawmills  or 
Michigan  factories,  and  grew  into  landless  men,  trees  without 
roots — the  homeless  peasants  of  the  machine. 

My  country  was  becoming  a  region  of  old  people  and  children. 
The  minority  of  young  men  who  stayed  behind  had  yielded  to 
the  yoke  of  women  and  the  past ;  or  rather,  their  future  had  been 
decided  in  a  fashion  somewhat  more  casual.  There  were,  during 
the  summer,  barn  dances,  hay  rides,  church  festivals  (pronounced 
"festibbles")  and  picnics.  In  winter  there  were  husking  bees  and 
sociables.  Chaperons  were  unknown.  Boys  and  girls  drove  home 
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together,  wrapped  in  lap  robes,  pressed  body  to  body  in  narrow 
sleighs.  Early  in  these  essentially  puritan  lives  there  had  come 
one  or  two  years  of  candid  paganism.  Soon  they  ended;  Vida  or 
Irma  was  "in  trouble" ;  there  was  generally  a  marriage ;  and  a 
boy  of  nineteen,  kept  from  migration,  settled  down  to  his  father's 
life  of  plowing  for  rye  in  September,  for  buckwheat  in  June ;  of 
cutting  mine-props  in  winter  and,  as  time  went  on,  of  driving  his 
family  to  church,  with  his  six  or  eight  children  crowded  in  a  sur- 
rey, on  the  circuit-rider's  alternate  Sundays.  What  magnificent 
families  they  raised  in  my  country!  And  how  sallow  and  tooth- 
less the  women  were  at  thirty ! 

Life  there  was  hard  and  in  its  essentials  tragic.  Youth  was  a 
hurried  episode.  The  few  distractions  of  manhood  were  taken 
seriously :  a  keg  of  beer,  a  few  raucous  songs,  a  fight ;  soon  a  man 
went  down;  the  victor  knelt  over  him,  swinging  his  great  arms 
rhythmically,  like  a  reaper;  somewhere  in  the  crowd  a  woman 
was  screaming.  In  the  morning  all  the  drinkers  except  one  would 
return  to  their  battle  against  starvation. 

It  was  a  battle  in  which  there  were  many  casualties.  Men  died 
in  accidents;  men  died  in  the  mines,  under  a  hundred  tons  of 
rock,  or  in  the  woods  under  a  fallen  tree ;  there  were  women  who 
had  outlived  four  husbands.  There  were  men  who  had  killed 
three  wives  with  milking,  child-bearing,  housework.  And  each  of 
these  tragedies  was  purely  a  family  affair.  Social  feeling  was  al- 
most lacking ;  each  man  worked  alone,  for  his  own  salvation ;  and 
the  lack  of  responsibility  to  the  community  was  shown  in  bad 
roads,  in  primitive  schools,  in  trout  streams  poisoned  by  sawmills, 
in  churches  that  were  never  painted  or  reshingled,  in  forest  fires 
that  no  one  bothered  to  fight. 

My  country  blossomed  a  little  in  its  old  men.  Those  who  sur- 
vived the  hardships  and  accidents  of  middle  age  acquired  a  sort 
of  exhausted  calm,  a  faded  whiteness  like  that  of  rain-washed 
lilacs.  They  sat  in  the  sun,  whittling  and  chewing  tobacco  with 
an  air  of  unalterable  dignity.  They  talked,  choosing  their  words 
slowly,  in  the  drawling  singsong  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains. 
My  country  has  no  dialect  of  its  own,  but  it  has  a  verbal  melody 
which  is  unmistakable;  and  the  speech  of  these  old  men  was  a 
sort  of  chant  that  rose  and  fell  like  the  slow  Allegheny  ridges. 
They  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  hills  were  covered  with  first- 
growth  pine,  when  water  grist  mills  hummed  in  all  the  valleys, 
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when  panthers  slunk  after  white-tailed  deer,  when  every  creek 
and  run  (there  are  no  brooks  in  western  Pennsylvania)  was  full 
of  shadowy  trout. 

My  country,  for  all  its  unsocial  harshness,  for  all  its  emigrants, 
had  then,  and  still  preserves,  a  fund  of  local  patriotism  which  is 
symbolized  by  trout,  white  pine,  and  deer.  The  old  men  used  to 
say,  "Them  days  we  alluz  come  home  with  a  string  of  trout  as 
heavy  as  a  ham.  .  .  .  I  c'n  mind  when  every  pine  we  cut  would 
saw  two  thousand  foot  of  boards.  ...  It  was  nice,  I  tell  ye,  to  go 
huntin'  atter  deer."  They  tried  to  hide  their  enthusiasm  under 
these  practical  judgments,  but  it  was  obvious  that  these  fish, 
these  trees,  these  beasts  had  more  than  a  practical  value:  they 
were  the  totems  of  a  tribe.  To  catch  a  trout,  to  cut  a  virgin  pine, 
or  to  shoot  a  twelve-tined  buck  was  almost  a  ritual  act:  it  was 
like  sacrificing  a  white  bull  to  the  god  Mithra. 

There  were  no  longer  any  deer  in  my  country.  The  white  pines 
which  once  had  covered  it  were  reduced  to  a  few  weevily  saplings. 
The  trout  had  been  poisoned  by  sawmills  or  sulphur  from  the 
mines.  The  young  men  were  dispersing,  the  farms  were  neglected, 
and  soon  my  country  would  be  a  fire-blackened  wilderness  with  a 
few  old  houses  crumbling  in  the  midst  of  overgrown  fields.  So  at 
least  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  summer  of  191 6. 

II 

I  was  to  see  many  deserted  countrysides  during  the  next  twelve 
years.  In  Vermont,  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, I  would  find  stone  fences  precisely  marking  the  boundaries 
of  non-existent  fields,  and  clumps  of  lilacs  to  show  where  villages 
had  stood.  In  tidewater  Virginia  I  would  see  whole  townships 
abandoned  to  scrub  pine  and  sassafras.  There,  thinking  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  boast  that  after  he  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley  a 
crow  flying  through  it  would  have  to  carry  his  own  provisions,  I 
reflected  that  peace  was  often  no  less  destructive  than  war.  That 
year  an  old  Pennsylvania  farmer  had  told  me  of  driving  for 
twenty  miles  in  Armstrong  County,  through  what  had  been  a 
prosperous  farming  district,  and  of  finding  not  so  much  as  a  fork- 
ful of  hay  to  feed  his  horses. 

When  I  returned  to  my  country  last  summer  I  half  expected  to 
encounter  the  same  condition.  Instead,  the  population  had  in- 
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creased.  The  nearest  village  was  crowded  with  new  houses.  The 
farms,  though  few  of  them  seemed  prosperous,  at  least  were  occu- 
pied. The  roads  were  admirable.  It  was  obvious  that  the  women 
had  improved  their  own  position;  they  looked  somehow  less 
weary,  less  indifferent,  and  even  the  boys  who  played  by  the 
roadside  were  rather  less  unkempt.  A  new  brick  high  school  was 
rising  near  the  site  of  the  little  building  where  sixty  of  us  chil- 
dren, a  turbulent  roomful  divided  into  five  classes,  had  recited 
turn  by  turn  to  the  same  discouraged  teacher. 

However,  the  change  in  my  country  was  not  confined  to  its 
physical  appearance :  the  social  attitude  of  our  neighbors  had  de- 
veloped like  their  roads  and  schools.  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
old  individualism  of  life  on  lonely  farms  had  almost  disappeared. 
People  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  had  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  a  collectivity:  a  village,  a  township,  a 
lodge,  a  church.  They  judged  actions  by  their  social  effects,  and 
spoke  of  a  successful  man  as  being  "a  credit  to  the  town."  For- 
merly they  would  have  said,  with  the  same  note  of  admiration, 
"Milt  knows  how  to  take  care  of  hisself." 

It  was  this  new  collectivism  which  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
organizers  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  when  they  appeared  in  my  coun- 
try five  years  ago  last  summer.  They  were  aided  also  by  a  sort  of 
particularism,  a  regional  pride;  for  there  was  hardly  a  man  of 
twenty-one  in  the  upland  villages — as  distinguished  from  the 
mining  towns  of  the  valley — who  was  not  white,  Protestant,  and 
for  three  generations  a  native.  There  was  hardly  a  man  who  did 
not  take  the  Klan  oath;  and  the  local  sentiment  was  so  unani- 
mous that  there  was  practically  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
Everybody  knew  that  Squire  Adam  Diffenbaugh  had  been  the  first 
to  join,  and  that  Preacher  Cameron,  who  was  almost  the  last,  had 
become  the  most  fanatical  member.  In  the  Hemphill  family  there 
were  seven  Klansmen.  If  wash  day  happened  to  follow  a  Klan 
meeting,  all  seven  robes  would  hang  on  the  Hemphill  line,  in  full 
view  of  every  automobile  that  passed  along  the  state  highway. 

The  robes  hang  there  no  longer.  By  the  summer  of  1928  the 
Klan  was  practically  dead  in  my  country.  It  had  died  in  a  series  of 
quarrels  over  money,  in  the  defalcation  of  a  treasurer,  in  a  feud 
between  the  Diffenbaughs  and  Preacher  Cameron,  and  also  to 
some  extent  in  the  growth  of  rival  orders.  The  forces  which  pro- 
duced the  Klan  were  perhaps  as  strong  as  ever,  but  fortunately 
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the  group  instinct  and  the  spirit  of  regionalism  were  being  di- 
rected toward  less  questionable  ends. 

They  were  directed  toward  the  building  of  new  schools,  the  re- 
surfacing of  the  roads,  the  better  enforcement  of  the  forest  and 
game  laws.  Local  pride,  as  expressed  in  these  improvements,  has 
raised  the  taxes  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent.  Government  and 
law  are  beginning  to  play  a  vaster  part  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. In  my  day  they  were  represented  almost  solely  by  a  con- 
stable and  a  squire ;  now,  in  addition,  I  found  game  wardens,  fire 
wardens,  state  troopers,  prohibition  agents,  inspectors  of  various 
sorts,  forest  rangers.  .  .  .  And  the  effects  of  all  this  supervision 
were  beginning  to  be  seen. 

There  have  been  no  forest  fires  in  my  country  this  year  or  last, 
for  the  first  time  in  three  decades.  Deer  have  become  so  plentiful 
that  in  some  places  they  have  stripped  the  underbrush  of  bark 
and  leaves  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head.  Stray  dogs  and  cats,  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  game,  are  exterminated  systemati- 
cally. Sawmills  are  almost  violently  encouraged  not  to  pollute  the 
waters.  A  fishing  club  of  farmers  and  miners,  formed  three  years 
ago,  has  stocked  several  streams,  and  in  these  one  can  catch 
nearly  as  many  trout  as  in  my  grandfather's  day.  Even  the  white 
pines  are  coming  back,  though  more  slowly:  they  are  creeping 
into  the  deserted  fields;  the  edge  of  the  forest  shows  a  line  of 
deeper  green. 

And  my  country,  now  that  its  local  symbols  have  been  re- 
stored, no  longer  lives  in  the  past.  It  has  found  salvation  of  a 
sort,  even  though  its  economic  problems  remain  unsolved.  Mi- 
gration to  the  cities  has  almost  ceased;  perhaps,  in  this  era  of 
collectivism,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  desertion,  as  a  guilty 
form  of  disloyalty.  At  any  rate,  the  young  men  are  staying  at 
home. 

Ill 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  these  changes  are  t5^ical  of 
the  whole  United  States.  Our  nation  is  much  less  standardized 
than  its  critics  like  to  believe;  they  generally  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  our  regionalistic  forces,  not  all  of  which  are  losing 
their  power.  Each  county,  each  township,  has  an  individuality  of 
its  own;  it  grows  or  decays;  it  loses  or  retains  its  inhabitants. 
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Emigration  to  manufacturing  centers  is  still  a  feature  of  our  na- 
tional life,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universal ;  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  scattered  districts  which,  like  my  birthplace,  are  holding 
the  loyalty  of  their  own  people. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  wide  regions  in  which  gen- 
eral farming  has  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Some  of  these,  but  not 
many,  have  been  given  back  to  the  forest ;  vast  as  is  the  number 
of  abandoned  farms,  it  is  not  so  vast  as  we  might  expect.  One 
district  after  another  has  found  means  of  sustaining  its  separate 
life.  In  central  New  York  hundreds  of  communities  that  might 
otherwise  cease  to  exist  are  supported  by  dairy  farming;  others, 
in  the  Hudson  Valley,  have  turned  to  growing  fruits ;  the  lumber 
industry  has  become  stabilized,  permanent,  in  many  parts  of 
Maine ;  Aroostook  County  depends  on  its  potato  crop ;  Cape  Cod 
derives  more  revenue  from  tourists  than  it  ever  had  from  whal- 
ing. ...  All  these  are  cases  in  which  the  solution  was  economic. 
There  is  a  striking  example,  however,  of  a  town  that  refused  to 
die — of  a  district  that  found  salvation  almost  in  spite  of  economic 
laws. 

In  the  autumn  of  19 18,  while  our  troops  were  hammering  at  the 
Kriemhilde  Line,  ten  thousand  square  miles  in  northeastern  Min- 
nesota were  laid  waste  by  forest  fires.  The  property  damage  was 
nearly  a  hundred  millions — I  am  quoting  the  newspapers  of  the 
day — and  over  a  thousand  lives  were  lost.  Cellars  and  wells  in 
the  devastated  area  were  choked  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  tried  to  find  refuge  from  the  flames. 

Cloquet,  a  town  almost  in  the  center  of  this  region,  suffered 
even  more  than  its  neighbors.  When  the  inhabitants  straggled 
back  from  Duluth  a  few  days  later  they  found  that  their  houses 
were  so  many  heaps  of  ashes.  The  lumber  mills  on  which  their 
livelihood  depended  had  disappeared.  The  forests  that  fed  the 
mills  were  forests  no  longer.  There  was  talk  among  the  lumber- 
men of  abandoning  the  site  and  moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Economically,  it  seemed  that  Cloquet  had  no  further  reason  for 
existence. 

However,  the  inhabitants  showed  a  stubborn  loyalty  that  can 
only  be  admired:  they  refused  to  desert  the  town.  The  lumber 
companies,  with  the  same  sort  of  loyalty,  began  seeking  for  new 
resources;  they  rebuilt  the  mills;  they  embarked  on  the  manu- 
facture of  new  products.  With  not  a  tree  standing  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  as  I  am  told  is  the  case  at  present,  Cloquet  must  be  a 
very  curious  lumber  town ;  but  it  has  tapped  new  forests  at  a  dis- 
tance; its  industries  are  thriving.  Evidently,  if  the  will  exists, 
the  economic  problems  of  a  rural  community  can  very  often  be 
solved. 

In  my  own  country  this  solution  is  still  to  be  found.  ''Times  is 
hard,"  our  neighbors  say:  the  few  mines  that  are  working  pay  a 
non-union  scale  of  wages ;  potatoes  this  autumn  brought  less  than 
they  have  for  two  decades;  buckwheat  and  rye  scarcely  repay 
the  cost  of  raising  them ;  there  is  no  market  for  hay ;  timber  has 
been  cut  so  rapidly  since  the  chestnut  blight  that  the  local  mar- 
ket is  glutted,  and  "a  man  c'n  har'ly  earn  wages  in  his  own 
woods" ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  young  men  are  no  longer  drifting 
to  the  cities  or  the  West;  they  are  doing  their  pioneering  at 
home. 

For  most  of  them  the  problem  of  finding  work  has  proved  none 
too  easy.  They  are  compensated,  however,  by  the  privilege  of 
living  in  their  own  country,  among  friends ;  and  a  few  have  even 
made  opportunities  for  themselves  which  might  have  been  closed 
to  them  in  a  city.  Elmer  Moody,  at  thirty-five,  has  just  retired 
with  a  comfortable  fortune  after  fifteen  years  of  selling  automo- 
biles. Merton  Ward,  whom  I  remember  as  the  bad  boy  of  the 
second-reader  class,  is  one  of  the  few  rural  storekeepers  who 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  new  conditions ;  his  business  is  grow- 
ing. Milt  Peters  has  become  a  lumberman.  Starting  after  the  War 
with  no  capital  except  his  government  bonus,  he  has  acquired  a 
sawmill,  two  motor  trucks,  a  reputation  for  thoroughness,  and 
several  valuable  tracts  of  timber.  He  leaves  no  waste  behind  him ; 
he  is  bent  on  making  a  fortune  out  of  tops  and  branches  which 
the  Vinton  Lumber  Company  would  have  left  to  rot.  And  he  is 
employing  nearly  a  dozen  men  of  his  own  age  and  his  own  lo- 
cality. 

To-day,  as  in  other  country  districts,  it  is  the  aged  who  are 
leaving  their  homes.  Old  J.  L.  Edwards,  the  only  man  of  wealth 
in  the  township,  has  bought  a  farm  in  Georgia  where  the  winters 
are  less  severe.  Bill  George,  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Army  of 
the  West,  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  prisoner  at  And'ersonville, 
has  gone  to  live  with  his  eldest  son,  a  clerk  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  returned  last  summer  for  a  brief  visit,  but  it  may  be 
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his  last;  I  hear  that  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  he  is  looking 
"purty  dauncy." 

With  the  young  men  working  at  home  and  the  old  men  mov- 
ing away,  my  country  has  become  what  America  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  very  seldom  is — a  land  of  youth. 

IV 

On  the  second  day  of  my  visit  I  went  to  the  swimming  hole  in 
Blacklick  Creek,  a  hundred  yards  below  the  White  Mill  Dam. 

I  remembered  it  as  a  pool  in  the  deep  woods,  black  and  still, 
with  a  school  of  minnows  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  in 
the  sunlight,  and  humming-birds  moving  from  flower  to  flower 
along  the  bank.  Usually  it  was  the  haunt  of  silence.  At  infrequent 
intervals  it  was  invaded  by  half  a  dozen  boys  who  stood  shivering 
and  naked  in  the  water,  one  or  two  of  them  able  to  venture  a  few 
strokes  and  all  of  them  splashing  and  shouting  as  if  the  stillness 
were  an  enemy  to  be  conjured  away. 

This  time  the  swimming  hole  was  crowded  with  young  men, 
children,  girls  in  their  teens,  and  middle-aged  women  who  had 
never  worn  a  bathing  suit  before.  All  of  the  boys  could  swim  and 
a  few  were  really  skilful.  However,  it  was  the  presence  of  women 
that  astonished  me.  No  one  familiar  with  the  position  of  farm 
wives  in  my  country  could  fail  to  gasp  at  finding  them  here  in 
the  water,  under  the  trees,  at  a  time  when  there  were  socks  to 
mend  and  dewberries  to  preserve. 

Their  right  to  the  swimming  hole — a  right  significant  of  all 
the  little  revolutions  by  which  the  life  of  American  country  wom- 
en is  being  transformed — had  not  been  won  without  a  struggle.  I 
heard  that  Preacher  Cameron  had  declaimed  against  it  on  three 
successive  Sundays. 

Reverend  Elisha  Cameron,  as  he  signed  his  letters,  was  a 
powerful  figure,  the  father,  by  two  wives,  of  fifteen  children, 
twelve  of  whom  were  living.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
township  for  his  deer-stalking  and  his  skill  in  catching  trout.  To 
the  improvement  of  roads  and  schools,  to  the  rights  of  women, 
and  the  comforts  of  life  he  was  hostile  or  indifferent:  he  was  an 
individualist,  drawing  a  personal  inspiration  from  the  Bible; 
hunting,  fishing,  damning,  and  exhorting  with  the  same  vehem- 
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ence,  the  same  lonely  fire.  In  some  ways  he  typified  the  older 
standards  of  the  country. 

He  was  envied  for  his  bags  of  game.  He  was  respected  for  his 
fecundity  no  less  than  for  his  picturesque  faith.  There  had  always 
been  many  to  follow  him  even  when,  as  in  the  dispute  over  the 
swimming  hole,  he  was  opposing  popular  new  customs.  But  his 
prestige  was  threatened  by  a  series  of  minor  disagreements;  it 
was  seriously  compromised  by  his  failure  to  repay  a  loan;  and 
it  finally  disappeared  in  a  curious  affair  which  brought  two  in- 
stincts of  my  country  into  opposition. 

Milt  Diffenbaugh,  killed  in  a  mine  accident,  had  married  the 
preacher's  second  daughter.  He  was  buried  with  some  pomp  in 
the  graveyard  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Blacklick.  There  was 
a  quarrel,  however,  between  the  Diffenbaugh  clan  and  Milt's 
young  widow,  in  which  Preacher  Cameron  took  his  daughter's 
side.  Milt's  body  was  exhumed  from  the  Diffenbaugh  plot,  with 
the  preacher  helping  the  undertaker,  and  carried  to  a  lonely  bury- 
ing ground  in  Centre  County.  From  that  day  the  preacher's  in- 
fluence disappeared.  He,  the  official  representative  of  Protestant- 
ism in  my  country,  the  local  head  of  what  was  almost  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  had  outraged  our  instinctive  reverence  for  the 
dead,  had  committed  a  sacrilege.  And,  in  Preacher  Cameron's  de- 
feat, the  causes  he  supported  were  compromised:  the  Klan  lost 
other  members;  card  parties  and  dances  were  held  for  high 
school  students;  part  of  the  past  was  swept  away.  The  swim- 
ming hole  was  opened  to  country  wives. 

Standing  knee-deep  in  the  muddy  water  that  afternoon  was 
Millie  Armstrong,  the  preacher's  eldest  daughter,  the  mother  of 
six  children  at  twenty-nine,  and  a  rebel  against  his  patriarchal 
standards. 


The  new  pastor  arrived  a  few  days  later.  He  was  a  young 
man:  brisk,  tolerant,  rather  sententious,  and  eager  to  work  for 
what  he  called  ^'the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity." Obviously  he  would  lead  no  crusade  against  the  swim- 
ming hole.  After  a  short  conversation  he  invited  me  to  a  picnic 
and  conference  at  which  plans  for  community  service  would  be 
discussed. 
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I  liked  the  young  pastor  for  his  easy  enthusiasms,  but  strangely 
I  regretted  old  Cameron's  lean  shoulders,  his  bitter  faith,  his  blue 
eyes  quick  to  spy  out  a  deer  or  a  sinner.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
village  improved;  I  admired  the  new  spirit  of  collectivism  less 
for  itself  than  for  its  effects;  but  still  I  could  not  help  looking 
backwards.  My  country  had  once  possessed  a  tragic  power,  a  sort 
of  cold  majesty  that  was  melting  in  this  more  genial  age.  I  felt 
like  seeking  the  past.  And  so  on  the  morning  of  the  picnic,  which 
fell  on  the  day  before  my  visit  ended,  I  did  not  drive  to  town ; 
instead,  I  went  rambling  through  the  pasture-lot.  After  a  time  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  knob  and  climbed  the  old  pine  tree  from 
which  all  my  country  is  visible. 

It  stands  some  distance  behind  the  farmhouse,  alone  in  a  bare 
field,  with  its  branches  twisted  northward  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  Branch  after  branch  they  spread  like  Egyptian 
fans  of  ostrich  feathers  or  separate  terraces  of  moss,  hiding  the 
ground  from  the  watcher  who  has  climbed  to  the  top.  There,  a 
perpetual  breeze  creeps  through  the  needles,  exhaling  the  odor  of 
dried  herbs  and  a  rustle  of  heavy  silk. 

Perched  on  the  highest  branch,  I  looked  southward  to  the  road, 
once  known  as  the  Clay  Pike  and  now  transformed  into  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Highway.  It  rippled  with  an  unbroken  stream  of 
motor  cars,  bound  east  to  the  mines  of  Nant-y-glo,  bound  for  the 
picnic,  bound  west  beyond  the  ridges,  bound  nowhere  in  particu- 
lar. South  of  the  highway  was  the  deep  ravine  where  the  Black- 
lick  flowed,  its  orange  water  sometimes  visible  between  the  trees. 
The  horizon  west  of  the  valley  was  closed  by  Duncan's  Knob, 
the  limit  of  the  lands  that  my  great-great-uncle  had  claimed. 
South  and  southeast  was  a  file  of  parallel  mountains,  ridge  on 
ridge,  growing  bluer  and  fainter  as  they  marched  into  the  sky. 
Bands  of  lightning  were  playing  over  the  last  ridge. 

In  the  nearer  distance  I  began  to  distinguish  familiar  sites.  A 
crumbling  chimney  in  a  pasture  lot  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
cabin  which  James  Duncan,  the  deerslayer  and  pine-butcher,  had 
hewn  from  the  forest  log  by  log.  He  lay  buried  near-by,  under  a 
blasted  tree.  It  was  his  son  Thomas  who  built  the  White  Mill,  first 
of  the  water  grist  mills  along  our  streams,  now  standing  idle  as  a 
memorial  to  the  days  of  more  prosperous  farming.  Empty  also 
was  the  clearing  where  the  Vinton  sawmills  had  devoured  the 
hardwood  and  hemlock  of  twenty  thousand  acres.  A  rash  on  a 
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distant  hillside,  livid ly  gleaming  in  an  island  of  sunlight  among 
the  clouds,  was  the  culm-bank  and  abandoned  tipple  of  what  had 
been  Mine  No.  6. 

The  history  of  my  country,  like  that  of  so  many  American  dis- 
tricts, and  perhaps  like  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  had  been 
a  slow  exhausting  of  resources.  Then  men  in  coonskin  caps,  the 
fierce  Scotch-Irish  of  the  frontier,  had  driven  away  the  larger 
game.  Their  sons,  who  cleared  the  fields,  had  cut  almost  the 
last  of  the  virgin  forest,  and  the  next  two  generations  had  worn 
out  the  arable  soil.  My  country  to-day  was  fed  with  minerals,  but 
the  coal  in  time  would  be  exhausted,  and  then  ?  .  .  .  I  had  no  fear 
for  what  would  come.  The  hills  had  shown  a  power  of  recupera- 
tion; the  trees  were  creeping  back  into  the  desolate  choppings 
where  fire  had  raged ;  the  fields  were  resting  for  other  tasks  under 
a  blanket  of  white-top  and  goldenrod.  The  people,  too,  were  pre- 
paring for  the  future ;  they  felt  a  common  aim ;  they  would  find 
other  resources  inevitably. 

Out  of  the  village,  borne  by  the  low  winds  that  precede  a  storm, 
came  the  ring  of  hammers  from  the  carpenters  at  work  on  the 
new  school. 

J.  What  contrast  does  the  author  draw? 

2.  To  what  does  he  attribute  this  difference? 

J.  To  what  extent  can  these  changes  be  applied  to  the  nation? 

4.  What  has  been  the  most  prominent  fact  of  American  history , 

according  to  the  author? 

5.  Why  is  he  optimistic  ? 
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Anyone  can  tell  a  New  Englander  from  a  Southerner  by  his 
speech.  An  expert  phonetician  can  name  the  State  from  which  a 
man  comes,  and  usually  the  county,  frequently  the  city,  and 
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sometimes  the  very  street  as  well.  There  is,  however,  an  enor- 
mous geographical  division  of  this  country  which  has  few  dialec- 
tical peculiarities  and  none  that  the  layman  can  distinguish.  An 
expert,  hearing  a  native  of  these  parts,  must  listen  attentively 
in  order  to  classify  the  subject.  The  native  will  eventually  be- 
tray himself  by  a  few  inconspicuous  signs.  He  will  say  ''laig" 
for  *'leg,"  though  he  will  not  say  "aig"  for  "egg."  He  will  say 
"jest"  instead  of  "just,"  though  he  will  not  say  "jestice."  There 
is  one  sound  which  he  will  invariably  butcher,  the  sound  of  au 
in  such  words  as  "haughty,"  "naughty,"  "daughter,"  and  "Au- 
gust." And  whatever  his  words,  he  will  speak  them  in  a  tune 
that  is  just  a  little  different,  too  little  for  untrained  ears  to 
identify,  from  that  sung  by  any  other  group  of  Americans.  It  is 
a  sort  of  rubato  rhythm  that  retards  the  utterance  of  certain 
key-words  in  any  sentence  and,  without  stressing  them,  gives 
them  the  emphasis  of  prolonged  time-intervals.  This  is  the  drawl, 
made  notorious  by  one  kind  of  fiction.  The  Southern  drawl  is 
a  chant,  but  this  drawl  is  a  hesitation.  And  that,  apart  from 
differences  of  vocabulary,  is  about  the  sum  of  speech  peculiari- 
ties in  this  vast  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  a  much  smaller  sum 
than  that  of  the  Middle  West,  New  England,  or  the  South. 

Now  there  may  be  significance  in  this  fact.  It  may  indicate 
something  about  the  natives  of  these  parts — may  be  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  identity.  There  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  it.  One, may  remark  that  a  people  so 
barren  of  speech  idiosyncrasies  must  be  a  dull  and  unindividual 
race.  Or  one  may  observe  that  theirs  is  probably  the  purest 
English  spoken  on  the  continent.  As  a  native  of  this  section,  one 
who  faithfully  flattens  the  au  to  this  day,  I  have  never  decided 
which  point  of  view  comes  nearer  to  suggesting  the  truth  about 
the  Intermountain  West. 

We  are  undoubtedly  a  race,  we  Westerners,  though  mostly  we 
fail  to  understand  the  implications  of  our  unity.  If  you  are  a 
Bostonian  to  whom  Cincinnati  seems  so  far  west  that  it  must 
be  a  Pacific  port,  or  to  whom  Omaha  is  a  State,  you  can  offend 
us  by  lumping  us  as  Westerners  with  Chicagoans,  with  the  elec- 
torate who  keep  Senator  LaFollette  in  office,  and  with  the  Ku 
Kluxers  of  Indiana.  It  is  a  graver  offense  to  speak  of  us  as  West- 
erners along  with  Kansans,  Nebraskans,  and  lowans.  But  the  out- 
rage we  will  not  permit  is  your  bland  impulse  to  call  us  West- 
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erners  and  then,  without  a  filter,  to  apply  the  same  term  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles.  If  Californians  are  Westerners,  then,  be 
assured,  we  live  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Not  the  least  hope  that  inspires  this  essay  is  the  hope  that  I 
may  help  to  attach  to  the  word  West  the  geographical  implica- 
tions it  has  in  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  it  properly  ap- 
plies. Briefly,  then,  the  West  is  the  Intermountain  West,  the 
land  that  is  dominated  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  fact  that 
there  are  no  ranges  called  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  only  a  minor 
paradox  in  this  wholly  paradoxical  land,  and  need  disturb  no 
one.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  are  West. 
Nevada  is  West  by  attraction.  The  eastern  fringe  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  is  West,  but  the  rest  of  them  is  something  else 
— littoral,  or  Pacific,  or  what  you  will,  anything  to  indicate  that 
the  life  lived  there  differs  in  fundamental  ways  from  that  lived 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Rockies.  California  is  not  West,  oh, 
decidedly  and  emphatically  and  with  all  the  insistence  of  our 
nature,  California  is  not  West.  To  our  sorrow,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  are  not  West,  for  they  are  Southwest,  and  Spanish  and 
Indian  civilisation  separates  them  from  us.  We  should  like  to 
claim  them;  we  regret  them  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  much  more  (I  cannot  courteously  point  out  how 
much  more)  than  we  regret  California.  The  lines  of  this  de- 
marcation are  sharp  and  the  land  that  it  sets  off  is  an  entity; 
it  once  had  a  separate  civilization,  and  remnants  of  that  civiliza- 
tion are  part  of  us  today.  Actually,  Cheyenne  is  not  much  farther 
west  than  North  Platte,  but  spiritually,  in  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion, they  are  unmistakably  distinct.  Cheyenne  is  West,  whereas 
North  Platte  is  Middle  West.  And,  we  must  patiently  insist, 
there  is  a  difference. 

What  is  that  difference?  Perhaps  I  am  no  fit  person  to  ex- 
plain, for  the  necessities  of  the  two  professions  I  practice  have 
forced  me,  the  West  being  what  it  is,  to  spend  a  large  part  of  my 
life  elsewhere.  Of  the  last  twelve  years,  I  have  not  spent  a  total 
of  three  in  the  West,  and  those  three  are  the  aggregate  of  tem- 
porary stays.  And,  it  is  only  fair  to  confess,  a  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  West  have  accused  me  of  intolerably  misrepresent- 
ing my  native  land;  and  a  number  of  organizations,  of  the  kind 
that  adopt  Resolutions,  have  whereas-ed  me  half  deaf  with  con- 
demnation on  the  same  grounds.  But  that  is  a  custom  of  the 
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country  and  must  not  be  thought  of  as  heartfelt.  And  anyway,  it 
is  time  that  the  Easterners  who  understand  us,  good  folk  like  Mr. 
Struthers  Burt,  Mrs.  Gerould,  and  Mrs.  Rinehart,  had  some  na- 
tive annotations,  and  mine  will  do  as  well  as  any,  pending  the 
appearance  of  someone  more  acceptable  to  the  luncheon-clubs. 

II 

It  happens  that,  while  I  write  this,  I  am  at  the  easternmost 
corner  of  Cape  Cod,  where  the  fog  has  not  lifted  for  a  total  of 
twelve  hours  in  four  weeks.  The  last  five  years  I  have  spent  in 
Chicago,  where,  by  local  admission,  there  are  two  seasons,  August 
and  winter,  the  former  occurring  every  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and 
where  sunlight  is  as  much  a  matter  of  rumor  as  the  Southern 
Cross.  The  four  years  preceding  the  Chicago  ordeal  I  spent  in 
Boston,  and  the  climate  of  Boston  need  not  be  more  than  alluded 
to.  When  I  think  back  over  these  years  of  exile  from  the  sun,  I 
invariably  conclude  that  such  punishments  are  visited  on  West- 
erners who  were  tourists  in  previous  existences,  and  Kim's  Lama 
would  understand  them. 

The  glory  of  the  eagle,  you  will  remember,  was  looking  at  the 
sun.  The  West  is  the  land  of  the  eagle,  for  the  sun  shines  there. 
Our  sun  is  not  an  occasional  visitor,  for  the  unpoetic  fact  is  that 
it  shines  on  us  thirty  days  (and  from  May  to  December,  one 
more)  out  of  thirty-one.  Still  less  is  it  a  reluctant  luminescence 
veiled  with  mists.  It  is  instead  a  vital,  penetrating  influence,  a 
physical  and  a  metaphysical  immanence.  It  is  a  living  element. 
As  the  elder  god,  it  has  been  everywhere  worshiped  far  oftener 
than  any  other,  save  in  purely  Nordic  climates  where  as  an  absent 
god  it  has  had  an  anonymous  altar,  and  this  vital  principle  molds 
us  Westerners  from  the  moment  we  are  conceived.  Sunlight  is 
bred  in  us.  There  is  little  chiaroscuro  in  our  lives.  We  perhaps  lose 
something  in  subtlety,  bearing  in  mind  that  crepuscular,  mist- 
born  attenuations  of  mood  are  well  thought  of  by  the  more  cor- 
rect individuals.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  sun-worshipers,  as 
folk  whose  lives  are  swayed  by  the  elder  deity,  we  have  moods 
that  are  distinctly  pagan — and  paganism,  I  understand,  is  cham- 
pioned by  the  same  people.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  a 
hearty  paganism  was  attainable  in  Manhattan,  where  the  sun  is 
mostly  a  mere  nimbus  in  the  sky.  No  doubt  the  will  is  accepted 
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as  the  deed,  and  a  good  fearless  talk  in  Somebody's  Stables  will 
do  as  a  substitute  for  such  orgies  as  the  Moquis  or  the  Utes  or 
the  Blackfeet,  or  we  Westerners,  their  vicars,  indulge  in  at  sea- 
sonable times. 

In  the  West,  too,  we  have  seasons.  In  the  last  twelve  years  I 
have  seen  but  one  spring,  and  for  that  heaven  sent  me  back  to 
the  mountains.  Here  in  the  West  the  four  seasons  are  distinct 
and  they  come  at  the  appointed  time.  Life,  literature,  and  art 
are  all  bound  up  with  the  seasons,  and  folklore  attests  their  im- 
portance. In  the  spring,  for  instance,  the  earth  proverbially  makes 
the  sunwise  turn,  sap  runs  upward,  nature  germinates  all  about 
one,  one's  blood  leaps  with  the  reawakening,  and  desire  looking 
toward  birth  rises  with  the  warming  earth.  Folk  festivals  acknowl- 
edge the  mystery  of  reawakening,  whether  as  Easter  or  the  Pass- 
over or  the  earthy  frankness  of  the  rites  that  Frazer  discusses  in 
The  Golden  Bough.  Think  now  of  spring  as  it  comes  to  the  fog- 
bound coast  of  New  England,  or,  through  sleet  and  chill,  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  There  is  no  sun  in  it,  no  warmth,  no  budding  of  an 
inner  fire,  and  I  wonder  that  maids  are  ever  married  in  these 
climes,  or  children  ever  begotten.  For  how  can  life  make  the  sun- 
wise turn  when  a  chill  wind  is  blowing  black  clouds  off  Lake 
Michigan  to  crowd  the  smoke  pall  still  lower  over  Chicago  ?  Jazz 
and  hooch  and  peripheral  stimulation,  I  suppose,  must  supply 
the  place  of  the  vital  principle.  Well,  in  the  West  we  are  a  re- 
sponsive people,  having  spring  to  respond  to.  So  with  the  other 
seasons.  You  will  find  in  our  blood  vestigial  impulses  that  may 
mean  to  puzzled  Easterners  that  we  are  emotional  folk,  but  are 
really  the  promptings  of  the  Beltane  Fires  and  Allhallow  Summer. 

Above  all,  the  West  is  a  beautiful  country,  even  when  it  is 
hideous.  It  is,  one  must  understand,  both  mountains  and  desert: 
they  merge  into  each  other,  and  you  can  step  from  one  to  its 
antithesis  in  three  strides.  At  one  hand  will  be  a  spruce  forest  or 
a  field  of  melons,  and  at  the  other  the  ground  will  be  corrupt 
with  alkali  and  greasewood.  You  may  choose  either  element  or  a 
blend  of  both.  It  takes  a  certain  hardiness  to  choose  the  desert, 
for  one  who  is  not  habituated  to  it  is  oppressed  by  desolation.  But 
the  choice  is  repaid.  No  other  life  is  quite  so  rich  in  colors  or 
perfumes,  and  none  is  so  intimately  aware  of  the  basic  rhythm 
of  the  earth,  the  blueprint  plans  of  creation.  In  the  West  we  say 
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that  when  a  man  has  once  lived  in  the  desert,  he  will  come  back 
to  it  again.  He  will. 

But  the  mountains  are  more  lovely  still.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  describe  them,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to  deal 
seriously  with  those  who  have  not  seen  them.  Men  are  impelled 
to  love  the  countryside  in  which  they  live.  Therefore  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  great  pathos  that  the  love  of  millions  of  people 
must  be  expended  on  the  monotony,  the  swamps,  the  abortive 
hills,  the  flatness  and  the  sameness  of  the  Middle  West.  There 
will  yet  be  a  philosopher  to  explain  the  Middle  West  by  its  un- 
imaginative landscape.  That  it  is  a  soul-sick  region  is  attested  by 
its  literature.  Miss  Gather,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Mr.  Floyd  Dell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haldeman-Julius,  Miss  Suckow,  Mr.  Frederick, 
Mr.  Muilenberg,  and  lesser  novelists  are  significantly  unanimous 
in  reporting  its  frustration,  dullness,  and  spiritual  insolvency. 
The  horizon  of  the  Middle  West  is  a  flat  ring,  and  nowhere  that 
you  go  in  it,  save  in  upper  Wisconsin,  will  you  find  relief.  It  is 
monotonous  as  a  picket  fence,  and  its  beauty  is  only  that  of  flat 
surfaces,  weak  colors,  and  the  tamed  and  cautious  order  of  its 
farms.  As  a  result,  nervous  depression  is  the  commonplace  mood 
of  the  Middle  West.  But  in  the  West  the  horizon  is  a  line  of 
peaks,  with  gigantic  perspectives,  played  over  by  barbaric  colors 
that  are  a  persistent  fire  in  the  mountain  sun. 

This  great  beauty  of  line  and  color  definitely  preserves  the 
West  from  the  neurasthenias  of  the  prairies.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  typical  Westerner  is  a  beauty-lover.  Far  from  it.  But 
one  does  not  have  to  be  eloquent  about  beauty,  or  even  to  be 
aware  of  it,  in  order  to  obey  its  influence.  A  very  platitude  of 
psychology  says  that  loveliness  is  a  spiritual  antiseptic,  a  tonic. 
It  is  an  inoculation  against  melancholy,  and  its  baleful  fruits  of 
compulsion  and  inhibition.  And  even  the  worst  atrocity  inflicted 
on  the  West,  the  fiction  of  cowboys  and  stage-robbers,  recognizes 
as  a  Western  characteristic  a  certain  spiritual  resiliency  backed 
by  an  inner  serenity.  The  Westerner  has  a  typical  humorous 
irony,  and  the  word  I  need  to  describe  it  is  obviously  ''hard- 
boiled."  He  does  not  join  the  bonanza  hunts  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  He  is  the  only  practicing  cynic  in  America.  You  will  not 
palm  off  on  him  any  kind  of  millennium  whatsoever:  political, 
economic,  or  social.  You  cannot  drum  up  anywhere  in  the  West 
a  corporal's  guard  of  adherents  to  any  plan  for  ushering  perfec- 
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tion — whereas  the  moment  you  unfold  the  standard  in  Indiana  or 
Iowa,  New  York  or  California,  oh,  especially  California,  the  mob 
rushing  to  raise  it  is  a  stampede.  Nor  will  any  swami,  bahai,  or 
mystical  Hindu  gatgoober  convert  him  to  concentration,  rhythmic  I 
belly-breathing,  or  the  music  of  the  spheres.  His  soul  is  acidulous 
and  tonic — because  he  has  been  reared  in  the  hills. 

The  West,  too,  is  a  dangerous  country.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
demonstrated  that  the  harder  you  must  labor  to  support  life  in  a 
country,  the  more  life  will  recompense  you  with  an  affection  for 
the  severities  you  have  labored  in.  An  agonizing  dawn-to-mid- 
night battle  with  glacial  bowlders  and  dismembered  granite 
produce  New  England.  The  sweat  of  that  swinking  gave  us  the 
first  autochthonous  white  civilization  in  this  country,  and  inci- 
dentally created  a  love  of  the  New  England  countryside  that  has 
become  proverbial  if  not  odious.  Something  of  that  process  is 
observable  in  the  West  today,  where  survival  has  never  been  pos- 
sible except  by  the  utmost  extremity  of  labor.  St.  Louis  or  Chi- 
cago or  Des  Moines  cost  but  little  in  the  building:  economic 
necessity  called  them  into  life,  and  they  grew  as  effortless  as 
trees.  But  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  Pocatello  were  thrust 
into  the  desert  a  thousand  miles  from  economic  support.  They 
were  like  germs  of  life  blown  into  a  barren  planet  and  their  func- 
tion must  always  be  at  its  maximum  if  they  were  to  persist.  They 
and  the  ranches  that  are  symbiotically  joined  with  them  were 
won  from  the  desert.  Not  from  the  woods  or  the  prairies,  not  from 
the  river  bottoms  or  the  canebrakes,  not  from  great  alluvial 
plains  where  soil  was  forty  feet  deep  and  forty  inches  of  rain  fell 
every  year,  not  from  land  that  rioted  with  vegetation  whether  or 
not  it  was  plowed — but  from  the  desert.  I  have  said  that  the 
West  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  I  would  point  out  that  danger 
and  terror  have  traditionally  a  face  of  beauty. 

I  am  spending  this  summer  in  Massachusetts.  The  press  is 
grave,  for  this  is  a  drouth  year  and  there  has  been  a  forest  fire.  I 
must  be  pardoned  a  little  disdain.  I  have  never  lived  a  summer  in 
the  West  when  there  were  not  forest  fires  within  a  day's  riding 
of  my  home,  all  summer  long,  or  when  the  air  of  three  States, 
each  one  of  them  larger  than  all  New  England,  was  not  faintly 
acrid  throughout  August  with  the  fires  of  another  State  five  hun- 
dred miles  away.  This  Massachusetts  drouth  has  cut  down  the 
customary  rainfall  a  full  quarter.  And  that  quarter,  in  inches,  is 
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just  precisely  the  total  annual  rainfall  of  the  State  where  I  was 
born.  Two  months  ago,  when  I  left  Illinois,  the  press  there  was 
clamoring  about  the  corn-borer,  which  might  possibly  destroy 
one-tenth  of  the  crop.  Two  years  ago,  in  the  West,  I  rode  through 
a  valley  in  which  one  might  have  mislaid  all  of  Illinois,  and 
there  a  wearily  familiar  story  was  retold :  armies  of  black  beetles 
had  come  down  out  of  the  peaks,  and  there  was  no  crop  left 
at  all. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  in  the  West  we  are,  far  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  in  touch  with  the  earth  and  sub- 
ject to  it.  Its  winds  and  drouths  and  plagues  are  not  rumors  dr 
spectacles  to  us,  but  realities  that  we  must  deal  with.  We  some- 
times are  resentful  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  we  actively  hate 
and  fear  it,  but  we  are  never  forgetful  or  disdainful  of  it.  Our 
awareness  is  very  deep,  and  this  awareness  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  us  and  our  land.  I  would  like  to  linger  on  it  and 
emphasize  it,  for  I  have  an  idea  that,  possessing  it,  we  escape  a 
damnation  that  is  evident  in  certain  other  places. 

Ill 

The  West,  like  all  of  America,  was  once  frontier.  It  was  fron- 
tier, however,  longer  and  more  vividly  than  any  other  part,  and 
indeed  you  may  still  find  portions  of  it  where,  alone  in  America, 
the  frontier  persists.  Whenever  homestead  land  is  still  available 
the  old  heart-breaking  war  goes  on.  You  may  drive  through  parts 
of  Idaho,  of  Wyoming,  or  Utah  where  the  sagebrush  is  broken 
every  few  miles  by  a  weather-worn  shack.  To  the  door  of  that 
shack  a  faded  woman  will  come  to  gaze  at  the  dust  of  your  auto- 
mobile till  the  horizon  has  risen  above  it,  and  somewhere,  un- 
seen, her  husband  is  hacking  at  the  sage.  But  not  the  presence  of 
the  frontier  but  its  memory  is  powerful  in  the  West  today. 

The  frontier  has  created  an  extraordinary  number  of  myths, 
and  they  have  got  themselves  accepted  as  realities.  So  far  as  they 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  us  in  preposterous  symbols, 
they  do  no  great  harm  but  rather  add  to  our  sum  of  laughter. 
But,  alas,  they  have  worked  into  our  own  thinking,  and  we  see 
ourselves  not  as  we  are  but  as  the  myths  have  made  us  out  to  be. 
The  result  is  only  sometimes  amusing,  but  it  is  always  harmful 
to  us  and  especially  to  our  future.  One  myth,  for  instance,  ex- 
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hibits  the  West  as  the  last  great  stand  of  American  individualism 
— the  place  where  a  man  dares  to  be  himself  against  the  world. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurdly  unrealistic.  The  West  has  never 
been  individualistic  and  is  not  now.  In  the  nature  of  things,  no 
horde  of  individualists  could  have  existed  in  the  desert  to  which 
the  pioneers  came.  Only  a  completely  cooperative  group,  who 
shared  the  rigors  of  the  land  and  banded  together  to  resist  them, 
could  have  survived.  The  rapidity  with  which  frontier  commu- 
nities set  up  local  governments  is  evidence  of  this  anti-individual 
necessity.  Some  of  these  were  in  fact  so  outrageously  repressive 
that  their  memory  is  perpetuated  in  grins,  but  they  were  always 
effective.  I  will  be  forgiven  if  I  find  still  stronger  evidence  in 
those  executive  bodies  that  had  no  shadow  of  legality,  the  vigi- 
lance committees.  No  doubt  they  were  required  for  the  security 
of  the  common  endeavor,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  realistic  way  in 
which  they  met  the  situation;  but  invariably,  besides  suppress- 
ing the  desperado,  they  suppressed  also  quite  guiltless  citizens 
who  happened  to  displease  the  majority.  As  John  Gale  almost 
wrote  in  a  book  I  once  attributed  to  him,  the  true  individualist 
in  the  West  was  to  be  found  at  one  end  of  a  rope  whose  other  end 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  vigilance  committee. 

Consequently,  the  West  has  always  lacked  one  essential  of 
civilization,  a  nucleus  of  minority  or  unorthodox  opinion.  There 
has  never  been  any  dissent,  and  no  one  can  name  any  leader, 
political  or  social  or  philosophical  or  artistic,  of  heretical  thought. 
The  name  of  Senator  Borah  may  perhaps  occur  to  you,  but  alas, 
he  is  a  Middle  Westerner  who  obeyed  the  Horace  Greeley  tradi- 
tion, and  I  suspect  that  his  acceptance  in  the  West  is  due  to  our 
realistic  understanding  that,  however  horribly  he  may  revolt  in 
oratory,  in  the  end  he  invariably  votes  with  the  rest  of  us.  No, 
we  have  never  been  on  the  side  of  change  nor  have  we  ever 
granted  the  right  of  a  minority  to  exist.  We  crushed  them  at 
birth  on  the  frontier,  and  so  formed  a  habit  that  has  come  to  be 
a  conditioned  response.  The  Brahmin  of  the  Back  Bay  and  the 
Tory  everywhere  will  jealously  preserve  the  right  of  an  opponent 
to  differ  from  him,  for  he  understands  that  he  must  do  so  if  he  is 
to  preserve  his  own  identity.  But  the  West  has  never  mastered 
this  elementary  principle,  and  its  frontier  tradition  of  suppres- 
sion is  still  supreme.  It  will  permit  no  eccentricity  whatsoever  in 
dress,  behavior,  or  belief — or  anything  else. 
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If  the  folkways  dictate  the  pasting  of  a  bathing-girl  on  our 
windshields,  we  will  create  a  corps  of  pasters  to  put  them  on  all 
windshields  found  without  them.  If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ordains  a  Smile-Damn- You !  week,  there  will  be  uniformed  sen- 
tinels on  the  street-corners  to  make  you  smile.  If  we  elect  to  hold 
a  fete  to  commemorate  the  Pony  Express  or  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  and  resolve  to  grow  whiskers  to  revive  the  old  days, 
then  every  male  in  town  must  grow  whiskers.  If  he  demurs,  a 
committee  waits  upon  him  and  forbids  him  to  shave  till  the  cele- 
bration is  over.  If  he  still  asserts  his  right  to  wear  his  hair  with  a 
difference,  the  committee  calls  again  and  reminds  him  of  its  eco- 
nomic power  to  enforce  its  orders.  Perhaps  he  can't  grow  a 
beard?  Well,  there  is  crepe-hair  on  the  market.  He  is  a  traitor, 
you  see,  for  he  has  dared  to  oppose  the  community  will,  and  he 
must  be  dealt  with. 

In  moments  of  exasperation  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this 
committee  was  the  complete  symbol  of  the  West,  and  though  it 
is  not  that,  it  does  represent  a  grave  defect  in  our  civilization.  It 
is  seconded  by  our  complete  inability  to  stand  criticism.  The  New 
Yorker,  or  any  other  adequately  civilized  man,  is  always  pleased 
when  fault  is  found  with  his  civilization ;  the  Westerner  is  only 
convinced  that  the  faultfinder  is  a  bigamist,  an  embezzler,  a  Bol- 
shevik, and  probably  an  opprobrious  kind  of  pervert  as  well.  The 
West,  he  knows,  is  faultless — and  only  a  corrupt  and  vicious  man 
could  pretend  to  see  a  flaw  in  it.  Obviously  a  corrupt  and  vicious 
man  is  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law;  wherefore,  to 
the  vigilance  committee  with  him. 

Another  favorite  myth,  and  one  that  ties  up  neatly  with  this 
one,  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  pioneers.  We  will  talk  for 
hours  about  the  superior  quality  of  the  emigrants  who  left  the 
East  for  the  rousing  adventure  of  the  desert.  The  Pioneer  means 
to  us  a  heroic  compound  of  all  the  virtues,  and  chiefly  of  courage 
and  intelligence.  The  fact  is  that,  apart  from  mining  rushes  which 
attracted  all  the  less  stable  elements  of  the  East  indiscriminately, 
there  were  just  three  classes  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the  Western 
migration  was  made  up:  restless,  unadjusted  folk  such  as  old 
soldiers,  rivermen,  and  roustabouts;  people  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  had  occasion  to  evade  the  law,  whether  the  criminal 
code  or  bankruptcy  proceedings;  and,  by  far  the  largest  class, 
those  who  were  driven  West  by  economic  pressure,  which  is  to 
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say  those  who  had  found  competition  in  the  East  too  strenuous 
for  them,  which  is  to  say  further,  the  unfit.  The  typical  pioneer 
was  a  middle-aged  chap  with  a  half-grown  family.  He  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  a  shutdown  of  Eastern  mills  or  by  fore- 
closure on  his  Middle-Western  lands.  What  he  expected  in  the 
West  was  only  survival,  only  solvency,  which  may  be  expressed 
as  free  land.  Though  he  came  to  work  the  land  he  was  probably 
not  a  farmer  at  all  and  certainly  not  a  good  farmer.  If  he  had 
been  the  latter  he  would  have  stayed  on  his  own  acres  which, 
wherever  they  might  be,  were  incomparably  richer  and  more 
easily  worked  than  any  he  could  find  in  the  West. 

The  fact  joins  up,  on  the  one  hand,  with  our  aversion  to  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  creates  our  democracy. 
The  hand-clasp,  you  will  remember,  is  a  little  stronger.  Well,  we 
have  had  our  full  share  of  the  sumptuary  legislation  that  goes 
with  that  hand-clasp,  and  I  need  not  specify  it  here  but  only 
refer  the  interested  to  the  reports  of  our  law-making  bodies, 
which  have  loyally  expressed  our  taboos.  Instead,  I  mention  the 
democracy  of  our  business — which  is  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  our  native  cynicism.  We  have  got  so  used  to  the  General 
Confession  as  a  public  institution  that  we  endure  without  a 
protest — nay,  actually  with  the  pride  of  democratic  men — the 
Booster  in  the  most  awful  purity  of  the  type.  And  this  is  our 
heritage  from  inferior  or  defeated  men — a  great  yearning  to  be 
as  other  men.  Elsewhere,  the  Rotary  badge  may  be  laid  away  at 
bedtime  or  when  men  meet  in  secret  over  a  pint  of  bootleg  for 
the  communion  of  male  souls.  But  the  Western  Booster  counts  it 
secret  treason  when  he  has  slept  without  dreaming  of  giving  Den- 
ver a  million  by  1930,  or  waked  without  invoking  the  god  of 
Florida  real  estate  over  his  toothbrush.  For  other  Boosters  there 
may  be  occasional  surcease  from  function,  but  not  for  him. 
Tarantulas  have  stung  him  to  make  the  West  equal  to  the  Middle 
West  in  vulgarity,  in  sameness,  and  in  false  values — and  he  will 
dance  his  obscene  and  desirous  envy  till  he  dies. 

And  this  great  lust  to  make  the  West  democratically  identical 
with  portions  of  the  country  it  has  the  great  good  fortune  not  to 
resemble  is  our  most  pathetic  and  most  ridiculous  characteristic. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  West  cannot  be  the  Middle  West,  no 
matter  how  much  we  will  the  identity,  and  the  will  is  in  itself 
preposterous.  It  is  the  inferiority-yearning,  of  course,  and  it 
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means  that  the  Booster  portion  of  the  West  does  not  understand 
its  country  or  its  people.  To  profane  the  sanctuary  of  the  moun- 
tains with  the  barbarities  of  the  prairies  is  to  soil  beauty  and  to 
defile  purity  and,  generally,  to  lay  oneself  open  to  the  ribald 
laughter  of  the  world.  Fortunately,  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be  done. 

IV 

Whatever  the  date  of  its  beginning,  the  bulk  of  Western  settle- 
ment occurred  during  the  Sixties  and  Seventies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, an  age  almost  incredible  to  this  generation.  The  Forties  we 
can  understand,  the  Eighties  are  familiar  ground,  but  the  cynical 
materialism  that  followed  the  Civil  War  is  incomprehensible  to- 
day, even  in  the  proconsulate  of  an  Executive  who  goes  to  the 
Middle  West  and  dons  rodeo-pants  (not,  you  must  understand, 
ranch  pants  or  chaparajos).  In  the  Seventies  the  national  taste 
reached  the  lowest  level  it  has  ever  known.  Look  at  the  styles  as 
they  are  preserved  in  Godey's.  Recall  the  society  that  was  edified 
by  Jim  Fisk.  Inspect  an  1870  room  in  a  museum  and  take  note  of 
the  glassware,  the  furniture,  and  the  decorations.  Think  back  to 
the  literature  of  America  after  Poe  and  Melville  and  Hawthorne 
had  died  and  the  New  England  school  had  spent  its  force,  and  be- 
fore such  people  as  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James  had  emerged. 
It  was  a  nadir. 

These  tastes  and  sentiments,  these  intellectual  and  artistic  im- 
pulses, the  pioneers  brought  West  with  them.  They  at  once  took 
up  their  death-grapple  with  the  soil,  and  the  West  has  never  thor- 
oughly outgrown  their  tastes.  In  its  whole  extent  there  are  not 
more  than  a  dozen  public  buildings  that  are  even  decent,  and 
practically  all  of  these  are  concentrated  in  Denver.  There  is  no 
Western  architecture — no  native  architecture  developed  from  the 
Western  soil  and  appropriate  to  the  Western  scene.  The  South- 
west has  achieved  an  architecture,  native,  beautiful,  and  appro- 
priate, and  southern  California  was  on  its  way  toward  one  before 
Iowa  and  the  movies  flooded  it  and  put  an  end  to  all  art.  But  not 
even  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  West.  For  all  public  purposes 
the  Seventies  are  unchanged;  for  private  purposes  the  Seventies 
have  struck  a  compromise  with  the  bungalow,  and  so  an  atrocity 
has  begotten  upon  an  absurdity  a  child  that  can  only  be  called  a 
monster. 
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Neither  is  there  any  other  native  art  in  the  West.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  grave  lack  must  be  the  corrupt  taste  of  our  forma- 
tive period  and  the  actual  poverty  that  has  attended  our  struggle 
with  the  desert.  Artists  enough,  certainly,  have  been  born  in  the 
West.  A  surprising  number  of  the  best  in  America — painters, 
writers,  sculptors,  and  musicians — were  born  within  sight  of  the 
peaks.  To  catalogue  them  here  would  be  invidious,  but  I  must 
mention  one.  Think  of  the  poet,  aesthetician,  critic,  controversial- 
ist, and  complete  boulevardier  who  is  above  all  others  the  most 
utter  of  advanced  folk — the  purple-whiskered,  fire-breathing,  ring- 
tailed  gyascutus  to  whom  anyone's  else  farthest  futurism  is  day 
before  yesterday,  the  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  invented  E. 
E.  Cummings  and  to  have  dreamed  T.  S.  Eliot,  the  man  who  has 
created  unassisted  the  gaudiest  exoticisms  of  our  most  febrile 
arts.  Then  think  of  the  Idaho  desert,  drab  with  sage,  white  with 
alkali,  torrid  with  sun,  waterless  peaks  rising  above  it,  heat- 
mirage  distorting  its  horizons — a  place  where,  one  thinks,  only 
the  most  nerveless  of  Mr.  Mencken's  morons  could  survive.  And 
then  reflect  that  here,  among  the  cowhands  and  the  rattlesnakes, 
Ezra  Pound  was  born. 

They  are  born  in  the  West  but  there  is  no  native  culture  to 
hold  or  nourish  them.  The  art  galleries  of  the  West  are  non- 
existent ;  its  journalism  is  mediocre ;  its  libraries  are  rudimen- 
tary ;  its  museums  are  antique  shops ;  its  universities,  all  but  one, 
are  high-schools;  its  music  does  not  exist  outside  of  the  movie 
houses.  Now  and  then  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  get  behind 
a  traveling  orchestra  or  opera  company  and  boost  it  for  the  glory 
of  Snakeville,  or  a  Legislature  will  solemnly  authorize  a  fourteen- 
by-twenty-four  panorama  of  the  discovery  of  antimony  in  Cactus 
Gulch.  But,  as  yet,  there  is  no  popular  toleration  of  art,  and  an 
artist  means,  to  the  typical  Westerner,  a  queer  chap  who  is  de- 
ficient in  virility  or  has  something  the  matter  with  his  lungs. 
Wherefore  our  artists  naturally  stampede  eastward,  all  of  them 
that  are  worth  a  damn  (I  add  the  reservation  to  forestall  the 
mail  from  Salt  Lake  City).  I  am  not,  however,  particularly  dis- 
mayed by  this  fact,  for  they  go  east  from  everywhere  west  of  the 
Hudson,  and  south  from  New  England,  and  north  from  Balti- 
more. And  there  is  one  significant  difference.  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  an  artist  should  go  back  to  Kankakee  or  Memphis. 
But  our  Western  artists  come  home,  from  time  to  time.  As  we 
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say,  when  a  man  has  once  lived  in  the  desert,  he  will  come  back. 
Finally,  the  Westerner  not  only  has  no  desire  for  intimate 
beauty  but  displays  an  ominous  tendency  to  corrupt  his  country- 
side. I  know  of  no  city,  town,  or  village  in  all  the  West  that  is 
beautiful  in  itself,  apart  from  its  setting.  New  England  villages, 
merely  by  the  use  of  white  paint  and  the  discreet  grouping  of 
elms  and  steeples  and  roses,  are  lovely  in  themselves ;  and  in  the 
South  and  along  the  Green  Bay  shore  of  Wisconsin  one  is  con- 
stantly delighted  by  the  human  scene.  But  in  the  West,  one  must 
keep  one's  eyes  on  the  mountains  or  be  constantly  affronted  not 
only  by  the  unlovely  buildings  and  groupings  but  also  by  an 
altogether  unpardonable  frowziness  in  their  surroundings.  If  old 
abandoned  mining  shafts  have  sometimes  been  covered  up,  then 
vast  acreages  of  dumps  neighbor  with  the  city  hall,  and  if  some- 
times the  dumps  have  been  suppressed,  still  no  one  has  thought 
to  paint  the  fences.  And  the  West  seems  to  have  a  diabolical 
determination  to  contaminate  the  mountains.  You  will  hardly 
find  a  Podunk  in  all  that  expanse  that  has  not  its  name  or  its 
initial  in  whitewashed  cobblestones  half-way  up  a  commanding 
peak,  illuminated  at  night  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  slogan 
as  vulgar  as  the  best  minds  can  make  it.  Vast  projects  for  cover- 
ing the  mountains  with  gingerbread-work  are  always  on  foot: 
schemes  to  pipe  a  new  waterfall  here,  to  set  a  searchlight  on  a 
peak  there,  to  build  an  artificial  ice-cavern  elsewhere,  and  so  on. 
My  native  town,  for  instance,  has  thus  far  been  too  poor  to  carry 
out  its  cherished  dreams,  but  some  day  it  will  be  able  to  afford 
them  and  then  the  long  yearning  will  be  satisfied.  In  that  day, 
from  the  tip  of  a  peak  that  rises  a  mile  above  the  city  will  swing 
a  sky-sign  which  will  blaze  the  blessed  syllables  of  "Ogden"  to  all 
the  world,  and  at  the  entrance  to  our  loveliest  canyon,  between 
bastions  of  granite  a  thousand  feet  high,  there  will  be  a  thirty- 
foot  arch  of  lath  and  plaster  inscribed  with  some  exquisite  senti- 
ment about  the  vales  and  hills. 

V 

The  conclusion  is  prophecy.  It  is  apparent  that  when  I  have 
praised  the  West,  in  these  pages,  I  have  praised  its  countryside, 
and  when  I  have  rebuked  it  I  have  been  talking  about  its  cities. 
The  Westerners,  then,  who  are  most  in  touch  with  the  Western 
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soil  are  altogether  admirable,  and  it  is  only  the  towns  that  have 
gone  a-whoring  after  the  false  gods  of  Boosterdom. 

This  strange  aberration  is  all  the  more  surprising  because  it 
is  unnatural  and  against  God.  The  Rotary  button  is  an  alien 
badge  in  a  Western  lapel.  In  Omaha,  in  Dubuque,  in  Moline  its 
wearers  are  born  to  it  and  their  lives  are  rightfully  devoted  to  the 
concepts  for  which  it  stands.  For  the  true  function  of  the  Middle- 
Western  town  is  to  grow  into  a  city,  to  increase  the  aggregate  of 
its  farm-loans  and  its  bank-clearings,  to  bring  more  factory  pay- 
rolls to  its  territory,  and  to  aspire  always  upward  till  it  has  ap- 
proximated as  closely  to  Chicago  as  heaven  will  permit.  But  the 
West  can  never  approximate  Chicago.  Our  salvation  is  that  we 
are  earth-bound.  Our  enormous  distances  can  never  fill  up.  Hard 
facts  of  soil  and  climate  and  limited  productivity  will  keep  us 
always  very  much  as  we  are.  Denver  can  never  become  St.  Louis, 
and  never,  never  can  Greasewood  Corners  become  Peoria. 

We  are,  I  have  said,  a  naturally  cynical  people,  and  we  have 
never  bought  stock  in  any  millennium.  We  did  not  suffer  fools 
gladly  in  the  old  days  when  our  towns  were  jumping-off  places ; 
we  do  not  suffer  them  gladly  now,  in  places  where  we  are  still 
desperately  wrestling  with  the  desert ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
suffer  them  gladly  anywhere  much  longer.  This  strange  delusion 
that  fools  can  make  desert  crossroads  into  metropolises  by  shout- 
ing and  handclapping  is  one  kind  of  millennial  dream,  and  must 
eventually  be  recognized  as  one.  In  that  day  the  West  will  arise 
with  a  strong  laughter  and  will  lovingly  slay  its  Rotaries. 

The  rest  must  follow  naturally.  The  nach-Chicago  ideal,  with 
its  luncheon-clubs  and  its  bungalows  and  its  bathing-girl  posters, 
is  an  unhealthy  cosmopolitanism  and  quite  alien  to  us.  The 
Booster  is  a  man  who  yearns  to  make  the  citizen  of  one  Portland 
indistinguishable  from  the  citizen  of  the  other,  whose  heart  is  set 
on  forcing  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  to  duplicate  each 
other,  who  sees  perfection  as  a  nation  of  standardized  cities  living 
standardized  lives  synchronously.  This  is  cosmopolitanism  and  it 
is  dangerously  allied  to  the  dreams  of  revolutionists.  Well,  in  the 
West  we  have  been  traditionally  derisive  of  strangers,  and  we 
have  resisted  all  their  blights  and  vices  but  this  one.  In  that  great 
day  when  we  laugh  our  Boosters  into  paralysis,  we  will  surge 
back  to  our  native  provincialism.  We  will  rear  us  a  great  wall, 
man  it  with  our  Tenth  Legion,  and  decree  that  no  stranger  shall 
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tarry  within  it  save  he  be  silent,  not  giving  tongue  to  his  aber- 
rant dreams. 

A  more  thorough-going  provincialism,  a  recognition  that  our 
ways  are  not  the  ways  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  what  the  West  must 
some  day  achieve.  The  West  for  Westerners!  We  are  a  desert 
folk,  and  the  moment  we  acknowledge  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
our  estate,  that  moment  we  shall  be  saved.  Left  to  ourselves,  we 
will  do  very  nicely.  Once  we  have  got  rid  of  alien  ideals  and  alien 
ideas,  together  with  alien  arts  and  architectures  and  institutions, 
evolution  and  inbreeding  will  develop  a  native  civilization.  We 
are  healthier  and  saner  and  less  trusting  than  our  neighbors  on 
either  side,  and  we  live  in  the  sun.  Our  inheritance  and  the  nature 
of  our  countryside  are  beyond  the  purchasing  of  others.  When  we 
come  to  admitting  them  and  abiding  by  them,  rather  than  aping 
the  insanities  of  the  mist-dwellers,  well,  in  those  days  they  shall 
look  upon  us,  the  foreign  devils  whom  the  tourist  agencies  bring 
among  us,  with  a  desolate  and  hopeless  envy  in  their  eyes.  But, 
pending  such  a  time,  one  remembers  the  bungalow  and  the  plaster 
arch,  and  is  dumb. 

/.  How  does  the  author  define  the  West? 

2.  What  characteristics  does  he  give  the  West? 

J.  What  one  essential  of  civilization  has  the  West  lacked? 

4.  What  types  of  people  settled  the  West  ? 

5.  Why  is  there  no  native  art  in  the  West  ? 
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One  cool  morning  in  California  my  breakfast  was  interrupted  by 
a  great  clatter  and  some  shrill  whistles  from  the  front  of  the 
house.  When  I  went  out  I  found  two  young  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  the  most  disreputable  Ford  roadster  I  had  ever  seen. 
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They  were  off,  they  informed  me,  to  New  York — "where  all  good 
young  newspaper  men  go  eventually." 

"But  you  don't  expect  to  get  there  in  that?"  I  protested. 

"Sure,  we'll  get  there.  Just  look  at  our  equipment." 

They  lifted  the  cover  of  the  rear  compartment  and  I  looked  in. 
I  saw  a  portable  phonograph,  a  roll  of  brown  army  blankets  act- 
ing as  a  buffer  for  a  half  dozen  bottles  of  white  wine,  and  a  row  of 
books,  containing  at  least  six  titles  of  modern  poetry. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  display  was  arranged  in  just  that 
fashion  to  impress  stay-at-homes  like  myself  with  the  limitless 
courage  of  young  adventurers  and  that  a  practical  kit  of  tools  lay 
concealed  beneath ;  but  not  wishing  to  dash  the  cold  spray  of 
cynicism  on  any  feeble  flame  of  romance  left  flickering  for  this 
post-war  generation,  I  looked  properly  awed  and  asked  them  in 
for  coffee. 

When  pressed  for  the  reason  of  their  sudden  decision  to  trek 
eastward,  they  were  somewhat  inarticulate.  When  I  reminded 
them  that  New  York  was  already  overcrowded  with  bright  young 
men  out  of  college  with  equipment  and  ambitions  similar  to  their 
own,  they  readily  admitted  the  fact.  They  admitted,  also,  that 
they  would  have  only  money  enough  to  keep  them  for  two  weeks 
after  they  arrived.  But  something  would  turn  up.  They  wouldn't 
write  home  for  help  anyway.  Look  at  all  the  people  they  knew 
who  had  gone  and  got  by  somehow.  A  lot  of  them  had  succeeded 
too,  and  were  making  reputations  and  money.  New  York  was  the 
only  place  left  where  their  sort — fellows  who  didn't  want  to  go 
into  business,  who  had  some  talent,  but  no  special  professional 
training — could  get  anywhere.  They  didn't  care  so  much  about 
the  money  end  of  it.  They  just  wanted  to  live  interestingly — that 
was  it!  And  to  make  a  living  while  doing  so.  All  the  interesting 
people  in  the  country  went  to  New  York,  and  all  the  interesting 
jobs  were  there. 

"Look  at  our  newspapers,"  one  of  them  said.  "A  little  local 
news  and  a  lot  of  boiler-plate  sent  out  by  the  New  York  syndi- 
cates. Canned  features  by  New  York  columnists  about  New  York 
events.  Why,  even  our  book  reviews  are  syndicated  now,  and 
when  I  was  in  high  school  I  used  to  dream  I'd  be  book  editor  of 
the  Tribune  some  day!  There's  not  a  decent  magazine  published 
in  the  whole  West — no  books  published  here.  There  are  probably 
a  lot  of  people  interested  in  the  things  that  interest  us,  but  we 
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never  get  together.  We  don't  know  one  another.  We're  spread 
over  too  much  territory.  Oh,  I  know  a  few  arty  fools  on  the  Hill 
hold  poetry  readings  and  moon  about  their  souls ;  but  that's  not 
what  I  mean." 

"If  you  think  that  life  is  less  regimented  in  New  York,  that 
those  jobs  you  imagine  so  interesting  aren't  dull  to  the  people 
who  hold  them,  you're  romancing,"  I  said.  "Here,  at  least,  you 
have  a  certain  physical  freedom " 

"Freedom!"  scoffed  the  other  boy.  "More  space  to  move 
around  in,  yes ;  but  not  freedom  to  live  as  you  please.  Why,  last 
week  I  went  down  to  the  office  carrying  a  cane.  I'd  always  had  a 
sneaking  desire  to,  but  couldn't  get  up  the  nerve  before.  I  was 
nearly  kidded  to  death.  The  fellows  kept  calling  me  Oscar.  If  I'd 
worn  spats,  they  would  have  mobbed  me.  Only  visiting  English 
lecturers  can  get  away  with  that  sort  of  thing  here.  That  wouldn't 
happen  in  New  York.  People  are  too  busy  to  care  what  you  do, 
and  you  can  do  as  you  please  because  you're  so  anonymous.  We're 
too  far  from  Europe  out  here  to  be  civilized." 

And  then,  like  a  true  native  son,  he  added,  "Of  course,  we're 
not  half  as  bad  as  the  Middle  West,  at  that." 

It  was  after  these  two  young  men  and  their  machine  had  dis- 
appeared down  the  hill,  accompanied  by  a  cacophony  of  loose 
fenders,  that  I  realized  that  if  I  had  been  living  in  the  1850s  or 
^6os,  in  the  Southeast,  New  England,  or  the  Ohio  Valley,  I  might 
have  received  a  farewell  visit  in  that  distant  day  from  young 
Americans  very  much  akin  in  spirit  to  these  boys.  The  young 
men  of  the  '50s,  it  is  true,  would  have  employed  a  different  idiom. 
Instead  of  climbing  into  a  "flivver"  and  shouting,  "So  long ! "  they 
undoubtedly  would  have  bowed  a  graceful  farewell  and  might 
even  have  gone  down  to  the  harbor  and  the  clipper  ship,  or  out 
to  their  covered  wagon  on  the  sun-baked  road,  singing,  "Good- 
Night,  Ladies."  But  like  my  young  friends,  they,  too,  would  have 
been  seeking  romance,  adventure,  and  a  wider  freedom ;  and  they 
would  have  concealed  their  misgivings,  no  doubt,  with  similar 
reckless  gestures. 

The  family  histories  of  my  friends  were  typical  of  those  of  so 
many  young  Westerners.  They  were  both  descendants  of  pioneer 
settlers.  Both  had  heard  much  of  their  picturesque,  gun-toting 
forebears,  of  the  roaring,  free-booting  West  of  the  Bonanza  Kings. 
But  they  had  seen  their  fathers  turn  to  golf  and  "Service" ;  and 
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not  to  be  deluded  by  the  grandeur  that  was,  they  saw  clearly 
that  theirs  was  a  West  conquered  and  regimented.  Fresh  from 
college,  with  a  distaste  for  business,  vague  literary  ambitions,  and 
the  moral  compulsion  of  earning  their  livings,  they  cast  about 
for  an  opportunity  to  follow  their  particular  bent,  but  found  that 
this  West  had  little  to  offer  them.  Like  thousands  of  similar 
youths  throughout  the  country,  their  eyes  turned  inevitably  to 
New  York. 

For  if  the  West  spelled  opportunity  for  the  ambitious  Eastern 
youth  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
New  York  spells  opportunity  for  the  Western  youth  of  to-day. 
Together  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  North  and 
South,  they  crowd  hopefully  into  its  narrow  confines,  as  prepared 
as  were  their  forefathers  to  face  the  dangers  and  undergo  the 
hardships  of  a  frontier.  Like  their  forefathers,  they,  too,  have  no 
illusions  about  the  immediate  sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  but 
are  inclined  to  underestimate  the  length  of  time  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  them.  Often  they  have  left  comfortable,  spa- 
cious homes,  loving  families,  an  easy  existence.  They  know  that 
life  in  New  York  may  be  cramped,  difficult,  ugly,  precarious,  un- 
healthful.  They  know  that  competition  for  jobs  and  honors  will 
be  keen  because  they  are  only  part  of  a  host  with  similar  aims 
and  desires.  Yet  they  pour  into  New  York  by  the  trainloads  from 
North,  South,  and  West — these  adventurers  who,  like  my  two 
young  friends,  want  to  live  interesting  lives  among  interesting 
people  and  in  whose  hands,  in  the  main,  the  cultural  and  artistic 
future  of  America  rests. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  all  the  restless  souls 
who  flock  by  the  thousands  to  Manhattan  are  yearning  young 
aesthetes  in  search  of  artistic  inspiration  and  spiritual  compan- 
ionship. Along  with  those  who  come  to  write,  paint,  act,  study,  or 
to  make  a  living  in  a  fairly  congenial  fashion  until  Opportunity 
knocks ;  along  with  the  newspaperman  who  expects  to  become  a 
columnist,  the  "ad"  writer  or  commercial  artist  who  hopes  some 
day  to  land  a  big  account  and  a  little  leisure,  the  girl  who  has 
always  loved  books  and  wants  a  job  in  a  publishing  house  where 
she  thinks  she  can  commune  with  kindred  spirits — along  with  all 
these  comes  the  young  engineer,  the  young  man  with  an  eye  on 
Wall  Street,  the  farm  boy  and  shop  girl  seeking  for  thrills  and  a 
brighter  life.  But  it  is  the  first  group  which  is  more  significant, 
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both  as  regards  its  acquisition  by  New  York  and  its  alienation 
from  its  native  heath.  For  it  is  the  steady  influx  of  such  young 
men  and  women  which  gives  New  York  its  intellectual  buoyancy ; 
and  it  is  with  the  departure  of  such  as  these  that  hope  wanes  in 
the  hinterland  for  an  indigenous  culture,  for  an  effective  counter- 
irritant  to  its  local  business-mindedness. 


II 

However  idealistic  or  aesthetic  the  aims  of  the  newcomer  may 
be,  he  knows  when  he  leaves  home  that  the  immediate  problem 
ahead  of  him  is  that  of  survival.  Life  in  New  York  is  going  to  be 
interesting,  exciting,  and  satisfying,  he  is  sure,  and  some  day  he's 
going  to  get  somewhere ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  must  meet  the 
city  on  its  own  terms  and  compete  for  a  livelihood  with  thousands 
of  like-minded  adventurers  as  well  as  with  the  more  formidable 
natives. 

The  hardness  of  New  York  and  the  ^'brass"  of  the  New  Yorker 
is  a  legend  which  he  has  heard  repeated  again  and  again  when  his 
elders  have  been  eager  to  stress  the  greater  geniality  of  the  West. 
So  he  comes  prepared  to  perpetuate  this  legend.  Long  before  his 
train  arrives  at  Pennsylvania  Station  or  Grand  Central  he  has 
steeled  himself  for  his  first  meeting  with  the  "typical  hard-boiled 
New  Yorker,"  little  realizing  that  when  he  encounters  him,  he  is 
likely  to  discover  that  this  flinty-souled  gentleman  preceded  him 
by  only  a  few  trains  and  that  they  played  ball  on  the  same  vacant 
lot  back  home.  These  "typical  New  Yorkers"  from  Kansas,  Iowa, 
California,  Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia  have  come  to  New  York, 
like  our  newcomer,  with  a  purpose ;  and  they  know  that  one  can't 
afford  to  be  soft  here.  Some  day,  when  they  have  "arrived"  and 
made  names  for  themselves,  they  will  go  back  home  to  live 
quietly  and  comfortably,  or  on  to  Europe.  Meanwhile  they  must 
be  ruthless  and,  if  necessary,  indulge  in  social  and  personal 
gaucheries  and  Jesuitical  practices  which  would  have  shocked 
their  souls  back  home.  Victory,  they  feel  sure,  is  reserved  for  the 
swiftest,  the  shrewdest,  the  most  intelligent,  or  even  for  the  best 
bluffier.  The  meek  inherit  a  ticket  back  home  and  a  stodgy  life 
with  the  old  folk.  If  they  have  misgivings,  they  hide  them  in  their 
furnished  rooms  in  the  Fifties,  in  their  attic  studios  in  Green- 
wich Village,  or  in  their  boarding  houses  near  Columbia.  When 
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they  sally  forth  it  is  to  make  brave  faces  at  an  indifferent  world. 

Not  all  of  these  new  Manhattanites  from  the  hinterlands  are 
able  to  adjust  themselves  so  readily  to  their  new  environment,  of 
course.  The  "hard-boiled"  attitude  or  its  simulation  is  constitu- 
tionally impossible  to  some.  Many  of  these  have  come  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  live  obscurely  in  the  shadow  of  great  events 
and  high  excitements.  If  they  can  make  an  adequate  living  in 
some  not  too  uncongenial  occupation,  see  the  plays  which  interest 
them,  read  good  books,  meet  like-minded  people,  and  feel  that 
they  are  living  at  the  heart  of  things,  they  are  content. 

While  still  in  the  West,  I  received  a  letter  from  such  an  un- 
ambitious youngster  who  had  turned  down  a  promising  position 
in  the  oil  business  for  a  thirty-five  dollar  a  week  job  on  a  New 
York  magazine. 

"I've  been  eating  in  the  Automat  and  stalling  the  landlady  for 
a  week,"  he  wrote,  "but  on  Saturday  I'll  be  affluent.  You  should 
see  The  Enormous  Room — just  big  enough  for  me,  the  couch, 
and  a  chair — on  the  fourth  floor,  walk-up,  and  two  doors  from  the 
Sixth  Avenue  'L.'  The  ^L'  keeps  me  awake  until  one  or  two,  and 
then  at  six  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  begins  bumping  the 
1 6th  Street  garbage  cans  around  the  sidewalk.  I'll  get  used  to  the 
noise  soon ;  and  later,  perhaps,  to  the  dirt  and  the  subway  smell.' 
New  York  is  a  dirty,  noisy  hole,  choked  with  coal  dust. 

"But  what  do  you  think?  Yesterday  I  discovered  that  Edgar 
Lee  Masters  lives  in  the  parlor  suite  two  floors  below  me,  and 
Dreiser  lives  around  the  corner.  I  saw  Willa  Gather  in  Washing- 
ton Square  last  evening,  and  on  Sunday  a  chap  on  our  sheet  is 
taking  me  to  tea  to  meet  Robinson.  On  cut-rate  tickets,  I've  seen 
the  three  big  plays  of  the  season — plays  that  will  never  get  West 
because  they're  too  good  to  be  successful.  New  York  isn't  com- 
fortable, but  it  gives  you  a  feeling  of  living  with  your  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  world." 

There  are  other  unadjusted  New  Yorkers,  talented  and  ambi- 
tious, but  too  sensitive  or  timid  to  pull  strings  and  shout  their 
wares  in  the  marketplace.  Occasionally  one  of  them  "arrives" — 
usually  through  the  efforts  of  some  influential  well-wisher.  Most 
of  them,  however,  just  hang  on,  trying  to  cultivate  their  nerve  or 
waiting  philosophically  for  the  chance  that  may  never  come. 
Among  these,  the  unambitious  and  the  unaggressive,  may  be 
found  some  of  the  most  charming  people  in  New  York. 
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But  a  typical  arriviste  is  my  young  friend  Max.  When  I  knew 
Max  and  Sue  in  the  West,  they  lived  in  a  charming  house  that 
rambled  up  a  steep  flower-covered  hillside  and  overlooked  a  spar- 
kling blue  bay.  The  site  and  view  were  such  as  American  mil- 
lionaires look  for  but  seldom  find  along  the  Riviera.  Half  an  hour 
away  was  the  city  where  they  both  worked,  one  as  "ad"  writer 
and  the  other  as  commercial  artist  for  the  same  agency.  Then  one 
day  the  agency  transferred  them  East  to  the  home  office.  When  I 
visited  them  in  New  York  they  were  living  in  a  two-room-and- 
bath  apartment.  Sue  cooked  their  breakfasts  on  an  electric  grill 
in  a  closet  and  washed  the  dishes  in  the  bathroom.  They  were 
making  much  more  money,  but  it  cost  them  much  more  to  live, 
and  they  cursed  their  "sublimated  tenement  life." 

"Why  not  go  home  and  be  comfortable?"  I  asked  them. 

Max  shook  his  head.  "New  York's  the  only  market  for  my 
kind  of  wares.  I'm  going  to  put  one  book  across  before  I  go  home 
if  it  means  working  day  and  night.  The  day  it  comes  out  I'll  kick 
the  dust  of  this  damned,  dirty,  pseudo-sophisticated  hick  town 
from  my  shoes  and  go  home  and  live  like  a  gentleman."  That  was 
five  years  ago.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  both  been 
quite  successful.  Max  finally  published  his  novel.  Not  the  one  he 
wanted  to  write,  of  course ;  but  one  that  is  sure  to  be  talked  about 
and  which,  because  of  its  scenario  angles,  will  probably  get  into 
the  movies.  He  attends  literary  teas,  cultivates  the  columnists 
and  critics,  and  gets  tight  with  his  publisher's  publicity  man.  In 
private,  among  a  few  friends,  he  will  protest  loudly  that  all  this 
literary  "hokum"  makes  him  sick,  but  the  next  minute  he  will 
forget  himself  and  wax  jubilant  over  a  sensational  feature  story 
about  the  book  which  a  friendly  newspaper  man  has  been  able  to 
get  syndicated  for  him.  Return  home  now  ?  Good  Lord,  no !  He's 
rushed  to  death  working  up  p)ublicity  on  the  book,  but  he  intends 
to  start  another  and  better  one  soon  and  he  has  to  be  in  New 
York  where  things  are  happening.  He  guesses  he'll  sell  the  house 
on  the  hill.  Some  day  when  he's  made  more  money,  he'll  buy  a 
farm  up  in  Westchester  or  Connecticut  or  maybe  go  to  Europe  to 
live.  Paris  wouldn't  be  so  bad. 

One  cannot  blame  all  the  sins  against  the  human  spirit  for 
which  the  metropolis  is  infamous  upon  the  ambitious  newcomer 
and  completely  absolve  the  native  New  Yorker.  This  would  be  as 
foolish  as  to  credit  the  latter  with  all  the  city's  brilliance,  beauty. 
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tolerance,  friendliness  to  innovation,  and  the  sense  of  freedom  it 
inspires.  The  native  New  Yorker  is  usually  the  child  of  some 
American  or  European  adventurer  who  came  here  for  spoils  as 
well  as  freedom,  and  much  of  the  competitive  and  predatory 
blood  of  his  fathers  still  flows  in  his  veins.  But  he  has  become 
tempered  by  a  certain  sophistication  and  disillusionment.  He 
knows  that  New  York  is  not  the  Promised  Land ;  that  the  cita- 
dels of  fame  and  fortune  are  not  so  vulnerable  as  they  appear  to 
the  na'ive  newcomer,  and  he  has  fewer  illusions  about  their  gran- 
deur. 

Because  the  New  York  of  the  present  has  become  the  cultural, 
as  well  as  the  financial  center  of  the  country,  it  is  attracting  a 
new  type  of  American  adventurer  to-day.  A  few  decades  ago  the 
eyes  of  the  more  intellectual  and  artistic  fraternity  turned  to  Bos- 
ton. To-day  they  focus  on  Manhattan.  But  like  the  earlier  ambi- 
tious settlers  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  these  later  pioneers  from 
the  provinces  have  come  to  New  York,  not  because  it  is  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live  pleasantly  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  but 
because  it  is  their  market-place. 

To  the  European  invader  New  York  is  also  a  battleground  and 
a  market-place — a  frontier  spelling  material  opportunity  for  him- 
self and  cultural  opportunity  for  his  children.  He,  too,  must 
struggle  first  for  survival  and  then  for  advantage ;  and  because  of 
the  handicaps  which  he  suffers  as  an  alien,  he  usually  goes  the 
American  invader  one  better  in  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  his 
aims. 

But  it  is  the  country's  young  careerists  jockeying  for  position, 
as  well  as  the  new  aliens  struggling  for  a  foothold,  who  give  New 
York  its  reputation  for  cold-bloodedness,  its  aspect  of  a  granite 
jungle  swarming  with  predatory  humanity. 

in 

The  careerists  are  not  continuously  ruthless,  of  course,  any 
more  than  they  are  always  rushing  about  bent  upon  achieving 
some  practical  end.  Some  of  them  are  kindly,  unselfish,  and  gra- 
cious. The  time  they  spend  over  their  luncheons  would  bring  tears 
of  anguish  to  the  eyes  of  the  Western  go-getter.  But  in  the  main, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  current  New  Yorker  lives  with  his  eye  cocked 
for  the  Main  Chance  more  consistently  than  do  his  brethren 
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back  home.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  full-time  job  with  him.  He 
has  made,  and  is  making,  sacrifices  to  be  in  line  for  opportunity 
when  it  comes.  It  is  only  human  that  he  does  not  want  these 
sacrifices  to  be  in  vain.  He  is  not  hypocritical  in  regard  to  this 
attitude.  He  makes  little  or  no  effort  to  hide  his  purposefulness. 
He  is  out  after  the  "right  contacts"  and  he  seeks  them  in  his 
social  as  well  as  his  business  connections.  It  is  this  latter  atti- 
tude which  is  so  likely  to  shock  the  disinterested  stranger.  Friend- 
ships in  the  West  (the  section  I  know  best),  and  probably  in  the 
South  and  New  England,  are  more  rarely  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  practical  ends.  To  the  newcomer  New  York  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  swarm  of  eager  climbers  after  "contacts" — business,  social, 
literary,  and  artistic ;  and  he  is  naturally  revolted.  When  he  looks 
closer,  of  course,  he  finds  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  swarm 
is  composed  of  his  fellow-immigrants  who  have  preceded  him  by 
a  year  or  two.  New  York  has  acted  upon  them,  to  be  sure;  but 
how  violently  they  in  turn  are  reacting  on  New  York ! 

Except  during  such  moments  when  he  yearns  for  his  old  friends 
back  home,  our  New  Yorker  does  not  shed  any  tears  over  the  fact 
that  the  people  with  whom  he  associates  are  inclined  to  place  as 
obvious  an  emphasis  upon  self-interest  as  he  does  himself.  Such 
people  fit  into  his  new  scheme  of  life.  He  does  not  want  any  "lame 
ducks"  on  his  hands.  He  hasn't,  he  feels,  time  for  them.  Once 
he  himself  is  established,  however,  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  help 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  On  the  slightest  provocation  he 
will  boost  them  to  the  skies  and  go  to  almost  any  length  to  ad- 
vance their  interests.  A  friend  tells  me  that  a  New  York  woman 
whom  she  chanced  to  meet  at  tea  and  with  whom  she  exchanged 
a  few  commonplaces  promised  to  help  her  achieve  a  much-sought- 
after  position  in  which  she  had  heard  she  was  interested.  After  no 
end  of  trouble  and  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  this  woman 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  it  was  accomplished.  On  my 
own  first  evening  in  New  York,  a  prominent  magazine  writer  and 
former  Westerner  whom  I  had  met  casually  for  the  first  time,  on 
learning  that  I  was  looking  for  a  job,  sat  down  at  our  host's  type- 
writer and  wrote  for  me  three  letters  of  introduction  to  as  many 
New  York  editors,  referring  to  me  as  "a  friend  from  home,"  and 
giving  a  highly  colored  and  somewhat  fictitious  account  of  my 
talents  and  abilities. 

I  doubt  if  I  could  have  such  an  experience  in  the  West.  If  I 
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were  a  stranger  from  the  East  with  a  few  letters  of  introduction, 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed  would  invite  me  to  din- 
ner and  would  introduce  me  to  their  closest  friends.  I  should  be 
taken  for  long  motor  rides  to  see  the  country.  I  might  be  asked 
to  make  my  home  with  them  until  I  could  get  settled.  A  party 
might  be  staged  in  my  honor  and  every  gracious  kindness  would 
be  shown  me,  but  the  fact  that  I  have  to  earn  my  living  would 
not  be  mentioned.  If  I  were  so  rude  as  to  mention  it  myself  and 
ask  about  possibilities  for  work,  my  new  friends  might  look 
thoughtful,  or  say  that  they  would  make  inquiries,  that  they 
would  ''keep  it  in  mind,"  etc.  If  they  knew  of  a  definite  opening 
they  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  hint  (oh!  so  indirectly)  to  the 
employer,  that  they  knew  someone  who  might  be  interested.  That 
they  would  actually  lie  in  my  behalf  would  be  inconceivable. 
Their  attitude  would  not  imply  that  they  are  more  heartless  or 
more  honest  than  the  New  Yorker.  They  simply  don't  use  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  New  York  sense,  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  anyone  else. 

The  "arrived"  New  Yorker  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  come 
on  from  San  Francisco,  Des  Moines,  New  Orleans,  or  Boston,  has 
been  through  the  mill  himself  and  he  knows  what  it  means.  He 
has  known  loneliness,  discouragement,  disillusion.  He  knows  that 
jobs,  good  jobs,  are  not  obtained  here  unless  one  knows  someone. 
You  may  be  a  complete  "dud"  or  one  of  those  promising  young- 
sters who  achieve  the  electric  lights  or  the  front  page  eventually. 
Anyway,  you  need  help  and  he  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  you. 
If  you  fail,  the  man  to  whom  he  has  given  you  an  introduction 
won't  remember  it  a  month  hence  anyway.  If  you  succeed,  he 
knows  that  you  are  likely  to  "play  ball"  with  a  person  who  has 
treated  you  so  well.  He  may  want  to  ask  a  favor  from  you  some 
day  and  he  won't  hesitate  if  he  does.  The  notorious  "log-rolling" 
of  New  York  cliques,  about  which  the  outsider  complains  so  bit- 
terly, undoubtedly  has  its  origin  in  such  obligations.  The  New 
Yorker's  greatest  sin  is  disloyalty  to  his  circle. 

The  intense  group-loyalties  of  the  New  Yorker  grow  out  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  New  York  life,  which  are,  in  a  modern 
sense,  akin  to  those  of  the  old  frontier.  In  no  other  place  in  the 
world,  I  think,  can  loneliness  be  so  acute  and  overwhelming.  The 
city's  immensity,  the  height  of  its  buildings,  its  intense  mechan- 
ization and  hurrying  millions,  all  tend  to  lessen  the  human  stature 
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and  make  the  newcomer  feel  like  a  child  lost  in  an  unfriendly 
world.  His  few  friendships  assume  gigantic  importance.  Even 
after  he  has  become  a  seasoned  Manhattanite  and  complains  bit- 
terly about  the  horde  of  uninteresting  people  he  is  forced  to  meet, 
he  clings  tenaciously  to  the  small  group  of  people  whom  he  knows 
fairly  well  and  who  live  usually  within  walking  distance  of  his 
own  abode.  A  close  friendship  between  a  man  who  lives  on  i6oth 
Street  and  one  who  lives  on  12  th  is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. No  one  here  has  time  to  travel  that  distance  after  a  fa- 
tiguing day.  The  new  arrival  usually  settles  in  the  section  inhab- 
ited by  his  few  friends.  They  introduce  him  to  their  friends,  and 
he  becomes  one  of  a  little  group  of  people  who  have  similar  inter- 
ests and  habits.  The  members  keep  one  another  informed  of 
chances  and  opportunities  and  zealously  guard  one  another's  in- 
terests. I  know  of  a  whole  department  of  a  New  York  publication 
made  up  entirely  of  close  personal  friends.  Every  hint  of  a  va- 
cancy is  carried  home  to  some  friend  who  is  ready  to  apply  for 
the  place  before  the  managing  editor  knows  he  has  a  place  to 
dispose  of. 

But  even  after  one  is  drawn  into  some  such  circle,  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  place  which  gives  the  sense  of  complete  per- 
sonal freedom  that  New  York  offers.  The  stranger  may  feel  free 
in  any  large  city,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  drawn  into  the  current  of 
its  life,  takes  a  job,  makes  friends,  and  establishes  a  residence, 
he  finds  that  in  his  private  life  and  opinions  he  is  expected  to 
conform  to  the  norm  of  his  class.  But  New  York  offers  a  min- 
imum of  social  impingement  upon  the  individual  conscience.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  the  New  Yorker  cares  too  much  for  results  to 
care  very  much  by  whom  or  how  they  are  accomplished.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  fact  makes  New  York  the  most  comfortable 
abode  for  the  nonconformist,  the  rebel,  the  individualist,  the 
person  who  seeks  merely  to  live  his  life  in  his  own  way. 

As  a  rule,  the  security  of  one's  job  is  not  influenced  by  what 
one  does  after  five  o'clock.  Nor  is  one's  social  position  so  depend- 
ent upon  lip-service  to  the  tribal  mores.  The  newcomer  finds 
that  so  long  as  he  is  effective  the  average  employer  is  not  con- 
cerned with  his  personal  idiosyncrasies;  and  the  New  Yorkers 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  more  concerned  that  he  be 
interesting  and  amusing  than  that  he  subscribe  to  any  particular 
social  dogma.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Bolshevist  is  likely  to  find 
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a  berth  with  the  National  Security  League,  or  that  the  professed 
atheist  would  be  joyously  received  by  the  communicants  of  John 
Roach  Straton.  I  do  know  of  a  man,  however,  who  went  fresh 
from  the  city  editorship  of  the  leading  Communist  daily  to  a 
similar  position  on  New  York's  most  conservative  journal. 

The  new  arrival  finds  that  opinions  for  which  he  may  have  been 
branded  a  "freak"  back  home  pass  unnoticed  here.  The  misfit  of 
the  provinces  so  often  finds  companionship  and  a  suitable  niche 
in  Manhattan.  This  sense  of  freedom  from  neighborly  curiosity 
and  social  pressure  does  not  spring  entirely,  I  am  sure,  from  the 
mere  size  of  the  metropolis,  because  to  me  the  comparatively 
small  city  of  San  Francisco  most  closely  approximates  New  York 
in  this  respect.  It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  cosmopolitan  and  shift- 
ing character  of  the  New  York  population  and  to  the  steady  influx 
of  Youth.  To  the  average  young  person  who  comes  here  this 
quality  is  likely  to  outweigh  the  personal  discomforts  of  crowded 
living,  bad  climate,  and  nervous  strain. 

IV 

In  that  friendly  book  New  York  Is  Nat  America,  Ford  Madox 
Ford  has  written:  "Well,  one  hears  eternally  that  New  York  is 
not  America.  It  is  obviously  not  Europe — the  Atlantic  lies  be- 
tween. Is  it,  then,  the  outer  fringe  of  America — or  the  end  of 
Europe?  Perhaps  the  one  overlapping  the  other  .  .  ." 

It  is  just  that — an  area  where  one  overlaps  the  other ;  and  it  is 
this  which  accounts  for  the  New  York  paradox,  making  it  at  once 
the  most  civilized  and  sophisticated,  as  well  as  the  crudest  and 
most  blatant  of  American  cities.  It  is  the  first  of  these  qualities 
which  attracts  to  it  the  sensitive,  talented  youth  of  the  land ;  and 
it  is  the  latter  which  so  often  thwarts  them  spiritually  while  it 
rewards  them  materially.  It  is  a  trading  post  that  deals  in 
European  refinements  and  philosophies  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  raw  materials  of  American  life.  While  it  may  not  be 
America,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  fast  becoming  the  most  Ameri- 
can, as  well  as  the  most  European,  of  all  our  cities.  All  other 
American  cities  are  imitating  it,  as  they  are  bound  to  imitate 
what  is  biggest,  swiftest,  and  most  mechanized.  It  is  in  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  nation.  Where  it  leads.  New  Orleans, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Los  Angeles,  and  Boston  will  follow.  To- 
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morrow  every  American  metropolis  will  go  in  for  that  air  of 
slightly  bored  sophistication  and  cosmopolitanism  of  which  New 
York  is  so  proud  to-day. 

Its  sophistication  is  not,  of  course,  European.  That  can  hardly 
be  expected  of  people  so  few  generations  removed  from  the  back- 
woodsman. With  the  European,  sophistication  means  merely  an 
urbane  acceptance  of  life.  With  the  Manhattanite,  it  is  likely  to 
mean  a  conscious  hardening  to  it.  New  York  is  crowded  with 
Europeans,  of  course,  but  the  bulk  of  these  are  not  of  the  class 
that  goes  in  for  undue  refinement  in  feeling  and  expression.  Most 
of  them,  particularly  of  the  younger  generation,  are  too  busy 
making  themselves  over  into  what  they  imagine  is  American  to 
perpetuate  the  more  gracious  European  traditions.  The  New 
Yorker  wears  his  sophistication  as  the  new  arrival  from  the  hin- 
terlands wears  his  first  derby.  He  is  not  quite  comfortable  in  it 
and  wonders  what  the  folk  on  Main  Street  would  think  if  they 
could  see  him  now. 

Nor  is  he — our  New  Yorker — quite  comfortable  in  many  other 
respects.  He  has  known  a  life  that  is  duller,  perhaps,  but  free 
from  dirt,  noise,  nervous  wear-and-tear.  He  has  lived  where  living 
costs  are  lower,  where  there  is  purer  air  to  breathe,  space  in  which 
to  relax,  and  where  one  can  get  away  from  people.  Consequently, 
he  is  always  turning  back  to  that  life  for  the  moment,  rushing  off 
for  a  week-end  in  Connecticut,  a  week's  vacation  in  Maine,  a  fort- 
night in  Florida,  or  a  summer  in  Europe.  No  one  vacations  as 
frequently  or  as  seriously  as  the  New  Yorker.  He  is  always  talk- 
ing of  "a  little  farm  somewhere"  where  he's  going  to  live  some 
day — a  non-productive  farm,  to  be  sure,  with  all  the  latest  con- 
veniences. He  has  a  permanent  and  sentimental  nostalgia  for  the 
open  spaces.  In  Manhattan  he  may  be  gaining  everything  he  had 
longed  for,  but  it  is  not  quite  enough.  Whatever  his  city's  defi- 
ciencies, however,  he  will  never  quite  emancipate  himself  from  it. 
Once  the  Manhattan  tempo  is  in  his  veins,  he  will  not  stay  far 
or  long  away  from  it.  The  little  farm  will  be  within  commuting 
distance.  He  will  go  abroad  for  a  year  or  two,  perhaps ;  but  by 
the  end  of  that  time  will  be  eager  to  return. 

One  thing  he  practically  never  does,  and  that  is,  go  home  to 
stay.  After  a  few  years  in  Manhattan,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Denver, 
Chicago  even,  seem  the  end  of  the  world.  One  may  run  over  to 
Paris,  but  a  similar  distance  to  San  Francisco  seems  an  insuper- 
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able  barrier.  He  came  East  with  the  idea  of  making  his  mark 
and  then  returning  home.  But  the  West  has  lost  him  and  its  other 
bright  young  boys  and  girls  forever. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  West's  misfortune,  as  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  It  is  more  serious  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter,  because  the  West  is  farther  from  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  expenses  of  trans-continental  travel  make  frequent 
going  back  and  forth,  with  consequent  exchange  of  values,  im- 
practical. 

A  similar  situation  exists,  of  course,  in  Europe.  Ambitious  and 
talented  young  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  are  constantly  pour- 
ing into  Paris  and  London.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  French  and 
English  a  trip  to  Paris  or  London  is  only  a  matter  of  hours. 
Young  people  from  Provence  and  Normandy,  or  from  Devon  and 
Lancashire,  may  visit  their  capitals  for  intellectual  stimulation. 
The  Parisian  or  Londoner,  also,  can  make  frequent  excursions 
into  the  home  provinces  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  simple  veri- 
ties of  rural  and  small-town  life.  His  national  life  is  homogeneous 
and  closely  knit.  But  when  the  American  Westerner  goes  to  Man- 
hattan he  is  likely  to  leave  home  and  family  behind  him  for  years, 
or  perhaps  forever.  He  is  completely  cut  off  from  his  sources. 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  this.  Restless 
youth  will  always  seek  frontiers,  whether  they  promise  physical 
or  intellectual  adventure.  And  the  lure  of  Manhattan  has  its 
national  compensations.  Life  here  tends  to  counteract  a  narrow 
provincialism,  and  whatever  European  flavor  the  city  possesses 
is  a  grateful  complement  to  our  national  naivete.  If  I  were  an 
all-powerful,  benevolent  despot,  I  should  make  at  least  one  year 
in  New  York  a  required  part  of  each  promising  youth's  educa- 
tion. But  it  is  unfortunate  that  youth  and  energy  should  be 
constantly  drawn  from  its  native  soil  and  permanently  lost  to  its 
native  culture. 

Shortly  after  the  Armistice  we  had  an  atrocious  popular  song 
which  began,  "How 're  you  goin'  to  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm 
after  they've  seen  Paree?" 

The  country's  problem  at  the  present  moment  may  well  be — 
How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  from  staying  away  after  they've 
seen  Manhattan? 

We  cannot  so  long  as  Manhattan  remains  the  answer  to  their 
economic  needs  as  well  as  to  their  intellectual  unrest.  So  long  as 
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Western  (and  Northern  and  Southern)  universities  continue  to 
graduate  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  find  no  place  for 
themselves  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  their  com- 
munities, those  boys  and  girls  will  turn  to  New  York,  which, 
in  some  miraculous  fashion  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom, 
manages  to  absorb  them  into  its  newspaper,  magazine  and  ad- 
vertising offices;  its  publishing  houses,  theaters,  studios,  social 
agencies,  decorating  and  antique  shops,  and  to  render  them  some 
sort  of  satisfactory  existence.  So  long  as  the  young  artist  is  unable 
to  maintain  himself  at  home  until  he  is  able  to  command  recogni- 
tion, he,  too,  will  turn  to  New  York,  where  such  institutions  as 
the  part-time  or  occasional  free-lance  job  enable  him  to  "get  by" 
while  he  plies  his  brush  or  typewriter. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  young  artist  of  obvious  talents  in 
the  West  often  achieves  a  local  patron.  The  West  is  generous  to 
the  local  talent  it  recognizes — too  generous  at  times  to  too  slight 
a  talent.  But  the  Western  patron  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  chances 
on  the  less  obvious  talent  that  may  require  years  for  maturing. 
This  is  largely  because  he  is  uncertain.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing to  the  East  for  artistic  and  literary  dicta.  The  less  obvious 
artist  is  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  and,  unless  he  has 
money,  he  must  find  some  occupation  which  will  take  only  a  part 
of  his  time  and  energy.  There  are  not  enough  of  these  occupations 
in  the  West. 

A  common  lament  from  beyond  the  Alleghenies  is  that  all 
American  art  reflects  the  New  York  point  of  view.  This  general- 
ization is  not  true,  of  course;  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
had,  in  the  realm  of  literature  alone,  a  Sherwood  Anderson,  a 
Carl  Sandburg,  or  a  Willa  Gather.  But  it  is  true  that  practically 
all  American  art  is  passed  upon  by  people  with  this  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  folk  back  home  look  to  the  New  York  critic  to  tell 
them  what  is  good  and  bad.  A  small  New  York  group  can  tell 
our  country  what's  what,  because — as  a  nation — we  seek  from 
it  arbitrary  dicta  about  the  arts.  Most  of  us  have  not  developed 
a  personal  sense  of  values.  We  don't  trust  ourselves.  We  are  too 
afraid  of  being  "taken  in."  This  has  happened  so  often  to  our 
Innocents,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  are  particularly  sensitive 
on  that  score. 

If  the  West,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  America,  wishes  to 
foster  its  cultural  life  and  immunize  its  youth  to  the  Circe  wiles 
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of  Manhattan,  it  will  need  to  furnish  those  diffused  elements  from 
which  such  life  can  spring,  some  sort  of  economic  basis  and 
spiritual  rallying  point ;  and  to  furnish  its  genuinely  gifted  chil- 
dren with  support  and  recognition  before,  not  after,  their 
"arrival." 

All  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  of  course ;  and  I  am  not  imply- 
ing that  any  American  community  ever  will,  or  can,  compete  with 
New  York  in  the  diversity  of  its  intellectual  and  artistic  oppor- 
tunities. But  if  it  cannot  manufacture  opportunities,  it  can  check 
somewhat  the  present  stampede  toward  Manhattan  by  a  more 
intelligent  and  critical  cultivation  of  an  indigenous  culture. 

If  some  of  the  concern  which  goes  into  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing its  natural  beauties  and  physical  advantages  were  turned  to 
fostering  its  latent  art  life,  some  progress  might  be  made  in  this 
direction.  Public  golf  courses  and  swimming  pools  donated  by 
kind-hearted  millionaires  and  memorials  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription undoubtedly  have  their  value;  but  if  some  Portland, 
Denver,  or  Los  Angeles  philanthropists  were  to  subsidize  for  a 
few  years  a  hundred  talented  young  men  and  women  in  each 
locality,  perhaps  out  of  these  hundreds  a  few  first-rate  talents 
and  an  occasional  genius  might  emerge.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  virile,  first-rate  magazine  in  each  large  American  city — 
a  magazine  that  is  literary,  artistic,  critical,  catholic  in  its  policy 
(and  not  devoted  to  local  boosting),  would  do  more  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  for  intellectual  interests  and  as  an  outlet  for  local 
talent  than  could  any  other  single  agency.  I  am  aware  that  a 
dozen  American  cities  have  their  feeble  imitations  of  the  facetious 
New  Yorker  devoted  largely  to  Society,  sports,  and  the  more 
respectable  Bohemianism ;  that  half  a  dozen  others  boast  precious 
and  esoteric  little  journals  in  the  manner  of  the  Paris  Transition ^ 
but  neither  of  these  is  what  is  needed. 

The  Westerner  who  has  lived  in  Manhattan  is  not  eager  that 
his  home  town  should  take  over  wholesale  the  manners  and 
methods,  the  point  of  view  and  tempo  of  the  metropolis.  But  he 
really  would  like  a  good  reason  to  go  home.  He  is  not  anxious 
to  leave  the  three-ring  circus  that  is  New  York  for  a  one-ring 
imitation  of  it ;  but  he  wishes  rather  wistfully  that  the  spacious- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  West  might  be  leavened  with  some  of  that 
intellectual  freedom  and  stimulating  companionship  that  New 
York  offers. 
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Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  of  the  West — and  of  the  South 
and  North — that  it  should  develop  the  outstanding  virtues,  with- 
out the  corresponding  vices,  of  New  York  life.  But  unless  this 
can  be  done,  in  some  degree,  the  highways  leading  Manhattan- 
ward  will  continue  to  be  crowded  with  bright  young  pioneers  who 
feel,  with  my  two  young  friends  in  the  disreputable  roadster,  that 
"New  York's  the  only  place  left  where  fellows  of  our  sort  can 
get  anywhere." 

J.  Why  do  people  look  to  New  York  as  a  city  of  opportunity? 

2.  How  does  this  eastward  movement  compare  with  the  westward 

movement  of  an  earlier  age? 

3.  What  problems  does  the  new  arrival  face  in  New  York? 

4.  How  can  the  West  keep  its  young  writers  and  artists  at  home? 


vn 

PROBLEMS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 


WANTED :  A  PILLORY 
BY  H.  A.  BATTEN 

H.  A.  Batten  is  an  advertising  expert  associated  with  Bruce 
Barton.  In  his  magazine  articles  he  pleads  for  truth  and  good  taste 
in  advertising. 

The  last  man  to  be  exposed  to  public  ridicule  on  the  pillory  ap- 
peared there  in  England  in  1830.  Seven  years  later  it  was  abol- 
ished. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  set  it  up  again. 

The  pillory  was  effective  not  only  because  of  the  physical  dis- 
comfort it  imposed,  but  also  because  of  the  shock  to  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  self-esteem  of  the  offender.  Public  ridicule,  pub- 
lic disgrace,  are  very  hard  to  bear.  Many  a  bank  president  has 
shot  himself  rather  than  face  public  exposure  of  his  speculations. 
The  contempt  of  the  world  is  a  force  which  no  individual,  and 
certainly  no  business,  can  very  long  withstand. 

Every  business,  I  suppose,  has  its  faults;  but  the  business  of 
advertising  is  such  a  public  business  that  its  offenses  are  public 
offenses,  and  their  correction  should  be  likewise. 

The  function  of  advertising  is  to  sell  goods.  Every  product 
worthy  of  being  advertised  at  all  has  certain  qualities  to  recom- 
mend it.  Advertising  provides  a  quick  way  to  make  those  qualities 
known.  That  is  all  that  advertising  is,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  ad- 
vertising that  thousands  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica have  used — and  are  using  today — to  develop  their  businesses. 
Such  advertising  is  a  credit  both  to  the  man  who  pays  for  it,  and 
the  publication  in  which  it  appears.  But  if  advertising  tries  to  do 
more  than  that — if  it  begins  to  make  use  of  untruth  and  exag- 
geration, or  to  exploit  human  fears  and  failings — it  is  committing 
an  offense.  And  no  business  can  go  on  committing  an  offense  in- 
definitely— and  get  away  with  it. 

Advertising  has  been  guilty — and  is  still  guilty — of  three  of- 
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fenses  against  society.  The  first  of  these  is  legal,  the  second 
moral,  and  the  third  aesthetic.  It  is  the  third  of  these  that  I  want 
to  talk  about. 

There  are  certain  practices  in  advertising  which  the  law  for- 
bids ;  and  the  law  must  be  relied  on  to  attend  to  these.  There  are 
others  which  are  not  actually  illegal,  but  which  run  counter  to 
accepted  business  ethics  and  standards  of  fair  play.  To  cope  with 
these  the  Better  Business  Bureau  was  established,  and  it  is  doing 
a  good  job.  But  there  are  still  others— offenses  against  good 
taste,  against  public  morale  and  well-being — for  which  there  is 
no  agency  of  discipline  or  correction.  Such  an  agency  should 
exist.  I  propose  the  pillory. 

Just  what  do  I  mean  by  offenses  against  public  well-being  and 
good  taste?  Let  us  take  a  few  characteristic  examples. 

We  will  suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  analogy,  that  a  manufac- 
turer of  arms  and  munitions,  finding  business  rather  dull,  deter- 
mines to  enlarge  his  market.  He  buys  a  chain  of  newspapers, 
therefore,  and  proceeds  to  foment  a  war.  He  selects  some  neigh- 
boring nation — big  enough  to  be  afraid  of,  but  not  too  big  to  lick 
— and  begins  systematically  to  suggest  that  that  nation  is  pre- 
paring to  attack  his  own.  He  scatters  broadcast  false  informa- 
tion, unfounded  insinuations,  and  insidious  propaganda  tending 
to  alarm  the  public.  He  calls  for  "adequate"  protection,  both 
military  and  naval. 

Finally  there  is  a  war.  Thousands  of  young  men  march  away 
to  be  killed.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  for  guns,  armor  plate, 
and  explosives.  The  economic  and  human  waste  is  staggering. 

But  our  manufacturer  is  happy.  He  has  sold  his  goods. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  hypothetical — and  extreme — case.  But  it 
differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  certain  manufacturer.  This 
manufacturer,  finding  business  dull,  determined  to  enlarge  his 
market.  He  bought  space  in  a  large  number  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  therefore,  and  proceeded  to  start  a  war.  He  selected 
an  adversary  big  enough  to  be  afraid  of,  but  not  too  big  to  lick — 
some  minor  physical  handicap — and  began  systematically  to  sug- 
gest that  that  infirmity  is  practically  universal.  He  scattered 
broadcast  false  information  (about  the  germicidal  and  deodorant 
effect  of  his  product),  unfounded  insinuations  (about  the  preva- 
lency  of  the  condition),  and  insidious  propaganda  tending  to 
alarm  the  public.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  began  to  mis- 
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trust  themselves.  They  began  to  ascribe  all  their  little  social 
failures  and  imperfections  to  this  grotesque  cause.  They  began 
to  lose  their  self-confidence  and  self-respect.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  spent  for  this  particular  product.  The  economic  and  psycho- 
logic waste  was  staggering.  But  the  manufacturer  was  happy.  He 
had  sold  his  goods. 

Now  I  maintain  that  the  man  who  climbs  to  wealth  by  exploit- 
ing the  fears  and  foibles  of  his  fellow  men,  and  destroying  their 
peace  of  mind,  is  little  better  than  the  creature  who  fattens  on 
the  dreadful  produce  of  the  battlefield.  Both  are  public  enemies. 

Advertising  that  racketeers  and  preys  upon  human  emotion  is 
on  the  increase.  The  pages  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
bristle  with  such  pseudo-scientific  phrases  as  ^'Asthenia"  .  .  . 
"Bromidrosis"  .  .  .  ^'Comedones"  .  .  .  ^'Shoe-shame"  .  .  .  ''B.  O." 
.  .  .  "American  Stomach"  .  .  .  Ash-tray  breath,"  etc.  We  live  our 
lives  under  a  constant  barrage  of  suggestion  that  something  is 
wrong  with  us.  No  wonder  we  all  have  nerves ! 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  range  of  products  which  at  one 
time  or  another  have  essayed  to  promote  themselves  by  this  sort 
of  advertising.  Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  ingenuity — or  the 
opportunism — of  our  advertising  practitioners. 

But  this  isn't  the  only  kind  of  advertising  that  is  prime  for  the 
pillory.  There  is  a  large  group  which  constitutes  the  Lies  and  Ex- 
aggeration Department.  Lies,  to  be  sure,  that  can't  be  prosecuted ; 
yet  lies  none  the  less.  Exaggerations  so  wild  that  they  would 
simply  be  funny,  if  they  didn't  discredit  all  advertising.  Lies  we 
have  always  had  with  us.  But  there  were  signs  that  we  were 
growing  out  of  this  childish  phase  of  advertising.  Now  the  tide 
seems  to  be  setting  the  other  way.  It  is  only  a  trickle  as  yet.  Still 
it  is  significant. 

My  next  nomination  for  the  pillory  is  that  type  of  advertising 
which  violates  the  most  elementary  good  taste — advertising  which 
in  its  treatment  or  subject-matter  is  vulgar  and  disgusting.  With 
all  due  allowance  for  the  increased  liberality  of  the  age,  one  can't 
help  feeling  a  little  nauseated  at  some  of  these  masterpieces. 

And  finally,  we  come  to  that  class  which  offends  simply  by  its 
inanity — the  motley  troupe  of  silly  and  absurd  advertisements. 
Most  of  them  take  the  form  of  supposed  conversations  between 
consumers,  in  which  the  produce  is  ecstatically  and  extravagantly 
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praised.  All  of  them  as  far  removed  from  reality  as  they  could 
be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advertisements  falling  in  these  four 
categories  bear,  on  their  very  faces  the  mark  of  insincerity,  of 
cynical  opportunism,  of  mental  incompetence  and  bad  taste. 

The  people  who  practice,  and  defend,  this  kind  of  advertising 
are  fond  of  saying  that  it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  public  char- 
acter. They  say  that  their  advertising  is  false,  or  misleading,  or 
idiotic,  because  the  public  is  all  those  things.  And  they  cling  with 
particular  devotion  to  the  theory  that  the  public  has  the  mental- 
ity of  a  14-year-old  child. 

This  theory  (most  recently  restated  by  a  learned  young  col- 
lege professor  who  has  since  gotten  a  job  with  an  advertising 
agency)  is  technically  correct.  Psychology  has  fairly  well  proved 
that  you  and  I,  and  all  our  friends,  have  no  more  native  intelli- 
gence today  than  we  had  at  14.  Our  mental  processes  then  were 
every  whit  as  developed  as  they  are  now.  But  psychology  also 
admits  that  since  then  we  have  accumulated  a  vast  fund  of  ex- 
perience by  which  to  shape  our  judgment.  We  are  more  discrim- 
inating. We  are  better  educated.  We  have  not — nor  has  the  pub- 
lic at  large — the  mentality  of  a  14-year-old  child. 

There  remains  the  final  and  most  degrading  argument  of  all: 
"Granted  that  it's  false ;  granted  that  it's  in  bad  taste,  and  idiotic 
and  misleading — nevertheless  it  pays." 

The  answer  to  that  is  this:  If  you  have  a  good  product  that 
delivers  an  honest  value  for  the  money,  you  can  build  up  a  dra- 
matic and  convincing  sales  story  out  of  the  product  itself,  with- 
out recourse  to  mirrors  or  sleight-of-hand.  If  you  haven't  that 
sort  of  product,  the  less  you  say  about  it,  the  better.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  spin  a  tale  out  of  thin  air. 

Much  of  the  bad  advertising  that  we  see  about  us  is  the  fruit 
of  this  effort  to  find  something  to  say  about  an  article  that  cannot 
compete  on  even  terms  with  others  in  the  same  field. 

I  will  not  deny  that  in  a  few  isolated  cases  they  have  sold  a  lot 
of  goods.  But  whether  they  pay  or  not  is  another  matter.  The 
public  is  getting  on  to  these  products,  and  these  methods  of  sell- 
ing them.  The  reaction,  when  it  comes,  will  be  violent.  And  in 
the  meantime  the  great  majority  quickly  fall  victim  to  their  own 
inherent  weakness.  For  every  one  of  these  malodorous  campaigns 
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that  seems  to  flourish  and  make  money,  there  are  ten  that  fold 
up  and  disappear. 

Racketeering  in  advertising  is  no  whit  different  from  racketeer- 
ing in  any  other  line.  You  can  get  away  with  it  just  so  long.  Al 
Capone  made  a  lot  of  money  in  his  time,  but  he's  in  Atlanta  now. 
Bad  advertising  is  sowing  the  whirlwind,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
will  have  to  reap. 

I  am  as  much  concerned  as  any  one  in  developing  business  and 
selling  goods.  I  am  certainly  not  more  interested  in  the  ethics  of 
advertising  than  in  its  practical  results.  Yet  this  I  am  sure  of — 
the  two  go  together.  Neither  in  industry  at  large,  nor  the  profes- 
sion of  advertising  in  particular,  is  it  possible  to  depart  very  long 
from  sound  standards  of  good  faith,  good  sense,  or  good  taste. 

Any  one  with  two  eyes  in  his  head  can  see  that  the  public  is 
getting  restive.  Restive  and  rebellious.  Ballyhoo  is  an  index  of 
that.  Whether  or  not  that  extraordinary  magazine  survives  or 
perishes,  its  phenomenal  first  acceptance  was  significant.  It  said 
something  that  the  public  wanted  to  say.  It  was  the  writing  on 
the  wall. 

Advertising  needs  a  thorough  purging,  and  it  isn't  going  to  take 
it  without  a  struggle.  Force  is  needed — the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion— and  that  can  best  be  exerted  by  public  means. 

That's  where  the  pillory  comes  in.  I  propose  that  every  adver- 
tisement which  offends  notoriously  against  good  taste,  good  sense, 
or  good  faith,  be  held  up  in  full  view  to  public  ridicule. 

Let  us  take  these  advertisements — a  certain  number  of  them 
every  month — and  reproduce  them,  and  enter  them  in  a  competi- 
tion for  a  Booby  Prize.  Let  us  have  a  Most  Disgusting  Advertise- 
ment of  the  Month,  and  a  Most  Asinine  Advertisement,  and  a 
Most  Mendacious,  and  a  Most  Harmful.  Let  these  advertisements 
be  chosen  by  a  board  of  impartial  judges — ^well-known  men  not 
in  the  advertising  business.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  let's  go 
back  and  see  who  won  most  of  the  prizes.  It  would  be  illuminat- 
ing. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  would  produce  results.  There  isn't  a 
manufacturer  in  existence  who  could  afford  to  let  such  a  weapon 
get  into  the  hands  of  his  competitors.  One  or  two  appearances  on 
the  pillory  would  have  a  wonderful  curative  effect. 

So  let's  set  it  up.  Let's  go  after  these  people  who  are  turning 
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advertising  into  a  racket.  Advertising  is  too  great  a  constructive 
force,  too  great  a  power,  to  be  exploited  by  the  irresponsible  few. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  function  of  advertising? 
2.  In  what  way  does  modern  advertising  offend  good  taste? 
J.  What  other  examples  can  you  suggest  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thor's argument? 

4.  What  3  types  of  offensive  advertising  does  the  author  men- 

tion ? 

5.  To  what  does  he  attribute  offensive  advertising? 

6.  What  suggestions  does  the  author  make  to  purge  advertising? 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  SIN 
BY  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS 

Dr.  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  is  an  outstanding  sociologist,  and  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Jlis  writings  show  a  re- 
markable objectivity  in  point  of  view  and  clarity  of  thought. 

Modern  sin  takes  its  character  from  the  mutualism  of  our  time. 
Under  our  present  manner  of  living  how  many  of  my  vital  inter- 
ests I  must  intrust  to  others!  Nowadays  the  water  main  is  my 
well,  the  trolley  car  my  carriage,  the  banker's  safe  my  stocking, 
the  policeman's  billy  my  fist.  My  own  eyes  and  nose  and  judg- 
ment defer  to  the  inspector  of  food,  or  drugs,  or  gas,  or  factories, 
or  tenements,  or  insurance  companies.  I  rely  upon  others  to  look 
after  my  drains,  invest  my  savings,  nurse  my  sick,  and  teach  my 
children.  I  let  the  meat  trust  butcher  my  pig,  the  oil  trust  mold 
my  candles,  the  sugar  trust  boil  my  sorghum,  the  coal  trust  chop 
my  wood,  the  barb-wire  company  split  my  rails. 

But  this  spread-out  manner  of  life  lays  snares  for  the  weak 
and  opens  doors  for  the  wicked.  Interdependence  puts  us,  as  it 
were,  at  one  another's  mercy,  and  so  ushers  in  a  multitude  of  new 
forms  of  wrongdoing. 

The  sinister  opportunities  presented  in  this  webbed  social  life 

have  been  seized  unhesitatingly,  because  such  treasons  have  not 
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yet  become  infamous.  The  man  who  picks  pockets  with  a  railway 
rebate,  murders  with  an  adulterant  instead  of  a  bludgeon,  bur- 
glarizes with  a  "rake-off"  instead  of  a  jimmy,  cheats  with  a  com- 
pany prospectus  instead  of  a  deck  of  cards,  or  scuttles  his  town 
instead  of  his  ship,  does  not  feel  on  his  brow  the  brand  of  a  male- 
factor. The  shedder  of  blood,  the  oppressor  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  long  ago  became  odious,  but  the  latter-day  treacheries 
fly  no  skull-and-crossbones  flag  at  the  masthead.  The  qualities 
which  differentiate  them  from  primitive  sin  and  procure  them 
such  indulgence  may  be  clearly  defined. 

Modern  sin  is  not  superficially  repulsive.  To-day  the  sacrifice 
of  life  incidental  to  quick  success  rarely  calls  for  the  actual  spill- 
ing of  blood.  How  decent  are  the  pale  slayings  of  the  quack,  the 
adulterator,  and  the  purveyor  of  polluted  water  compared  with 
the  red  slayings  of  the  vulgar  bandit  or  assassin !  Even  if  there  is 
blood-letting,  the  long-range  tentacular  nature  of  modern  homi- 
cide eliminates  all  personal  collision.  What  an  abyss  between  the 
knife-play  of  brawlers  and  the  law-defying  neglect  to  fence  dan- 
gerous machinery  in  a  mill  or  furnish  cars  with  safety  couplers ! 
The  providing  of  unsuspecting  passengers  with  "cork"  life-pre- 
servers secretly  loaded  with  bars  of  iron  to  make  up  for  their 
deficiency  in  weight  of  cork  is  spiritually  akin  to  the  treachery 
of  Joab,  who,  taking  Amasa  by  the  beard  "to  kiss  him,"  smote 
Amasa  "in  the  fifth  rib";  but  it  wears  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  current  methods  of  annexing  the  property  of  others  are  char- 
acterized by  a  pleasing  indirectness  and  refinement.  The  furtive, 
apprehensive  manner  of  the  till-tapper  or  porch-climber  would  jar 
disagreeably  upon  the  tax-dodger  "swearing  off"  his  property  or 
the  city  official  concealing  a  "rake-off"  in  his  specifications  for 
a  public  building.  The  work  of  the  card-sharp  and  the  thimble- 
rigger  shocks  a  type  of  man  that  will  not  stick  at  the  massive 
"artistic  swindling"  of  the  contemporary  promoter.  A  taint  of 
unworthiness,  indeed,  always  attaches  to  transactions  that  force 
the  person  into  humiliating  postures.  Your  petty  parasite  or  your 
minor  delinquent  inspires  the  contempt  that  used  to  be  felt  for 
the  retailer.  The  confidence  man  is  to  the  promoter  what  the 
small  shopkeeper  was  to  the  merchant  prince. 

Modem  sin  lacks  the  familiar  tokens  of  guilt.  The  stealings 
and  slayings  that  lurk  in  the  complexities  of  our  social  relations 
are  not  deeds  of  the  dive,  the  dark  alley,  the  lonely  road,  and  the 
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midnight  hour.  They  require  no  nocturnal  prowling  with  muffled 
step  and  bated  breath,  no  weapon  or  offer  of  violence.  Unlike  the 
old-time  villain,  the  latter-day  malefactor  does  not  wear  a  slouch 
hat  and  a  comforter,  breathe  forth  curses  and  an  odor  of  gin,  go 
about  his  nefarious  work  with  clenched  teeth  and  an  evil  scowl. 
In  the  supreme  moment  his  lineaments  are  not  distorted  with 
rage,  or  lust,  or  malevolence.  One  misses  the  dramatic  setting,  the 

xj  time-honored  insignia  of  turpitude.  Fagin  and  Bill  Sykes  and 
Simon  Legree  are  vanishing  types.  Gamester,  murderer,  body- 
snatcher,  and  kidnapper  may  appeal  to  a  Hogarth,  but  what  chal- 
lenge finds  his  pencil  in  the  countenance  of  the  boodler,  the  sav- 
ings-bank wrecker,  or  the  ballot  box  stuff er?  Among  our 
criminals  of  greed  one  begins  to  meet  the  "grand  style"  of  the 
great  criminals  of  ambition,  Macbeth  or  Richard  III.  The  mod- 
ern high-power  dealer  of  woe  wears  immaculate  linen,  carries  a 
silk  hat  and  a  lighted  cigar,  sins  with  a  calm  countenance  and  a 
serene  soul  leagues  or  months  from  the  evil  he  causes.  Upon  his 
gentlemanly  presence  the  eventual  blood  and  tears  do  not  obtrude 
themselves. 

^^"""^  Modern  sins  are  impersonal.  The  convenant  breaker,  the  sub- 
orned witness,  the  corrupt  judge,  the  oppressor  of  the  fatherless 
— the  old-fashioned  sinner,  in  short — knows  his  victim,  must 
hearken,  perhaps,  to  bitter  upbraidings.  But  our  iniquity  is  tire- 
less, and  we  know  not  whose  withers  are  wrung  by  it.  The  hurt 
passes  into  that  vague  mass,  the  ''public,"  and  is  there  lost  to 
view.  Hence  it  does  not  take  a  Borgia  to  knead  "chalk  and  alum 
and  plaster"  into  the  loaf,  seeing  one  cannot  know  just  who  will 
eat  that  loaf  or  what  gripe  it  will  give  him.  The  purveyor  of 
spurious  life-preservers  need  not  be  a  Cain.  The  owner  of  the 
rotten  tenement  house,  whose  "pull"  enables  him  to  ignore  the 
orders  of  the  health  department,  foredooms  babies,  it  is  true,  but 
for  all  that  he  is  no  Herod. 

Often  there  are  no  victims.  If  the  crazy  hulk  sent  out  for  "just 
one  more  trip"  meets  with  fair  weather,  all  is  well.  If  no  fire 
breaks  out  in  the  theatre,  the  sham  "emergency  exits"  are  blame- 
less. The  corrupt  inspector  who  O.K.'s  low-grade  kerosene  is 
chancing  it,  that  is  all.  Many  sins,  in  fact,  simply  augment  risk. 
Evil  does  not  dog  their  footsteps  with  relentless  and  heart-shaking 
certainty.  When  the  catastrophe  does  come,  the  sinner  salves  his 
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conscience  by  blasphemously  calling  it  an  "accident"  or  an  "act 
of  God." 

Still  more  impersonal  is  sin  when  the  immediate  harm  touches 
beneficent  institutions  rather  than  individuals,  when,  following 
his  vein  of  private  profit,  the  sinner  drives  a  gallery  under  some 
pillar  upholding  our  civilization.  The  blackguarding  editor  is 
really  undermining  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  policy  kings 
and  saloon  keepers  who  get  out  to  the  polls  the  last  vote  of  the 
vicious  and  criminal  classes  are  sapping  manhood  suffrage.  Strik- 
ing engineers  who  spitefully  desert  passenger  trains  in  mid-career 
are  jeopardizing  the  right  of  a  man  to  work  only  when  he  pleases. 
The  real  victim  of  a  lynching  mob  is  not  a  malefactor,  but  the 
law-abiding  spirit.  School-board  grafters  who  blackmail  appli- 
cants for  a  teacher's  position  are  stabbing  the  free  public  school. 
The  corrupt  bosses  and  "combines"  are  murdering  representative 
government.  The  perpetrators  of  election  frauds  unwittingly  as- 
sail the  institution  of  the  ballot.  Rarely,  however,  are  such  trans- 
gressions abominated  as  are  offenses  against  persons. 

The  grading  of  sinners  according  to  badness  of  character  goes 
on  the  assumption  that  the  wickedest  man  is  the  most  dangerous. 
This  would  be  true  if  men  were  abreast  in  their  opportunities  to 
do  harm.  In  that  case  the  blackest  villain  would  be  the  worst 
scourge  of  society.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  patent  ruffian  is  con- 
fined to  the  social  basement,  and  enjoys  few  opportunities.  He 
can  assault  or  molest,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  cannot  betray.  Nobody 
depends  on  him,  so  he  cannot  commit  breach  of  trust — that  arch 
sin  of  our  time.  He  does  not  hold  in  his  hand  the  safety  or  wel- 
fare or  money  of  the  public.  He  is  the  clinker,  not  the  live  coal ; 
vermin,  not  beast  of  prey.  To-day  the  villain  most  in  need  of 
curbing  is  the  respectable,  exemplary,  trusted  personage  who, 
strategically  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  spider-web  of  fiduciary 
relations,  is  able  from  his  office-chair  to  pick  a  thousand  pockets, 
poison  a  thousand  sick,  pollute  a  thousand  minds,  or  imperil  a 
thousand  lives.  It  is  the  great-scale,  high-voltage  sinner  that 
needs  the  shackle.  To  strike  harder  at  the  petty  pickpocket  than 
at  the  prominent  and  unabashed  person  who  in  a  large,  impres- 
sive way  sells  out  his  constituents,  his  followers,  his  depositors, 
his  stock-holders,  his  policy-holders,  his  subscribers,  or  his  cus- 
tomers, is  to  "strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

No  paradox  is  it,  but  demonstrable  fact,  that  in  a  highly  ar- 
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ticulate  society  the  gravest  harms  are  inflicted,  not  by  the  worst 
men,  but  by  those  with  virtues  enough  to  boost  them  into  some 
^^ coign  of  vantage.  The  boss  who  sells  out  the  town  and  delivers 
the  poor  over  to  filth,  disease,  and  the  powers  that  prey  owes  his 
chance  to  his  engaging  good-fellowship  and  big-heartedness.  Some 
of  the  most  dazzling  careers  of  fraud  have  behind  them  long  and 
reassuring  records  of  probity,  which  have  served  to  bait  the  trap 
of  villainy. 

1.  What  are  the  dangers  of  our  interdependence? 

2.  What  are  the  new  varieties  of  sin? 
S.  What  is  their  distinguishing  feature? 

4.  What  examples  of  this  new  sin  have  you  experienced? 

5.  What  remedies  can  you  suggest  ? 
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THE  EXPLORATION  OF  SPACE 
BY  EDWIN  HUBBLE 

Edwin  Hubble  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  astronomers  in 
America.  He  has  done  research  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory^ 
University  of  Chicago,  and  has  for  some  time  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  at  Pasadena,  California. 

The  romance  of  science  lies  in  its  explorations.  Equipped  with 
his  five  senses,  man  explores  the  universe  around  him  and  calls 
the  adventure  Science.  He  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  planet 
Earth,  hence  his  explorations  of  outer  space  are  restricted  to  the 
interpretation  of  light- waves  which  come  flooding  in  from  all 
directions.  In  this  manner  he  has  found  that  the  sun  is  merely 
one  of  the  stars,  one  cf  the  many  millions  which,  together,  make 
up  the  stellar  system — the  system  of  the  Milky  Way.  From  his 
position  in  the  midst  of  this  system,  man  looks  out  through  the 
swarm  of  stars,  past  the  boundaries,  into  the  universe  beyond. 
For  ages  he  has  speculated  upon  those  distant  realms,  but  only 
to-day  have  his  instruments  reached  the  powers  required  for  the 
actual  exploration. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  these  instruments  is  on  Mt.  Wilson  in 
southern  California.  With  the  loo-inch  reflector  one  could  detect 
a  candle  at  5,000  miles,  one  could  detect  an  arc-light  on  the  moon. 
And  with  this  magic  mirror  we  are  now  exploring  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  universe,  far  beyond  the  Milky  Way.  There  is  the 
habitat  of  the  nebulae — those  faint  patches  of  light  which  have 
been  identified  as  vast  independent  stellar  systems,  comparable 
with  our  own  system,  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way.  There  they 
lie,  thinly  scattered  through  the  depths  of  space,  out  as  far  as  the 
telescope  can  reach. 

We  know  something  of  their  actual  dimensions,  something  of 
their  real  luminosities,  hence  their  mere  appearance  in  the  tele- 
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scope  indicates  the  general  order  of  their  distances.  We  see  a  few 
that  appear  large  and  bright:  these  are  the  nearer  nebulae.  Then 
we  find  them  smaller  and  fainter  in  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers, and  we  know  that  we  are  reaching  out  into  space  farther 
and  ever  farther  until,  with  the  faintest  nebulae  that  can  be  de- 
tected with  the  greatest  telescope,  we  have  reached  the  frontiers 
of  the  known  universe. 

It  is  distant,  this  last  horizon.  Light  travels  for  two  hundred 
million  years  to  make  the  journey.  Yet  it  defines  the  observable 
region  of  space  and  restricts  our  knowledge  to  a  definite  portion 
of  the  universe.  Within  the  vast  sphere  are  scattered  several  mil- 
lions of  nebulae — stellar  systems — in  various  stages  of  their  evo- 
lutional histories.  One  of  the  multitude  is  our  own  stellar  system, 
the  system  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  older 
and  more  mature  organizations. 

The  nebulae  are  found  singly,  in  groups,  and  even  in  great  clus- 
ters ;  but  when  large  volumes  of  space  are  considered,  the  tend- 
ency to  cluster  averages  out  and,  to  the  limits  of  the  telescopes, 
the  distribution  is  approximately  uniform.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  thinning  out,  no  trace  of  a  physical  boundary.  The  universe, 
we  must  suppose,  stretches  out  beyond  the  frontiers,  far  into  the 
realms  of  speculation. 

Yet  it  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  An  infinite  homogeneous 
universe  is  not  compatible  with  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  best  working  hypothesis  of  the  day,  the  general  the- 
ory of  relativity,  postulates  a  universe  which  is  finite.  The  dimen- 
sions can  be  calculated,  in  a  tentative  way,  by  assuming  the 
observable  region  to  be  typical  of  space  in  general.  It  then  ap- 
pears that  we  are  actually  observing  an  appreciable,  though  very 
minute,  fraction  of  the  entire  universe.  Such  is  the  present  status 
of  the  explorations  of  space — our  adventures  in  cosmography.  A 
definite  region  has  been  sketched  in  outline,  a  definite  boundary 
established,  at  least  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  astronomers  are 
now  proceeding  with  the  task  of  mapping  in  the  details. 

II 

Such  is  the  present  status.  To-morrow  the  outlook  may  change, 
may  fade  into  a  newer,  broader  vision  of  the  universe.  For  the 
history  of  astronomy  is  a  history  of  receding  horizons.  Again  and 
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again  the  narrow  frontiers  of  the  ancients  have  swept  outward  on 
surging  waves  of  discovery. 

The  Greeks  formulated  the  first  complete  system  of  astronomy, 
in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  present  era.  Their 
great  contribution  was  the  realization  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 
They  believed  it  to  be  at  rest  in  the  very  center  of  the  universe — 
that  around  it  at  great  distances  revolved  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  lesser  planets,  each  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  The  stars,  be- 
cause of  their  daily  rising  and  setting,  they  believed  to  be  fas- 
tened to  a  spherical  shell  which  rotated  once  a  day  around  the 
axis  of  the  universe.  This  shell  lay  just  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
outermost  planet,  and  they  believed  it  to  be  the  visible  boundary 
of  the  universe. 

The  size  of  the  earth  they  knew  very  accurately  and  the  size 
and  distance  of  the  moon  as  well.  They  even  attempted  to  meas- 
ure the  distance  of  the  sun ;  but  there,  as  for  all  the  other  heav- 
enly bodies,  their  instruments  were  too  crude.  Aristarchus,  in  the 
third  century  b.c,  placed  the  sun  at  nineteen  times  the  distance 
of  the  moon.  Although  this  is  only  five  per  cent  of  its  true  dis- 
tance, no  improvement  was  made  for  more  than  eighteen  centu- 
ries. But  where  the  measures  failed,  they  resorted  to  speculation. 
The  planets  were  squeezed  into  a  universe  as  compact  as  their  mo- 
tions would  allow,  and  around  them  was  snugly  fitted  the  shell  of 
the  fixed  stars.  Even  so,  the  boundary  shell  had  to  be  placed  at 
20,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth — 80,000,000  miles — in  order 
to  clear  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

The  smallness  of  this  universe  was  a  necessity  arising  from  the 
daily  rotation  of  the  boundary  shell.  The  larger  they  made  the 
shell,  the  more  terrific  would  be  the  linear  speed  of  its  rotation. 
Even  at  80,000,000  miles,  a  star  on  the  celestial  equator  trav- 
elled 500,000,000  miles  each  day,  6,000  miles  each  second.  Small 
wonder  the  mind  rebelled  at  enlarging  the  scale. 

This  snug  universe  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  restricted  frontiers, 
dominated  the  minds  of  men  for  many  centuries  until  Copernicus 
heralded  the  dawn  of  modern  science.  Then  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
universe  was  seen  to  be  an  illusion  and  was  replaced  by  the  more 
sober  rotation  of  the  little  earth.  The  axis  of  the  universe  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  axis  of  the  earth  itself.  The  boundary  shell  of  the 
fixed  stars,  no  longer  a  necessity,  faded  away  into  nothingness. 
The  stars  themselves  receded  to  distances  immeasurable.  The 
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sun,  with  its  family  of  tiny  planets,  was  left  isolated  and  lonely 
in  the  bleak  emptiness  of  space. 


Ill 

The  systems  of  the  planets  offered  a  restricted  field  for  accu- 
rate investigation.  The  telescope  came  and  with  it  brought  un- 
dreamed precision  in  measuring.  The  laws  of  motion  were  formu- 
lated and  the  majestic  law  of  universal  gravitation.  Out  of  these 
factors  emerged  the  Astronomy  of  Position.  Distances,  dimen- 
sions, and  motions  were  accurately  measured  with  the  microm- 
eter, and  the  motions  were  explained  according  to  the  law  of 
gravity.  The  stars  to  the  austere  priests  of  this  sect  were  merely 
convenient  fixed  points  in  the  sky  by  reference  to  which  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets  could  be  followed.  The  Astron- 
omy of  Position  reigned  supreme  during  the  eighteenth  century 
and  much  of  the  nineteenth.  The  micrometer  became  a  symbol. 
Its  results  were  certain,  all  else  was  speculation. 

But  while  the  Astronomy  of  Position  was  busy  with  the  plan- 
ets, laboriously  accumulating  the  measures  which  signify  positive 
knowledge,  the  imagination  was  roaming  wide  and  free  through 
the  realms  of  the  stars.  Those  realms  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
micrometer,  hence  the  orthodox  astronomer  paid  them  scant  at- 
tention. But  bolder  spirits,  daring  greatly,  invoked  the  vague 
growing  principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  and  assumed  that 
the  stars  were  distant  suns.  As  a  first  approximation  they  sup- 
posed that  all  stars  were  exactly  as  bright  as  the  sun  and  hence 
that  we  see  them  distributed  through  space  according  to  their 
apparent  faintness.  Distances  could  be  estimated  by  calculating 
how  far  the  sun  would  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  appear  as 
faint  as  the  stars  appear.  Grand  theories  were  constructed  by  in- 
terpreting the  phenomena  on  this  assumption.  The  stars  thinned 
out  as  they  became  fainter,  that  is,  more  distant ;  and  hence  be- 
fore a  single  stellar  distance  had  been  actually  measured,  it  was 
realized  that  the  stars  themselves  form  a  definite  system,  of  vast 
dimensions,  but  quite  isolated  in  space.  This  system  was  called 
the  Galactic  System  because  the  Milky  Way,  or  Galaxy,  was  the 
most  conspicuous  feature. 

All  this  was  speculation  but,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  positive 
knowledge,  speculation  was  legitimate.  Verification  had  to  wait 
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until  the  Astronomy  of  Position  had  developed  an  accuracy  suffi- 
cient to  measure  directly  the  distances  of  a  few  stars  and  hence 
to  test  the  assumptions  on  which  the  speculations  were  based. 
Attempts  were  made  with  each  advance  in  instruments  and  in 
technic  and,  finally,  about  ninety  years  ago,  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished. 

Direct  measures  of  stellar  distances  by  triangulation  from  op- 
posite sides  of  the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun  marked  an  epoch. 
They  introduced  the  second  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern 
astronomy — the  study  of  the  stars  in  the  Galactic  System. 

Precision  in  measuring  has  increased,  thanks  to  the  methods 
of  photography.  The  feats  accomplished  to-day  are  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Imagine  measuring — not  merely  detecting,  but  actually 
measuring  with  reasonable  accuracy — the  change  in  direction  of 
a  point  seventy  miles  away  when  the  observer  moves  his  instru- 
ment to  right  or  left  a  single  inch.  This  represents  what  can  now 
be  done  with  the  micrometer  in  observing  stars  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Increase  the  inch  to  186,000,000  miles, 
and  the  seventy  miles  is  increased  to  the  160  light  years,  the 
greatest  stellar  distance  which  can  be  measured  directly.  A  light 
year  is  about  6,000,000,000,000  miles,  the  distance  which  light 
travels  in  one  year  going  at  a  speed  of  186,000  miles  per  second. 
Yet  even  so,  the  micrometer  penetrates  but  a  very  little  way  into 
the  swarm  of  stars  which  surrounds  us.  Were  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe  confined  to  the  distances  that  can  be  measured  di- 
rectly, our  knowledge  would  be  limited  indeed. 

IV 

The  great  merit  of  the  micrometer  was  that  it  bridged  the  wide 
expanse  of  space  around  the  sun  and  gained  a  foothold  among 
the  nearer  stars.  It  did  verify  the  general  trend  of  the  specula- 
tions, but  best  of  all,  it  presented  for  our  inspection  a  few  hun- 
dred stars  whose  distances  and  hence  whose  real  luminosities  and 
actual  motions  were  definitely  known.  From  the  intimate  study 
of  these  stars,  the  new  and  powerful  methods  of  Stellar  Astron- 
omy have  been  formulated.  These  were  calibrated  by  the  Astron- 
omy of  Position,  but  once  established,  they  pushed  out  into  space 
far  beyond  the  range  of  the  micrometer.  It  is  with  these  new. 
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indirect  methods  that  the  remoter  regions  of  the  Galactic  System 
are  being  explored. 

As  an  example  of  the  new  methods,  the  stars  whose  distances 
are  known  have  been  classified  according  to  certain  easily  rec- 
ognizable characteristics  of  the  light  which  they  emit,  and  the 
physical  features  of  each  class  have  been  carefully  determined. 
To-day,  wherever  a  star  may  be,  if  only  it  can  be  classified,  we 
know  at  once  a  considerable  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
physical  features  which  it  shares  with  all  other  stars  in  its  par- 
ticular class.  Among  other  things,  we  know  the  real  luminosity — 
accurately  in  some  cases,  approximately  in  others — and  hence, 
from  its  apparent  faintness,  we  can  estimate  its  distance. 

But  with  all  our  knowledge  of  individual  stars  the  study  of 
the  Galactic  System,  as  a  system,  progresses  slowly.  We  are  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  swarm,  hence  the  details  of  structure  are 
blurred.  If  only  we  could  step  outside  the  system  and  inspect  it 
from  some  vast  distance,  we  should  see  at  a  glance  those  broad 
structural  features  which  patient  investigation  is  so  slowly  re- 
vealing. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  swarm  of  stars  is  very  much  flat- 
tened in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way — imagine  two  saucers,  rim 
to  rim,  bottoms  out,  and  you  have  the  lenticular  shape  of  the 
Galactic  System.  There  are  several  billion  stars  in  the  system. 
The  diameter  is  uncertainly  estimated  as  of  the  order  of  200,000 
light  years  and  the  thickness  at  the  center,  perhaps  20,000.  The 
system  is  rotating  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way,  with  a  period 
of  the  order  of  150,000,000  years.  The  sun  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  center  in  a  local  cluster ,  one  of  many  such 
subordinate  aggregations  in  the  great  system.  The  Milky  Way 
indicates  the  rim  of  the  system — in  the  direction  of  the  Milky 
Way  we  look  through  great  depths  of  star-filled  space,  the  stars 
appear  crowded  together,  and  hence  we  have  the  impression  of  a 
luminous  belt  around  the  sky. 

V 

The  methods  of  Stellar  Astronomy  are  well  established,  and  the 
study  of  the  Galactic  System  is  the  dominating  theme  of  the  day. 
It  has  replaced  in  general  interest  the  study  of  the  Planetary 
System  by  the  methods  of  Position  Astronomy.  But  now  a  third 
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phase  is  opening.  History  is  repeating  itself.  Once  the  limited 
extent  of  the  stellar  system  was  realized,  speculation  immediately 
busied  itself  with  space  beyond  the  Milky  Way.  Again  assuming 
the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  men  supposed  that,  scattered  through 
space,  there  must  be  numberless  other  systems  of  the  same 
general  order  as  our  own.  Unresolved  nebulae  were  seized  upon  as 
visible  evidence.  The  grand  vague  theory  of  Island  Universes  was 
launched  upon  its  career. 

While  speculation  swept  through  the  new  field,  the  empirical 
study  of  nebulae  was  slowly  developing.  A  half  dozen  of  these 
small  cloudy  spots  in  the  sky  were  known  to  naked-eye  observers. 
With  the  growth  of  the  telescope  and  continued  exploration  of 
the  sky,  the  numbers  grew,  slowly  at  first,  finally  by  thousands. 
Some  were  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars.  These  were  weeded  out, 
and  around  them  has  grown  up  a  separate  department  of  re- 
search. The  star  clusters  are  minor  members  of  our  own  stellar 
system. 

Among  the  unresolved  objects,  two  utterly  different  sorts  were 
distinguished.  The  one  consists  of  clouds  of  dust  and  gas  found 
along  the  Milky  Way.  They  are  called  Galactic  nebulae,  for  they 
are  part  of  the  Galactic  System  itself,  unused  remnants,  perhaps, 
of  the  material  from  which  stars  were  formed.  They  are  dark  for 
the  most  part  and  are  seen  silhouetted  against  the  background 
of  the  more  distant  stars ;  but  here  and  there  small  portions  are 
illuminated  by  bright  stars  actually  involved  or  conveniently 
near,  and  we  see  the  shining  surfaces. 

The  other  sort  of  nebulae,  the  spirals  and  other  small  symmet- 
rical bodies,  are  found  by  the  thousands  everywhere  in  the  sky 
outside  of  the  Milky  Way  itself.  Nothing  definite  was  known 
concerning  either  their  distances  or  their  true  nature,  but  among 
them  alone  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  it  seem  profitable  to 
search  for  Island  Universes.  Speculation  generally  placed  them 
outside  the  stellar  system — in  extra-galactic  space.  It  remained 
for  positive  investigation  to  verify  or  to  disprove  the  guess. 

The  Astronomy  of  Position  gave  no  definite  answer — these  neb- 
ulae were  too  remote  for  direct  measures  of  the  distances.  The 
methods  of  Stellar  Astronomy  applied  only  to  stars ;  and  with  the 
smaller  telescopes,  at  least,  no  stars  were  found  in  the  spirals. 
But  telescopes  developed,  and  finally  the  great  modern  reflectors 
have  resolved  the  larger  and  brighter  of  the  spirals  into  swarms 
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of  actual  stars.  They  appear  very  faint,  even  with  the  great  re- 
flectors, but  they  are  stars,  none  the  less,  and  can  be  studied  by 
the  methods  of  Stellar  Astronomy.  After  long  and  careful  inves- 
tigation, many  of  these  stars  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to 
various  well-known  classes — Novae,  for  instance,  Cepheid  variable 
stars.  Red  Irregular  variables.  Blue  Helium  stars.  All  of  these 
classes  are  known  to  consist  of  very  brilliant  giant  stars,  among 
the  very  brightest  in  the  entire  Galactic  System.  In  order  to  ap- 
pear so  faint  they  must  be  vastly  remote.  Distances  derived  from 
all  of  the  various  classes  agree  reasonably  well,  and  hence  we  feel 
confident  that  the  status  of  these  nebulae  has  finally  been  estab- 
lished. 

Detailed  study  of  the  stars  involved  has  led  to  reliable  dis- 
tances of  seven  extra-galactic  nebulae,  and  this  is  about  all  we 
can  expect  from  existing  instruments.  These  systems  are  at  dis- 
tances ranging  from  100,000  to  1,500,000  light  years,  their  diam- 
eters range  from  4,000  to  45,000  light  years,  and  the  total  lu- 
minosities from  20  to  500  million  times  the  luminosity  of  the  sun. 
They  are  Island  Universes  in  very  fact — our  nearest  neighbors  in 
space. 

Estimates,  less  reliable,  but  good  enough  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, are  available  for  40  or  50  fainter,  more  distant  nebulae.  It 
appears  that  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  real  luminosity  of 
stars,  some  60,000  times  the  luminosity  of  the  sun.  This  limit  is 
generally  attained  and  seldom  surpassed  in  all  the  great  isolated 
systems.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  and,  from  the  apparent 
faintness  of  the  brightest  stars  involved,  distances  can  be  roughly 
estimated  for  all  nebulae  in  which  any  stars  at  all  can  be  de- 
tected with  the  great  telescope.  Beyond  some  four  or  five  million 
light  years,  however,  even  the  brightest  stars  can  no  longer  be 
detected  as  individuals.  This  represents  the  maximum  range  of 
the  methods  of  Stellar  Astronomy. 

But,  just  as  the  micrometer  reached  out  beyond  the  system  of 
the  planets  and  gained  a  foothold  among  the  nearer  stars,  so  the 
methods  of  Stellar  Astronomy  have  reached  out  beyond  the  stellar 
system  and  have  gained  a  foothold  among  the  nearer  nebulae. 
Just  as  the  stellar  methods  were  calibrated  by  the  micrometer,  so 
new  and  distinctly  nebular  methods  have  been  devised  and  have 
been  calibrated  by  the  stellar  methods.  Once  established,  these 
new  methods  have  pushed  out  into  regions  where  even  the  bright- 
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est  stars  can  no  longer  be  detected — out  to  the  very  frontier  of 
the  known  universe. 

These  methods  emerged  from  the  statistical  study  of  nebulae  in 
general.  On  casual  inspection,  they  exhibit  a  bewildering  variety 
of  structural  forms,  but  persistent  investigation  soon  indicates  a 
high  degree  of  order.  The  characteristic  feature  of  extra-galactic 
nebulae  is  rotational  symmetry  around  dominating  central  nuclei. 
A  few  objects  are  irregular  in  the  sense  that  they  lack  this  feature ; 
such,  for  instance,  are  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  the  nearest  of  all 
the  nebulae.  More  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  however,  are  regular 
and  fall  naturally  into  a  progressive  sequence  of  structural  forms 
which  probably  represents  their  evolutional  history. 

The  sequence  ranges  from  globular  masses  of  unresolved  nebu- 
losity, through  flattening  ellipsoids,  to  a  limiting  lenticular  form, 
and  thence  on  into  a  succession  of  flat  spirals  with  gradually 
opening  arms.  Fairly  early  in  the  sequence  of  spirals,  stars  begin 
to  appear  in  the  outer  regions  of  the  arms.  As  the  arms  unwind, 
the  resolution  approaches  the  nuclei,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
quence, the  spirals,  like  the  irregular  nebulae,  appear  to  be 
swarms  of  stars.  If  the  sequence  of  types  does  represent  an  evo- 
lutional history,  then  the  presence  of  bright  stars  is  an  indication 
of  age.  Our  own  stellar  system,  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way,  is 
at  the  very  end  of  the  sequence,  hence  it  should  be  classed  among 
the  oldest  organizations  that  are  known.  There  is  independent 
evidence  for  the  vast  age  of  our  system.  Certain  binary  stars  show 
the  effects  of  occasional  encounters  with  other  stars,  which  must 
have  required  at  least  several  millions  of  millions  of  years  to  ac- 
cumulate— and  the  life  of  a  star  is  doubtless  but  a  fraction  of  the 
life  of  a  stellar  system. 

The  sequence  of  types  is  an  expanding  sequence.  If  nebulae  of 
the  same  apparent  brightness  are  arranged  in  order,  the  diam- 
eters increase  steadily  along  the  sequence.  From  the  small  bright 
globular  forms,  they  develop  into  the  large,  faint  open  spirals. 
The  progression  is  so  smooth  and  uniform  that,  in  spite  of  wide 
varieties  of  structure,  all  the  nebulae  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
standard  type,  or  stage  in  the  sequence,  and  can  be  discussed  as 
a  single  group.  When  the  variation  in  diameter  along  the  se- 
quence is  corrected,  a  new  and  very  significant  relation  appears. 
All  the  nebulae  are  constructed  on  the  same  pattern;  the  small 
ones  are  correct  miniatures  of  the  large  ones.  They  may  appear 
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large  and  bright  or  small  and  faint ;  but  the  relation  between  size 
and  brightness  is  precisely  that  which  would  be  observed  if  the 
nebulae  were  all  of  about  the  same  dimensions  but  were  distrib- 
uted through  space  at  different  distances. 

The  correctness  of  the  interpretation  is  established  by  two  in- 
dependent criteria.  First,  there  are  the  nebulae  whose  distances, 
and  hence  dimensions,  have  been  determined  by  the  methods  of 
Stellar  Astronomy.  These  are  all  of  the  same  order  of  intrinsic 
luminosity  and,  when  reduced  to  a  standard  type,  of  the  same 
order  of  actual  size.  Second,  there  are  the  clusters  of  nebulae, 
physical  organizations  each  containing  three  or  four  hundred  in- 
dividuals. Less  than  a  dozen  clusters  are  known,  but  they  all 
appear  to  be  comparable  organizations  distributed  at  different 
distances.  We  observe  a  large  cluster  of  large  nebulae,  smaller 
clusters  of  smaller  nebulae,  and  tiny  clusters  of  tiny  nebulae.  Each 
cluster  offers  a  group  of  several  hundred  individuals  at  the  same 
distance  in  space.  Although  we  may  not  know  the  actual  distances 
of  the  various  clusters,  yet  the  differences  in  apparent  size  and 
brightness  among  the  individual  nebulae  of  a  particular  cluster 
indicate  the  range  in  the  intrinsic  dimensions  of  the  nebulae. 

The  various  criteria  all  lead  to  consistent  results.  The  nebulae 
are  cast  from  a  single  mold.  There  is  some  variation ;  the  nebulae 
are  not  so  uniform  as  the  globular  clusters,  but  they  are  incom- 
parably more  so  than  the  stars.  The  brightest  nebulae  may  be  a 
hundred  times  brighter  than  the  faintest,  but  it  very  clearly  is 
not  ten  thousand  times  brighter.  For  statistical  purposes,  they 
can  be  treated  as  all  equally  luminous ;  and  this  mean  luminosity, 
as  derived  from  the  nebulae  whose  distances  are  determined  from 
the  stars  involved,  is  about  100,000,000  times  the  luminosity  of 
the  sun.  Thus,  for  statistical  purposes,  the  apparent  faintness  of 
nebulae  indicates  their  distances. 

This  offers  a  simple  way  of  determining  both  the  average  di- 
mensions of  nebulae  and  their  distribution  through  space.  The 
progressive  sequence  of  structural  forms  ranges  from  the  dense 
globular  nebulae,  about  1200  light  years  in  diameter,  through 
steadily  expanding  forms  up  to  faint  open  spirals,  about  10,000 
light  years  across.  The  actual  count  of  the  number  brighter  than 
a  particular  limit  of  faintness  indicates  the  numbers  within  a 
sphere  of  a  certain  radius.  For  instance,  the  150  nebulae  brighter 
than  the  stellar  magnitude  ii.o  (100  times  fainter  than  the  faint- 
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est  star  seen  with  the  naked  eye)  are  all  within  5,500,000  light 
years  of  the  earth.  Counts  to  successive  limits  of  faintness  indi- 
cate the  numbers  in  successive  spheres,  and  hence  the  distribution 
in  successive  zones  of  the  visible  universe.  It  is  estimated  that 
10,000,000  nebulae  are  within  reach  of  the  100-inch  reflector.  The 
faintest  are  more  than  100,000  times  fainter  than  the  faintest 
stars  that  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  their  average  dis- 
tance is  of  the  order  of  200,000,000  light  years.  A  sphere  of  this 
radius  represents  the  observable  region  of  space. 

The  distribution  of  nebulae  out  to  these  limits  appears  to  be 
fairly  uniform,  hence  we  must  suppose  that  the  inhabited  uni- 
verse stretches  on  beyond  the  frontiers  and  that  for  a  while,  at 
least,  the  unexplored  regions  are  much  the  same  as  the  known. 
Speculations  concerning  the  entire  universe  can  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  known  region  is  typical  of  space  in  general. 
The  observed  motions  and  luminosities  of  stars  and  nebulae  rule 
out  all  possibility  of  an  infinite  homogeneous  universe,  hence  the 
speculator  welcomes  the  theory  of  general  relativity  which  postu- 
lates a  universe  finite  but  boundless. 

The  form  of  this  universe  is  one  of  the  ultimate  problems  of 
science.  Alternative  theoretical  solutions  have  been  offered,  one 
by  Einstein  and  the  other  by  De  Sitter.  Both  solutions  are  envel- 
oped in  a  fog  of  mathematics,  the  famous  tensor  calculus  of  rela- 
tivity, and  both  incorporate  curved  space-time  which  cannot  be 
visualized.  Out  of  the  welter  of  equations,  however,  there  emerges 
a  certain  constant,  R,  the  radius  of  curvature,  which  measures 
the  size  of  the  world.  The  actual  determination  of  this  constant 
depends  upon  which  of  the  two  solutions  is  nearer  the  truth.  For- 
tunately there  is  a  critical  test  which  should  distinguish  between 
them,  even  within  the  observable  region  of  the  universe.  The  nec- 
essary investigations  are  now  under  way  with  the  odds,  for  the 
moment,  favoring  De  Sitter. 

If  Einstein's  solution  were  correct,  we  could  say  at  once  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  universe,  which  depends  only  on 
the  mean  density,  must  be  about  10^^  (one  followed  by  ten  ci- 
phers) light  years,  and  we  could  easily  calculate  the  volume  and 
the  mass.  If  De  Sitter's  solution  is  preferred,  we  must  wait  for 
more  data  before  calculating  the  dimensions.  At  present  we  can 
only  say  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  universe  is  greater 
than  the  radius  of  the  observable  region,  possibly  many  times 
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greater,  and  hence  we  can  only  estimate  a  lower  limit,  say  of  the 
order  of  lo^  light  years. 

We  can  write  the  figures  but  they  are  utterly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. The  vast  scale  of  the  universe  is  more  readily  grasped 
in  terms  of  time.  In  the  study  of  cosmography — in  observing  the 
nebulae  of  extra-galactic  space — we  are  witnessing  scenes  and 
events  which  occurred  in  past  ages.  When  we  look  out  into  the 
depths  of  space  we  are  gazing  back  into  history.  The  nearest  star 
we  see  to-day  as  it  was  four  and  a  half  years  ago;  the  nearest 
nebulae,  the  irregular  Magellanic  Clouds,  as  they  were  100,000 
years  ago ;  the  frontiers  of  the  known  universe,  as  they  were  200,- 
000,000  years  ago  back  in  the  Carboniferous  Age  of  the  geologists. 

1.  What  is  the  most  recent  conception  of  the  universe? 

2.  What  are  the  phases  in  stellar  astronomy? 

J.  What  two  theories  are  now  being  considered? 
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The  first  quarter  of  the  century  has  been  a  golden  age  in  the 
progress  of  science.  While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  correctly  the  sig- 
nificance of  recent  discoveries,  we  readily  note  the  great  expan- 
sion of  our  conception  of  the  universe.  The  enlargement  of  our 
views  has  been  in  two  directions,  toward  the  immensely  great 
and  toward  the  extremely  small. 

There  has  been  an  odd  parallelism  along  these  lines  of  re- 
search. The  physicist  and  the  chemist  have  sought  to  apply  to  the 
electrons  circulating  about  their  central  nuclei,  like  the  planets 
around  the  sun,  the  laws  formulated  by  Newton  and  his  succes- 
sors for  the  motions  and  perturbations  of  the  planets  in  our  solar 
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system.  The  astronomer  in  turn  looked  to  the  rapidly  developing 
theories  of  atomic  structure  for  an  explanation  of  many  stellar 
secrets.  The  stars,  too,  have  been  made  to  serve  as  laboratories 
for  testing  matter  under  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
and  density  that  cannot  be  produced  in  terrestrial  experiments. 

A  new  method  in  research  has  been  applied  so  effectively  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  it  may  almost  characterize  the  times — it  is 
that  of  correlation.  It  is  used  where  distances  and  dimensions 
transcend  all  possibility  of  direct  measurement  by  the  processes 
of  trigonometry.  New  ways  of  estimating  these  characteristics 
have  been  found  which  may  not  be  exact  for  any  individual  ob- 
ject, but  will  be  sufficiently  approximate  in  the  average  for  a 
great  many  objects.  We  may  thus  secure  quite  definite  ideas  of 
the  distances,  luminosities  and  other  qualities  of  the  stars  for 
which  exact  knowledge  seemed  hopeless. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  sometimes  estimated  the 
distances  of  some  celestial  bodies — stars,  clusters  and  nebulae — 
in  terms  of  a  thousand  light-years.  We  may  now  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  spans  comprising  millions  of  light-years.  The  light- 
year  is  the  distance  light  travels  freely  in  space  in  one  year,  pro- 
ceeding uniformly  with  the  enormous  speed  of  eleven  million 
miles  a  minute.  One  light-year  is  nearly  six  million  million  miles, 
and  the  nearest  star  is  slightly  over  four  light-years  distant,  or 
twenty-five  million  million  miles. 

Thus  we  have  had  to  adjust  our  focus  on  the  universe.  The 
heavens  have  appeared  to  recede,  but  there  has  hardly  been  time 
for  the  new  conceptions  as  to  distances,  sizes  and  numbers  of  the 
celestial  hosts  to  be  generally  appreciated. 

In  a  brief  article,  it  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  the  most 
significant  astronomical  discoveries.  We  shall  try  merely  to  give 
an  impression  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse in  the  light  of  recent  investigations. 

The  most  important  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  astronomical 
knowledge  during  this  period  has  been  the  more  extended  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  nearly  all  branches  of  the  subject.  The 
photographic  plate  does  not  forget;  it  records  impartially  the 
messages  brought  to  it  by  the  myriad  vibrations  of  light.  While 
the  eye  tires  with  continued  scrutiny  of  faint  objects,  the  sensi- 
tive film  keeps  on  accumulating  the  impression  as  long  as  the 
plate  is  exposed.  The  plate  can  be  measured  and  remeasured  in 
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the  laboratory  under  conditions  far  more  conducive  to  precision 
than  if  the  measures  were  made  by  the  eye  at  the  telescope  with 
the  observer  in  strained  postures  and  often  under  exposure  to 
extreme  heat  or  cold.  A  plate  obtained  with  a  suitable  telescope 
and  under  the  best  atmospheric  conditions  may  bear  the  imprint 
of  five  hundred  thousand  stellar  images.  To  measure  them  may 
require  many  months  or  years;  or  in  some  cases,  the  negatives 
may  be  stored  for  use  by  the  astronomers  of  a  generation  or  a 
century  hence,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  their  search  for  change 
and  discovery  of  law. 

The  great  work  of  charting  the  heavens  by  photography  was 
begun  about  1890,  perhaps  a  little  prematurely,  with  the  partici- 
pation of  a  score  of  observatories  (none  of  them  in  our  country). 
More  than  four  thousand  sheets  of  the  charts  and  about  one  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  catalogues  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars 
have  already  been  published.  It  would  seem  that  the  task  may 
be  completed,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  another  decade,  or  about  half 
a  century  after  its  inception. 

Photographs  made  with  appropriate  telescopes,  some  compara- 
tively small,  some  very  large,  have  revealed  the  extraordinary 
details  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the  clouds  of  stars  which  form  it, 
and  have  brought  to  light  several  hundred  thousand  nebulae,  and 
have  disclosed  their  varied  forms.  The  use  of  photography  with 
large  refracting  telescopes  gave  the  base-lines  for  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  distances  in  the  stellar  system.  In  1900  we  knew  the  dis- 
tances of  hardly  more  than  thirty  stars;  now  the  new  method 
has  been  applied  to  over  two  thousand. 

A  great  extension  to  our  knowledge  of  distances  came  from  the 
discovery  by  Adams  and  his  associates  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
servatory, of  a  correlation  between  the  relative  intensities  of  cer- 
tain dark  lines  in  the  spectra  of  stars  and  their  distances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  photographic-trigonometric  method.  This  made  it 
possible  to  derive  the  distances  of  stars  by  the  use  of  great  num- 
bers of  photographs  of  stellar  spectra,  although  these  had  been 
taken  primarily  to  study  the  chemistry  of  the  stars  and  for  meas- 
uring their  speed  in  the  line  of  sight.  This  has  given  us  the  order 
of  distance  of  large  numbers  of  stars,  many  of  them  too  remote 
for  the  trigonometric  determination  of  distance. 

A  further  method  of  estimating  the  distances  of  the  remotest 
objects  was  developed  from  another  and  very  different  correla- 
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tion,  discovered  in  19 12  by  Miss  Henrietta  S.  Leavitt,  who  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  measuring  the  brightness  of  the  stars 
on  the  vast  store  of  photographs  at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  To 
explain  this,  we  must  state  that  constancy  of  light  is  by  no  means 
an  assured  attribute  of  a  star;  in  fact,  more  than  six  thousand 
stars  have  already  been  catalogued  as  variable  in  brightness. 
These  are  classified  in  several  groups  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  variation.  A  number,  for  instance,  are  steady  in  their  light 
for  a  considerable  time,  declining  for  some  hours  or  days  and 
then  returning  to  their  normal  brightness.  Such  stars  are  un- 
doubtedly eclipsed.  Others,  normally  faint,  rise  for  a  time  and 
then  fade  again. 

The  stars  of  one  of  these  groups  of  variables  are  known  as 
Cepheids,  because  the  brightest  example  is  in  the  constellation  of 
Cepheus.  These  never  have  an  interval  of  constant  light  but  rise 
and  fall  intermittently  in  periods  which  range  for  the  different 
stars  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  Studying  a  large  number 
of  these  Cepheids  which  she  had  found  involved  in  the  great  neb- 
ulous Magellanic  Clouds  of  the  southern  heavens,  Miss  Leavitt 
observed  that  their  brightness  varied  with  the  length  of  their 
period.  A  Cepheid  which  went  through  its  cycle  of  changes  in  a 
short  time  was  much  fainter  than  one  which  varied  slowly. 

We  may  perhaps  illustrate  this  by  an  analogy.  We  can  imagine 
that  large  (very  bright)  fireflies  may  be  able  to  shine  for  a  longer 
period  than  small  fireflies  before  they  need  to  rest  and  thus  re- 
plenish their  luminous  energy.  Hence,  by  watching  or  counting 
the  number  of  seconds  that  such  a  firefly  could  shine  without  rest- 
ing, we  could  get  a  measure  of  his  actual  size.  He  might  appear 
very  faint  because  he  was  far  away  across  the  meadow,  but  the 
law  of  inverse  squares  could  readily  be  applied,  and  distance  in- 
ferred. 

Shapley  further  extended  this  method  in  his  study  of  globular 
star  clusters,  in  some  of  which  large  numbers  of  variable  stars 
had  been  found.  The  scale  of  distance  had  to  be  based  upon  that 
of  the  Cepheids  nearest  the  sun,  but  as  these  distances  were  more 
accurately  determined,  it  was  concluded  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  precision  that  some  of  these  clusters  were  as  near  as  twenty 
thousand  light-years,  and  others  as  far  as  two  hundred  thousand. 

We  must  also  adjust  our  ideas  to  the  new  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  stars  in  our  own  stellar  system.  About  ten  years  ago,  an 
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estimate  based  on  counts  of  the  stars  on  a  photographic  chart  of 
the  heavens,  placed  the  number  at  fifteen  hundred  milHon.  We 
are  now  obliged  to  increase  this  number  thirtyfold — to  more  than 
forty  billion.  To  reach  this  estimate,  photographs  are  taken  of 
small  sample  areas  well  distributed  over  the  sky.  Counts  are  made 
of  the  number  of  stars  of  each  separate  magnitude,  from  the 
bright  stars  down  to  the  faintest  that  can  be  seen  on  the  plate, 
stars  of  the  twenty-first  magnitude.  (This  is  the  limit  for  the 
most  powerful  telescope  yet  constructed ;  and  we  may  add  that  a 
star  of  the  twenty-first  magnitude  has  one  hundredth  of  a  mil- 
lionth of  the  brightness  of  an  average  star  of  the  first  magnitude.) 
A  formula  can  then  be  derived  expressing  the  relationship  thus 
found  between  numbers  and  brightness.  Then  /*/,  and  it  is  a  big 
if,  the  formula  holds  true  for  the  stars  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
telescopes,  the  whole  number  of  stars  to  the  faintest  imaginable 
magnitude  can  be  mathematically  computed. 

An  idea  of  this  stellar  opulence  may  be  gained  by  holding  a 
dime  at  arm's  length  directed  toward  the  central  line  of  the  Milky 
Way,  when  the  coin  will  cover  nearly  fifteen  million  stars.  Al- 
though the  coin  would  hide  fewer  stars  as  we  turn  away  from  the 
galaxy,  the  number  still  remains  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
our  conception. 

Furthermore  we  must  reckon  with  the  non-luminous  stars, 
those  which  have  either  not  yet  risen  to  a  degree  of  brightness  to 
make  them  luminous,  or  those  which  have  declined  from  an  ear- 
lier brilliance  and  have  perhaps  suffered  complete  extinction  as 
shining  bodies.  It  is  by  the  vastly  increased  power  given  to  the 
telescope  by  attaching  to  it  the  photographic  spectroscope  that 
the  existence  of  many  of  these  dark  stars  has  been  disclosed.  If  a 
bright  star  is  found  spectroscopically  to  be  oscillating  back  and 
forth  with  respect  to  the  observer,  now  approaching,  now  reced- 
ing at  intervals  as  short  as  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours,  then 
we  know  that  this  bright  star  must  really  be  whirling  about  a 
center  of  gravity  lying  between  it  and  a  dark  companion.  The 
dark  or  invisible  companion,  of  course,  revolves  in  a  precisely 
similar  orbit  about  the  same  center  of  gravity,  and  each  of  them 
moves  with  the  speed  necessary  to  keep  them  from  falling  to- 
gether. We  have  found  that  nearly  three  out  of  four  of  the  helium 
stars  have  such  companions,  not  necessarily  dark  but  generally 
very  much  fainter  than  the  bright  star  and  detectable  in  only  one 
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other  way,  as  follows.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  if 
the  plane  in  which  these  partners  execute  their  dance  is  directed 
toward  us,  there  ought  to  be  an  eclipse,  partial  or  total,  when  the 
darker  body  comes  between  us  and  the  brighter  one.  Many  such 
ecHpsing  binaries  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  recent 
years,  and  the  varying  obscuration  they  produce  has  enabled  us 
to  confirm  very  fully  the  spectrographic  observations. 

These  eclipsing  systems  also  give  us  a  clew  as  to  the  size  and 
mass  of  the  partners.  Their  dimensions  are  somewhat  the  same  as 
that  of  our  sun,  which  has  a  diameter  of  about  865,000  miles,  and 
a  mass  (or  amount  of  matter)  330,000  times  that  of  the  earth. 

Some  one  will  doubtless  surmise  that  these  faint  or  dark  com- 
panions are  the  planets  which  circle  about  the  stars,  even  as  the 
planets  of  our  solar  system  make  their  circuits  about  the  sun.  The 
answer  is  "No,"  because  in  our  solar  system  even  the  giant  planet 
Jupiter  has  a  mass  less  than  one  thousandth  that  of  the  sun, 
while  these  spectroscopic  companions  generally  have  about  the 
same  mass  as  their  primaries.  If  the  mass  of  such  a  companion 
were  but  one  hundredth  that  of  its  bright  partner,  it  could  hardly 
produce  an  oscillation  of  the  bright  star  that  could  be  detected  in 
the  most  refined  spectroscopic  measurements. 

While  the  amount  of  substance  of  the  ordinary  star  is  found  to 
be  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  sun  (usually  ranging 
from  one  tenth  to  ten  times  the  sun's  mass),  the  sizes  of  the  stars 
may  differ  enormously.  When  the  distance  and  luminosity,  the 
spectral  type  and  the  temperature,  of  some  of  the  nearer  stars 
became  known  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  inferences  could  be 
made  as  to  their  actual  dimensions.  On  plausible  assumptions, 
this  has  been  done  for  many  stars  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  direct  measurement  of  stellar  diameters,  however,  has  been 
achieved  through  the  revival  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson  of  a 
method,  which  he  had  proposed  thirty  years  before,  based  upon 
the  interference  of  light-waves.  The  test  was  made  with  mirrors 
eighteen  feet  apart  attached  to  the  great  loo-inch  reflector  at 
Mount  Wilson.  The  familiar  star  Betelgeuse,  in  the  constellation 
Orion,  was  thus  found  to  have  a  diameter  nearly  three  hundred 
times  that  of  our  sun.  Its  circumference  is  far  larger  than  the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  and  its  volume  nearly  thirty  million  times  that 
of  the  sun. 

The  brilliant  red  star  Antares,  which  adorns  the  constellation 
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of  Scorpius  in  summer  evenings,  was  found  to  be  still  larger,  its 
volume  proving  to  be  some  forty  million  times  that  of  the  sun. 
The  density  of  such  a  giant  star  as  Antares  is  extraordinarily  low, 
probably  far  less  than  the  so-called  vacuum  within  the  bulb  of  an 
incandescent  lamp. 

According  to  the  theory  of  giant  and  dwarf  stars,  developed  in 
recent  years  by  E.  Herzsprung  and  by  H.  N.  Russell,  these  red 
stars  are  at  the  beginning  of  their  stellar  career.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  will  gradually  contract  in  their  dimensions,  rising  in 
effective  temperature  and  passing  through  the  stages  of  yellow 
and  white  stars  to  that  of  blue  stars  of  the  helium  type  at  the 
height  of  their  career,  thence  declining  through  the  white  and 
yellow  stages  of  existence  until  they  finally  become  dwarf  red 
stars  as  their  luminous  course  is  run  and  they  are  faced  with 
extinction. 

We  may  not  neglect  the  scale  of  time  when  we  are  considering 
the  new  ideas  of  celestial  distances.  Must  it  not  increase  to  corre- 
spond with  these  other  dimensions?  This  is  indeed  true,  as  may 
be  indicated  by  the  new  view  as  to  the  probable  radiant  duration 
of  a  small  star  like  our  sun.  Very  recently  astronomers  have  come 
to  accept  a  new  theory  of  its  life-history.  It  was  proposed  by 
Einstein  in  a  brief  paper  in  1905,  in  which  he  showed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  special  theory  of  relativity,  that  the  continued  ra- 
diation of  the  sun's  heat  must  be  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  its 
substance.  At  the  time  when  Helmholz  and  Kelvin  were  studying 
this  subject  (1854-78),  the  former  had  developed  the  view  that 
the  sun's  own  contraction  by  a  few  hundred  feet  per  year  would 
be  enough  to  support  life  on  the  earth,  without  much  change,  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  million  years.  In  those  days  that  seemed  a 
long  and  sufficient  time;  but  since  then,  researches  in  many 
branches  of  geology  have  shown  that  the  lifetime  of  a  planet  like 
ours  must  be  reckoned  in  thousands  of  millions  of  years,  so  that 
the  solar  energy  due  to  contraction  is  quite  inadequate.  Enormous 
amounts  of  energy  stored  in  the  atoms  and  released  when  the 
electron  and  the  proton  unite  in  mutual  suicide  are  sufficient  to 
produce  all  the  heat  which  the  sun  radiates  for  a  million  millenni- 
ums. Some  of  the  stars  are  radiating  their  substance  at  a  rate 
even  ten  thousand  times  as  fast  as  is  our  own  luminary. 

Since  the  earth  intercepts  less  than  half  a  billionth  of  the  ra- 
diation streaming  from  the  sun,  we  can  readily  calculate  that  only 
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about  four  pounds  of  the  substance  of  the  sun  needs  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  such  to  supply  all  the  radiation  received  by  the  earth 
in  a  second.  The  small  amount  of  170  tons  of  solar  matter  thus 
spent  vicariously  for  the  earth  would  supply  our  planet  for  a 
day !  Commenting  on  the  vast  amount  of  energy  within  the  atom, 
Dr.  Aston,  the  English  physicist,  remarked  that  the  energy  in  a 
glass  of  water  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  Mauretania  at  full 
speed  twice  across  the  Atlantic. 

Is  it  not  a  rather  pretty  notion  that  the  tree  or  plant  actually 
gets  an  essential  part  of  its  substance,  supplementary  to  that  re- 
ceived from  the  soil,  the  water  and  the  air,  from  the  very  matter 
of  the  sun  itself,  transmitted  without  appreciable  loss  by  the  ra- 
diant vibrations  pulsing  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred  million 
million  times  per  second  ?  This  is  indeed  an  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  conservation  of  matter,  but  it  appears  sound  and  ade- 
quate. 

We  must  consider  a  little  more  closely  what  we  mean  by  our 
galaxy  or  Milky  Way.  It  comprises  all  of  the  stars  except  those 
in  the  globular  star  clusters  and  in  the  spiral  nebulae.  The  near- 
est clusters  may  possibly  be  within  the  limits  of  the  galaxy  and 
the  farthest  clusters  beyond  it. 

The  shape  of  our  stellar  system  is  something  like  that  of  a 
watch,  with  its  diameter  perhaps  ten  times  its  thickness.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  still  uncertain  whether  this  diameter  is  thirty 
thousand  light-years  or  ten  times  that  number.  The  irregular 
shape  of  the  shimmering  stream  of  the  Milky  Way  suggested  that 
it  might  itself  be  a  spiral.  Our  sun  is  not  centrally  located  but  is 
probably  several  thousand  light-years  distant  from  the  center, 
which  is  not  marked  by  any  special  concentration  of  stars. 

Immediately  around  our  sun  are  the  nearby  stars.  Slightly 
more  than  one  hundred  of  them  would  be  included  in  a  sphere 
sixty-five  light-years  in  diameter  with  our  sun  at  the  center. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  the  brighter  stars  of  the  familiar  constella- 
tions, are  well  within  a  thousand  light-years  from  our  sun,  but  as 
we  go  out  into  the  vaster  spaces  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  number 
of  stars  increases  greatly,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  any  closer  together  than  are  the  stars  in  our  vicinity. 

As  we  have  said,  the  whole  number  of  stars  in  our  system  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  forty  thousand  million.  This  gives 
a  rough  idea  of  the  possible  population  of  suns  in  our  galaxy.  In 
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addition  to  these,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  non-luminous  stars, 
numerous  gaseous  nebulae  and  great  volumes  of  dark  or  very 
faintly  luminous  diffused  nebulae.  Such  nebulae  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  spiral  or  spheroidal  shape,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  other  galaxies  like  our  own. 

Wholly  beyond  our  galaxy  lie  these  spiral  and  spheroidal  sys- 
tems of  stars,  which  are  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects of  the  firmament ;  but  it  remained  for  photography  to  bring 
out  their  true  character.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  a  million 
such  objects  are  within  the  ken  of  modern  photographic  tele- 
scopes. For  reasons  not  yet  understood,  spiral  nebulae  are  not 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way,  but  are  more  numerous  in 
the  parts  of  the  sky  farthest  from  the  galaxy.  They  vary  greatly 
in  size.  The  nebula  of  Andromeda  has  a  diameter  of  two  degrees, 
and  is  faintly  visible  to  the  eye  as  a  little  patch  of  fuzzy  light. 

The  spiral  structure  of  this  nebula  was  not  clearly  recognized 
until  the  first  good  photographs  of  it  were  secured  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  Speculations  as  to  its  distance  have  been  rife  since 
that  time,  and  evidence  has  been  growing  during  the  last  decade 
to  convince  many  an  astronomer  that  its  distance  must  be  at 
least  several  hundred  thousand  light-years.  It  has  now  been 
demonstrated  by  the  painstaking  work  of  Hubble  that  this  nebula 
is  at  a  distance  of  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  light-years. 
A  careful  study  of  130  photographs  of  the  nebula,  taken  with  the 
great  reflectors  at  Mount  Wilson,  enabled  him  to  find  more  than 
thirty  of  the  Cepheid  variables.  After  he  had  determined  the  pe- 
riods of  a  dozen  of  these,  it  was  evident  that  these  winking  stars 
must  be  actually  of  great  luminosity  and  therefore  their  excessive 
faintness  was  due  solely  to  their  enormous  distance.  Accordant 
results  were  given  by  the  different  Cepheids,  so  that  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  certainty  is  substituted  for  speculation  as  to  the  remote- 
ness of  this  nebula.  It  is,  nevertheless,  probably  one  of  the  nearest 
of  its  class. 

A  search  by  Hubble,  in  the  wonderful  spiral  in  Triangulum  just 
beyond  visibility  of  the  ordinary  eye,  has  been  so  successful  in 
disclosing  enough  of  the  telltale  Cepheids  as  to  prove  that  the 
distance  of  this  nebula  is  also  about  nine  hundred  thousand  light- 
years.  A  small  nebulous  mass,  resembling  the  Magellanic  Clouds 
except  for  its  faintness,  has  similarly  been  found  to  be  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  seven  hundred  thousand  light-years — a  sort  of  stepping- 
stone  on  the  way  out  to  the  spirals. 

A  spiral  may  appear  small  either  because  it  is  very  remote  or 
because  it  is  actually  of  small  dimensions.  On  the  average  of 
large  numbers  of  them,  however,  it  is  safe  to  infer  the  distance 
from  the  small  apparent  size.  There  are  many  spirals  which  are 
barely  detectable  on  the  photographic  plate,  and  appear  less  than 
a  thousandth  as  large  as  the  nebula  of  Andromeda.  Accordingly, 
we  may  conservatively  estimate  that  there  are  many  celestial  ob- 
jects of  this  class  at  distances  as  great  as  a  thousand  million 
light-years.  The  extraordinary  dimensions  thus  reached  are 
strongly  impressive  even  to  the  hardened  astronomer,  for  they 
imply  a  universe  out  of  all  bounds  of  earlier  imagination. 

We  must  next  consider  the  nature  and  size  of  these  remarkable 
objects.  It  is  a  matter  of  mere  geometry  that  an  object  subtend- 
ing two  degrees  in  diameter  must  have  an  actual  diameter  of 
nearly  one  thirtieth  of  its  distance.  Thus  the  nebula  of  Androm- 
eda must  have  a  span  of  over  thirty  thousand  light-years.  This  is 
about  the  size  which,  until  recently,  was  the  accepted  estimate 
of  the  diameter  of  our  whole  Milky  Way. 

The  spectroscope  has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  spiral  nebulae.  It  testifies  that  they  are  not  gaseous  masses, 
but  that  their  light  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  given  by  a 
gigantic  cluster  of  stars  so  far  away  that  the  individual  members 
could  not  be  separately  distinguished.  In  fact,  in  his  latest  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  100-inch  reflector,  Hubble  has  succeeded 
in  resolving  some  parts  of  the  nebulae  of  Andromeda  and  Trian- 
gulum into  extremely  minute  separate  stars. 

It  has  further  been  found  spectroscopically  that  the  spirals, 
besides  whirling  rapidly,  move  with  extraordinary  velocities  in 
the  line  of  sight.  For  example,  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  is  shown 
to  be  approaching  at  a  speed  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  per 
second,  while  some  others  have  a  speed  more  than  four  times  as 
great.  Most  of  the  forty-three  spirals,  whose  speed  has  thus  far 
been  determined,  are  receding  from  our  stellar  sj^stem,  while  the 
majority  of  clusters,  per  contra  are  approaching.  It  has  recently 
been  computed  from  the  motions  of  these  spirals  that  our  own 
galaxy  itself  is  moving  through  space  with  a  similar  tremendous 
velocity,  roughly  250  miles  per  second. 
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This  is  another  strong  argument  to  show  that  the  stellar  sys- 
tem of  our  Milky  Way  is  itself  a  spiral  nebula.  There  are  many 
technical  reasons  supporting  this  view  which  Humboldt  named 
the  ^'Theory  of  the  Island  Universe."  This  theory  had  previously 
been  suggested  by  Sir  William  Herschel  as  a  result  of  his  pioneer 
studies  of  the  structure  of  the  universe. 

It  may  appear  that  a  universe  built  up  of  an  indefinite  series 
of  galaxies  should  be  regarded  as  infinite.  Some  cosmogonists 
postulate  this,  but  others  are  more  inclined  to  consider  the  bounds 
and  substance  of  the  cosmos  as  finite.  The  distinction  between 
infinite  and  indefinitely  great  is  not  of  practical  significance. 

In  recent  years,  time  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  dimension 
of  equal  significance  with  the  dimensions  of  space,  as  emphasized 
by  the  philosophy  of  Einstein.  We  have  shown  that  the  life-his- 
tory of  a  star  like  our  sun  must  extend  over  reaches  of  time  reck- 
oned in  billions  of  years.  It  is  plain  that  the  evolution  of  a  stellar 
system,  a  galaxy,  must  proceed  through  aeons  quite  beyond  our 
power  of  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  we  can  never  form  a  picture 
of  the  universe  as  it  exists  at  any  one  moment.  We  see  the  near 
stars  as  they  were  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  the  globular  star-clus- 
ters as  they  existed  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  in  the 
stellar  systems  of  the  spirals  our  only  view  of  them  can  be  as 
they  were  in  the  misty  past  of  millions  of  years.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, great  resemblance  between  those  systems  which  are  rela- 
tively near  and  those  which  are  extremely  remote.  Hence  we 
conclude  again  that  their  development  is  extraordinarily  slow,  and 
that  the  period  of  rise  and  decline  for  these  great  organisms  of 
the  universe  must  approximate  infinity. 

New  conceptions  of  a  tremendous  universe  may  come  to 
thoughtful  persons  of  to-day,  as  the  discoveries  of  the  hardy  voy- 
agers of  the  fifteenth  century  came  to  the  European  people  of 
that  time.  These  conceptions  are  the  rightful  intellectual  pos- 
sessions of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day.  We  are  a  part  of  this 
splendid  universe,  though  living  on  a  minute  planet  sustained  by 
the  radiant  energy  of  a  petty  sun.  Our  very  bodies  are  made  of 
the  same  chemical  elements  found  in  the  most  distant  stars. 
Whether  we  will  or  not,  we  are  part  of  the  vast  cosmos.  Despite 
our  lowly  place  in  it,  we  may  be  proud  that  we  share  fully  in  its 
quality.  It  is  true  that  science  can  discern  no  physical  effect  upon 
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our  sun  and  earth  due  to  these  distant  stars  or  galaxies,  aithougl? 
there  must  be  at  long  intervals  cases  of  a  close  approach  of  celes- 
tial objects  with  possible  violent  disturbances.  Our  only  contact 
with  the  external  systems  is  through  the  intellect,  but  the  more 
we  come  to  think  in  terms  of  the  universe,  the  more  shall  we  be 
disposed  to  act  in  such  terms.  This  surely  can  be  only  beneficial 
in  the  human  affairs  on  our  planet. 

1.  How  have  our  views  been  enlarged  during  the  century? 

2.  What  new  method  is  being  used  in  science? 

J.  To  what  extent  has  photography  been  of  value? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way  ? 

5.  Why  can  we  not  form  a  conception  of  the  Universe  as  it  is  at 

the  present  time? 
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Any  consideration  of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  must  take  into  account  that  which  was  known  and  that 
which  was  unknown  in  1900.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Pasteur, 
Koch,  Lister  and  others  had  already  established  the  fact  that 
bacteria  are  responsible  for  infectious  diseases;  that  diphtheria 
antitoxin  had  been  shown  to  be  a  specific  method  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria ;  that  anesthesia  had  been  introduced  and  was 
widely  used  in  medicine ;  that  much  was  known  concerning  man's 
body  and  its  functions.  There  had  not  yet  been  developed  how- 
ever that  form  of  systematic  organization  which  is  distinctly 
American  and  which  brought  the  benefits  of  medical  science  to 
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the  American  community.  Medical  knowledge  had  increased  so 
tremendously  that  specialization  was  required  in  many  fields, 
since  few  men  were  capable  of  comprehending  and  putting  into 
application  all  of  the  intricacies  and  refinements  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  in  any  medical  specialty. 

Pathology 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  human  body  in  the  course 
of  disease  and  which  represent  both  the  causes  of  symptoms  and 
the  results  of  disease,  are  classified  under  the  general  term 
"pathology."  During  the  past  twenty- five  years,  the  causes  of 
syphilis,  sleeping-sickness  of  the  African  type,  whooping-cough, 
infectious  jaundice,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  possibly  of 
measles,  have  been  discovered.  The  determination  of  the  cause 
means  in  most  instances  also  a  method  of  control,  and  possibly  a 
specific  method  of  treatment.  In  some  instances  in  which  the 
exact  bacterial  causes  of  disease  have  not  been  determined,  the 
methods  of  transmission  have  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  as 
to  make  the  diseases  amenable  to  perfect  control.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  work  of  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  in  relation 
to  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  and  to  the  work  of  Nicolle  and 
Ricketts  on  typhus  fever.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  these 
diseases  are  transmitted  by  insects  which  convey  the  causative 
organism.  Obviously,  the  control  of  the  insect  controls  the  disease. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  also  seen  much  investigation  of 
the  actual  bacterial  organisms  themselves.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance is  the  work  showing  that  bacteria  may  vary  in  their  nature 
and  in  the  results  which  they  produce  under  various  conditions. 
In  accordance  with  this  conception,  Dr.  E.  C.  Rosenow  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  has  published  many  investigations  tending  to  show 
that  streptococcal  organisms,  the  round  bacteria  that  grow  in 
chains  under  most  conditions,  occur  according  to  various  types, 
each  of  which  has  the  ability  to  localize  in  a  certain  organ  and 
cause  a  special  disease  of  that  organ.  Thus,  it  has  been  his  belief 
that  one  type  of  organism  will  cause  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  another 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  a  third  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a 
fourth  epidemic  hiccup,  a  fifth  the  epidemic  type  of  American 
sleeping-sickness.  He  has  produced  much  good  evidence  to  sup- 
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port  his  views,  although  it  may  be  said  that  these  views  are  not 
definitely  established. 

Of  particular  interest  in  relation  to  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
pathology  is  the  great  amount  of  attention  given  in  recent  years 
to  various  laboratory  tests  which  aid  in  diagnosing  disease,  in  de- 
termining the  functional  capacity  of  various  organs,  in  determin- 
ing the  ability  of  the  patient  to  resist  disease,  and  in  understand- 
ing the  mechanisms  of  disease  causation  and  recovery.  The 
constituents  of  the  human  body  have  been  analyzed  down  to  their 
fundamental  substances.  Tests  have  been  developed  for  showing 
the  exact  nature  of  the  protein  substances  involved  in  the  blood, 
in  the  spinal  fluid  and  in  other  materials  of  the  body.  The  reac- 
tions of  various  substances  in  the  body  upon  one  another  have 
given  rise  to  tests  such  as  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis ;  simi- 
lar tests  for  tuberculosis;  the  skin  tests,  such  as  the  Schick  test 
for  diphtheria,  the  Dick  test  for  scarlet  fever,  the  Ferry-Fisher 
test  for  measles,  and  tests  of  various  food  substances  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  body  was  especially  sensitive.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  shown  that  such  special  sensitivities  are  in  most  instances 
the  cause  of  asthma,  hay-fever  and  similar  conditions. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  change  of  any  significance  in  the  field 
of  pathology  has  been  the  marvelous  development  of  institutions 
for  discovery  and  research  in  these  fields.  Practically  every  uni- 
versity of  any  importance  now  has  its  separate  building  or  de- 
partment for  study  and  investigation  in  pathology.  The  modern 
hospital  is  built  about  the  pathologic  laboratory  as  its  center,  and 
every  floor,  and  in  some  instances,  every  ward  has  a  separate 
pathologic  laboratory  for  the  study  of  human  tissues  and  secre- 
tions. Every  State  department  of  health  to-day  is  equipped  with 
its  pathologic  laboratory,  and  above  all  these  are  the  great  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  the  McCormick  Insti- 
tute, the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Institute,  the  Crocker  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund,  and  many  similar  organizations  for  investigation 
into  the  fundamental  causes  of  disease  and  the  changes  in  the 
body  associated  with  them. 

Pharmacology 

Since  time  immemorial,  man  has  used  the  fruits  and  the  roots 
of  the  field,  the  products  of  the  land  and  the  stream,  and  indeed 
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all  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and  animal  for  such  virtues 
as  they  might  possess  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  True,  man  was 
first  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  priest  to  cast  out  from  his  body 
the  demons  of  ill  health  which  seemed  to  possess  him;  but  the 
priests  themselves  soon  began  to  realize  that  virtues  may  be  in- 
herent in  inanimate  substances,  and  that  mental  suggestion  when 
accompanied  by  some  physical  substance  might  be  even  more 
potent.  The  earliest  Greek  investigators  and  particularly  the 
Egyptians  and  Arabians  recorded  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
drugs  in  affecting  the  body.  The  "Arabian  Nights"  tells  again  and 
again  of  substances  to  produce  sleep.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  brought  the  compilation  of  Herbals,  which  recorded  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  plants,  but  not  until  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  did  the  use  of  drugs  begin  to  acquire  a  scientific 
basis.  Then  was  begun  a  record  of  the  exact  effects  seen  when 
drugs  were  introduced  into  the  human  body.  There  grew  up  what 
is  known  as  the  science  of  pharmacology.  To-day  pharmacology 
is  studied  in  medical  schools  to  throw  light  on  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  life,  to  permit  the  study  of  disease  by  producing 
artificial  disease,  and  to  furnish  more  efficient  tools  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  The  last  procedure  is  obviously  the  one  of  great- 
est public  interest,  the  most  dramatic,  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
seize  public  attention. 

Of  recent  significance  in  pharmacology  is  the  treatment  of 
parasitic  invaders  of  the  body  by  chemical  agents — what  is  known 
briefly  as  chemotherapy.  The  well  established  uses  of  such  spe- 
cific drugs  as  quinine  for  malaria  and  mercury  for  syphilis,  were 
expanded  to  include  the  organic  arsenic  preparation  known  as 
"606"  in  syphilis,  and  preparations  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
against  many  of  the  parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  tropics.  The 
substance  called  emetine  was  found  to  have  particular  virtues  in 
amoebic  dysentery;  various  preparations,  such  as  thymol,  oil  of 
chenopodium  and  carbon  tetrachloride  were  found  to  be  specific 
against  hookworm ;  santonin  and  other  agents  were  found  to  have 
virtues  against  other  types  of  intestinal  worms.  It  thus  became 
possible  to  clear  up  tropical  areas,  which  had  heretofore  been 
inaccessible  to  man  because  of  the  prevalence  of  wasting  dis- 
eases. The  economic  importance  of  these  discoveries  could  not 
possibly  be  over-estimated. 

Previous  to   1900  such  anesthetics  as  ether,  chloroform  and 
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nitrous  oxide  gas  were  commonly  used  to  produce  anesthesia  for 
all  surgery.  This  boon  for  mankind  has  been  vastly  improved 
through  constant  research  on  other  forms  of  anesthesia.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  oxygen  gas  with  nitrous  oxide  and  with  ethyl- 
ene, another  newly  discovered  anesthetic  gas,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  safety  and  usability  of  these  methods.  Combined 
plans  of  administration  have  been  devised  whereby  morphine, 
scopolamine,  magnesium  and  similar  substances  have  been  used 
to  amplify  and  aid  the  anesthetic  effects  of  the  substances  al- 
ready mentioned.  Moreover,  modifications  of  cocaine  were  devel- 
oped which  might  be  injected  into  the  area  through  which  pass 
nerves  going  to  certain  parts  of  the  body.  The  nerve  is  thus 
blocked  off  so  that  the  sensation  of  pain  can  not  be  carried  to 
the  brain.  The  patient  is  thus  able  to  retain  consciousness  fully, 
while  submitting  to  serious  operations.  Several  other  anesthetic 
substances  have  been  developed  for  use  in  this  manner,  and  local 
anesthesia  is  now  widely  employed  for  extensive  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

With  the  overcoming  of  the  acute  and  epidemic  diseases,  it 
was  found  that  persons  were  dying  of  diseases  of  middle  life, 
particularly  heart-disease.  The  drug  digitalis  had  long  been  used 
in  the  treatment  of  heart-disease,  having  been  discovered  one 
hundred  years  ago;  but  its  action  was  not  definite  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  drug  were  variable  in  their  activity.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  the  scientific  pharmacologic  laboratories,  it  became 
possible  to  supply  preparations  of  this  and  many  other  drugs 
which  were  stable  and  which  would  act  always  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  efficiency. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  medicine  has  been  enriched  by 
the  discovery  within  the  human  body  of  many  active  agents  for 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Centuries  ago  certain  alchemists  and 
the  magicians  treated  diseases  with  all  sorts  of  weird  decoctions 
of  animal  tissues;  but  that  use  of  these  substances  was  a  form 
of  magic  and  not  based  on  any  real  knowledge  of  the  effects  on 
the  body  of  the  potent  materials  within  the  body.  We  know  now 
that  the  human  organism  is  regulated  and  controlled  in  many  of 
its  functions  by  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.  From  these 
glands  have  been  isolated  active  principles  which  are  potent  in 
their  control  of  body  functions.  Epinephrine,  derived  from  the 
suprarenal  glands,  will  raise  the  blood-pressure  and  constrict 
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blood-vessels ;  thyroxin,  derived  from  the  thyroid  gland,  controls 
diseases  of  that  organ;  insulin  overcomes  the  deficiency  within 
the  body  of  the  substance  that  controls  the  digestion  of  sugar ;  an 
extract  from  the  parathyroid  glands  controls  the  amount  of  cal- 
cium in  the  circulating  blood,  and  thereby  has  definite  effects  on 
spasmodic  disorders  and  on  diseases  marked  by  disturbances  of 
calcium  deposit ;  a  substance  taken  from  the  pituitary  gland  has 
the  power  to  cause  certain  forms  of  muscular  tissue  to  contract 
vigorously  and  thereby  becomes  of  great  aid  in  childbirth.  More- 
over, the  chemists  have  already  devised  methods  of  preparing 
some  of  these  substances  synthetically,  rather  than  extracting 
them  from  the  gland  tissues  themselves. 

To  pharmacology  must  go  largely  the  credit  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  vitamines,  those  substances  necessary  to  body 
growth  and  to  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  as  scurvy,  beri- 
beri, polyneuritis  and  other  deficiency  diseases.  Many  of  the 
functional  tests  mentioned  have  constituted  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  study  of  the  body  which  has  come  through  pharmacology.  The 
phenolsulphonephthalein  test  is  used  for  determining  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidneys.  A  similar  test  is  applied  for  the  study  of 
functions  of  the  liver.  Another  phthalein  derivative,  when  in- 
jected into  the  blood,  makes  it  possible  to  secure  X-ray  pictures 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  inflamed  or 
whether  there  may  be  gall-stones  within  it.  Indeed,  merely  to 
record  the  thousands  of  new  drug  substances  and  modifications  of 
old  drugs  that  have  been  added  to  the  medical  armamentarium 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  would  require  a  volume  in  itself 
and  would  become  monotonous  reading.  Hardly  a  day  now  passes 
without  the  announcement  of  improvements  in  this  field.  Its  de- 
velopment has  created  a  demand  for  chemists  which  the  universi- 
ties are  now  only  beginning  to  be  able  to  supply.  Out  of  it,  great 
pharmaceutical  houses  have  developed  vast  manufactories. 

The  preparation  of  antitoxins  for  tetanus,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  of  vaccines  for  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever,  of 
specific  testing  substances  for  sensitization,  have  stimulated  the 
building  of  biologic  laboratories  and  testing  stations.  A  single 
discovery,  such  as  that  made  by  the  Dicks  that  scarlet  fever  is 
caused  by  a  poison  developed  by  a  bacterial  organism,  at  once 
threw  open  the  field  for  investigation,  so  that  erysipelas,  measles 
and  puerperal  infection  are  likely  to  be  brought  under  control 
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within  the  next  few  years.  Finally,  the  knowledge  that  certain 
dye  substances  may  have  a  special  affinity  for  certain  bacteria 
prompts  the  chemists  to  affix  to  these  dyes  potent  metallic  poi- 
sons which  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  germs. 
This  specific  dye  therapy  is  already  yielding  astounding  results 
and  making  it  difficult  to  figure  without  exaggeration  its  ultimate 
possibilities. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  have  long  been  differentiated  care- 
fully, since  they  are  so  easily  observed  and  studied ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  last  quarter  century  that  the  knowledge  of  infec- 
tious organisms,  of  chemistry  and  of  physics,  which  became 
available  through  other  sciences,  was  applied  to  the  study  of  skin- 
diseases.  Out  of  this  application  developed  the  sensitization  tests 
for  infectious  diseases  that  have  already  been  mentioned.  Indeed, 
the  knowledge  that  many  persons  were  likely  to  develop  erup- 
tions following  the  taking  of  certain  drugs  such  as  quinine  and 
the  salicylates  was  one  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  skin  sensitization  tests.  These  observations  have 
served  to  emphasize  still  further  the  aphorism  that  the  skin  is  the 
mirror  of  the  body.  Another  significant  discovery  has  been  the 
knowledge  that  skin-diseases  are  caused  not  only  by  bacteria, 
but  by  parasitic  fungi  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  germ  and 
with  a  much  more  highly  organized  body.  Only  within  the  last 
twenty  years  have  physicians  learned  that  many  cases  formerly 
called  eczema  are  actually  due  to  the  ringworm  fungus. 

While  these  discoveries  as  to  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  have  been  important,  the  advances  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  have  been  actually  revolutionary.  The  use  of  radiant 
energy,  especially  light,  of  the  X-rays,  and  rays  given  off  by  ra- 
dium is  to-day  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  newer  methods 
of  treatment.  Mention  will  be  made  later  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  light-energy  affects  the  chemistry  of  the  body.  Thirty  years 
ago  Finsen  began  to  use  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  shortest  wave- 
length in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  To-day  the 
ultra-violet  rays  are  used  for  many  systemic  diseases.  When  the 
X-rays  were  discovered  and  launched  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  of 
conditions  within  the  body,  it  was  discovered  that  they  might 
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produce  destructive  effects  upon  the  tissues.  This  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  attempts  to  utilize  these  rays  in  safe  doses  in 
the  treatment  of  skin-diseases.  The  most  extensive  application  has 
been  in  the  destruction  of  superficial  cancers  of  the  skin,  for  it 
was  shown  early  that  by  proper  dosage  with  X-rays,  cancer  cells 
could  be  destroyed  without  destroying  surrounding  healthy  tis- 
sues. When  radium  came  into  the  field,  it  was  found  that  the 
radiations  from  this  substance  had  similar,  if  not  identical,  effects 
on  cancer  cells.  Specialists  in  diseases  of  the  skin  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  statement  that  the  application  of  radium  and 
X-rays  in  the  treatment  of  such  conditions  has  probably  been 
more  beneficial  to  dermatology  than  all  other  discoveries  of  the 
last  one  hundred  years,  excepting  only  bacteriology. 

Until  recently  the  skin  has  been  considered  chiefly  as  a  pro- 
tective tissue  covering  the  body  and  discharging  perspiration. 
More  recently,  studies  of  the  defensive  mechanisms  of  the  body 
against  disease  reveal  the  skin  as  an  organ  in  which  chemical 
changes  take  place  which  are  of  great  importance  in  maintaining 
the  balance  of  health.  The  prospect  opened  up  by  this  view  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  for  study  in  the  future. 


Diseases  of  the  Eye 

It  might  be  thought  for  an  organ  so  small  as  the  eye,  that 
everything  possible  could  easily  have  been  learned  previous  to 
1900  through  the  application  of  our  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology.  However,  the  advancement  of  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences stimulated  the  development  of  new  apparatus  of  great  re- 
finement and  this  apparatus  has  permitted  studies  of  the  eye  not 
available  previous  to  that  time.  Among  such  was  the  slit  or  dia- 
phragm lamp  discovered  by  Gullstrand,  who  received  for  thi3 
discovery  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine.  This  device  permitted 
magnification  of  the  living  eye  with  good  illumination  and  offered 
thereby  opportunity  for  careful  diagnosis  such  as  could  not  be 
made  with  the  unaided  senses.  It  had  long  been  realized  that 
among  the  most  serious  diseases  affecting  the  eye  was  glaucoma, 
accompanied  with  increasing  pressure  within  the  eye  and  its 
gradual  destruction.  The  refinements  of  surgery  permitted  the 
development  of  an  operative  procedure  for  the  creation  of  a 
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draining  mechanism  which  lowered  the  pressure,  and  improved 
apparatus  permitted  the  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure so  that  the  disease  might  be  diagnosed  much  earlier  than 
had  previously  been  possible.  Refinement  of  technic,  involving 
the  use  of  new  machinery,  permitted  the  specialist  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  to  measure  exactly  changes  in  the  visual  field,  to  detect 
and  correct  errors  of  vision  resulting  from  malformations  of  the 
eye  or  from  weaknesses  of  the  eye  muscles,  to  study  the  relation- 
ship of  illumination  and  environment  to  vision,  and  to  determine 
changes  in  the  eye  which  are  the  result  of  general  disease  affecting 
the  whole  body. 

When  it  was  found  that  germs  may  be  carried  from  foci  of 
infection  in  the  nose,  throat  or  teeth,  and  set  up  disease  else- 
where in  the  body,  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye  discovered 
that  certain  conditions  of  that  organ  were  virtually  always  re- 
lated to  infections  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

In  treating  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  two  newest  methods  applied 
were  the  use  of  heat  by  a  delicately  regulated  electric  device,  and 
the  use  of  injections  of  substances  of  protein  nature  which  pro- 
duce a  general  reaction  in  the  body  which  seems  to  have  a  special 
effect  on  certain  conditions  of  the  eye  not  previously  amenable  to 
treatment. 

The  World  War  v^rith  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mutilating 
injuries  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  other  tissues  gave  an  impetus  to 
surgical  reconstructive  measures  grouped  under  the  title  "plastic 
surgery,"  resulting  in  the  saving  of  vision,  and  perhaps  above  all 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  appearance,  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  mental  status  of  the  person  concerned. 
Rumors  have  appeared  frequently  in  the  press  of  the  transplan- 
tation of  whole  eyes,  as  well  as  of  parts  of  this  highly  developed 
sensitive  organ.  Unfortunately,  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  for  the  belief  that  any  one  has  ever  trans- 
planted a  whole  eye  successfully.  Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  operation  can  never  be  successful. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  of  great  interest  to  the 
public,  is  the  development  of  organized  methods  which  may  well 
be  grouped  under  the  words  "hygiene  of  the  eye."  The  systematic 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  children  with  the  proper  provision  of 
glasses,  the  study  of  proper  illumination  in  industrial  plants,  the 
realization  of  the  evil  effects  of  glare,  the  improved  methods  of 
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handling  the  education  of  children  handicapped  as  to  vision,  and 
of  educating  the  near-blind,  the  blind  and  the  blinded,  have 
meant  vast  economic  savings  to  the  community. 

Childbirth  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 

No  epoch-making  discovery  or  invention  has  appeared  in  the 
care  of  the  woman  during  childbirth  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  but  general  improvement  and  refinement  of  both  the 
science  and  the  art  have  taken  place  in  accord  with  the  discoveries 
made  in  other  fields.  Probably  the  most  important  progressive 
step  has  been  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
care  of  the  woman  previous  to  and  during  the  birth  of  a  child 
should  have  the  dignity  of  surgery  as  a  specialty  in  medicine. 
Such  a  realization  will  lead  to  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  of 
both  mothers  and  children.  More  and  more  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  physician,  are  realizing  this  fact.  The  result  has  been  a  great 
development  of  this  department  in  medical  schools  and  in  hos- 
pitals, and  a  demand  for  expert  teachers  and  specialists  that  is 
only  beginning  to  be  met  by  improved  methods  of  education. 

The  changes  in  the  chemistry  of  the  body  of  the  mother  previ- 
ous to  the  birth  of  a  child,  with  the  accompanying  nausea  and 
other  symptoms,  have  given  much  cause  for  speculation  and  study 
to  specialists  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  improved  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  developed  and  the  mental  and  nervous 
causes  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  physical  changes. 
Just  about  the  time  that  insulin  was  discovered,  it  was  found  that 
the  poison  that  may  occur  in  the  body  of  the  mother  previous  to 
childbirth  is  closely  related  to  the  manner  in  which  sugar  is  used 
by  her  body.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  better  utilization 
of  the  sugar  which  brought  about  improvement  when  adminis- 
tered, would  take  place  if  insulin  could  be  given  simultaneously. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  this  is  a  method  of  utmost 
value. 

A  study  of  the  child  immediately  after  birth  indicated  that 
even  spontaneous  birth  without  the  use  of  instruments  or  opera- 
tive measures  sometimes  jeopardizes  the  physical  and  mental 
condition.  Many  investigators  have  studied  the  possible  effects  of 
slight  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  during  the  birth  process.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  has  come  a  refinement  of  technic  and  the  adop- 
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tion  of  several  procedures  designed  to  protect  the  child  against 
this  contingency. 

The  Caesarean  operation,  considered  as  the  classic  procedure 
in  this  field,  has  been  studied  with  a  view  to  developing  a  sim- 
plified and  perfect  technic  that  would  make  its  use  a  more  safe 
and  certain  procedure.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  conditions 
have  been  investigated  so  as  to  limit  definitely  the  instances  in 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  used.  One  of  the  first  t3^es  of  dis- 
ease studied  by  Pasteur  with  a  view  to  applying  the  science  of 
bacteriology  was  the  severe  infection  of  mothers  associated  with 
childbirth,  known  as  puerperal  sepsis.  The  development  of  clean 
obstetrics  resulted  in  lowering  the  death-rate  from  this  disease 
tremendously,  so  that  it  does  not  produce  to-day  the  tragic  mor- 
tality which  was  formerly  associated  with  the  birth  of  a  child 
under  filthy  conditions.  Even  to-day,  however,  occasional  cases 
occur  due  to  bacterial  contamination.  The  most  common  organ- 
ism associated  with  this  infection  is  the  ubiquitous  streptococcus. 

The  discovery  by  the  Dicks  that  scarlet  fever  might  be  caused 
by  a  poison  developed  by  an  organism  of  this  nature  definitely 
associated  with  that  disease,  has  led  other  investigators  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  streptococcus  that  is  particularly  associated 
with  puerperal  sepsis.  It  seems  likely  that  the  near  future  will 
witness  the  development  of  an  antitoxin  that  is  a  specific  for  this 
type  of  infection. 

For  some  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  furor  of  publicity  under 
the  general  title  "twilight  sleep."  Even  the  Bible  refers  to  the 
pangs  of  maternity,  and  physicians  have  sought  constantly  for 
some  anesthetic  or  some  device  that  would  permit  women  to 
undergo  childbirth  without  even  the  slightest  pain  or  travail. 
The  advancement  in  our  knowledge  of  anesthesia  and  of  drugs 
for  producing  a  lowered  sensitivity  to  pain  is  being  applied  in 
various  clinics  to  the  working  out  of  some  technic  that  will 
achieve  the  desired  object.  The  scope  of  the  investigations  is  such 
as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  some  safe  and  certain  method  is  to 
be  elaborated  in  the  near  future. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

The  workings  of  the  brain  and  its  study  have  always  fascinated 
mankind,  but  because  of  its  peculiarly  protected  location  within 
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the  bony  walls  of  the  skull  it  has,  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  resisted  scientific  investigation.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, numerous  injuries  to  the  skull  in  the  World  War  per- 
mitted opportunity  for  study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  This 
knowledge  was  promptly  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  abscesses 
and  tumors  of  the  brain  tissue,  and  great  progress  resulted.  At 
the  same  time,  means  were  devised  for  injection  of  air  into  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  and  for  the  injection  of 
fluids  opaque  to  transmitted  light  so  that  X-ray  pictures  showed 
definitely  the  boundaries  of  the  tissues  and  the  presence  of  any 
unusual  conditions. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  greatest  progress  in  this  field 
has  been  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  disturbances  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  Twenty-five  years  ago  such  operations  were  rare 
and  almost  invariably  fatal.  To-day  numerous  clinics  exist,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  where  such  operations  are  of  weekly, 
if  not  of  daily,  occurrence. 

When  Schaudinn  showed  that  syphilis  was  caused  by  a  spiral 
organism,  few  physicians  realized  that  its  discovery  would  lead 
eventually  to  the  secret  of  a  mental  condition  that  had  for  years 
menaced  mankind.  Noguchi  found  that  these  same  organisms 
within  the  brain  tissues  produced  general  paralysis,  or  softening 
of  the  brain.  Even  with  this  knowledge,  however,  the  specific 
methods  that  attack  the  disease  elsewhere  in  the  body  were  un- 
able to  accomplish  results  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases  because 
of  some  apparent  difficulty  in  getting  the  drugs  in  contact  with 
the  organism. 

The  interesting  observation  was  made  many  years  ago  that  the 
presence  of  one  disease  will  sometimes  drive  out  another.  One 
investigator  observed  that  persons  with  general  paralysis  tended 
to  improve  when  infected  with  malaria.  Malaria  is  rather  simply 
controlled  by  the  use  of  quinine,  which  is  specific  against  the 
parasite  that  causes  that  disease.  The  plan  was,  therefore,  devised 
for  infecting  the  persons  having  general  paralysis  with  malaria, 
and  after  improvement,  treating  the  malaria.  Neurologists  are 
convinced  that  this  is  a  most  promising  method. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  functional  nervous  diseases  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  increasing  knowledge  of  normal  and 
abnormal  psychology.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  name  of  Sig- 
mund  Freud  just  began  to  be  prominent  in  medical  literature. 
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To-day,  the  observations  which  stirred  the  world  are  beginning 
to  be  seriously  questioned,  and  the  Freudian  method  will  prob- 
ably eventuate  into  a  technic  used  by  psychiatrists  in  occasional 
instances,  rather  than  a  cult  with  prophets  and  followers. 

Of  course,  the  knowledge  that  foci  of  infection  in  the  throat 
and  elsewhere  in  the  body  might  set  up  secondary  symptoms  in 
tissues  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  applied  to  the  control  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  The  increasing  information  about 
the  glands  has  permitted  the  application  of  improved  methods  of 
treatment  to  nervous  and  mental  conditions  brought  about  by 
glandular  disorders.  Much  is  written  of  insanity  and  of  the  he- 
redity of  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  but  even  the  increasing  at- 
tention has  not  served  to  provide  practical  solutions  of  such  prob- 
lems. Nevertheless,  leaders  in  the  field  believe  that  the  social 
aspects  of  the  control  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  are  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  progress.  The 
recognition  that  prostitution  and  crime  are  preventable  in  so  far 
as  they  are  the  activities  of  mental  defectives,  the  work  of  such 
agencies  as  the  mental  hygiene  associations  and  the  child  guid- 
ance clinics,  which  in  reality  are  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  par- 
ents, and  the  application  to  the  public  schools  of  methods  for 
assisting  backward  children  constitute  the  really  significant  ad- 
vances in  this  field. 

The  Nose,  Throat  and  Ears 

The  invention  of  extraordinary  mechanical  contrivances  now 
permits  direct  inspection  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  indeed  of  all  of 
the  more  important  air  passages  into  the  lungs.  In  the  same  way, 
combinations  of  lights  and  mirrors  have  been  made  so  that  one 
may  look  directly  into  the  food  passages  and  at  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  Such  direct  inspection  makes  possible  more  accurate 
diagnosis.  The  tubes  through  which  inspection  takes  place  are 
also  used  for  direct  medication  of  wounds,  ulcers,  tumors  and 
similar  disturbances,  and  even  for  surgical  treatment.  Indeed, 
many  persons  who  formerly  would  have  died  as  the  result  of  in- 
haling or  swallowing  objects  such  as  pins,  needles,  tacks  or  hard- 
ware of  various  types,  may  now  recover,  due  to  the  fine  technic 
that  has  been  elaborated  for  removing  such  foreign  bodies. 

Advances  in  the  study  of  electricity  now  permit  tests  of  hearing 
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to  a  degree  never  before  possible.  The  audiometer  is  used  to  test 
the  hearing  of  children  in  public  schools,  and  provisions  are  made 
for  aiding  defective  hearing  whenever  necessary.  The  child  with 
this  type  of  disability  is  given  an  even  chance  with  others.  The 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  near-deaf  person  is  not  a  helpless 
individual,  but  can  be  rehabilitated  by  various  procedures,  means 
the  economic  saving  of  many  persons  to  the  community.  More- 
over, mental  disturbances  resulting  from  such  disability  are 
wholly  avoided. 

The  Care  of  Children 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  newer  methods  of 
control  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood  by  the  modern  use 
of  skin  tests  for  determining  the  liability  to  infection,  of  toxin- 
antitoxin  for  developing  immunity,  and  of  antitoxin  for  treat- 
ment. There  are  many  optimistic  investigators  who  believe  that 
another  generation  may  see  the  disappearance  of  such  diseases  as 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  resulting  from  modern 
control. 

Of  second  greatest  significance  perhaps  in  the  care  of  the  child 
has  been  the  application  to  this  department  of  practical  medicine 
of  the  knowledge  of  nutrition  derived  from  experimental  labora- 
tories in  which  the  feeding  of  rats  and  other  animals  has  led  to 
observations  of  the  greatest  importance  for  man.  The  physiology 
of  the  various  food  components,  such  as  fats,  sugars,  proteins  and 
salts,  and  their  relation  to  the  normal  processes  of  growth  and 
development  are  now  matters  of  definite  determination.  The  ap- 
plication to  artificial  feeding  of  infants  of  those  measures  which 
have  secured  pure  milk  through  boiling  or  pasteurizing  and 
through  the  study  of  those  concerned  in  the  milk  industry,  has 
meant  a  tremendous  saving  of  infant  lives. 

The  outstanding  single  accomplishment  has  been  the  determi- 
nation of  the  nature  of  rickets,  that  mutilating  and  deforming  dis- 
ease which  results  in  curved  legs,  beaded  ribs,  friable  teeth  and 
flabby  bodies.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  diminished  amount  of 
phosphorus  and  calcium  leads  to  changes  in  the  bones  and  to 
nervous  complications  of  an  equally  serious  nature.  It  has  at  the 
same  time  been  revealed  that  the  regular  giving  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  exposure  to  sunlight  will  prevent  this  disease,  and  will  cure 
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even  the  most  serious  cases.  Indeed,  the  quarter  century  has 
placed  the  use  of  sunlight  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren on  a  pinnacle  of  brilliance.  In  1903,  Rollier  organized  a 
clinic  for  the  use  of  sunlight  treatment  in  Leysin,  a  mountain 
peak  in  Switzerland.  There  he  proved  the  value  of  the  method 
not  only  for  children  actually  ill  with  tuberculosis,  but  for  those 
in  what  might  be  called  a  pre-tuberculous  stage.  To-day,  preven- 
toriums throughout  the  world  are  giving  to  little  children,  who 
would  in  a  past  century  have  succumbed  to  a  wasting  disease,  the 
opportunity  to  build  sound,  healthy  bodies,  resistant  to  every 
form  of  disease  invasion. 

Again  in  the  care  of  children,  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
glands  has  been  a  tremendous  factor.  The  occurrence  of  myxe- 
dema producing  imbecilic  children  with  deformed  bodies  is  to-day 
absolutely  preventable  and  such  cases  are  rare,  if  not  completely 
absent,  in  enlightened  communities.  The  discovery  by  Collip  of 
the  active  principle  of  the  parathyroid  gland  brings  a  method  of 
control  for  infantile  tetany,  twitching  and  convulsions,  and  in- 
deed for  all  spasmodic  disorders  of  the  child. 

Juvenile  diabetes  was  considered  a  100  per  cent  fatal  disease, 
even  as  late  as  1920.  To-day  more  than  90  per  cent  of  children 
with  diabetes  are  saved  for  many  years  of  useful  and  livable 
existence. 

The  Teeth 

Tooth  carpentry  in  1900  was  distinctly  a  mechanical  perfor- 
mance. Any  young  man  with  well  trained  fingers  could  fit  himself 
for  the  work.  To-day  dentistry  may  well  be  considered  a  distinct 
part  of  medical  practice,  since  the  health  relation  of  the  condi- 
tions within  the  mouth  has  been  generally  recognized,  since  den- 
tal schools  have  been  reorganized  with  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cational requirements  and  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  since  research  has  been  applied  to  dentistry  with  a  view  to 
prevention  of  systemic  disease.  The  mouth  and  the  teeth  can  no 
more  be  separated  from  the  body  than  any  other  organ  or  tissue. 
A  high  percentage  of  cases  of  cancer  occur  in  the  mouth,  particu- 
larly in  men.  Infections  about  the  teeth  result  in  diseases  of  the 
jawbones  which,  if  detected  early,  may  be  prevented ;  but  if  seen 
late,  may  cause  disturbances  of  a  far-reaching  nature.  Decay  of 
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the  teeth  is  the  most  prevalent  disease,  and  has  increased  with 
our  higher  civilization  and  with  refinements  in  diet.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  less  civilized  people  have  the  least  amount  of 
tooth  decay.  While  diet  and  nutrition  are  essentially  problems  of 
general  medicine,  the  dental  hygienist  is  likely  to  come  early  in 
contact  with  the  school  child  and  to  be  a  valuable  factor  in  teach- 
ing the  relation  of  diet  to  health. 

The  war  brought  to  dentistry  surgical  reconstructive  methods 
which  have  been  of  great  value  in  civil  life.  Plastic  surgery  of  the 
mouth  and  jaws,  particularly  for  cleft  palate  and  harelip,  is  now 
a  well  established  procedure,  whereas  it  was  formerly  considered 
the  apotheosis  of  surgical  technic. 

The  construction  of  artifical  substitutes  for  the.  teeth  and  for 
the  jaws  has  been  placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teeth  in  the  mastication  of  food  has  been  made  almost  per- 
fect. This  has  obviously  created  a  new  problem,  in  that  an  old 
man  has  a  gastro-intestinal  tract  capable  of  handling  only  soft 
and  carefully  selected  food  and  with  his  artificial  teeth  he  at- 
tempts to  devour  food  substances  that  the  absence  of  the  teeth 
formerly  would  have  made  impossible. 

Surgery 

Besides  the  surgery  of  the  portions  of  the  body  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  important  surgical  developments  in  other  fields. 
Fifteen  years  ago  an  operation  on  the  chest  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Injuries  of  the  war  brought  to  surgeons  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  difficult  reconstructive  operations,  and  so  to-day 
leaders  do  not  hesitate  to  operate  on  the  lungs,  the  lining  of  the 
chest  wall,  the  various  portions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and 
even  on  the  heart  and  the  great  blood-vessels. 

The  use  of  the  X-ray  in  diagnosis  and  a  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  patients  may  be  prepared  for  operation  and  undergo 
most  difficult  procedures  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
deaths  and  increased  the  percentage  of  cures  of  surgery  for  can- 
cer of  the  stomach.  The  refinements  of  diagnosis  have  increased 
the  number  of  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder,  so  that  complete 
removal  of  this  organ  has  gradually  replaced  the  simple  drainage 
that  used  to  be  the  operation  of  the  past  when  this  viscus  was  in- 
flamed. In  fact,  for  every  type  of  surgical  procedure  the  records 
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of  mortality  and  the  time  required  for  recovery  have  been  greatly 
lowered. 

Of  particular  interest  is,  of  course,  the  development  of  con- 
servative surgery.  Operations  are  seldom  done  by  competent  sur- 
geons without  the  most  exact  diagnosis,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  ordinary  exploratory  operation  carries  with  it  little 
if  any  risk.  Experimental  surgery  in  the  laboratories  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  has  yielded  opportunity  for  carefully  test- 
ing surgical  methods  on  the  animal  before  applying  them  on  the 
human.  This  has  meant  a  vast  saving  of  human  lives. 

Above  all  things,  the  surgery  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion has  made  great  advances.  Methods  have  been  devised  for 
repairing  tissues  to  permit  the  use  of  well-functioning  artificial 
limbs.  The  necessity  for  amputation  and  removal  is  always  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
useful  tissue. 

The  diagnostic  procedures  that  have  been  devised  for  making 
visible  to  the  X-ray  the  gall-bladder,  the  kidney,  the  feminine 
organs  within  the  abdomen  and  many  other  tissues,  including  the 
soft  portions  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  have  made 
more  certain  the  surgeon's  approach  to  the  fields  in  which  he  ex- 
ercises his  delicate  manipulations. 

Internal  Medicine 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  to  any  intelligent  reader  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past  quarter  century  an  enormous  diminution  of 
deaths  from  infectious  diseases,  from  tuberculosis,  and  from  many 
other  conditions  that  are  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  The 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the  lungs  and  of  other  organs 
has  been  greatly  aided  through  the  use  of  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances devised  in  physical  laboratories.  At  the  same  time,  there 
had  been  a  reconcentration  of  medical  thought  on  the  necessity 
for  use  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  vision 
and  touch. 

The  arts  of  percussion  and  auscultation  still  form  major  topics 
of  discussion  in  medical  periodicals.  When  everything  possible 
has  been  learned  about  the  heart  by  listening  to  it  with  the  stetho- 
scope, by  outlining  its  borders  through  tapping  on  the  chest,  and 
by  feeling  the  pulse  and  finding  the  nature  of  the  blood-vessels, 
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the  modern  physician  adds  to  this  information  that  which  can  be 
secured  from  functional  tests  of  its  capacity  and  from  electrical 
devices  which  carefully  measure  the  scope  and  intensity  of  prac- 
tically every  particle  of  muscle  tissue. 

Coupled  with  this  ability  to  recognize  heart-disease  in  its  early 
stages  has  been  the  great  campaign  in  the  prevention  of  the  dis- 
ease through  education  of  the  public.  Considerations  of  the  phy- 
sician of  the  future  show  that  he  will  demand  a  greater  attention 
to  the  personality  of  the  patient  himself.  There  is  to-day  a  more 
intelligent  knowledge  of  human  psychology  and  of  human  indi- 
viduality. Physicians  realize  the  influence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ordinary  life  on  the  reactions  of  the  body  to  both  mental  and 
physical  disease.  The  establishment  of  proper  habits  of  personal 
physical  and  mental  hygiene  will  mean  unquestionably  a  pro- 
longation of  life  in  terms  of  years  and  an  intensification  of  hap- 
piness and  exuberance  in  the  years  that  are  lived. 

7.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  Pathology? 

2.  With  what  does  Pharmacology  deal? 

3.  What  has  been  discovered  in  the  use  of  light  rays? 

4.  What  progress  does  the  author  record  in  surgery? 
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MEN,  WOMEN  AND  MANNERS 
BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

William  Lyon  Phelps  has  recently  retired  from  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  Professor  of  Literature  at  Yale.  A  prolific 
lecturer  and  literary  critic,  he  has  won  the  affection  of  many  of 
our  younger  writers  through  his  sympathetic  understanding  and 
encouragement.  For  many  years  he  has  conducted  his  admirable 
column  "As  I  Like  It"  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  Through  this  and 
other  writings,  he  has  probably  influenced  more  people  to  read 
good  books  than  any  other  leader  of  today. 

Many  people  today,  especially  those  of  the  older  generation,  ob- 
serving everywhere  the  lack  of  formality  in  dress,  social  relations, 
and  speech,  believe  that  good  manners  have  vanished — that  young 
men  and  women  are  rude  to  their  elders,  rude  to  those  in  au- 
thority, and  rude  to  each  other. 

Let  us  consider  this  situation,  first  removing  the  screen  of 
prejudice  which  would  prevent  us  from  seeing  anything. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  absence  of  elaborate 
formalities  with  bad  manners.  In  comparing  our  age  with  that 
of  fifty  years  ago,  the  most  apparent  social  change  is  the  decrease 
of  formality.  In  those  days  American  college  undergraduates  wore 
whiskers,  tall  silk  hats,  and  frock  coats ;  yet  they  were  all  young, 
and  probably  more  generally  given  to  dissipation  than  college 
undergraduates  are  now,  though  that  is  something  that  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  College  professors  in  those  days  wore 
broadcloth  coats  with  tails,  and  exposed  a  vast  expanse  of  gleam- 
ing shirt-bosom.  But  a  large  proportion  of  their  time  was  given 
neither  to  teaching  nor  to  research  in  scholarship,  but  to  the 
enforcement  of  discipline.  Every  college  instructor  was  a  police- 
man. 

Today  in  many  college  enclosures  the  students  are  by  no  means 
formally  arrayed,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  professor 
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in  golf  jacket  and  knickers.  But  the  relations  between  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty  are  very  often  on  the  basis  of  intimate 
friendship.  The  absence  of  formality  on  the  surface  is  accom- 
panied with  real  respect  on  both  sides,  and  with  sincere  affection. 
This  is  certainly  an  improvement. 

Whether  it  is  the  growth  of  athletics,  with  its  natural  release 
for  the  superabundant  vitality  of  youth,  or  whether  it  is  a  general 
advance  in  civilization,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
decrease  of  formality  in  dress  and  speech  has  been  accompanied 
with  an  improvement  in  academic  manners.  Seventy-five  and 
even  fifty  years  ago,  the  classrooms  in  American  colleges  were 
frequently  scenes  of  turbulent  disorder. 

The  social  life  of  American  colleges  to  a  large  extent  runs 
parallel  to  that  of  the  world  outside;  and  I  believe  that  what  is 
true  of  academic  manners  is  largely  true  of  city  and  village  life 
in  general.  The  lack  of  formality  is  balanced  by  an  increase  of 
considerateness. 

This  whole  question  of  formality  is  interesting.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  today,  when  we  meet  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  time  for  courtesy,  that  we  call  him  a  "gentleman  of 
the  old  school."  Quite  so ;  but  fifty  years  ago,  when  one  met  that 
kind  of  a  man,  one  then  called  him  a  "gentleman  of  the  old 
school."  And  I  suspect  that  one  hundred  and  perhaps  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  same  object  inspired  the  same  description. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Except  in  clothes,  is  there  after  all  such 
a  tremendous  difference?  We  are  certainly  informal  in  193 1 ;  but 
in  183 1  were  they  always  as  formal  as  we  think?  When  we  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  in  our  minds  the  image  of  a  long-past  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  people  in  their  more  intimate  aspects. 
It  is  easier  to  imagine  Demosthenes  delivering  a  public  oration 
than  it  is  to  imagine  him  in  his  house  after  supper,  roaring  with 
laughter  at  a  funny  story.  Yet  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  spent 
more  of  their  time  in  natural,  intimate  relations  than  they  did 
in  any  official  capacity.  In  the  reconstruction  of  history,  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  that  children  make,  of  being  unable  to 
realize  a  human  being  when  he  is  enveloped  in  a  uniform. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  whole  world  been  steadily  grow- 
ing more  informal  from  the  very  beginning  to  this  moment? 
Even  though  Adam  and  Eve  wore  only  their  skin,  did  she  address 
him  something  like  this:  "The  evening  meal  is  prepared,  and  it 
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merely  awaits  your  lordship's  convenience."  And  did  he  reply: 
^'Ah,  my  queen,  one  moment,  while  I  regard  the  last  rays  of  the 
dying  sunlight  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  I 
shall  be  ready  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger?" 

And  if  they  did  talk  in  that  elaborate  fashion,  they  did  not 
love  each  other  any  more  than  if  she  had  said,  "Come  along, 
Charley — everything  will  get  cold." 

Among  the  best  detective  stories  of  today  are  those  by  Earl 
Derr  Biggers,  dealing  with  the  Chinese  sleuth,  Chan.  He  speaks 
to  all  and  sundry  with  the  prolonged  and  involved  phraseology 
of  self-abasement,  which  is  apparently  characteristic  of  oriental 
politeness.  "Will  you  deign  to  make  use  of  my  contemptible  in- 
tellect, or  perhaps  first  condescend  to  enter  my  wretched  hovel 
and  partake  of  abominable  food?"  But  this  elaborate  formality 
deceives  the  guest  no  more  than  it  deceives  the  speaker.  Chan  is 
satisfied  with  his  house,  better  satisfied  with  his  food,  and  most 
of  all  satisfied  with  himself. 

It  may  be  that  the  decrease  in  formality  through  the  ages  is 
owing  partly  to  the  increasing  preciousness  of  time.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century,  before  they  had  any  time-saving  devices,  every- 
body apparently  had  leisure — ^leisure  to  write  letters,  leisure  for 
conversation,  leisure  for  prolonged  politeness.  Now  everybody 
who  amounts  to  anything  is  busy.  We  are  impatient  with  superflu- 
ous preliminaries  and  embroideries,  and  wish,  as  the  saying  is, 
to  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  For  the  modern  American,  however 
rich  he  may  be  in  money,  is  shockingly  poor  in  time.  He  never 
seems  to  have  any. 

To  support  the  proposition  that  the  lack  of  superficial  courtesy 
is  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  civilization  rather  than  the  reverse, 
several  things  can  be  said.  I  heard  an  elderly  pessimist,  shaking 
his  silver  head  sadly,  make  the  following  contribution  to  modern 
thought : 

"The  young  people  of  today  have  no  manners  at  all:  if  this 
goes  on,  we  shall  relapse  into  barbarism." 

But  was  not  elaborate  and  formal  courtesy  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  barbarism?  Read  what  Benjamin  Franklin  said 
about  the  courtesy  of  the  Indian  savages  of  North  America ;  and 
what  did  Sam  Houston  think  of  their  manners  in  comparison 
with  those  of  white  men?  When  the  Indians  discussed  anything, 
they  had  infinite  time.  They  sat  in  solemn  conclave,  passed  the 
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meditative  pipe  slowly  around,  and  when  one  spoke,  no  one  in 
the  company  any  more  thought  of  interrupting  him  than  we  think 
of  interrupting  the  preacher  in  church.  And  even  the  silliest 
propositions  were  listened  to  with  grave  courtesy.  Compare  a 
modern  meeting  of  bank  directors  with  a  committee  of  Indian 
braves. 

Turning  from  savages  to  so-called  civilized  persons — the  elabo- 
rate courtesy  of  the  age  of  chivalry  was  only  a  thin  veneer,  barely 
concealing  a  cynical  contempt.  We  know  the  rules  of  that  game. 
The  knight  must  professedly  adore  fair  ladies,  and  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  risk  his  life  for  a  damosel  in  distress.  Her  slight- 
est whim  is  his  law ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  go  upon  a  difficult, 
distant  and  dangerous  quest  to  satisfy  her  caprice.  But  although 
these  knights  greeted  these  ladies  with  the  most  formal  respect, 
as  if  the  ladies  were  of  some  superior  race,  we  know  today  that 
if  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  were  functioning,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  would  be  in  jail.  Underneath  that  studied  devotion, 
there  was  little  respect  for  women  and  little  reason  for  it.  The 
uniqueness  of  Galahad  made  him  conspicuous;  but  in  any  large 
group  of  young  Americans  today,  there  are  plenty  of  Galahads 
who  never  think  of  claiming  any  credit  for  it,  nor  are  they 
accorded  any. 

The  formal  courtesy  of  man  to  woman  has  been  replaced  in 
the  twentieth  century  by  comradeship. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  that  extremes  in  elaborate 
courtesy  bear  no  real  relation  to  warmth  of  heart  is  seen  in  the 
old-fashioned  custom  of  the  duel.  When  one  man  sent  a  challenge 
to  another  with  the  intention  of  murdering  him,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  courtesy  with  which  the  whole  matter  was  arranged. 

And  now  that  the  duel  has  disappeared  from  many  places,  the 
extreme  courtesy  which  characterized  it  has  been  transferred  to 
the  duels  between  nations,  to  the  apparatus  of  murder  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  When  the  ambassador  of  one  nation  takes  his  leave 
because  the  two  countries  are  about  to  engage  in  wholesale 
slaughter,  the  formalities  on  both  sides  are  without  spot  or 
blemish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surest  sign  of  intimacy  is  the  absence 
of  formality.  If  a  man  is  walking  on  the  street,  overtakes  a 
woman,  and  they  walk  along  together,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  have  met  before.  Intimate  friends  never  have  to  make  con- 
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versation  unless  they  feel  like  it.  Tennyson  and  Carlyle  sat  to- 
gether one  evening  and  never  opened  their  mouths  except  to  expel 
floods  of  tobacco  smoke.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  they  agreed 
it  was  the  pleasantest  time  they  had  ever  spent  together.  William 
Dean  Howells  left  it  on  record  that  on  one  occasion  he  and  Mark 
Twain  traveled  side  by  side  in  the  train  from  Hartford  to  New 
York,  three  hours,  that  neither  of  them  read  anything  and  neither 
said  a  word. 

And  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations,  that  of  marriage,  is 
characterized  by  the  annihilation  of  formality,  the  obliteration 
of  reserve. 

The  growth  of  real  courtesy,  as  distinguished  from  the  enamel 
of  formality,  is  shown,  I  think,  in  the  increasing  good  nature  and 
tolerance  of  crowds — with  two  notable  exceptions:  an  infuriated 
mob,  which  is  less  intelligent  and  more  cruel  than  any  collection 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  the  crowded  conditions  of  modern  transporta- 
tion. A  visitor  from  Mars  who  should  obtain  his  first  impression 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  New  York  subway  at  the  rush 
hour  would  hardly  believe  that  the  human  race  had  ever  produced 
anyone  like  Jane  Addams  or  Nathan  Straus. 

But  in  general,  the  crowds  on  their  way  to  a  football  game, 
at  a  circus,  listening  in  the  night  to  election  returns,  or  merely 
the  crowds  of  human  beings  in  densely  populated  thoroughfares, 
seem  to  me  on  the  whole  to  be  good-humored,  tolerant,  and  even 
kind. 

A  whole  chapter  might  also  be  written  on  the  good  manners 
shown  today  by  men  and  women  toward  animals.  No  advance 
toward  civilization  has  been  in  any  direction  greater  than  in  this 
— there  is  a  real  consideration  shown  to  horses,  dogs,  cats.  And 
while  in  ancient  times  it  was  common  for  people  to  enjoy  the 
sufferings  of  helpless  animals,  today  it  surprises  no  one  when  the 
entire  fire  apparatus  is  called  out  to  save  a  kitten.  The  time  is 
coming,  I  think,  when  the  trapping  of  wild  animals  will  not  be 
so  common  as  now. 

The  growth  in  genuine  courtesy  and  good  manners  character- 
istic of  this  present  time — for  it  ought  now  to  be  apparent  that  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  fact — is  born  not  only  of  increased  considera- 
tion for  others,  but  of  increased  sincerity.  The  relations  between 
boys  and  girls,  between  men  and  women,  between  children  and 
parents,  between  pupils  and  teachers,  between  the  younger  and 
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the  older  generation,  may  seem  to  some  easily  shockable  persons 
to  be  lacking  in  good  manners ;  but  certainly  in  many  ways  there 
is  an  improvement,  and  the  improvement  comes  from  increased 
sincerity. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  manners  of  today  and  those 
of  fifty  years  ago  is  that  then  Age  and  Authority  and  Females 
received  as  a  matter  of  course  a  certain  lip  service  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  individual.  Today  there  is  an  increasing 
impatience  with  rendering  homage  except  when  the  individual  by 
his  own  mind  or  character  deserves  it ;  and  when  he  does  deserve 
it,  he  receives  it  in  its  most  gratifying  form. 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  member  of  a  congregation  argued  (out- 
side the  church)  very  candidly  with  the  minister,  the  latter 's 
wife  said  to  me,  "Do  you  believe  that  is  the  way  anybody  should 
address  a  clergyman?" 

But  today  we  believe  that  all  that  depends  on  the  individual 
clergyman,  rather  than  on  the  office. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  genuine  improvement  in 
good  manners  shown  by  this  generation  in  comparison  with 
former  times  is  concerned  with  business — buying  and  selling  and 
everything  pertaining  to  commercial  life.  Surely  there  has  never 
been  any  period  in  history  where  courtesy  was  so  universally 
regarded  as  an  asset  as  it  is  today.  You  might  raise  the  objec- 
tion that  this  form  of  courtesy  is  no  more  sincere  than  the  tradi- 
tional politeness  of  chivalry.  But  if,  in  every  department  of 
commercial  affairs,  courtesy  today  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
essential  equipment  of  a  successful  man,  that  certainly  is  an 
unmistakable  tribute  to  its  value. 

For  courtesy  is  now  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  from  that  which  I  can  remember.  Many 
years  ago  railway  ticket-sellers,  tellers  in  banks,  clerks  in  shops, 
were  often  studiously  disagreeable  except  to  the  very  rich — and 
that  method  of  behavior  has  gone  forever. 

Although  true  courtesy  springs  from  within,  and  is  often  shown 
by  poor  people  in  the  humblest  ways  of  life,  it  really  can  be 
cultivated.  It  has  its  origin  in  sincere  consideration  not  only  for 
the  rights,  but  for  the  happiness,  of  others ;  but  even  those  who 
feel  this  only  slightly  will  feel  it  more  when  they  see  how  grateful 
strangers  are  for  a  little  kindness.  Then,  feeling  it  more,  they  will 
practise  it  until  it  becomes  a  habit. 
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If  you  meet  a  person  for  the  first  time,  and  he  without  any 
pretense  or  apparent  effort  shows  you  true  consideration,  you 
never  forget  it ;  you  hope  you  will  meet  him  again.  Good  manners 
are  the  lubricating  oil  of  the  social  order;  they  make  the  daily 
round  run  with  less  friction. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  many  nineteenth  century 
church  members  was  that  their  faith  was  shown  more  often  in 
their  vocal  assent  to  a  creed  than  it  was  in  their  relations  with 
their  fellow  beings.  Their  manners  toward  God  were  better  than 
their  manners  toward  men  and  women ;  they  were  reverent  in 
church,  but  they  had  no  reverence  for  the  souls  of  others,  perhaps 
least  of  all  when  they  tried  to  ''save"  them. 

I  believe  a  genuine  Christian  "conversion"  should  show  itself 
first  of  all  in  improved  manners :  in  tact,  courtesy,  consideration, 
kindness — for  what  is  courtesy  but  loving  one's  neighbor  as  one- 
self? 

1.  What  contrast  does  the  author  draw? 

2.  What  has  been  substituted  today  for  the  formality  of  yester- 

day? 

3.  Define  manners. 

4.  What  examples  of  genuine  good  manners  can  you  offer? 
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Mary  Borden,  a  Chicagoan  by  birth,  is  the  wife  of  an  English 
Brigadier-General.  She  knows  both  American  and  English  life,  and 
is  well  equipped  to  analyze  international  differences. 

What  are  good  manners?  Do  they  make  the  man  or  do  they,  as 
some  who  admire  rough  diamonds  think,  only  make  him  less  of 
a  man?  Sometimes  one  is  half  persuaded  by  the  old  people  who 
remember  wearing  furbelows,  feather  boas,  and  bustles  that  man- 
ners have  sadly  deteriorated  since  their  day;  but  I  fancy  that 
they  have  merely  changed,  and  that  the  pattern  of  good  manners 
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is  a  simpler  thing  than  it  used  to  be,  just  as  our  frocks  are 
simpler,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  manners  and  clothes.  You 
can't  curtsy  in  a  tight  skirt.  But  the  connection  is  not  only  with 
frocks.  Manners  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  paraphernalia  and 
tempo  of  life.  There  is  no  time  nowadays  for  elaborate  bows  and 
the  sweeping  flourishes  of  top  hats.  If  an  admiring  male  tried  on 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Piccadilly  the  sort  of  greeting  suitable  to  ladies 
in  sedan  chairs  or  in  open  carriages,  he'd  be  run  over  or  run  in 
for  holding  up  the  traffic.  The  most  he  can  do  is  wave  a  hand 
toward  the  hand  that  is  waved  to  him.  Hurry  and  noise  fix  the 
style  of  our  behavior.  Good  style,  good  form,  good  manners,  these 
are  not  good  unless  they  fit  their  surroundings.  And  so  the  elabo- 
rate decorative  standards  of  the  leisured  nineteenth  century  have 
been  replaced  by  a  simplicity,  a  severity,  and  a  brevity  befitting 
a  hurried  world  of  dust  and  crowds  and  snorting  machines. 
Motors  and  aeroplanes,  undergrounds,  elevators,  and  telephones 
have  designed  our  clothes  for  us  and  our  manners.  And  whether 
we  like  the  new  style  or  the  old  is  of  no  consequence.  We  are 
helpless.  We  are  not  consulted.  The  great  machine  rushes  on, 
whirling  us  up  and  down,  sucking  us  in  and  blowing  us  out  of 
the  funnel  of  life,  like  some  enormous  vacuum  cleaner;  and  the 
problem  of  decent,  becoming,  agreeable  behavior  becomes  a  prob- 
lem more  serious  than  that  of  the  curve  of  a  bow  or  the  pattern 
of  a  greeting.  Indeed,  the  question  presents  itself,  will  good  man- 
ners survive  at  all  in  this  frenzied  modern  world  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
remain  serene  in  the  hustle  and  lend  to  life  by  one's  gestures, 
words,  and  expression  of  countenance  something  of  the  charm  that 
depends  upon  gentleness? 

Again,  another  question,  and  the  young  world  of  to-day  seems 
to  be  asking  it :  do  manners  really  matter  any  more  ?  Is  courtesy 
important?  Elegance  of  demeanor,  charm  of  gesture,  grace  of 
phrase,  aren't  these  worn  out  hypocrisies,  unsuitable  and  worth- 
less relics  of  an  elaborate  insincerity  that  we  are  glad  to  be  rid 
of?  And  the  answer  of  youth  seems  to  be,  "No  more  nonsense 
of  that  sort.  No  more  humbug."  And  the  young  women  say,  "We 
don't  want  chivalry ;  we  want  equality."  And  the  young  men  say, 
"We've  no  time  and  no  use  for  fine  clothes,  fine  manners,  fine 
phrases.  If  you  want  to  be  treated  as  men,  so  much  the  better. 
It'll  save  us  time."  And  as  most  of  what  they  say  to  one  another 
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is  said  on  the  telephone  or  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  jazz  band, 
what  they  do  say  and  the  way  they  say  it  do  not  really  seem 
to  matter  at  all. 

They  understand  one  another,  and  that,  presumably,  is  the 
main  thing.  They've  evolved  a  sort  of  shorthand  conversation,  a 
telegraphic  social  style;  a  technic  that,  compared  with  the  soft 
subtleties  of  the  French  salon  and  the  French  boudoir,  resembles 
the  rattling  of  typewriters  and  the  syncopated  beat  of  drums  and 
cymbals.  Young  America  laughs  with  derision  at  the  foppish  ele- 
gance of  nineteenth-century  France.  Young  America  condemns 
affectation.  It  is  in  search  of  reality.  It  exalts  sincerity,  truth, 
naturalness.  It  is  enamored  of  life,  real  life,  life  in  the  raw,  life 
lived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  It  is  vigorous,  greedy, 
gallant,  ruthless,  and  militant.  And  in  its  pursuit  of  these  things, 
inevitably,  good  manners  are  not  considered  as  of  very  much 
value.  The  tendency  is  not  to  bother  about  them.  And  this  is  true 
of  English  youth  too,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  young  people  of  to- 
day are  all  social  Bolsheviks  of  various  shades  of  red.  It  is  not 
a  bad  thing.  I  am  one  of  the  middle-aged  who  suspect  that  the 
young  people  of  to-day  are  more  interesting  than  we  were  at 
their  age. 

But  all  this  deals  merely  with  a  superficial  aspect  of  our  topic, 
with  what  one  may  call  the  mannerisms  of  our  period.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  good  manners  in  the  truest  sense  goes 
deeper.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  good  or  bad  manners  of  a  nation 
depend  upon  character,  and  are  an  evidence  of  the  most  secret 
hidden  springs  in  that  character. 

I  take  it  that  the  essence  of  good  manners  is  the  gift  of  putting 
people  at  their  ease,  not  the  chosen  few  people  whom  one  likes, 
but  all  people.  Yes,  ease  is  the  word  that  describes  good  manners. 
The  great  lady  is  at  her  ease  with  the  gardener,  the  housemaid, 
the  ragamuffin,  the  outcast,  and  she  makes  them  all  feel  com- 
fortable in  her  presence.  And  bad  manners  is  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing everyone  uncomfortable,  whether  by  being  abruptly  rude,  or 
overwhelmingly  gushing,  too  cordial  or  too  lacking  in  cordiality, 
too  contemptuous  or  too  flattering.  Too  much  of  anything  is  bad 
manners.  It  destroys  ease  and  makes  people  fidget.  A  manner  that 
makes  other  people  nervous  is  a  bad  manner,  whether  it  be 
frankly  unpleasant  or  too  pleasant  by  far. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  generalize,  and  in  comparing  the  man- 
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ners  of  English  and  Americans,  I  know  that  I  am  heading  straight 
for  trouble.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  certain  kind  of  com- 
parison is  possible  and  is  interesting.  Quickly  then,  at  once,  to 
throw  off  without  allowing  oneself  time  to  hesitate,  a  few  of 
these  dangerous  generalizations.  Americans  have  on  the  whole 
too  much  manner  when  they  have  good  manners,  and  the  English 
have  too  little.  The  courtesy  of  an  American  is  apt  to  be  exces- 
sive. He  overdoes  it  when  he  wants  to  be  nice.  The  Englishman 
very  often  so  underdoes  it  that  one  doesn't  know  he  is  trying  to 
be  nice  at  all.  It  took  me  ten  years  to  find  this  out,  and  I  am  only 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  some  of  my 
taciturn,  awkward,  glowering  English  acquaintances.  But  now 
that  I've  grown  accustomed  to  their  sort  of  understatement  and 
am  used  to  the  mild  mutterings  of  such  friendliness,  I  find  my- 
self bewildered  by  the  voluble  cordiality  of  my  own  compatriots. 
They  sometimes,  I  confess,  make  me  feel  quite  jumpy,  and  some- 
times I  quite  unfairly  suspect  their  honesty. 

In  America  it  is  the  young  ones  that  are  rude,  and  the  old 
people  who  are  polite.  In  England  it  is  the  other  way  round. 
Young  people  and  children  are  still  severely  sat  on  in  England. 
They  are  brought  up  to  show  a  decent  indiscriminating  respect 
for  their  elders.  A  man  doesn't  really  begin  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  being  disagreeable  until  after  he  is  thirty.  Or,  if  one  divides 
a  nation  in  a  different  way,  in  France  it  is  the  common  people 
and  the  middle  classes  who  have  the  best  manners ;  it  is  the  great 
aristocrats  who  are  insolent.  In  England  the  middle  class  has  no 
special  title  to  good  manners  because  it  lacks  polish  and  imagi- 
nation and  is  essentially  less  artistic  than  the  French  bourgeoisie. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  French  middle  class  the  most  cultivated,  the 
best  read,  the  most  critical  of  almost  any  class  of  people  in  the 
world.  America  has  not  yet  evolved  fixed  types  or  classes.  Per- 
haps it  never  will,  so  that  such  a  division  has  no  point.  Nor 
would  it  be  to  the  point  to  talk  of  the  American  farmer  as  one 
of  nature's  gentlemen.  When  I  say  that  the  common  people  of 
France  have  the  best  manners,  I  don't  mean  in  the  least  that 
they  are  nature's  gentlemen ;  I  mean  that  they  have  the  exquisite 
polished  manners  of  men  of  the  world,  and  a  way  of  expressing 
themselves  that  would  put  many  an  English  squire  or  Wall  Street 
magnate  to  shame. 

In  England  people  care  less  about  good  manners  than  good 
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form.  The  two  are  not  at  all  synonymous.  Good  form  may,  and 
often  does,  allow  one  to  be  very  rude.  Good  form  is  a  question 
of  style,  of  the  way  one  does  the  ordinary  things  of  life,  like 
dressing,  eating,  and  walking.  It  involves  taste  and  a  rigid  stand- 
ard of  taste.  It  is  the  stupid  man's  refuge,  a  kind  of  class  ego- 
tism. Its  temple  is  the  smart  club  whose  shining  lights  may  be 
the  most  disagreeable,  crotchety  old  bores  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  English  people  are  in  general  too  insensitive  and  too 
lacking  in  curiosity  to  have  really  good  manners ;  for  the  lack  of 
curiosity  means  lack  of  sympathy  and  a  wide  indifference  to 
what  others  feel  or  think.  Being  very  modest  people  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  excessively  proud  but  not  vain,  and  with  an  in- 
tense positive  dislike  for  showing  off,  their  manners  on  the  whole 
are  better  than  one  might  expect;  for,  though  they  don't  care  a 
rap  about  pleasing,  they  don't  care  either  about  showing  their 
displeasure,  and  so  probably  they  show  little  or  no  sign  of  any 
kind.  Indifference  is  their  prime  social  quality;  that  it  does  not 
make  for  the  gaiety  of  nations  goes  without  saying.  But  every- 
one knows  that  the  English  are  dull  dogs  among  strangers.  What 
all  of  us  don't  realize  is  that  their  dullness  is  not  blank  stupidity, 
but  is  probably  a  decent  veil  drawn  over  an  insufferable  boredom 
or  an  intense  contempt.  Among  themselves,  the  members  of  an 
English  set  are  of  course  charming.  Once  they  are  your  friends, 
no  friends  wear  so  well;  but  we  are  talking  of  manners,  and  I 
take  it  that  the  supreme  test  of  good  manners  is  your  way  of 
behavior  in  the  presence  of  people  whom  you  do  not  know  well 
and  do  not  love  dearly.  And — well — let  us  be  frank,  on  such  a 
test,  the  Englishman  can  be  the  rudest  man  in  the  world. 

Why  is  he  rude  ?  What  does  his  rudeness  spring  from  ?  Shyness  ? 
Sometimes.  But  not  always  by  any  means.  Very  often  it  is  the 
opposite  of  shyness,  an  intolerable  sense  of  superiority.  Some- 
times a  sudden  instinct  for  cruelty  does  it.  He  wants  savagely  to 
see  the  other  fellow  wince.  Often  it  is  sheer  callous  indifference. 
I  repeat  again,  the  Englishman  doesn't  care  what  strangers  think 
of  him.  He  assumes  that  he  is  better  than  they  are,  and  in  any 
case  he  knows  that  he  is  self-sufficing.  His  blank  classic  stare 
means  that  he  wouldn't  care  a  rap  if  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
the  Americas  sank  under  the  sea,  so  long  as  the  British  Isles  and, 
incidentally,  the  British  Dominions,  survived  the  cataclysm. 

England  is  a  land  that  has  produced  amazing  contrasts  and 
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t3TDes  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  manner  of  the  great  English 
lady,  if  she  is  gifted  with  human  kindliness,  is  the  perfection  of 
gentleness  and  ease,  of  measured  friendliness  and  suitability.  She 
has  been  trained  in  a  very  thorough  school.  She  knows  how  to 
handle  crowds  and  individuals,  how  to  receive  royalty  and  beg- 
gars. She  is  equally  at  home  in  Buckingham  Palace  or  a  collier's 
cottage,  and  everywhere,  being  totally  unself-conscious,  she  acts 
rightly,  without  effort,  and  makes  everyone  comfortable.  There  is 
no  fuss  where  she  is  and  no  flurry.  She  is  quiet,  she  makes  few 
gestures,  she  doesn't  talk  much.  She  is  neither  languid  nor  aggres- 
sive. She  appears  to  be  quite  unaffected.  Why,  one  wonders,  is 
she  so  natural  and  so  easy?  How  is  it  that  she  is  able  to  adapt 
herself  to  so  many  people  without  apparent  effort?  The  secret 
lies,  I  believe,  very  deep.  Beneath  her  admirable  training  is  a 
motive  and  a  motive  force  that  carry  her  unruffled  and  serene 
through  a  mass  of  social  duties  which  would  crush  any  other 
woman  in  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  she  is  behaving  well  from 
no  desire  to  please,  but  from  a  sense  of  responsibility.  She  doesn't 
expect  to  get  anything  out  of  it  all,  and  she  doesn't  expect  appre- 
ciation. She  is  discharging  a  duty  and  doing  her  job,  just  as  the 
cook,  the  head  gardener,  and  the  cowman  are  doing  theirs,  and 
she  preserves  through  it  all  an  admirable  detachment.  I  mean  by 
her  sense  of  responsibility  something  very  definite.  The  well-bred 
Englishwoman  feels  under  a  perfectly  definite  obligation  to  her 
village,  with  its  villagers,  her  tenants,  her  servants  and,  if  her  po- 
sition is  a  great  one,  to  half  the  county  with  its  hospitals  and  its 
schools,  its  political  organizations,  its  girl  guides,  its  boy  scouts, 
its  farmers,  colliers,  tradesmen,  milkmen,  parsons,  bishops,  publi- 
cans, and  village  idiots.  All  these  are  her  intimates,  and  have  in 
her  eyes  a  claim  on  her ;  and  in  moving  among  them  on  easy  terms 
of  a  very  special  intimate  friendliness  she  knows  that  she  is 
merely  doing  her  duty,  and  so  she  doesn't  lay  herself  out  to 
charm,  dazzle,  or  impose  on  anyone.  She  remains  perfectly  nat- 
ural and,  quite  naturally,  has  the  right  sure  touch  with  them  all. 
But  take  her  out  of  her  county  and  out  of  her  set,  put  her 
down  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  a  hotel,  or  a  house  in  Palm  Beach, 
behold  her  among  people  who  have  no  claim  on  her,  should  they 
presume  to  lay  any  claim,  presto!  she  may  quite  suddenly  be- 
come, our  great  lady,  a  very  rude  woman  indeed.  For,  remember, 
she  doesn't  care  about  people  who  are  not  in  her  own  world,  and 
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her  vanity,  if  she  has  vanity,  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  flat- 
tered by  the  attentions  of  strangers.  The  main  difference  between 
her  and  her  American  sister  is  that  she  has  no  worlds  to  conquer. 
Her  world  is  her  own,  and  she  is  satisfied  to  rule  it ;  and  her  in- 
stinct with  a  newcomer  is  always  to  draw  back  where  an  Ameri- 
can will  lean  forward. 

The  American  woman  wants  to  please.  She  is  naturally  sociable. 
She  craves  stimulus,  amusement,  admiration,  and  distraction. 
She  would  find  the  life  of  our  great  English  lady  very  dull,  with 
its  lonely  winter  evenings  in  the  country.  It  would  surprise  her 
to  learn  how  many  evenings  the  Englishwoman  spends  alone,  and 
how  many  days  in  the  society  of  her  tenants  and  villagers.  She 
doesn't  understand  the  contentment  of  such  a  woman,  or  suspect 
the  truth  that  what  the  Englishwoman  enjoys  most  is  a  solitary 
walk  through  the  beech  woods  with  her  dogs.  The  American 
woman,  city  bred,  member  of  a  society  that  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  flux,  is  restless,  insecure  and,  if  she  is  alone,  ill  at  ease. 
It  seems  so  very  unnatural  to  be  alone  in  such  crowds.  If  she  is 
left  alone  for  an  evening  she  feels  something  is  wrong.  And  so  she 
surrounds  herself  with  people.  Her  life  is  an  affair  of  gathering 
in  and  sifting  out  people.  Popularity,  that  is  her  fetish.  But  to 
be  popular,  one  must  lay  oneself  out  to  please — and  sometimes 
the  effort  shows. 

It  is  this  sense  of  effort,  of  a  straining  for  effect,  of  exaggerated 
cordiality  that  strikes  the  Englishwoman  as  so  strange  in  the 
American.  Very  probably  the  Englishwoman  discounts  unfairly 
the  genuine  good  will  and  friendliness  underneath.  She  doesn't 
understand  anyone  who  really  feels  like  making  friends  with 
everybody.  She  can't  believe  that  the  American  woman  is  rushing 
about  like  this  because  she  enjoys  it.  She  merely  thinks  that  she 
is  an  incomprehensible  idiot  so  to  waste  her  time.  It  doesn't  occur 
to  her  when  she  goes  from  London  to  New  York  that  all  these 
hospitable  people  are  genuinely  worried  about  her  having  a  good 
or  bad  time.  Sympathy  ?  Pity  for  a  lonely  stranger  ?  A  charitable 
impulse  to  be  kind  to  the  passer-by  ?  None  of  these  things  occurs 
to  our  Englishwoman  or  her  husband  when  they  visit  America. 
They  are  amazed  by  the  hospitality.  And  not  understanding  it, 
they  don't  of  course  appreciate  it.  The  English  can't  understand 
American  manners  because  they  are  themselves  neither  generous, 
extravagant,  warm-hearted,  nor  impulsive.  They  are  cool,  cau- 
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tious,  reluctant  people,  shy  and  reserved,  intolerant  and  incuri- 
ous ;  and  so  American  generosity  and  kindliness  strike  them  very 
often  as  very  odd  indeed. 

It  is  their  loss.  If  any  harm  is  done  by  such  ebullitions  of 
Yankee  spirits,  the  harm  is  not  to  the  slapdash,  innocent,  gener- 
ous, kind-hearted  souls  who  spend  themselves  being  unnecessarily 
agreeable  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 

I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  Americans  are  really  more  kindly 
and  more  sensitive  and  more  vulnerable  than  English  people, 
with  the  result  that  their  manners  are  more  unreliable.  Social 
life  in  America  is  not  smooth.  It  is  jerky,  turbulent,  changeable. 
The  social  climate  is  an  April  climate.  Clouds  rush  up,  storms 
break,  the  skies  clear  again,  all  in  the  course  of  an  evening  party. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  one  is  reminded  of  children.  Observe  a 
children's  party.  The  youngsters  to  begin  with  are  on  their  best 
behavior,  but  presently  they  grow  excited,  boisterous,  rows  begin, 
tears  are  shed,  and  so  on.  Self-control,  an  iron  self-discipline,  an 
invincible  quiet  under  provocation  are  not  striking  characteristics 
of  the  American.  If  he  is  annoyed  he  loses  his  temper.  If  he  is 
amused  he  shouts  with  laughter.  If  she  is  jealous  she  shows  it. 
Indeed,  Americans  almost  always  show  their  feelings  too  much 
for  perfect  manners.  Good  manners  demand  that  one  should 
ignore  one's  personal  feelings  and,  if  they  are  disagreeable,  that 
one  should  hide  them. 

But  this  involves  us  in  just  what  the  American  despises, 
hypocrisy.  And  so  we  find  ourselves  back  again  where  we  started. 
America  does  not,  I  believe,  set  very  much  store  by  good  man- 
ners. It  suspects  its  own  society  leaders.  It  loathes  snobbery  and 
affectation.  It  becomes  impatient,  dressed  up  in  its  best  clothes. 
It  rebels  against  the  multiple  conventions  of  social  life.  Especially 
masculine  America.  Masculine  America  protests  against  the  elabo- 
rate social  technic  of  its  women.  It  digs  its  toes  in  and  talks 
through  clenched  teeth.  It  goes  out  of  its  way  to  be  outspoken. 
Quite  recently  it  has  started  a  crusade  against  the  foreigner  and 
foreign  ways.  Nevertheless,  were  I  a  waif,  a  castaway,  a  stranger, 
I  would  rather  knock  on  the  door  of  a  hundred  per  cent  American 
than  on  any  other  door  in  the  world,  for  I  know  that  having  no 
claim  on  him  would  be  my  greatest  claim;  having  no  letter  of 
introduction  my  surest  introduction ;  having  no  gift  to  give,  my 
most  certain  assurance  of  a  kind  reception. 
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What  it  all  comes  to  is  that  the  American  is  a  kinder  and  more 
sociably  disposed  being  than  an  Englishman,  and  that  he  would 
seldom  tread  on  anyone's  toes  deliberately.  If  you  care  more  for 
genuine  friendliness  than  you  do  for  easy  and  accomplished  tech- 
nic,  plump  for  the  American,  but  if  you  prefer  the  artistry  of 
social  intercourse,  don't;  for  the  Englishman  is  a  more  finished 
artist  in  social  matters ;  and  the  Frenchman,  in  spite  of  what  our 
young  Americans  may  say,  is  the  most  perfect  artist  of  all.  Like 
the  Englishman  he  has  been  trained  in  a  very  careful  school,  but 
he  adds  to  his  knowledge  as  to  how  things  should  be  done,  a  real 
delight  in  doing  them.  The  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  knows 
very  well  how  to  be  agreeable,  and  for  the  most  part  doesn't 
bother  to  be  so.  The  American  wants  to  be,  but  very  often  doesn't 
quite  know  how  it  is  done.  The  Frenchman  both  knows  how  to  do 
it  and  delights  in  doing  the  graceful,  pleasant  thing.  Perfect  man- 
ners in  the  last  analysis  require  a  sociable  heart,  a  quick,  intui- 
tive flair,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  The 
Englishman  has  the  last,  the  American  the  first  two,  and  the 
Frenchman  all  three. 

1.  What  e§ect  upon  manners  da  clothes  have? 

2.  Instead  of  chivalry  what  is  it  the  young  women  of  today  de- 

mand ? 

3.  What  is  the  essence  of  good  manners? 

4.  Of  what  does  good  form  consist  ? 

5.  Contrast  English  ladies  with  the  American  variety. 

6.  What  three  attributes  of  good  manners  does  the  Frenchman 

possess  ? 
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See  note,  p.  183. 

It  was  the  war  that  brought  all  these  questions  to  the  front.  We 
knew  of  course  that  physics  and  chemistry  had  given  us  a  new 
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heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but  it  scarcely  occurred  to  us  that  the 
whole  thing  might  get  out  of  control.  For  a  generation  our 
machine  civilization  had  plunged  along  the  track  with  little  mis- 
giving on  the  part  of  the  passengers  as  to  the  safety  of  the  route 
or  the  capacity  of  science  as  the  engineer.  And  then  suddenly  the 
World  War  flashed  the  red  light  of  a  danger  signal  across  the 
track,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  asking  anxious  questions  of 
each  other,  peering  around  the  curves  ahead  to  see  what  the 
difficulty  might  be.  We  have  not  stopped  the  engine,  and  science 
is  still  at  the  throttle,  and  the  pace  is  unchecked.  But  the  pas- 
sengers are  uneasy,  and  apprehension  is  beginning  to  spread  that 
the  train  may  not  really  be  under  control. 

Stated  in  more  accurate  terms,  the  question  that  confronts  our 
generation  is  whether  or  not  our  shifting  physical  environment 
has  outrun  our  capacity  for  adaptation.  Is  human  society  being 
gorged  with  innovations  too  great  for  its  powers  of  assimilation? 
Are  there  limits  to  our  ability  to  absorb  alteration  and  change? 
If  the  pace  were  not  so  swift,  if  history  were  moving  with  more 
deliberate  steps,  biology  would  have  a  ready  answer  to  these 
questions.  There  is  no  fixed  status  for  any  environment,  and  the 
survival  of  any  organism  depends  upon  its  inherent  capacity  to 
adapt  itself  to  shifting  conditions.  But  we  are  living  in  an  age 
in  which  overwhelming  transformations  of  environment  are  taking 
place  overnight.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  change;  it  is  the  rate  of 
change  that  constitutes  the  danger.  The  overrapid  alteration  of 
artificial  environment  may  annihilate  mankind  no  less  certainly 
than  the  overrapid  modification  of  natural  environment  wiped 
out  saber-toothed  tiger  and  mastodon. 

If  the  advance  in  the  last  three  generations  had  been  more 
symmetrical,  the  quandary  in  which  mankind  is  now  placed 
would  not  be  so  marked.  But  the  progress  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively along  the  line  of  the  natural  sciences.  Physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  are  the  triple  kings  before  whose  thrones  we  worship, 
the  three  wise  men  out  of  the  East  whose  gifts  we  eagerly  accept. 
The  social  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  have  advanced  scarcely 
at  all.  In  the  knowledge  of  man,  of  his  natural  equipment  and 
impulses,  of  his  relations  to  his  fellow  man,  and  of  the  regulation 
of  human  intercourse  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  we  are  still 
untouched  by  any  Renaissance.  As  James  Harvey  Robinson  points 
out,  Aristotle's  treatises  on  astronomy  and  physics,  and  his  no- 
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tions  of  "generation  and  decay"  and  of  chemical  processes,  have 
long  since  gone  by  the  board,  but  his  politics  and  ethics  are  still 
revered. 

It  is  this  gap  between  the  brilliant  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand  and  the  almost  stationary  position  of 
our  knowledge  of  man  on  the  other  that  constitutes  the  danger. 
We  have  utilized  our  growing  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  to  harness  new  forces  and  transform  the  physical  world 
about  us,  but  the  scientific  study  of  the  human  being,  of  the 
springs  of  his  conduct,  and  of  human  relations  has  not  been 
pushed  with  anything  like  the  same  eagerness  and  with  little  of 
the  same  technique.  In  spite  of  his  new  weapons  and  of  his  in- 
creased powers,  man  himself  remains  as  he  was  and  always  has 
been — irrational,  impulsive,  emotional,  inherently  conservative 
to  change,  bound  by  customs  and  traditions  which  he  will  not 
analyze,  the  victim  of  age-old  conventions  and  prejudices.  Ex- 
cept for  a  certain  urbanity,  the  good  nature  and  good  temper  of 
the  herd,  modern  man  is  probably  not  far  removed  from  his 
paleolithic  ancestors.  Kept  normally  in  control  by  the  pressure 
of  social  institutions,  he  is  easily  tempted  to  throw  off  the  re- 
straint, and  all  that  is  cruel  or  credulous  or  destructive  in  his 
inheritance  wells  up  like  a  fountain  of  wine  to  intoxicate  him. 

This  divergence  between  the  natural  sciences  and  the  social 
sciences,  between  machinery  and  control,  between  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit — this  is  where  the 
hazard  lies.  Science  has  exposed  the  paleolithic  savage,  mas- 
querading in  modern  dress,  to  a  sudden  shift  of  environment 
which  threatens  to  unbalance  his  brain.  It  has  given  him  power 
and  weapons  which  the  utmost  wisdom  could  scarcely  be  trusted 
to  use  aright.  Human  arrangements  have  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
fool-proof.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Schiller  of  Oxford,  the  race 
stands  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  the  old  savage  passions  run- 
ning amuck  in  the  full  panoply  of  civilization. 

With  the  allegiance  of  our  age  and  generation  so  completely 
committed  to  the  natural  sciences,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
social  mechanism  can  be  kept  from  cracking  under  the  strain 
only  as  we  develop  the  sciences  that  relate  to  man.  Unless  we 
can  marshal  behind  such  studies  as  economics,  political  science, 
and  sociology  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  approach,  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  technique  that  characterize  our  treatment  of 
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physics  and  chemistry ;  unless  the  results  of  this  research  can  be 
applied  to  human  life  as  freely  and  boldly  as  we  apply  the  natural 
sciences  to  modify  our  methods  of  living ;  unless  we  can  free  our- 
selves of  prejudice  and  stale  custom  and  harness  intelligence  to 
the  task  of  straightening  out  the  relations  of  man  with  his  fellow 
men  and  promoting  an  intercourse  of  harmony  and  fairness — 
unless  we  can  make  some  appreciable  progress  toward  this  goal 
of  social  control,  then  pessimism  has  the  better  of  the  argument,  j 
and  the  chances  of  our  keeping  the  train  on  the  track  are  exceed- 
ingly slight. 

"But  the  social  sciences  are  already  well  matured,"  it  will  be 
said,  "and  every  year  adds  to  their  followers.  There  is  not  a  col- 
lege in  the  country  in  whose  curriculum  they  do  not  appear. 
Psychology,  economics,  anthropology,  ethnology,  sociology,  and 
political  science  are  competing  for  the  favor  of  students  in  nearly 
every  university." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  no  one  can  challenge.  The  aims  and 
something  of  the  mood  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  beginning 
to  influence  these  newer  sciences  of  man.  Although  the  subject 
matter  is  far  more  intricate  and  unmanageable,  here  and  there 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  carry  over  to  the  social  sciences 
the  inductive  technique  and  quantitative  method  of  the  natural 
sciences.  At  many  points  research  into  human  nature,  human  be- 
liefs, and  human  institutions  is  being  eagerly  promoted.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  system  of  international  fellowships  in  the 
social  sciences  has  been  organized  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  In 
brief,  there  are  far  more  thought  and  energy  devoted  to  the  social 
sciences  today  than  was  dreamed  of  a  generation  ago,  or  even 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  in  so  far  as  these  sciences  are  beginning  to 
subject  human  affairs  to  critical  analysis  and  reconsideration,  they 
are  registering  a  real  advance. 

But  social  science  today  is  still  lacking  in  the  fundamental 
groundwork  of  knowledge.  It  is  still  too  largely  based  upon  in- 
spiration rather  than  upon  facts.  Consequently,  social  reform 
gropes  in  the  dark  where  it  should  walk  with  assurance.  It  is  as 
though  engineers  were  at  work  without  an  adequate  develop- 
ment of  physics,  or  as  though  physicians  were  practicing  in  the 
absence  of  chemistry  and  biology.  So  much  of  social  science,  too, 
is  what  Professor  Robinson  calls  "an  orderly  presentation  of  the 
conventional  proprieties,"  a  timid  and  uncritical  acceptance  of 
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beliefs  and  customs  that  have  long  since  lost  their  value  to  man- 
kind, if  even  they  had  it,  a  rationalization  of  old  prejudices  and 
ancient  mistakes  and  tribal  taboos  whose  roots  are  buried  deep 
in  antiquity.  Moreover,  even  when,  after  long  experiment  and 
patient  research,  the  social  sciences  come  to  some  conclusion  that 
is  capable  of  immediate  realization  in  reshaping  the  practical  re- 
lationships of  men,  this  conclusion  is  not  adopted  or  is  most 
grudgingly  adopted.  Man  is  so  lethargic,  so  suspicious  of  innova- 
tion in  everything  that  relates  to  himself,  that  only  with  diffi- 
culty can  he  be  persuaded  to  desert  any  fraction  of  his  inherited 
practices  and  routine. 

It  is  here  that  we  face  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  our 
willingness  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  our  physical  en- 
vironment that  convenience  or  well-being  may  prescribe,  and  our 
obstinate  determination  to  leave  unaltered  as  far  as  we  can  our 
relations  both  to  the  world  and  to  each  other.  We  eagerly  apply 
to  our  methods  of  living  the  conclusions  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
we  scorn  the  conclusions  of  the  social  sciences.  For  example, 
physics  gives  us  the  theory  of  the  internal  combustion  engine, 
or  sets  before  us  the  principles  of  communication  by  electricity. 
With  what  feverish  activity  do  we  seize  upon  these  ideas !  They 
are  elaborated  and  refined,  and  with  a  thousand  minds  working 
upon  them,  they  are  brought  to  such  a  state  of  completion  that 
soon  we  soar  through  the  skies  in  airplanes  and  talk  to  our  friends 
a  thousand  miles  away.  Nobody  stops  to  ask  what  Isaac  Newton, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  thought  of  these  innovations. 
Nobody  questions  their  propriety  because  they  do  not  happen 
to  follow  the  theories  of  Michael  Faraday.  Nobody  allows  old 
ideas  of  gas  engines  or  outworn  conceptions  of  electricity  to  in- 
terfere with  the  application  of  these  new  principles.  Nobody  tries 
to  impede  their  development  by  appeals  to  emotion,  or  by  at- 
tacking the  motives  or  character  of  the  inventors.  We  are  thirsty 
for  progress  in  all  that  relates  to  the  material  phases  of  our  lives. 

But  let  economics  and  political  science  develop  the  principle 
that  the  world  we  live  in  is  an  economic  unit  and  that  the  process 
of  integration  and  interrelationships  has  developed  to  a  point 
where  some  international  machinery  like  a  league  of  nations  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  common  interests  of  mankind  that  over- 
flow national  boundaries — what  happens?  We  begin  to  ask  what 
George  Washington  would  have  thought  of  it  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-five  years  ago.  We  quote  the  casual  remarks  of  statesmen 
long  in  their  graves.  We  summon  the  ghosts  of  tradition  and 
ancient  custom  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  thing  has  never 
been  done  before.  We  criticize  the  mistakes  and  impugn  the 
character  of  the  chief  inventor  and  his  associates.  We  fight  over 
the  matter  in  political  campaigns  in  which  prejudice  and  passion 
take  the  place  of  intelligent  analysis.  For  the  detachment  of  the 
laboratory  we  substitute  the  emotion  of  the  torchlight  procession. 

Illustrations  of  this  could  be  multiplied  at  length.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  social  sciences  are  always  made  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  tradition  and  prejudice.  The  forces  of  the  established  order 
are  marshaled  in  full  array  against  change.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  necessary  the  change  may  be,  how  essential  to  the  vitality 
and  life  of  the  social  order ;  its  foes  remain  implacable.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  field  of  eugenics  in  an  attempt  to  breed  a  better  race, 
or  in  economics  in  an  endeavor  to  distribute  more  fairly  the  re- 
wards of  industry,  or  in  law  through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
international  court,  the  response  is  invariably  the  same.  We  raise 
our  hands  to  invoke  the  sanctity  of  old  customs  and  glorify  the 
god  of  things  as  they  are.  We  condemn  the  man  who  dares  to 
preach  a  new  life,  a  new  method  of  salvation.  "He  perverteth 
the  people,"  we  cry.  "Crucify  him ! " 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that  three  hundred 
years  ago  this  same  Calvary  awaited  the  prophets  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Galileo,  Giordano  Bruno,  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes — 
these  were  the  pioneers,  the  early  saints  of  the  Kingdom  of  Truth, 
by  whose  integrity  we  are  free.  All  the  social  forces  of  their  time 
were  arrayed  against  them.  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake; 
Descartes  in  terror  suppressed  his  own  books ;  and  Galileo,  under 
duress,  knelt  before  ten  scarlet-clad  cardinals  of  the  church  to 
amend  the  solar  system  which  he  had  disarranged.  Religion,  re- 
spectability, morality,  and  the  sanctity  of  old  ideas  were  all  in- 
voked to  stop  the  pernicious  spread  of  the  new  science.  For  three 
hundred  years  the  battle  was  waged — the  Three  Hundred  Years ^ 
War  for  intellectual  freedom  in  relation  to  the  natural  sciences. 
Only  by  dint  of  sacrificial  devotion  was  the  war  won.  Harvey, 
Newton,  Buffon,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Darwin,  Huxley — these  were 
the  gallant  souls  who  dared  to  break  with  the  past ;  the  heretics 
of  their  generation,  who  faced  the  invective  and  misrepresenta- 
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tion  that  are  invariably  leveled  against  the  proponents  of  new 
ideas. 

But  the  war  is  not  over  as  far  as  the  freedom  of  the  social 
sciences  is  concerned.  Rather  it  has  just  begun.  Any  attempt  to 
bring  to  bear  on  human  affairs  the  same  critical  analysis  that 
we  apply  to  electrons  or  glands  or  the  stellar  spaces  is  met  with 
angry  opposition.  We  regard  a  new  idea  as  a  kind  of  social  im- 
propriety. We  insist  that  the  sun  goes  around  the  earth,  not  be- 
cause it  means  very  much  to  us,  but  because  we  shrink  instinc- 
tively from  contact  with  new  conceptions.  We  cling  to  the  past 
with  pathetic  insistence.  On  every  hand  it  dominates  and  controls 
us.  We  are  governed  by  the  traditions  and  impulses  of  a  bygone 
world.  Innovation  in  social  institutions  and  economic  ideas 
frightens  us.  We  find  comfort  in  the  status  quo.  We  form  private 
organizations  to  guard  the  social  order  from  change  and  to  enforce 
conformity  to  commonly  accepted  standards.  We  group  ourselves 
into  societies  to  revere  the  past,  and  we  decree  that  history  shall 
lay  no  impious  hand  upon  our  forefathers.  We  even  construe 
patriotism  to  mean  a  love  of  things  as  they  are,  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  present  regime.  Much  of  our  education  is  directed  toward 
this  same  traditionalism :  justifying  the  existing  notions  of  human 
conduct,  strengthening  the  force  of  inherited  habits,  instilling  the 
belief  that  our  laws  and  institutions  necessarily  contain  perma- 
nent qualities  of  reality. 

As  for  the  prophets  of  new  and  critical  ideas,  particularly  in 
the  social  and  economic  field,  our  inclination  is  to  classify  them 
among  the  enemies  of  society.  They  are  radicals,  they  are  Reds, 
they  are  dangerous  men;  they  are  tampering  with  the  founda- 
tions of  order ;  they  dare  to  subject  to  'scrutiny  and  analysis  the 
institutions  and  customs  which  we  have  received  as  a  sacred  trust 
from  the  past.  We  therefore  try  to  excommunicate  them  from  the 
society  of  responsible  and  respectable  men;  we  threaten  them 
with  compulsion  and  suppression;  on  occasion  we  throw  them 
out  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  church  and  the  legal 
profession,  backed  by  the  business  interests,  are  peculiarly  in- 
temperate in  their  condemnation.  Particularly  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  midst  of  this  present  era  of  conservatism,  the  whole 
pressure  of  social  opinion  is  exerted  to  make  everybody  conform 
to  a  given  standard  of  ideas,  to  suppress  innovations,  to  force 
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the  heretic  to  kneel  before  the  scarlet-clad  cardinals  of  the  social 
order  in  penance  for  his  sins. 

Our  long  analysis  leads  to  one  conclusion.  We  are  living  in  a 
world  that  is  utterly  different  from  any  world  that  has  existed 
before.  Modern  science  has  suddenly  compressed  the  planet  we 
occupy — jamming  together  into  a  single  community  widely  di- 
verse peoples  and  civilizations.  On  top  of  this  confusion,  with 
prodigal  gesture,  science  has  scattered  weapons  of  destruction  far 
more  deadly  than  bewildered  man  ever  before  possessed ;  so  that, 
suddenly  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  is  asked  to  live  in  peace,  crowded 
together  with  neighbors  whom  he  never  knew  before  and  for  whom 
he  has  no  particular  liking.  And  all  this  has  happened  in  a 
hundred  years,  happening  so  quickly  in  fact,  that  it  finds  the 
race  utterly  unprepared  in  point  of  religion,  ethics,  law,  philoso- 
phy, economics,  politics,  and  government  to  meet  the  innumerable 
exigencies  that  have  arisen. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  we  face  in  our  generation.  It  is  a 
challenge  the  answer  to  which  cannot  be  postponed.  That  answer 
calls  for  boldness,  for  a  spirit  of  daring,  for  a  certain  scorn  of 
the  past,  for  a  fearless  facing  of  present  facts.  It  involves  the 
analysis  and  reconsideration  of  the  worth  and  utility  of  human 
institutions  and  practices.  It  means  a  fundamental  reappraisal  of 
things  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  sacrosanct. 
It  calls  for  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality  to  new  ideas,  of  open- 
mindedness  to  the  work  of  those  pioneers  who  are  digging  in  the 
almost  unexplored  fields  of  the  social  sciences.  In  brief,  it  re- 
quires a  public  opinion,  conscious  of  the  growing  disproportion 
of  civilization,  eager  to  encourage  creative  work  in  the  sphere  of 
human  relationships.  Surely  if  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  play  an  effective  part  in  the  great  drama  of  this  generation,  it 
will  be  by  instilling  into  their  students,  as  the  coming  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  a  spirit  of  adventurous  liberalism,  an  eager- 
ness for  truth  wherever  it  may  be  found,  a  willingness  to  follow 
facts  wherever  they  may  lead.  Huxley's  advice  might  well  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  any  graduating  class  that  walks  out  into 
the  world  in  this  generation:  "Sit  down  before  fact  as  a  little 
child;  be  prepared  to  give  up  any  preconceived  notion;  follow 
humbly  wherein  and  to  whatever  abysses  nature  leads,  or  you 
shall  learn  nothing." 

But  what  are  these  social  institutions  and  ideas  that  require 
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analysis  and  restatement?  We  can  mention  only  a  few.  Surely 
in  any  list  of  them  the  current  conception  of  patriotism  would 
stand  well  at  the  top.  For  it  was  patriotism  that  brought  on  the 
last  war — the  patriotism  of  the  Germans  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  French  and  the  patriotism  of  the  thirty  other  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  battle  line,  each  driven  by  a  passionate  love  of 
country,  each  believing  it  was  fighting  for  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion. Never  in  history  have  men  been  so  willing  to  die  that  the 
nation  of  their  allegiance  might  live.  And  what  was  the  result  of 
all  this  sacrificial  heroism  ?  The  bankruptcy  of  nations,  a  civiliza- 
tion that  was  well-nigh  wrecked,  victors  indistinguishable  from 
the  vanquished,  both  sides  involved  in  one  common  cataclysm 
of  ruin.  What  is  this  thing  we  call  patriotism?  Once  a  sacred 
flame  upon  the  altar,  it  has  grown  into  a  conflagration  of  devas- 
tating proportions.  Once  a  noble  passion  that  broke  down  local 
provincialisms  and  stretched  the  mind  to  broad  loyalties,  today, 
with  the  expansion  of  international  life,  its  tendency  is  to  narrow 
rather  than  widen  the  sympathies  of  men.  Once  the  issue  was 
patriotism  versus  a  small  parochialism ;  now  the  issue  is  between 
patriotism  and  the  enlarging  fellowship  of  human  life  on  the 
plane.  Once  patriotism  was  a  unifying  force  that  brought  order 
among  small  conflicting  groups ;  today,  in  the  world-wide  society 
of  mankind,  it  has  become  a  disintegrating  force. 

So,  too,  we  speak  of  "the  faith  of  the  fathers."  But  which 
fathers  and  what  faith  ?  As  President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  has 
said,  it  was  the  faith  of  the  fathers  that  forced  the  hemlock  on 
Socrates  and  nailed  Christ  to  the  cross.  Certainly  it  was  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  that  hanged  witches  in  Salem  and  whipped  Quakers 
through  the  streets  of  Boston.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
that  closed  libraries  and  art  museums  on  Sundays,  called  Darwin 
harsh  names,  and  passed  laws  forbidding  the  teaching  of  evolu- 
tion. Today  it  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers  that  is  invoked  in  sup- 
port of  a  cramped  and  narrow  nationalism,  in  rewriting  history 
text-books  in  the  interests  not  of  accuracy  but  of  tradition,  and 
in  discouraging  free  discussion  of  topics  that  from  a  patriotic 
or  moral  standpoint  seem  dangerous.  The  faith  of  the  fathers! 
Yes,  but  not  when  it  is  stagnant.  ^ 

Thus  we  could  go  down  the  long  list  of  phrases  and  slogans  that 
inhibit  thought.  "National  honor,"  "All  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,"  "Americanism,"  "Liberty,"  "The  sovereignty  of  the  state," 
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"Thrift  is  power,"  "Proven  by  the  test  of  time,"  "The  sanctity  of 
property,"  "Less  government  in  business,  more  business  in  gov- 
ernment," "The  dignity  of  labor" — how  refreshing  it  would  be  if 
all  these  words  and  phrases  could  be  cleared  up  in  our  own  think- 
ing, if  by  analysis  and  reexamination  we  could  find  out  what  they 
mean  to  us  and  what  present  values  they  involve! 

One  final  conception  that  certainly  should  come  in  for  rigid 
analysis  is  the  validity  and  worth  of  our  present  economic  order. 
Surely  in  this  field,  if  in  any,  we  need  detachment  and  an  open 
mind.  For  industry  has  upset  the  scale  of  human  values.  It  has 
unbalanced  men's  dreams  of  a  better  world  and  their  conception 
of  the  springs  of  action.  It  has  become  not  one  element  in  life, 
but  the  whole  of  life;  not  the  servant  of  social  purpose,  but  its 
master.  Under  our  present  regime  man  seems  scarcely  more  than 
a  tool  for  producing  goods.  He  seems  to  exist  not  in  order  that 
he  may  be  happy,  but  in  order  that  machines  may  be  prolific. 
Certainly  our  emphasis  upon  the  economic  side  of  life,  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  physical  means  by  which  we  live,  has  become 
a  universal  malady  that  has  robbed  us  of  balance  and  perspec- 
tive. Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  the  English  economist,  has  expressed 
this  point  of  view  perhaps  more  vividly  than  anyone  else:  "The 
burden  of  our  civilization,"  he  says,  "is  not  merely,  as  many  sup- 
pose, that  the  product  of  industry  is  ill-distributed,  or  its  conduct 
tyrannical,  or  its  operation  interrupted  by  embittered  disagree- 
ments. It  is  that  industry  itself  has  come  to  hold  a  position  of 
exclusive  predominance  among  human  interests,  which  no  single 
interest,  and  least  of  all  the  provision  of  the  material  means  of 
existence,  is  fit  to  occupy.  Like  a  hypochondriac  who  is  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  processes  of  his  own  digestion  that  he  goes  to  his 
grave  before  he  has  begun  to  live,  industrialized  communities 
neglect  the  very  objects  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  acquire 
riches  in  their  feverish  preoccupation  with  the  means  by  which 
riches  can  be  acquired." 

Here  in  America  this  comment  finds  more  forcible  illustration, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Nowhere  else  is 
business  so  openly  the  ruling  passion ;  nowhere  else  is  its  fascina- 
tion so  universal  and  so  exclusive.  "A  large  part  of  America's 
industrial  success,"  says  Ramsay  Muir,  "is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  nation  as  a  whole  regards  wealth-making  as  the  highest  form 
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of  human  activity,  so  that  industry  engrosses,  in  a  passionate 
concentration,  nearly  all  the  best  minds  of  the  nation." 

Here,  then,  is  an  institution,  built  upon  the  assumption  of 
permanency,  that  is  calling  for  scrutiny  and  review.  Industry 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  industry.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
the  social  sciences  to  help  readjust  the  balance,  to  work  out  the 
basis  of  a  new  perspective,  to  free  us  from  the  shackles  of  a  sys- 
tem that  robs  life  of  so  much  of  its  meaning,  its  dignity,  and 
its  possibility  of  beauty. 

In  these  three  illustrations — the  conception  of  patriotism,  the 
current  catch  phrases  in  our  thinking,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dustry— I  have  tried  to  suggest  the  kind  of  opportunity  that  is 
awaiting  the  technique  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  new  science.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  derangement  of  human  affairs  is  so  extensive 
and  our  whole  civilization  is  relatively  so  undeveloped  that  be- 
wildering opportunities  await  on  every  hand.  Every  human  idea 
and  institution  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  facts, 
to  face  the  measurement  of  truth  and  worth.  Our  views  of  prop- 
erty, our  conceptions  of  government,  our  systems  of  education, 
our  churches,  our  laws,  our  philosophies,  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  our  conventional  relationships  with  each  other — these  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  analysis,  the  laboratory  materials  of  the 
new  inquiry.  No  longer  can  the  world  build  sanctuaries  for  the 
protection  of  ideas. 

This  is  the  hour  for  what  we  have  called  adventurous  liberal- 
ism. The  social  sciences  can  be  developed  only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intellectual  hospitality.  The  new  Renaissance  can  come  only 
as  we  help  to  pave  the  way.  The  social  props  by  which  we  hope 
to  shore  up  our  overbalanced  civilization  can  be  erected  only  as 
we  allow  the  builders  room  for  their  work.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  adopt  all  the  new  ideas  that  will  be  developed.  Many  of  them 
will  ultimately  be  proved  wrong.  We  are  asked  rather  for  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  creative  purposes  out  of  which 
the  ideas  come.  We  are  asked  to  give  the  ideas  free  play.  "The 
best  test  of  truth,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  "is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  the  market." 
"What  he  (the  ordinary  moral  man)  means  by  toleration,"  says 
Bernard  Shaw,  "is  toleration  of  doctrines  that  he  considers  en- 
lightened, and,  by  liberty,  liberty  to  do  what  he  considers  right; 
that  is,  he  does  not  mean  toleration  or  liberty  at  all ;  for  there  is 
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no  need  to  tolerate  what  appears  enlightened  or  to  claim  liberty 
to  do  what  most  people  consider  right." 

If  we  are  to  develop  a  genuine  attitude  of  toleration,  a  real 
ability  to  face  the  search  for  truth  with  fearless  eyes,  then  we 
must  be  prepared,  as  the  new  light  comes,  to  shake  off  the  re- 
spectable lethargy  of  old  ideas,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  old 
forms  that  have  narrowed  and  conventionalized  our  thinking.  Kil- 
patrick  tells  us  that  an  American  Indian  tribe  has  been  found  with 
a  ceremonial  song,  the  words  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood, because  under  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  old  language 
has  given  way  to  a  new  one.  But  still  around  the  council  fire  the 
meaningless  words  are  chanted.  What  greater  enterprise  do  we 
show  in  cutting  loose  from  such  entanglements  of  the  past,  from 
the  dead  things  that  cling  about  our  feet  ? 

We  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  progress  too  fast.  The  over- 
whelming danger  is  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  progress  fast 
enough.  There  is  plenty  of  conservatism  in  the  world  to  adjust 
the  balance  if  it  is  needed.  Mankind  is  instinctively  conservative. 
Maeterlinck's  observation  is  profoundly  true:  at  every  crossway 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  future  each  progressive  spirit  is 
opposed  by  a  thousand  men  appointed  to  guard  the  past.  The 
least  that  the  most  timid  of  us  can  do  is  not  to  add  to  the  im- 
mense dead  weight  that  nature  drags  along.  What  we  need  in  our 
time  is  not  a  brake  for  the  chariot  of  progress  but  motive  power. 
The  ship  of  destiny  has  ballast  enough ;  it  needs  sails.  It  is  not  the 
past  toward  which  our  eyes  should  be  bending,  it  is  the  future; 
and  it  is  in  terms  of  the  future  that  we  should  dare  to  think. 

In  the  year  1600  Giordano  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Rome  by  the  Inquisition.  His  crime  was  his  endeavor  to  see  the 
world  as  it  really  is,  unclouded  by  the  mists  of  authority  and 
tradition.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  later,  in  1889,  the  City  of 
Rome  built  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  his 
ashes  rest.  It  stands  in  the  Campo  di  Fiori  where  the  peasants 
come  to  sell  their  flowers,  and  there  the  passer-by  can  read  this 
inscription :  "Raised  to  Giordano  Bruno  by  the  generation  which 
he  foresaw." 

Our  business  is  not  to  look  behind,  but  to  look  ahead  along 
the  road  over  which  mankind  is  moving.  The  future  has  more 
significance  than  the  past,  in  that  it  calls  to  action  while  the  past 
is  silent.  The  past  cannot  be  altered,  the  future  is  plastic.  For 
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the  past  we  have  no  moral  concern,  for  the  future  we  are  re- 
sponsible. "We  are  still  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  that  have  gone, 
but  we  are  no  less  truly  the  ancestors  of  all  the  ages  that  are  to 
come." 

/.  What  work  by  Aristotle  is  still  revered  today? 

2.  Why  is  it  we  know  more  today  about  physical  nature  than  we 

do  about  human  nature? 
J.  What  are  the  Social  Sciences? 

4.  Upon  what  are  the  Social  Sciences  all  too  largely  based? 

5.  What  has  frequently  been  the  reward  for  him  who  would 

preach  a  new  method  of  salvation?  Give  three  illustrations. 

6.  According  to  Muir  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest  form 

of  human  activity? 
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YOUNG  MEN  IN  POLITICS 
BY  WILBUR  CROSS 

Governor  Wilbur  Cross  of  Connecticut  has  been  Sterling  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Yale.  He 
knows  young  men  and  he  knows  politics  thoroughly.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  two  definitive  biographies,  of  Laurence  Sterne  and  Henry 
Fielding,  and  is  editor  of  the  Yale  Review. 


Wherever  I  go  I  find  young  college  graduates  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  Soviet  Russia.  If  the 
subject  comes  up,  as  it  generally  does,  in  the  talk  at  an  informal 
gathering,  the  discussion  at  once  becomes  animated.  Their  re- 
marks show  that  they  are  reading  newspaper  reports,  magazine 
articles,  and  books  dealing  with  Russian  issues  eagerly  and 
thoughtfully.  But  when  the  conversation  turns  to  American  poli- 
tics, the  tone,  until  very  recently,  has  at  once  changed.  The  life 
has  gone  out  of  it.  Evidently  they  have  not  followed  the  speeches 
of  our  public  leaders  as  they  have  followed  those  of  Stalin.  They 
have  been  inclined  to  treat  the  latest  scandals  in  our  municipal 
governments  with  boredom  or  cynicism.  "Lousy"  has  been  their 
word  for  the  whole  business. 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  is  it  that  every  summer  increasing  num- 
bers of  intelligent,  alert  young  Americans  take  the  fairly  arduous 
and  expensive  trip  to  Moscow  to  see  what  is  going  on  there  and 
yet  show  so  little  desire  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  is  going  on 
in  Washington?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  it  is  because 
they  are  all  converts  to  Communism — or  ever  really  expect  to 
become  converts.  The  answer  is  not  so  simple  as  that. 

I  believe  that  behind  the  enthusiasm  among  recent  college  grad- 
uates for  visiting  Russia  is,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  assured  a  warm  welcome.  Young  people  have  always  been  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  about  going  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
the  youth  of  our  day,  for  all  their  confident  air  and  loud  talk, 
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are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  By  extensive  and  clever  propa- 
ganda and  by  special  facilities  provided  for  sight-seeing,  the 
Soviet  Government  makes  young  foreign  tourists  feel  that  they 
are  wanted  in  Moscow  to-day.  And  it  assumes,  apparently  quite 
rightly,  that  they  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  its  museums  and  picture 
galleries. 

Again,  the  young  are  naturally  empiricists,  and  their  school  and 
college  training  in  the  scientific  laboratories,  in  the  courses  in 
history  or  economics  or  sociology,  if  it  has  meant  anything  at  all 
to  them,  has  deepened  their  interest  in  experimentation.  Now, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  it,  the  fact  is  that  a  tremendous 
political-social  experiment  is  being  conducted  at  this  moment  in 
Russia.  The  whole  country  is  obviously  a  vast  laboratory.  Its 
present  rulers  lose  no  opportunity  to  advertise  the  novelty  and 
boldness  of  their  effort.  The  fundamental  premise  of  the  entire 
structure  is  that  this  is  a  changing  world  and  that  they  are  the 
first  to  give  effect  and  direction  to  the  new  movement  of  post- 
war life. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why,  from  this  point  of  view,  Russia  exerts  a 
fascination  over  young  Americans  fresh  from  their  studies  of 
civilization  or  science  as  a  process  of  evolution.  Nothing  is  fur- 
ther from  my  intention  here  than  to  present  a  brief  for  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  may  well  be  that  experiments,  social  or  economic, 
if  not  political,  are  now  afoot  in  this  country  that  will  have  a 
greater  influence  on  history  than  anything  that  is  happening  in 
Russia.  My  point  merely  is  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  they  have  not 
been  effectively  presented  to  the  younger  generation  as  vital  or 
novel  issues  either  in  the  speeches  of  our  public  men  or  in  our 
conventional  party  platforms. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  reason  for  the  vividness  of  the 
young  American's  interest  in  Russia.  There  is  no  question  that, 
all  superficial  signs  to  the  contrary  in  this  year  of  grace,  youth 
is  still  a  period  of  crusading.  The  early  twenties  are  a  time  of  no 
compromise,  of  ardent  loyalties  and  equally  ardent  prejudices. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  professional  psychologist  to  detect  in 
the  casual  indifference  or  cynicism  of  many  of  the  remarks  one 
hears  or  overhears  from  young  Americans  the  working  of  a  de- 
fense mechanism  resorted  to  in  order  to  conceal  positive  interest 
or  emotion.  The  attempt  at  casualness  is  too  pointed.  Even  the 
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bored  and  skeptical  "Yeah?"  which  Miss  Ferber  has  pronounced 
the  keyword  in  the  speech  of  young  America  may  hide  a  genuine 
spark  of  inquiry. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Russian  Communists  are  engaged  in 
a  crusade  for  a  program  stated  in  no  negative  or  uncertain  terms, 
for  which  their  leaders  are  fighting  with  every  ounce  of  their 
energy.  No  one  can  get  the  impression  that  all  groups  or  parties 
there  have  much  the  same  middle-of-the-road  principles  at  bot- 
tom or  that  Communist  leaders  fail  to  lead.  And  it  is  this  aspect 
of  Soviet  Russia,  I  think,  which  most  attracts  young  visitors  to- 
day. They  are  made  to  feel  in  Moscow  that  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment is  alive  and  serious,  and  that  it  is  also  the  business  of 
youth. 

II 

How  is  it  with  us?  Let  us  picture  the  candidates  who,  having 
completed  their  courses  in  economics,  history,  and  social  science, 
come  up  for  degrees  each  June  at  our  colleges  and  universities.  I 
have  listened  with  thousands  of  them  to  Commencement  ad- 
dresses. The  speaker  emphasizes  the  duty  of  each  graduate  to  take 
an  active  and  enlightened  part  in  public  life.  Perhaps  he  quotes 
the  words  of  Cicero  that  the  completion  of  all  knowledge  lies  in 
its  application  to  the  affairs  of  state.  If  he  does  not,  he  generally 
expresses  the  same  idea. 

What  happens  as  a  result  of  all  this?  Usually  nothing.  When 
the  college  graduate  returns  to  his  home,  he  finds  that  the  older 
men  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  he  most  admires  are  "not  in 
politics."  They  speak  of  politics  as  a  "hopeless"  or  "dirty"  game. 
They  discourage  any  incipient  desire  the  young  citizen  may  have 
to  take  an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs,  where  he  would  nat- 
urally expect  to  make  a  beginning.  The  newspapers  bear  out 
their  comment.  Unless  he  has  a  great  deal  of  money  which  may 
be  tapped  for  party  funds,  or  some  exceptional  personal  connec- 
tion with  a  man  in  office,  no  party  leader  makes  any  overtures 
to  him,  much  less  seeks  him  out.  And  so  he  goes  his  way.  During 
a  recent  state  campaign,  a  number  of  young  college  men  came  to 
me  and  said  that  they  would  like  to  do  something,  but  they  did 
not  want  to  "butt  in."  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  had  got  the  fixed 
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impression  that  their  services  might  not  be  welcome.  They  had 
no  information  at  hand  about  the  proper  way  of  offering  them. 

Suppose  the  young  college  man  is  unusually  aggressive  and  tries 
to  push  his  way  into  the  public  life  of  the  community.  In  that 
case,  he  is  confronted  by  political  organizations  more  closely  knit 
than  formerly  for  their  own  purposes.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
state  governments.  Ordinarily  the  chairman  himself  holds  no  pub- 
lic office;  but  his  control  of  his  party's  organization  is  absolute 
and  undisputed,  and  sometimes  relentless.  He  must  be  shrewd 
and  astute ;  but  beyond  that  he  need  not  be  overintelligent.  His 
job  is  to  win  elections,  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare  as  in  the  interest  of  his  organization,  which  is  held  to- 
gether by  patronage,  large  and  small,  extending  downward  into 
towns  and  boroughs,  wherever  his  arm  can  reach.  Members  of 
legislatures  may  engage  in  hot  debate  over  the  business  that  is 
permitted  to  come  before  them.  But  they  really  initiate  nothing 
of  importance  on  their  own  motion.  At  the  proper  moment  comes 
a  crack  of  a  whip  and  all  talk  ceases.  The  bill  under  consideration 
passes  or  the  bill  fails,  as  determined  by  the  organization  that  has 
a  majority  in  the  legislature. 

An  omnipotent  oligarchy,  wearing  perhaps  the  face  of  benev- 
olence, may  thus  get  into  the  saddle  and  popular  government  be 
reduced  to  a  gesture.  The  young  college  man  is  not  obtuse.  He  has 
a  quick  eye  and  sees  exactly  what  the  situation  is.  He  is  too 
independent  to  submerge  his  will  in  the  will  of  a  party  leader.  If 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  legislature,  one  term  is 
enough  for  him.  Again  he  steps  aside  and  finds  his  occupation 
elsewhere. 

I  have  said  that  young  people  are  by  nature  and  education 
empiricists.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  without  experimentation 
there  is  no  possibility  of  intelligent  advance,  and  the  life  goes  out 
of  any  enterprise.  Now,  we  are  all  constantly  repeating  the 
phrase  that  the  world  is  changing  before  our  eyes.  The  genera- 
tion that  has  been  growing  up  since  the  war  has  seen  tremendous 
changes  take  place  in  the  map,  in  government,  and  in  social  and 
economic  organization.  Naturally  it  looks  to  find  some  of  these 
changes  reflected  in  the  political  language  of  the  day. 

Too  often  what  it  actually  finds  is  a  restatement  of  time-worn 
ideas  in  slightly  altered  phrasings.  Every  four  years  the  tariff 
planks  and  the  other  stocks  in  trade  of  the  political  orator  are 
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brought  out  again  with  little  attempt  to  adjust  them  to  current 
facts.  Real  issues  are  obscured  by  ambiguous  terms.  Prohibition 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  social  issues  now  before  the  country. 
It  has  been  rightly  described  by  President  Hoover  as  an  "experi- 
ment," and,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  discussion  and  the  polls  on 
the  subject  in  our  colleges,  the  younger  generation  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  this  experiment.  Yet  the  campaign  speaker  naturally 
treats  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  friends  among  the  drys  can  prove 
that  he  is  dry,  and  the  wets  can  claim  him  equally  well  for  their 
own  faction.  How  can  we  expect  to  awaken  young  people  to 
activity  in  American  politics  while  such  a  state  of  things  per- 
sists ? 

If  a  natural  tendency  is  blocked  in  one  direction,  it  will  turn  in 
another.  Denied  or  discouraged  on  the  political  and  social  side, 
the  desire  of  American  youth  to  experiment  and  reform  has  lately 
found  an  outlet  in  the  arts.  I  am  told  that  in  centers  such  as  Hull 
House,  once  devoted  to  social  crusading,  the  crusading  is  now 
being  done  more  in  music  or  painting  or  literature.  In  Yale's  icon- 
oclastic journal,  the  best-written  article  so  far  published  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  architecture.  It  is  heartening  to  see  new  blood 
being  injected  into  the  arts.  Yet  our  democracy  cannot  but  feel 
seriously  the  loss  to  the  public  business  of  the  best  minds  among 
its  rising  citizens.  And  on  their  side,  these  same  minds  are  losing 
the  chance  of  enrichment  offered  by  participation  in  social  and 
political  causes. 

Ill 

I  have  remarked  that  youth  is  the  time  of  strong  loyalties. 
These  tend  to  center  around  personalities  even  more  than  around 
causes.  Yet  this  country  has  had  since  the  days  of  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  no  preeminent  political  figures  that  appealed  especially  to 
the  imagination  of  the  young.  To-day  no  party  leader  commands 
from  them  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  they  hold,  for 
example,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  American  college  students  read 
with  no  little  enthusiasm  about  the  unbroken  line  in  England  of 
fine  and  able  men  who  have  gone  from  the  great  universities  into 
high  positions  in  the  state,  each  generation  training  its  successor 
in  the  art  of  government.  But  they  do  not  see  ahead  of  them  any 
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such  line  of  men  who  have  gone  to  Washington  from  their  own 
campuses. 

Lately  we  have  not  only  had  an  unfortunate  lack  of  men  in 
the  highest  public  offices  with  the  gift  of  arousing  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  young,  but  we  have  had  worse  than  that.  The 
record  of  the  Harding  administration  with  its  pitiful  slogan 
"Back  to  Normalcy"  after  all  the  terrific  sacrifice  of  the  war,  and 
the  recent  disclosures  of  abuses  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Chicago,  have  tended  to  shake  all  faith  in  the  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence of  public  officers.  These  are  unpleasant  matters,  but  they 
cannot  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  understand  the  political  psychol- 
ogy of  the  Americans  who  are  growing  up  with  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  circumstances,  there  can  be  small  wonder  that  most 
of  them  have  preferred  to  look  on  at  the  spectacle  of  government 
from  the  side  lines. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise.  Once  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  young  college  graduates  to  bear  a  hand  in  building  up 
the  nation.  They  were  given  a  fighting  chance.  Jefferson,  a  gradu- 
ate of  William  and  Mary's  college,  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  was  but  thirty- 
three  when  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Madison, 
a  Princeton  man,  was  only  twenty-five  when  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Revolutionary  Convention  of  Virginia  in  1776.  In 
the  next  decade,  he  and  Hamilton,  a  Columbia  man  six  years  his 
junior,  were  writing  the  Federalist  Papers  and  laying  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  foundations  of  the  new  Republic.  Washington, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  had  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  forces  at  Virginia,  made  Jefferson  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  Hamilton  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  while  Madi- 
son was  reserved  as  an  unofficial  adviser,  later  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. Our  government  was  then  a  young  man's  business. 

Although  I  do  not  see  any  young  Hamiltons  or  Jeffersons  on 
the  political  horizon  to-day,  there  are  some  hopeful  signs.  A  num- 
ber of  gifted  young  college  men,  following  the  distinguished  lead 
of  Walter  Lippmann,  are  exerting  social  and  political  pressure 
through  editorial  work  in  our  dailies  or  weeklies.  There  is  a 
sprinkling  of  them  in  our  state  legislatures  and  even  in  Congress. 
One  of  my  colleagues  among  the  state  governors  is  just  thirty- 
four.  The  organization  known  as  the  Crusaders  has  a  good  repre- 
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sentation  of  men  in  their  twenties  and  thirties  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

How  can  more  of  them  be  brought  actively  into  our  public 
life?  This  might  happen  at  any  moment  in  either  of  two  ways. 
It  might  come  about  through  the  rise  to  political  eminence  in  one 
of  the  great  parties  of  some  leader  with  the  force  of  personality, 
mind,  and  speech  that  draws  youth  like  a  magnet.  Failing  the 
appearance  of  such  a  leader,  it  might  still  come  about  through 
the  adoption  by  one  of  the  parties  of  a  bold,  unequivocal,  and 
progressive  platform  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day,  and  a  serious 
effort  by  its  organizers  to  recruit  them  into  its  ranks.  If  neither 
of  these  things  happens  within  a  reasonable  time,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  that  intelligent  young  voters  now 
aroused  will  cut  loose  from  the  old  parties  and  form  a  new  party, 
and  make  it  one  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  Labor  party  in  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  more  recent  college 
graduates,  who  are  feeling  it  sharply,  the  present  depression  is 
acting  as  a  spur  upon  interest  in  public  affairs  and  their  conduct. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  young  people  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  national  policies  directly  affect  them.  Lacking 
other  jobs,  they  may  now  do  well  to  go  further  and  look  around 
for  any  jobs  in  municipal  or  state  offices  that  may  be  open  to 
them.  Badly  paid  as  these  usually  are,  they  now  contrast  favor- 
ably with  many  business  positions,  and  the  experience  to  be  had 
in  them  cannot  but  prove  rewarding. 

This  brings  up  the  classic  objection  to  politics  as  a  career  in 
this  country — that  men  or  women  of  integrity  without  private 
means  cannot  afford  to  embark  on  it.  For  the  majority,  certainly, 
I  can  see  no  way  around  that  objection  from  the  purely  financial 
point  of  view.  The  number  of  positions  is  small  indeed,  even  in- 
cluding the  foreign  services,  in  which  there  is  to-day  any  reason- 
able certainty  of  tenure  or  any  reasonable  chance  of  promotion. 
Still  there  are  a  few  such  positions.  Those  in  the  consular  service 
especially  have  attractions  for  adventurous  minds  beyond  the 
salary,  and  many  others  offer  training  for  short  periods  in  the 
handling  of  men  and  affairs  that  may  be  turned  to  valuable 
account  in  business. 

Those  who  have  jobs  but  because  of  the  slow  pace  of  business 
now  have  also  an  extra  amount  of  leisure  on  their  hands,  and 
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those  who  because  of  financial  independence  need  not  seek  for 
paid  positions  at  this  crisis,  I  advise  to  give  politics  a  trial  as 
an  avocation.  Party  organizations  do  not  always  prove  to  be  as 
tight  as  they  look  when  they  are  approached  by  resourceful  per- 
sons. The  thing  to  do  is  to  crawl  in  through  some  loophole,  and 
then,  if  you  find  that  you  are  in  the  wrong  crowd,  crawl  out  again 
and  find  or  form  your  own  crowd.  One  is  no  longer  born,  as  in 
Gilbert's  day,  either  a  little  Liberal  or  a  little  Conservative. 
Once  an  educated  man  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  his  fellow 
beings  is  inside  the  right  fence,  he  may  exert  influence,  and  with 
skill,  patience,  and  zeal  may  win  his  way  to  some  position  of 
leadership.  In  any  case,  active-minded,  observant  young  people 
should  find  the  experience  worth-while  in  itself  as  an  opportunity 
to  put  to  the  test  theories  that  they  have  studied  inside  college 
walls. 

Usually  a  long  road  must  be  traversed  by  the  young  man  who 
enters  upon  a  political  career  before  he  can  reach  a  conspicuous 
post  in  the  national  government.  He  may  never  arrive  at  the  goal 
of  his  aspirations ;  but  there  is  a  field  for  him  in  local  and  state 
governments,  where  the  problems,  though  much  simpler,  are 
equally  economic.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion as  it  affects  the  welfare  of  a  town  or  a  municipality.  In  that 
one  question  is  involved  the  organization  of  the  local  government, 
the  prosperity  of  business  from  the  manufacturer  down  to  the 
small  storekeeper,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  roads  and 
streets,  adequate  support  of  public  libraries,  public  schools,  and 
humane  institutions,  along  with  a  multiplicity  of  other  details 
necessary  for  the  material  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  a  commu- 
nity. Nowhere  else  do  the  people  receive  so  little  for  what  they 
pay.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  town  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  run  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  party  in  power. 
Offices  are  created  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  political 
heelers.  When  the  citizens  threaten  to  revolt,  then  an  attempt  is 
made  to  appease  them  by  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the 
next  generation  through  bond  issues,  which  are  mounting  higher 
and  higher  every  year.  This  process  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time  until  now  scores  of  municipalities  in  the  United  States  are 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Some  have  already  gone  over  the 
precipice.  Here  at  his  door  the  young  college  man  has  a  rare 
chance  to  perform  a  service  which  his  fellow  citizens  are  not 
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likely  to  forget.  It  is  one  that  should  challenge  both  his  intellec- 
tual powers  and  his  public  spirit. 


IV 

I  believe  that  never  before  have  American  college  graduates 
had  so  good  a  preliminary  equipment  for  public  office  as  they 
have  to-day.  I  am  aware  that  the  newspapers,  with  lurid  reports 
of  their  dissipations  and  cocktail  parties  in  a  land  of  prohibition 
and  steady  habits,  sometimes  give  the  impression  that  college 
students  haven't  the  stamina  for  politics  or  anything  else  that 
means  getting  down  to  hardpan.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there 
are  too  many  wasters  and  drifters  among  them.  Yet  the  great 
majority,  as  one  who  has  long  lived  with  them  well  knows,  are 
really  interested  in  a  good  deal  of  their  work,  including  history 
and  social  science. 

They  have  immense  advantages  to-day  over  former  genera- 
tions. Comparatively  speaking,  the  college  training  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  was  very  meager.  It  consisted  of  hardly  more  than 
elementary  mathematics  and  some  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  smat- 
tering of  ancient  history.  The  great  universities  now  provide, 
under  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  world,  studies  in  political  science, 
economics,  sociology,  government,  and  public  law,  and  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  history  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  It  is  a  wide  sweep  of  knowledge,  which  embraces,  be- 
yond literature,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  and  the  new 
psychology  developed  within  the  present  century,  all  of  which 
have  important  bearings  upon  the  problems  of  government. 

In  my  undergraduate  days,  college  students  as  a  rule  were  but 
little  interested  in  public  questions.  We  rarely  discussed  them. 
Not  until  my  senior  year  at  Yale,  when  William  Graham  Sum- 
ner spread  before  us  the  great  issues  in  political  and  social  sci- 
ence, did  we  come  to  know  much  about  the  complicated  economic 
problems  of  the  modern  world.  Then  it  was  too  late  to  specialize 
in  them.  Go  now  anywhere  you  please  among  groups  of  students 
and  you  will  find  them  debating  the  financial  crisis  here  and  in 
Great  Britain  or  Franco-German  relations.  They  talk  about  war 
debts,  reparations,  and  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  Some  of  them 
understand  the  political  and  economic  ideas  lying  behind  Italian 
Fascism,  and  most  of  them  know  the  latest  news  from  Russia. 
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Partly  through  the  exigencies  of  our  national  depression  and 
partly  through  this  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  daily  becoming  more  entangled,  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents and  young  graduates  is  being  turned  toward  American 
political  and  economic  questions.  The  next  step  should  be  to 
translate  intention  into  action.  This  is  the  moment  to  make  the 
experiment — with  the  most  exciting  election  since  the  war  nearly 
with  us. 

Such  a  deadlock  as  now  exists  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  generations  in  the  field  of  politics  always  looks  hopeless 
until  some  able  man  or  able  group  rises  to  break  it.  The  present 
situation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  challenge  to  the  older  gen- 
eration. If  the  seasoned  leaders  are  wise,  they  w^ill  take  account 
of  the  political  and  social  awakening  which  the  current  crisis  is 
producing  among  the  young,  and  they  will  turn  it  to  constructive 
use  by  speedily  placing  before  them  candidates  and  issues  that 
will  rouse  them  further  from  lethargy. 

The  present  situation  is  a  still  stronger  challenge  to  robust 
American  youth.  I  should  emphasize  the  word  robust,  for  the 
political  scene  is  no  place  for  the  anaemic  dilettante,  who  is  un- 
willing and  unable  to  learn  how  to  meet  hard  blows  and  stubborn 
opposition.  But  the  opportunity  is  already  in  the  hands  of  our 
muscular  young  citizens  to  take  the  initiative,  to  make  up  their 
minds  what  our  democracy  needs,  and  to  use  all  their  educational 
equipment  and  organizing  powers  to  get  it.  From  my  brief  expe- 
rience in  state  government,  I  have  learned  one  thing  that  our 
democracy  needs  to-day  above  all  others.  It  is  the  energy  of  in- 
telligent, aggressive,  and  well-trained  young  men  and  women  in 
practical  efforts  for  the  public  welfare.  For  their  own  full  and 
vigorous  development  as  much  as  for  that  of  the  country,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  to  those  who  can  stand  a  cold  plunge: 
Come  on  in — the  water's  fine ! 

1.  Why  is  Russia  a  subject  of  study  among  young  educated 

people  ? 

2,  Why  don't  young  people  take  an  interest  and  active  part  in 

American  politics? 
J.  Contrast  the  present  attitude  toward  government  with  that  of 

a  few  years  ago. 
4,  How  can  interest  be  aroused  in  political  life? 
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5.  How  well  equipped  is  the  college  graduate  for  active  political 
life? 

FIGHTING  THE  BEAST 
BY  BEN  B.  LINDSEY  AND  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  best  known  for  his  work  as  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court  in  Denver,  has  had  wide 
experience  in  practical  affairs.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
causes  of  corruption  and  maladjustments  which  lead  to  court 
trial.  Many  of  his  books  and  articles  deal  with  the  problem  of 
youth  and  reform. 

Harvey  O'Higgins,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  is  known  as  the 
author  of  many  stories,  articles,  and  plays,  among  which  are 
Smoke  Eaters,  Some  Distinguished  Americans,  and  The  American 
Mind.  He  also  collaborated  with  Harriet  Ford  on  The  Argyle 
Case,  The  Wrong  Number,  and  other  works. 


I  KNEW  a  lad  named  Smith,  whom  I  considered  a  victim  of  mal- 
practice at  the  hands  of  a  Denver  surgeon  whose  brother  was  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  smelter  companies  of  Colorado.  The 
boy  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  surgeon — 
because  of  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  diagnosis,  I  believed — ^had 
treated  him  for  a  bruised  hip.  The  surgeon,  when  I  told  him  that 
the  boy  was  entitled  to  damages,  called  me  a  blackmailer — and 
that  was  enough.  I  forced  the  case  to  trial. 

I  had  resigned  my  clerkship  and  gone  into  partnership  with  a 
fine  young  fellow  whom  I  shall  call  Charles  Gardener — though 
that  was  not  his  name — and  this  was  to  be  our  first  case.  We 
were  opposed  by  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  the  ablest  corporation 
lawyer  in  the  state ;  and  I  was  puzzled  to  find  the  officers  of  the 
gas  company  and  a  crowd  of  prominent  business  men  in  court 
when  the  case  was  argued  on  a  motion  to  dismiss  it.  The  judge 
refused  the  motion  and  for  so  doing — as  he  afterward  told  me 
himself — ^he  was  "cut"  in  his  Club  by  the  men  whose  presence  in 
the  court  had  puzzled  me.  After  a  three  weeks'  trial,  in  which  we 
worked  night  and  day  for  the  plaintiff — ^with  X-ray  photographs 
and  medical  testimony  and  fractured  bones  boiled  out  over  night 
in  the  medical  school  where  I  prepared  them — the  jury  stood 

From  The  Beast,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.  By  permission  of 
Ben  B.  Lindsey. 
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eleven  to  one  in  our  favor,  and  the  case  had  to  be  begun  all  over 
again.  The  second  time,  after  another  trial  of  three  weeks,  the 
jury  "hung"  again,  but  we  did  not  give  up.  It  had  been  all  fun 
for  us — and  for  the  town.  The  word  had  gone  about  the  streets : 
"Go  up  and  see  those  two  kids  fighting  the  corporation  heavy- 
weights. It's  more  fun  than  a  circus."  And  we  were  confident  that 
we  could  win ;  we  knew  that  we  were  right. 

One  evening  after  dinner,  when  we  were  sitting  in  the  dingy 
little  back  room  on  Champa  Street  that  served  us  as  an  office, 
A.  M.  Stevenson — "Big  Steve" — ^politician  and  attorney  for  the 
Denver  City  Tramway  Company,  came  shouldering  in  to  see  us — 
a  heavy-jowled,  heavy-waisted,  red-faced  bulk  of  good-humor 
— ^looking  as  if  he  had  just  walked  out  of  a  political  cartoon. 
"Hello,  boys,"  he  said  jovially.  "How's  she  going?  Making  a  rec- 
ord for  yourselves  up  in  court,  eh?  Making  a  record  for  your- 
selves. Well ! " 

He  sat  down  and  threw  a  foot  up  on  the  desk  and  smiled  at  us, 
with  his  inevitable  cigarette  in  his  mouth — his  ridiculously  in- 
adequate cigarette.  (When  he  puffed  it,  he  looked  like  a  fat  boy 
blowing  bubbles.)  "Wearing  yourselves  out,  eh?  Working  night 
and  day?  Ain't  you  getting  about  tired  of  it?" 

"We  got  eleven  to  one  each  time,"  I  said.  "We'll  win  yet." 

"Uh-huh.  You  will,  eh?"  He  laughed  amusedly.  "One  man  stood 
out  against  you  each  time,  wasn't  there?" 

There  was. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  always  will  be.  You  ain't  going  to  get 
a  verdict  in  this  case.  You  can't.  Now,  I'm  a  friend  of  you  boys, 
ain't  I?  Well,  my  advice  to  you  is  you'd  better  settle  that  case. 
Get  something  for  your  work.  Don't  be  a  pair  of  fools.  Settle  it." 

"Why  can't  we  get  a  verdict?"  we  asked. 

He  winked  a  fat  eye.  "Jury'll  hang.  Every  time.  I'm  here  to 
tell  you  so.  Better  settle  it."  * 

We  refused  to.  What  was  the  use  of  courts  if  we  could  not  get 
justice  for  this  crippled  boy  ?  What  was  the  use  of  practicing  law 
if  we  could  not  get  a  verdict  on  evidence  that  would  convince  a 
blind  man  ?  Settle  it  ?  Never ! 

So  they  went  to  our  client  and  persuaded  the  boy  to  give  up. 

*  Many  of  the  conversations  reported  in  this  volume  are  given  from  memory, 
and  they  are  liable  to  errors  of  memory  in  the  use  of  a  word  or  a  turn  of  ex- 
pression. But  they  are  not  liable  to  error  in  substance.  They  are  the  unadorned 
truth,  clearly  recollected.  B.  B,  L. 
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"Big  Steve,"  attorney  for  the  tramway  company !  The  gas  com- 
pany's officers  in  court !  The  business  men  insulting  the  judge  in 
his  Club!  The  defendant's  brother  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
smelter  companies !  I  began  to  "connect  up"  "the  Cat." 

Gardener  and  I  held  a  council  of  war.  If  it  was  possible  for 
these  men  to  "hang"  juries  whenever  they  chose,  there  was  need 
of  a  law  to  make  something  less  than  a  unanimous  decision  by  a 
jury  sufficient  to  give  a  verdict  in  civil  cases.  Colorado  needed  a 
"three-fourths  jury  law."  Gardener  was  a  popular  young  man,  a 
good  "mixer,"  a  member  of  several  fraternal  orders,  a  hail-fellow- 
well-met,  and  as  interested  as  I  was  in  politics.  He  had  been  in 
the  insurance  business  before  he  took  up  law,  and  he  had  friends 
everywhere.  Why  should  he  not  go  into  politics  ? — as  he  had  often 
spoken  of  doing. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  Smith  suit,  we  had  had  a  case  in  which  a 
mother,  whose  child  had  been  killed  by  a  street  car,  had  been  un- 
able to  recover  damages  from  the  tramway  company,  because  the 
company  claimed,  under  the  law,  that  her  child  was  worthless 
alive  or  dead ;  and  there  was  need  of  a  statute  permitting  such  as 
she  to  recover  damages  for  distress  and  anguish  of  mind.  We  had 
had  another  case  in  which  a  young  factory  worker  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  bursting  of  an  emery  wheel ;  and  the  law  held  that 
the  boy  was  guilty  of  "contributory  negligence"  because  he  had 
continued  to  work  at  the  wheel  after  he  had  found  a  flaw  in  it — 
although  he  had  had  no  choice  except  to  work  at  it  or  leave  the 
factory  and  find  employment  elsewhere.  There  was  need  of  a  law 
giving  workmen  better  protection  in  such  circumstances.  Why 
should  not  Gardener  enter  the  Legislature  and  introduce  these 
bills? — ^which  I  was  eager  to  draft.  Why  not,  indeed!  The  state 
needed  them ;  the  people  wanted  them ;  the  courts  were  crippled 
and  justice  was  balked  because  of  the  lack  of  them.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  worthy  ambition  to  serve  the  community  and 
help  his  fellow-man. 

That  night,  with  all  the  high  hopes  and  generous  ideals  and 
merciful  ignorance  of  youth,  we  decided — without  knowing  what 
we  were  about — to  go  into  the  jungle  and  attack  the  Beast ! 


Denver  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  beautiful  city,  built  on  a  slope 
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between  the  prairies  and  mountains,  always  sunny,  cool  and  clear- 
skyed,  with  the  very  spark  of  happiness  in  its  air;  and  on  the 
crown  of  its  hill,  facing  the  romantic  prospect  of  the  Rockies,  the 
State  Capitol  raised  its  dome — as  proud  as  the  ambition  of  a 
liberty-loving  people — the  symbol  of  an  aspiration  and  the  ex- 
pression of  its  power.  That  Capitol,  I  confess,  was  to  me  a  sort 
of  granite  temple  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Colorado  to 
law,  to  justice,  to  the  ideals  of  self-government  that  have  made 
our  republic  the  promised  land  of  all  the  oppressed  of  Europe; 
and  I  could  conceive  of  no  nobler  work  than  to  serve  those  ideals 
in  the  assembly  halls  of  that  building,  with  those  eternal  moun- 
tains on  the  horizon  and  that  sun  of  freedom  overhead.  Surely  a 
man  may  confess  so  much,  without  shame,  of  his  youth  and  his 
inexperience.  ...  It  is  not  merely  the  gold  on  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  that  has  given  it  another  look  to  me  now. 

It  was  the  year  1897.  I  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
my  partner.  Gardener,  was  three  years  younger.  He  was  more 
worldly-wise  than  I  was,  even  then;  for  while  I  had  been  busy 
with  briefs  and  court-work,  he  had  been  the  "business  head"  of 
the  firm,  out  among  business  friends  and  acquaintances — "mix- 
ing," as  they  say — and  through  his  innumerable  connections,  here 
and  there,  with  this  man  and  that  fraternity,  bringing  in  the  cases 
that  kept  us  employed.  He  was  a  "Silver  Republican" ;  I,  a  Dem- 
ocrat. But  we  both  knew  that  if  he  was  to  get  into  politics  it  must 
be  with  the  backing  of  the  party  "organization"  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  party  "boss." 

The  "Silver  Republican"  boss  of  the  day  was  a  man  whom  we 
both  admired — George  Graham.  Everybody  admired  him.  Every- 
body was  fond  of  him.  "Why,"  they  would  tell  you,  "there  isn't  a 
man  in  town  who  is  kinder  to  his  family.  He's  such  a  good  man 
in  his  home!  And  he's  so  charitable!"  At  Christmas  time,  when 
free  baskets  of  food  were  distributed  to  the  poor,  George  Graham 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  their  distribution.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  fraternal  orders  and  used  his  political  power  to 
help  the  needy,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He  had  an  engaging 
manner  of  fellowship,  a  personal  magnetism,  a  kindly  interest  in 
aspiring  young  men,  a  pleasant  appearance — smooth  and  dark  in 
complexion,  with  a  gentle  way  of  smiling.  I  liked  him;  and  he 
seemed  to  discover  an  affection  for  both  Gardener  and  me,  as  we 
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became  more  intimate  with  him,  in  the  course  of  Gardener's 
progress  toward  his  coveted  nomination  by  the  party. 

That  progress  was  so  rapid  and  easy  that  it  surprised  us.  We 
knew,  of  course,  that  we  had  attracted  some  public  attention  and 
much  newspaper  notice  by  our  legal  battles  with  "the  corporation 
heavyweights"  in  our  three  big  cases  against  the  surgeon,  the 
tramway  company,  and  the  factory  owner.  But  this  did  not  ac- 
count to  us  for  the  ease  with  which  Gardener  penetrated  to  the 
inner  circles  of  the  Boss's  court.  It  did  not  explain  why  Graham 
should  come  to  see  us  in  our  office,  and  call  us  by  our  first  names. 
The  explanation  that  we  tacitly  accepted  was  one  more  personal 
and  flattering  to  us.  And  when  Gardener  would  come  back  from 
a  chat  with  Graham,  full  of  "inside  information"  about  the 
party's  plans — about  who  was  to  be  nominated  for  this  office  at 
the  coming  convention,  and  what  chance  So-and-So  had  for  that 
one — the  sure  proofs  (to  us)  that  he  was  being  admitted  to  the 
intimate  secrets  of  the  party  and  found  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  those  in  power — I  was  as  proud  of  Gardener  as  only  a  young 
man  can  be  of  a  friend  who  has  all  the  brilliant  qualities  that  he 
himself  lacks.  Gardener  was  a  handsome  fellow,  well  built,  always 
well  dressed,  self-assured,  and  ambitious ;  I  did  not  wonder  that 
the  politicians  admired  him  and  made  much  of  him.  I  accepted 
his  success  as  a  tribute  to  those  qualities  in  him  that  had  already 
attached  me  to  him  with  an  affection  rather  more  than  brotherly. 

We  said  nothing  to  the  politicians  about  our  projected  bills. 
Indeed,  from  the  first,  my  interest  in  our  measures  of  reform  was 
greater  than  Gardener's.  His  desire  to  be  in  the  Legislatures  was 
due  to  a  natural  ambition  to  "get  on"  in  life,  to  acquire  power  in 
the  community  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  distinction  that  come 
with  power.  Such  ambitions  were,  of  course,  beyond  me;  I  had 
none  of  the  qualities  that  would  make  them  possible ;  and  I  could 
only  enjoy  them,  as  it  were,  by  proxy,  in  Gardener's  person.  I 
enjoyed,  in  the  same  way,  his  gradual  penetration  behind  the 
scenes  in  politics.  I  saw,  with  him,  that  the  party  convention, 
to  which  we  had  at  first  looked  as  the  source  of  honours,  was 
really  only  a  sort  of  puppet  show  of  which  the  Boss  held  the 
wires.  All  the  candidates  for  nomination  were  selected  by  Graham 
in  advance — in  secret  caucus  with  his  ward  leaders,  executive 
committeemen  and  such  other  "practical"  politicians  as  "Big 
Steve," — and  the  convention,  with  more  or  less  show  of  inde- 
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pendence,  did  nothing  but  ratify  his  choice.  When  I  spoke  of  can- 
vassing some  of  the  chosen  delegates  of  the  convention,  Gardener 
said:  "What's  the  use  of  talking  to  those  small  fry?  If  we  can 
.get  the  big  fellows,  we've  got  the  rest.  They  do  what  the  big  ones 
tell  them — and  won't  do  anything  they  aren't  told.  You  leave  it 
to  me."  I  had  only  hoped  to  see  him  in  the  Lower  House,  but  he, 
with  his  wiser  audacity,  soon  proclaimed  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  "We  can  get  the  big  thing  as  easy  as  the  little  one," 
he  said.  "I'm  going  to  tell  Graham  it's  the  Senate  or  nothing  for 
me."  And  he  got  his  promise.  And  when  we  knew,  at  last,  that  his 
name  was  really  on  "the  slate"  of  candidates  to  be  presented  to 
the  convention,  we  were  ready  to  throw  up  our  hats  and  cheer 
for  ourselves — and  for  the  Boss. 

The  convention  met  in  September,  1898.  There  had  been  a  fu- 
sion of  Silver  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Populists,  that  year, 
and  the  political  offices  had  been  apportioned  out  among  the 
faithful  machine-men  of  these  parties.  Gardener  was  nominated 
by  "Big  Steve,"  in  a  eulogistic  speech  that  was  part  of  the  farce ; 
and  the  convention  ratified  the  nomination  with  the  unanimity  of 
a  stage  mob.  We  knew  that  his  election  was  as  sure  as  sunrise, 
and  I  set  to  work  looking  up  models  for  my  bills  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  first  reformer. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  question  of  the  campaign  and  of  the 
campaign  expenses.  Gardener  had  been  assessed  $500  by  the  com- 
mittee as  his  share  of  the  legitimate  costs  of  the  election,  and 
Boss  Graham  generously  offered  to  get  the  money  for  him  "from 
friends."  We  were  rather  inclined  to  let  Graham  do  so,  feeling  a 
certain  delicacy  about  refusing  his  generosity  and  being  aware, 
too,  that  we  were  not  millionaires.  But  Graham  was  not  the  only 
one  who  made  the  offer;  for  example,  Ed.  Chase,  since  head  of 
the  gambler's  syndicate  in  Denver,  made  similar  proposals  of 
kindly  aid ;  and  we  decided,  at  last,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  be  quite  independent.  Our  law  practice  was  improving.  Doubt- 
less, it  would  continue  to  improve  now  that  we  were  "in  right" 
with  the  political  powers.  We  put  up  $250  each  and  paid  the 
assessment. 

The  usual  business  of  political  rallies,  mass-meetings  and  cam- 
paign speeches  followed  in  due  course,  and  in  November,  1898, 
Gardener  was  elected  a  State  Senator  on  the  fusion  ticket.  I  had 
been  busy  with  my  "three-fourths  jury"  bill,  studying  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  comparing  it  with  those  of  the 
other  states,  and  making  myself  certain  that  such  a  law  as  we 
proposed  was  possible.  Unlike  most  of  the  state  constitutions, 
Colorado's  preserved  inviolate  the  right  of  jury  trial  in  criminal 
cases  only,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Legislature  had 
plenary  power  to  regulate  it  in  civil  suits.  I  found  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  had  so  decided  in  two  cases,  and  I  felt 
very  properly  elated ;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  our 
having  a  law  that  should  make  "hung"  juries  practically  impos- 
sible in  Colorado  and  relieve  the  courts  of  an  abuse  that  thwarted 
justice  in  scores  of  cases.  At  the  same  time  I  prepared  a  bill 
allowing  parents  to  recover  damages  for  "anguish  of  mind"  when 
a  child  of  theirs  was  killed  in  an  accident ;  and,  after  much  study, 
I  worked  up  an  "employer's  liability"  bill  to  protect  men  who 
were  compelled  by  necessity  to  work  under  needlessly  dangerous 
conditions.  With  these  three  bills  in  his  pocket.  Senator  Gardener 
went  up  to  the  Capitol,  like  another  David,  and  I  went  joyfully 
with  him  to  aid  and  abet. 

Happy?  I  was  as  happy  as  if  Gardener  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent and  I  was  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State.  I  was  as  happy 
as  a  man  who  has  found  his  proper  work  and  knows  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  his  fellows.  I  would  not  have  changed  places  that 
day  with  any  genius  of  the  fine  arts  who  had  three  masterpieces 
to  unveil  to  an  admiring  world. 

I  did  not  know,  of  course — but  I  was  soon  to  learn — that  the 
Legislature's  time  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  routine 
work  of  government,  that  most  of  the  bills  passed  were  concerned 
with  appropriations  and  such  necessary  details  of  administration, 
and  that  only  twenty  or  thirty  bills  such  as  ours — dealing  with 
other  matters — could  possibly  be  passed,  among  the  hundreds 
offered.  It  was  Boss  Graham  who  warned  us  that  we  had  better 
concentrate  on  one  measure,  if  we  wished  to  succeed  with  any  at 
all,  and  we  decided  to  put  all  our  strength  behind  the  "three- 
fourths  jury"  bill.  Since  Graham  seemed  to  doubt  its  consti- 
tutionality, I  went  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion,  and 
he  referred  me  to  his  assistant — whom  I  convinced.  I  came  back 
with  the  assistant's  decision  that  the  Legislature  had  power  to 
pass  such  a  law,  and  Gardener  promptly  introduced  it  in  the 
Senate. 

It  proved  at  once  mildly  unpopular,  and  after  a  preliminary 
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debate,  in  which  the  senators  rather  laughed  at  it  as  visionary  and 
unconstitutional,  it  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
opinion.  We  waited,  confidently.  To  our  amazement  he  reported 
it  unconstitutional,  and  the  very  assistant  who  had  given  me  a 
favourable  opinion  before,  now  conducted  the  case  against  it. 
Nothing  daunted.  Gardener  fought  to  get  it  referred  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  under  the  law ;  and  the  Senate  sent  it  there.  I  got 
up  an  elaborate  brief,  had  it  printed  at  our  expense,  and  spent 
a  day  in  arguing  it  before  the  Supreme  Court  judges.  They  held 
that  the  Court  had  already  twice  found  the  Legislature  possessed 
of  plenary  powers  in  such  matters,  and  Gardener  brought  the  bill 
back  into  the  Senate  triumphantly,  and  got  a  favourable  report 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

By  this  time.  Boss  Graham  was  seriously  alarmed.  He  had 
warned  Gardener  that  the  bill  was  distasteful  to  him  and  to  those 
whom  he  called  his  "friends."  It  was  particularly  distasteful,  it 
seemed,  to  the  Denver  City  Tramway  Company.  And  he  could 
promise,  he  said,  that  if  we  dropped  the  bill,  the  railway  company 
would  see  that  we  got  at  least  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  liti- 
gation a  year  to  handle.  To  both  Gardener  and  myself,  flushed 
with  success  and  aroused  to  the  battle,  this  offer  seemed  an  amus- 
ing confession  of  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  opposition;  and  we 
went  ahead  more  gaily  than  ever. 

We  were  enjoying  ourselves.  If  we  had  been  a  pair  of  chums  in 
college,  we  could  not  have  had  a  better  time.  Whenever  I  could 
get  away  from  my  court  cases  and  my  office  work,  I  rushed  up  to 
watch  the  fight  in  the  Senate,  as  eagerly  as  a  Freshman  hurrying 
from  his  studies  to  see  his  athletic  room-mate  carry  everything 
before  him  in  a  football  game.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
Capitol — with  its  corridors  of  coloured  marble,  its  vistas  of  arch 
and  pillar,  its  burnished  metal  balustrades,  its  great  staircases — 
all  its  majesty  of  rich  grandeur  and  solidity  of  power — affected 
me  with  an  increased  respect  for  the  functions  of  government 
that  were  discharged  there  and  for  the  men  who  had  them  to  dis- 
charge. I  felt  the  reflection  of  that  importance  beaming  upon 
myself  when  I  was  introduced  as  "Senator  Gardener's  law  part- 
ner, sir" ;  and  I  accepted  the  bows  and  greetings  of  lobbyists  and 
legislators  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world. 

When  Gardener  got  our  bill  up  for  its  final  reading  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  was  there  to  watch,  and  it  tickled  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
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him.  He  made  a  fine  figure  of  an  orator,  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  Senate ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  raise  his  voice  and  look  as 
independent  and  determined  as  his  words.  He  had  given  the  sen- 
ators to  understand  that  any  one  who  opposed  his  bill  would 
have  him  as  an  obstinate  opponent  on  every  other  measure ;  and 
the  Senate  evidently  realized  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let  him 
have  his  way.  The  bill  was  passed.  But  it  had  to  go  through  the 
Lower  House,  too,  and  it  was  sent  there,  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
its  opponents — with  the  tongue  in  the  cheek,  no  doubt. 

I  met  Boss  Graham  in  the  corridor.  "Hello,  Ben,"  he  greeted 
me.  ''What's  the  matter  with  that  partner  of  yours?"  I  laughed; 
he  looked  worried.  "Come  in  here,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  you."  He  led  me  into  a  quiet  side  room  and  shut  the 
door.  "Now  look  here,"  he  said.  "Did  you  boys  ever  stop  to  think 
what  a  boat  you'll  be  in  with  this  law  that  you're  trying  to  get,  if 
you  ever  have  to  defend  a  corporation  in  a  jury  suit?  Now  they 
tell  me,  down  at  the  tramway  offices" — the  offices  of  the  Denver 
City  Tramway  Company — "that  they're  going  to  need  a  lot  more 
legal  help.  There's  every  prospect  that  they'll  appoint  you  boys 
assistant  counsel.  But  they  can't  expect  to  do  much,  even  with 
you  bright  boys  as  counsel,  if  they  have  this  law  against  them. 
You  know  that  all  the  money  there  is  in  law  is  in  corporation 
business.  I  don't  see  what  you're  fighting  for." 

I  explained,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  we  were  fighting  for  the 
bill  because  we  thought  it  was  right — that  it  was  needed.  He  did 
not  seem  to  believe  me ;  he  objected  that  this  sort  of  talk  was  not 
"practical." 

"Well,"  I  ended,  "we've  made  up  our  minds  to  put  it  through. 
And  we're  going  to  try." 

"You'll  find  you're  making  a  mistake." 

We  laughed  over  it  together — Gardener  and  I.  It  was  another 
proof  to  us  that  we  had  our  opponents  on  their  knees.  We  thought 
we  understood  Graham's  position  in  the  matter ;  he  had  made  no 
disguise  of  the  fact  that  he  was  intimate  and  friendly  with  Mr. 
William  G.  Evans — the  great  "Bill"  Evans — head  of  the  tram- 
way company  and  an  acknowledged  power  in  politics.  And  it  was 
natural  to  us  that  Graham  should  do  what  he  could  to  induce  us 
to  spare  his  friends.  That  was  all  very  well,  but  we  had  made  no 
pledges ;  we  were  under  no  obligations  to  any  one  except  the  pub- 
lic whom  we  served.  Gardener  was  making  himself  felt,  and  he 
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intended  to  continue  to  make  himself  felt.  He  did  not  intend  to 
stultify  himself,  even  for  Graham's  good  "friends."  I,  of  course, 
went  along  with  him,  rejoicing. 

He  had  another  bill  in  hand  (House  Bill  235)  to  raise  the  tax 
on  large  foreign  insurance  companies  so  as  to  help  replenish  the 
depleted  treasury  of  the  state.  Governor  Thomas  had  been  ap- 
pealing for  money ;  the  increased  tax  was  conceded  to  be  just,  and 
it  would  add  at  least  $100,000  in  revenue  to  the  public  coffers. 
Gardener  handled  it  well  in  the  Senate,  and — though  we  were 
indirectly  offered  a  bribe  of  $2500  to  drop  it — he  got  it  passed 
and  returned  it  to  the  Lower  House.  He  had  two  other  bills — one 
our  "anguish  of  mind"  provision  and  the  second  a  bill  regulating 
the  telephone  companies ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  move  them  out 
of  committee.  The  opposition  was  silent  but  solid. 

It  became  my  duty  to  watch  the  two  bills  that  we  had  been 
able  to  get  as  far  as  the  House  calendar  on  final  passage — to  see 
that  they  were  given  their  turn  for  consideration.  The  jury  bill 
came  to  the  top  very  soon,  but  it  was  passed  over,  and  next  day  it 
was  on  the  bottom  of  the  list.  This  happened  more  than  once. 
And  once  it  disappeared  from  the  calendar  altogether.  The  Clerk 
of  the  House,  when  I  demanded  an  explanation,  said  that  it  was 
an  oversight — a  clerical  error — and  put  it  back  at  the  foot.  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  jugglery,  but  I  was  not  yet  sure  of  it. 

One  day  while  I  was  on  this  sentry  duty,  a  lobbyist  who  was  a 
member  of  a  fraternal  order  to  which  I  belonged,  came  to  me  with 
the  fraternal  greeting  and  a  thousand  dollars  in  bills.  "Lindsey," 
he  said,  "this  is  a  legal  fee  for  an  argument  we  want  you  to  make 
before  the  committee,  as  a  lawyer,  against  that  insurance  bill. 
It's  perfectly  legitimate.  We  don't  want  you  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept in  a  legal  way.  You  know,  our  other  lawyer  has  made  an 
able  argument,  showing  how  the  extra  tax  will  come  out  of  the 
people  in  increased  premiums" — and  so  on.  I  refused  the  money 
and  continued  trying  to  push  along  the  bill.  In  a  few  days  he 
came  back  to  me,  with  a  grin.  "Too  bad  you  didn't  take  that 
money,"  he  said.  "There's  lots  of  it  going  around.  But  the  joke 
of  it  is,  I  got  the  whole  thing  fixed  up  for  $250.  Watch  Cannon." 
I  watched  Cannon — ^Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  a  member  of  the  House 
and  a  "floor  leader"  there.  He  had  already  voted  in  favour  of 
the  bill.  But — to  anticipate  somewhat  the  sequence  of  events — I 
saw  Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  in  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  the 
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closing  moments  of  the  session,  rush  down  the  aisle  toward  the 
Speaker's  chair  and  make  a  motion  concerning  the  insurance  bill 
— to  what  effect  I  could  not  hear.  The  motion  was  put,  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar,  and  declared  carried ;  and  the  bill  was  killed. 
It  was  killed  so  neatly  that  there  is  to-day  no  record  of  its  de- 
cease in  the  official  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House !  Ex- 
pert treason,  bold  and  skilful! 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  standing  by  our  jury  bill.  It  went  up 
and  it  went  down  on  the  calendar,  and  at  last  when  it  arrived  at  a 
hearing  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
two  other  anti-corporation  bills.  The  session  was  drawing  toward 
the  day  provided  by  the  constitution  for  its  closing,  and  we  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  we  were  being  juggled  out  of  our  last  chance 
by  the  Clerk  and  the  Speaker — who  was  Mr.  William  G.  Smith, 
since  known  as  "Tramway  Bill." 

"All  right,"  Gardener  said.  "Not  one  of  Speaker  Smith's  House 
bills  will  get  through  the  Senate  until  he  lets  our  jury  bill  get  to 
a  vote."  He  told  Speaker  Smith  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  next 
day  he  began  to  do  it. 

That  afternoon,  tired  out,  I  was  resting,  during  a  recess  of  the 
House,  in  a  chair  that  stood  in  a  shadowed  corner,  when  the 
Speaker  hurried  by  heavily,  evidently  unaware  of  me,  and  rang  a 
telephone.  I  heard  him  mention  the  name  of  "Mr.  Evans,"  in  a 
low,  husky  voice.  I  heard,  sleepily,  not  consciously  listening; 
and  I  did  not  at  first  connect  "Mr.  Evans"  with  William  G.  Evans 
of  the  tramway  company.  But  a  little  later  I  heard  the  Speaker 
say:  "Well,  unless  Gardener  can  be  pulled  off,  we'll  have  to  let 
that  'three- fourths'  bill  out.  He's  raising  hell  with  a  lot  of  our 
measures  over  in  the  Senate.  .  .  .  What  ?  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Well,  get  at 
it  pretty  quick  ?" 

Those  hoarse,  significant  words  wakened  me  like  the  thrill  of 
an  electric  shock — wakened  me  to  an  understanding  of  the 
strength  of  the  "special  interests"  that  were  opposed  to  us — and 
wakened  in  me,  too,  the  anger  of  a  determination  to  fight  to  a 
finish.  The  Powers  that  had  "fixed"  our  juries,  were  now  fixing 
the  Legislature.  They  had  laughed  at  us  in  the  courts ;  they  were 
going  to  laugh  at  us  in  the  Capitol ! 

Speaker  Smith  came  lumbering  out.  He  was  a  heavily  built 
man,  with  a  big  jaw.  And  when  he  saw  me  there,  confronting 
him,  his  face  changed  from  a  look  of  displeased  surprise  to  one  of 
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angry  contempt — lowering  his  head  like  a  bull — as  if  he  was  say- 
ing to  himself :  "What !  That  d little  devil !  I'll  bet  he  heard 

me ! "  But  he  did  not  speak.  And  neither  did  I.  He  went  off  about 
whatever  business  he  had  in  hand,  and  I  caught  up  my  hat  and 
hastened  to  Gardener  to  tell  him  what  I  had  heard. 

When  the  House  met  again,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
Speaker,  of  course,  was  not  in  the  Chair,  and  Gardener  found  him 
in  the  lobby.  Gardener  had  agreed  with  me  to  say  nothing  of  the 
telephone  conversation,  but  he  threatened  Smith  that  unless  our 
jury  bill  was  "reported  out"  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
allowed  to  come  to  a  vote,  he  would  oppose  every  House  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  talk  the  session  to  death.  Smith  fumed  and  blus- 
tered, but  Gardener,  with  the  blood  in  his  face,  out-blustered 
and  out-fumed  him.  The  Speaker,  later  in  the  day,  vented  some 
of  his  spleen  by  publicly  threatening  to  eject  me  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  a  lobbyist.  But  he  had  to  allow  the  bill  to  come 
up,  and  it  was  finally  passed,  with  very  little  opposition — for  rea- 
sons which  I  was  afterward  to  understand. 

It  had  yet  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker ;  and  it  had  to  be  signed 
before  the  close  of  the  session  or  it  could  not  become  a  law.  I 
heard  rumours  that  some  anti-corporation  bills  were  going  to  be 
"lost"  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  so  that  they  might  not  be  signed ;  and 
I  kept  my  eye  on  him.  He  was  a  fat-faced,  stupid-looking,  flabby 
creature — by  name  D.  H.  Dickason — who  did  not  appear  capable 
of  doing  anything  very  daring.  I  saw  the  chairman  of  the  Enroll- 
ing Committee  place  our  bill  on  Dickason's  desk,  among  those 
waiting  for  the  Speaker's  signature;  and — while  the  House  was 
busy — I  withdrew  it  from  the  pile  and  placed  it  to  one  side,  con- 
spicuously, so  that  I  could  see  it  from  a  distance. 

When  the  time  came  for  signing — sure  enough  I — the  Clerk  was 
missing,  and  some  bills  were  missing  with  him.  The  House  was 
crowded — floor  and  galleries — and  the  whole  place  went  into  an 
uproar  at  once.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  which  bills  were  gone; 
every  member  who  had  an  anti-corporation  bill  thought  it  was  his 
that  had  been  stolen;  and  they  all  together  broke  out  into  de- 
nunciation of  the  Speaker,  the  Clerk,  and  everybody  else  whom 
they  thought  concerned  in  the  outrage.  One  man  jumped  up  on 
his  chair  and  tried  to  dominate  the  pandemonium,  shouting  and 
waving  his  hands.  The  galleries  went  wild  with  noisy  excitement. 
Men  threatened  each  other  with  violence  on  the  floor  of  the 
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House,  cursing  and  shaking  their  fists.  Others  rushed  here  and 
there  trying  to  find  some  trace  of  the  Clerk.  The  Speaker,  breath- 
less from  calling  for  order  and  pounding  with  his  gavel,  had  to 
sit  down  and  let  them  rage. 

At  last,  from  my  place  by  the  wall,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
hubbub,  I  saw  the  Clerk  dragged  down  the  aisle  by  the  collar, 
bleeding,  with  a  blackened  eye,  apparently  half  drunk  and  evi- 
dently frightened  into  an  abject  terror.  He  had  stolen  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bucklin,  providing  that  cities  could  own  their 
own  water  works  and  gas  works ;  but  the  Senator's  wife  had  been 
watching  him ;  she  had  followed  him  to  the  basement  and  stopped 
him  as  he  tried  to  escape  to  the  street;  and  it  was  the  Senator 
now  who  had  him  by  the  neck. 

They  thrust  him  back  into  his  chair,  got  the  confusion  quieted, 
and  with  muttered  threats  of  the  penitentiary  for  him  and  every- 
body concerned  in  the  affair,  they  got  back  to  business  again  with 
the  desperate  haste  of  men  working  against  time.  And  our  jury 
bill  was  signed ! 

It  was  signed;  and  we  had  won!  (At  least  we  thought  so.) 
And  I  walked  out  of  the  crowded  glare  of  the  session's  close,  into 
an  April  midnight  that  was  as  wide  as  all  eternity  and  as  quiet. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  stars,  even  in  Colorado,  had  never  been 
brighter;  they  sparkled  in  the  clear  blackness  of  the  sky  with  a 
joyful  brilliancy.  A  cool  breeze  drew  down  from  the  mountain  as 
peacefully  as  the  breath  in  sleep.  It  was  a  night  to  make  a  man 
take  off  his  hat  and  breathe  out  his  last  vexation  in  a  sigh. 

We  had  won.  What  did  it  matter  that  the  Boss,  the  Speaker, 
the  Clerk  and  so  many  more  of  these  miserable  creatures  were 
bought  and  sold  in  selfishness?  That  spring  night  seemed  to  an- 
swer for  it  that  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  world  were  as  big 
above  them  as  the  heavens  that  arched  so  high  above  the  puny 
domelight  of  the  Capitol.  Had  not  even  we,  two  "boys" — as  they 
called  us — put  a  just  law  before  them  and  made  them  take  up 
the  pen  and  sign  it?  If  we  had  done  so  much  without  even  a 
whisper  from  the  people  and  scarcely  a  line  from  the  public  press 
to  aid  and  back  us,  what  would  the  future  not  do  when  we  found 
the  help  that  an  aroused  community  would  surely  give  us  ?  Hope  ? 
The  whole  night  was  hushed  and  peaceful  with  hope.  The  very 
houses  that  I  passed — walking  home  up  the  tree-lined  streets — 
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seemed  to  me  in  some  way  so  quiet  because  they  were  so  sure. 
All  was  right  with  the  world.  We  had  won. 


The  fact,  of  course,  was  that  we  had  won  nothing.  Our  pre- 
cious jury  law  was  soon  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a  damage  suit,  and  the  judges  declared  it  unconsti- 
tutional, without  any  blushing  apologies  for  reversing  previous 
decisions.  But  this  blow  did  not  fall  until  after  an  interval  of  some 
months ;  and  Gardener  and  I,  resting  on  our  scanty  laurels  mean- 
while, were  allowed  to  reconsider  the  incidents  of  the  session  and 
count  our  bruises. 

Gardener  had  had  one  hard  knock,  scarcely  noticed  in  the  fury 
and  heat  of  the  fight,  but  now  sorely  painful.  Boss  Graham  had 
given  him  to  understand,  more  or  less  plainly,  that  if  he  intended 
to  continue  his  career  in  politics  as  he  had  begun  it,  he  need  not 
look  for  any  further  support  from  the  Republican  machine  in 
Denver.  Elections  cost  money ;  the  money  had  to  come  from  those 
who  were  able  to  subscribe  it ;  and  the  Republican  machine  could 
not  afford  to  offend  such  liberal  subscribers  as  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
tramway  company,  Mr.  Field  of  the  telephone  company,  Mr. 
Cheesman  of  the  water  company,  the  insurance  magnates  and 
the  rest  of  the  "Powers." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  ultimatum  was  expressed  even  so  deli- 
cately as  this ;  but  it  was  an  ultimatum,  and  the  more  Gardener 
thought  of  it  and  talked  to  me  about  it,  the  more  disheartened 
he  became.  He  had  one  more  term  to  serve  in  the  Senate — and 
then  what?  Why  then  simply  extinction — the  end  of  his  political 
career.  It  was  as  useless  to  appeal  from  the  Boss  to  the  conven- 
tion, in  those  days,  as  to  turn  from  a  man  to  ask  aid  from  his 
shadow.  And  to  go  to  the  people  ?  To  ask  assistance  from  the  pub- 
lic whom  we  had  tried  to  serve?  We  might  as  well  have  rushed 
out  into  the  street,  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
called  to  the  passers-by  to  come  in  and  reverse  the  rulings  of 
the  judges.  The  people  had  handed  over  their  pohtical  powers  to 
the  convention  and  the  Boss  as  surely  as  they  had  delegated  their 
judicial  functions  to  the  courts. 

What  were  we  to  do  then  ?  I  did  not  know.  My  own  inclination 
was  simply  to  fight — not  because  I  saw  any  prospect  of  succeed- 
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ing,  but  because  I  enjoyed  the  "scrap."  Fight  for  the  fun  of  it — 
fight  for  exercise — fight  for  any  reason — but  fight!  We  had  our 
law  practice  to  support  us.  We  were  not  dependent  upon  politics 
for  our  living.  We  could  make  reform  our  hobby  and  keep  the  joy 
of  political  battle  as  a  sort  of  recreation  for  our  after-hours. 

Gardener  shook  his  head  over  it,  and  we  went  back  to  our  prac- 
tice. A  very  interesting  development  of  events  began  at  once  to 
open  on  us. 

Some  months  earlier,  Boss  Graham  had  brought  us  a  case  to 
defend,  and  he  had  brought  it  from  the  offices  of  the  Denver  City 
Tramway  Company.  It  involved  a  charge  of  assault  against  a 
street-car  conductor,  and  nothing  more;  and  we  undertook  to 
defend  the  conductor.  But  the  trial  came  on  during  the  last  days 
of  the  legislative  session ;  an  evening  newspaper  was  scoring  the 
tramway  company  viciously  in  its  columns;  and  we,  as  attor- 
neys for  the  defence,  shared  in  the  printed  abuse  of  the  company. 

Here  was  a  situation  in  which  I  did  not  relish  finding  myself. 
"Don't  worry,"  Graham  said.  "They're  just  blackmailers — trying 
to  hold  up  the  company."  "But,"  I  protested,  "they'll  prejudice 
the  jury  against  us."  "Don't  worry,"  he  said.  "You  can't  lose. 
The  jury'll  hang."  This  was  even  less  to  my  taste.  We  were  not 
only  being  set  up  publicly  as  co-partners  in  corruption  with  the 
very  corporation  that  we  had  been  attacking,  but  we  were  actu- 
ally being  compelled  to  profit  by  the  jury  fixing  for  which  he  had 
assailed  the  corporation.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether 
this  was  accidental  or  malicious ;  and  I  went  through  with  the 
case.  It  ended  in  a  hung  jury.  We  received  $500  from  the  tramway 
company. 

I  objected  to  Graham  that  $500  was  too  much — that  we  did  not 
charge  $500  for  such  cases.  "But,"  he  said,  with  his  suave  smile, 
"you've  helped  them  defeat  a  civil  damage  suit  that  would  have 
taken  a  lot  of  the  time  of  one  of  their  leading  counsel  to  defend." 
I  accepted  the  explanation,  though  I  knew  it  was  not  an  explana- 
tion at  all — for  it  was  the  hung  jury  and  not  we  who  had  won 
the  suit.  But  our  jury  law  was  to  be  tested  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  an  appeal  from  a  damage  suit ;  and  I  eased  my  con- 
science by  teUing  Graham  that  if  the  Court  found  the  law  un- 
constitutional— as  he  seemed  to  expect  it  would — Senator  Gar- 
dener intended  to  propose,  at  the  next  session,  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  passage  of  our  law. 
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Then  I  went  to  Gardener  with  my  qualms  about  the  whole 
case  and  the  fee  we  had  received  for  it.  He  pooh-poohed  my 
squeamishness.  "If  they're  fools  enough  to  pay  us  more  than  the 
thing's  worth,"  he  argued,  "that's  their  lookout.  The  more  fools 
they!  If  we're  going  to  fight  these  people,  we've  got  to  have 
money;  haven't  we?  We've  got  to  take  every  cent  we  can  get. 
Don't  be  foolish.  You're  not  practical.  You  never  were.  Leave  the 
business  end  of  it  to  me." 

Another  case  came  to  us,  sent  in  by  another  corporation  politi- 
cian, and  the  defendant  was  the  famous  "Jim"  Marshall,  a  well- 
known  gambler  and  the  very  same  man  whom  I  had  seen  accused 
of  conspiring  with  a  police  captain  to  rob  an  express  train  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  In  this  case  he  was  involved 
in  a  dispute  about  the  lease  of  a  gambling  house;  and  though 
the  city,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  "shut  down  tight" 
against  all  gambling,  Marshall  assured  me  that  this  was  only  a 
political  ruse  to  deceive  the  "goody-goodies."  It  was  "on  the 
cards"  to  open  up  again  very  soon,  and  he  wanted  the  house  in 
readiness. 

I  learned  to  like  Marshall.  He  was  a  good-hearted,  fearless 
man ;  and  in  the  hands  of  any  other  system  but  that  under  which 
we  lived,  he  might  have  been  an  invaluable  man  to  the  com- 
munity. We  became  the  best  of  friends.  I  learned  from  him  all  I 
wished  to  know  of  the  connection  between  the  Beast,  politics  and 
the  gamblers. 

We  won  Marshall's  case  for  him ;  and  without  waiting  for  his 
bill,  he  sent  us  a  fee  of  $1000.  Meanwhile,  other  corporation  cases 
had  been  coming  in — and  bringing  large  fees.  Gardener  was  jubi- 
lant. I  became  more  and  more  uneasy.  These  people  were  not  pay- 
ing us — as  I  began  to  see — they  were  trying  to  buy  us.  They  were 
using  on  us  a  system  which  they  must  have  used  on  hundreds  of 
young  men  in  Denver,  before  and  since — and  not  only  in  Denver, 
but  in  every  city  in  every  state  in  this  Union  where  Business 
wishes  "special  privileges"  and  debauches  the  community  to  ob- 
tain them.  They  were  trying  to  buy  us,  and  they  were  succeeding. 
Gardener  was  becoming  cynical.  I  was,  to  him,  more  and  more 
impractical.  We  discussed  it  and  discussed  it — sitting  in  our 
offices — (we  had  taken  new  ones  on  Lawrence  and  Seventeenth 
Street) — sitting  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  porch  of  his  little 
home  (he  was  newly  married) — walking  up  and  down,  of  an  eve- 
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ning,  on  the  street — or  wherever  else  we  happened  to  have  an 
idle  and  companionable  moment  together. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  gossipy ;  but  the  situation  was  typical,  and 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood.  It  is  easy  enough  to  condemn  the 
man  who  becomes  the  tool  of  the  ''interests" ;  and  it  is  common 
enough  to  exult  in  his  final  disgrace  and  to  congratulate  the  com- 
munity on  his  punishment.  But  it  is  better  to  understand  what 
he  had  to  fight  against,  to  appreciate  the  overwhelming  odds  he 
had  against  him  in  the  struggle,  to  pity  him,  and  to  save  for  the 
men  who  ruined  him  the  wrath  that  is  wasted,  now,  upon  their 
victim. 

I  have  written  this  story,  thus  far,  very  ill,  if  I  have  not  let  you 
see  the  good  there  was  in  Gardener.  In  our  long  companionship, 
he  had  attached  me  to  him  by  every  admiration  that  a  man  has 
for  what  is  strong  and  capable.  He  was  ambitious — but  is  that 
a  crime  ?  He  wished  to  be  rich — and  who  does  not  ?  He  was  eager 
to  take  his  place  as  a  man  of  note  among  his  neighbours,  to  have 
a  career  in  politics,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  and  to  have  his  family 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  career  and  the  honours  of  its  distinc- 
tion. Are  these  the  traits  of  a  weakling?  Or  are  they  the  very 
qualities  that  make  for  the  usefulness  of  a  strong  man  in  an 
honest  community?  And  yet  it  was  even  by  these  qualities  that 
the  Beast  got  him.  It  is  by  them  that  it  holds  him.  It  is  because 
of  them  that  he  does  its  work  to-day  so  well. 

"Why,  Ben,"  he  would  say  to  me,  "you  know  how  things  are 
in  this  town.  We  can't  get  a  look  in  on  anything  if  these  big 
fellows  don't  want  to  let  us.  Their  men  are  on  the  doors  every- 
where. Look  at  Graham.  They  own  him,  and  you  know  it.  And 
he  has  the  say  whether  or  not  I'm  ever  to  get  another  election  to 
anything!  Look  at  the  courts.  Those  judges  get  their  places 
through  Graham,  the  same  as  I  do.  Look  at  the  hung  juries  ?  You 
don't  suppose  they  have  to  buy  those  juries,  do  you?  The  poor 
old  dubs  who  wait  around,  up  there,  for  a  job  on  jury  duty  know 
who's  who  in  this  town.  They  want  to  stand  in  with  the  powers. 
They  hang  the  jury  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  big  fellows  will 
notice  them  and  give  them  a  soft  thing  up  at  the  Court  House  or 
the  Capitol.  We're  trying  to  buck  up  against  the  whole  game. 
And  what  do  we  do  it  for?  For  'the  people.'  The  dear  people!  To 
hell  with  them.  A  good  half  of  them  are  in  this  game  themselves. 
They  won't  help  us.  They'll  turn  on  us,  quick  as  a  cur,  as  soon 
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as  they  get  the  word.  And  the  other  half  doesn't  know  and  doesn't 
want  to  know.  They  wouldn't  believe  us  if  we  told  them.  They 
don't  care.  All  they  want  is  to  make  a  living  and  keep  out  of 
trouble  and  not  be  bothered  about  'politics.'  .  .  .  Our  play  is  to 
keep  quiet  and  get  money  and  get  known;  and  then,  when  we're 
Somebody,  show  these  fellows  where  we're  at.  Just  play  the  game 
a  while.  We  can't  do  anything  by  raising  a  kick  yet.  They'll  sim- 
ply chuck  us  out  and  lock  the  doors." 

All  this  was  surely  true,  and  I  could  not  deny  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  had  some  sort  of  vague  hope  that  we  should  not  have  to  go  that 
way,  that  perhaps  things  would  turn  out  better  than  they  seemed. 
I  was  impractical,  as  Gardener  said,  particularly  in  money  mat- 
ters. I  had  started  out  in  my  younger  days  as  a  grasping  little 
miser,  stinting  myself  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  hoard- 
ing up  every  penny  I  could  get.  I  had  invested  my  savings  in  real 
estate  during  the  Denver  land  boom;  and  then  values  declined; 
the  boom  collapsed ;  and  after  an  agony  of  worry  and  apprehen- 
sion, I  lost  everything.  And  I  felt  relieved.  I  felt  as  relieved  as  if 
I  had  wakened  up  from  a  nightmare  to  find  a  load  of  terror  gone 
from  my  mind.  With  some  sort  of  instinctive  fear  of  financial 
affairs,  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  consider  them  as  a  wise 
man  should. 

As  I  look  back  on  Gardener's  struggle  now,  I  see  that  it  was  my 
own  weakness,  to  some  extent,  that  saved  me.  I  had  no  more 
ambition  to  be  rich,  and  for  that  reason  the  bribe  that  helped  to 
buy  Gardener  did  not  properly  tempt  me.  I  had  not  his  ambition 
to  be  prominent  in  politics;  the  law  satisfied  me — as  it  did  not 
him — and  I  had  gone  into  politics  only  to  try  to  improve  the 
laws.  I  had  none  of  his  personal  aggressiveness  and  determina- 
tion; I  was  content  to  drift  along,  hoping  for  the  best.  Yet  this 
very  hope  was  grounded  in  a  silent  disinclination  to  drift  into  any 
crookedness ;  and  as  Gardener  went  further  and  further  along  the 
path  that  was  opened  up  to  him  by  the  favour  of  the  "Powers," 
I  found  him  getting  further  and  further  away  from  me. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace,  step  by  step  and  incident  by  incident, 
the  misery  of  that  gradual  separation.  It  went  on  for  months,  and 
it  went  on  in  silence.  I  could  not  speak  of  it,  for  fear  of  facing 
the  truth  about  it.  Gardener  was  no  hypocrite ;  that  was  part  of 
his  strength;  and  I  did  not  wish  to  hear  him  say  the  things  I 
hoped  against.  But  I  could  not  blink  the  facts  for  long.  They 
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kept  coming  to  me  from  other  people,  from  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances outside  the  office ;  and  I  saw  that  Gardener  was  accepting 
my  silence  as  a  consent  to  the  use  of  the  firm  in  the  service  of  the 
^'interests."  I  could  not  go  on  accepting  their  fees.  A  break  be- 
tween Gardener  and  me  was  inevitable.  I  had  to  face  it. 

I  faced  it  alone,  in  my  office,  one  day  that  I  shall  never  forget — 
looking  out  the  window  at  a  sunset  that  was  beautiful  on  the 
mountain  peaks.  Gardener  had  cried:  "Let  them  say  what  they 
like.  Let  them  call  me  a  ^fooL'  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  play 
the  game  and  play  it  to  win — and  there's  only  one  way  to  do  it 
— and  that's  to  sit  in  with  them."  I  could  not  answer  him.  I 
could  only  say  that  I  would  share  in  no  more  corporation  fees. 

From  his  point  of  view  he  was  right;  and  my  own  point  of 
view,  I  knew,  was  too  vague  and  impractical  to  argue  with  him. 
He  had  all  the  evidence,  all  the  tangible  proofs,  on  his  side ;  and 
I  had  nothing  but  a  sort  of  formless  hope  in  the  right,  a  feeling 
of  conscience  that  I  could  not  voice,  a  silent  reluctance  to  sell 
myself  even  to  "gain  the  whole  world."  They  had  taken  him  up 
to  the  mountain  top  and  shown  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
— and  he  had  gone  from  me  as  irrevocably  as  the  past  in  which 
we  had  struggled  so  happily  together. 

A  sunset,  at  such  a  moment,  is  a  sad  thing  to  watch.  It  was 
carrying  away  with  it  all  that  companionship  of  youth,  all  that 
camaraderie  in  hope  and  ideaHsm  in  which  we  had  lived.  It  was 
leaving  me  with  nothing  but  bitter  memories  and  a  failure  that 
almost  precluded  hope.  And  yet  there  burned  in  the  sky  a  colour 
of  wrath  that  burned  in  me  too  in  a  hate  for  the  men  whom  we 
had  fought.  Nothing  was  sacred  to  them.  No  one  was  too  low 
for  them.  Laws  and  courts,  judges  and  juries,  politicians  and 
gamblers,  the  Speaker  in  his  Chair  and  the  poor  fallen  creatures 
on  the  street — they  debauched  them  all  and  bought  and  sold  them 
all.  And  the  youth  who  had  ideals,  who  had  intellect  and  ambi- 
tion— ^he,  too — they  must  have  him.  They  must  have  new  tools, 
strong  tools,  to  replace  the  ones  they  wore  out  and  cast  aside. 
They  had  taken  Gardener.  He  had  gone.  If  they  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  that  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  make  me  swear 
never  to  forgive  them,  never  to  yield  to  them — to  make  me  re- 
solve to  oppose  them,  to  thwart  them  in  whatever  small  way 
might  be  in  my  small  power — to  make  me  fight  in  any  sort  of  for- 
lorn hope  that  some  time  I  should  see  "a  new  birth  of  freedom'* 
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like  a  clean  day  arising  upon  us,  on  our  city,  on  our  Capitol,  on 
our  mountains  that  I  watched  there,  almost  through  tears,  as 
they  grew  more  and  more  sombre  with  the  fall  of  night. 

/.  Describe  the  contrasting  characters  presented, 

2.  What  was  the  Beast? 

J.  What  dishonest  methods  are  exposed? 

4.  What  two  principles  are  invloved? 


TRIAL  BY  JURY:  IS  IT  PASSING? 
BY  ROBERT  H.  ELDER 

Robert  H.  Elder  is  a  former  district  attorney  who  has  had  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  with  juries.  He  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  jury  system  is  already  passing.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  a  recent  news  item  from  England  which  announces 
that  a  movement  is  under  way  to  abolish  the  grand  jury  in  that 
country. 

If  you  should  suggest  to  your  neighbor  that  such  a  venerable  in- 
stitution as  trial  by  jury  is  likely  soon  to  be  abolished,  he  would 
probably  express  surprise.  If  you  should  tell  him  that  its  aboli- 
tion is  not  simply  a  matter  under  contemplation,  but  a  process  in 
actual  operation;  that  this  historic  method  of  settling  disputes 
has,  all  over  the  United  States,  already  been  abolished  in  many 
thousands  of  cases;  and  that  the  high  powers  which  conceived 
and  rather  silently  brought  about  that  change,  without  most  of 
us  even  dreaming  what  they  were  doing,  are  now  contriving  an 
"enveloping  movement"  (so  to  speak)  which  will  sweep  it  away 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  cases,  his  surprise  would  prob- 
ably increase. 

Indeed,  unless  your  neighbor  has  been  a  close  observer  of  cur- 
rent events,  he  certainly  has  not  noticed  what  has  been  going  on ; 
for  the  forces  which  have  been,  and  now  are,  working  to  destroy 
trial  by  jury  have  not  announced  that  it  has  been  their  target.  If 
they  had  they  might  not  have  advanced  so  far  to  date.  Instead  of 
effacing  trial  by  jury,  they  have  been  ''doing  justice  to  the  poor 
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workingman,"  "ending  the  law's  delay,"  "abolishing  congestion 
in  our  courts,"  "battling  against  the  crime  wave,"  and,  under 
other  attractive  pretexts,  valiantly  waging  a  noble  fight  to  free 
civilization  of  evils  thrust  upon  it  by  the  complexities  of  modern 
life.  It  may  be  that  the  vocal  leaders  in  these  maneuvers  have 
been  quite  sincere  in  their  protestations ;  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  thinking  so  hard  about  those  other  aims  that  they  haven't 
considered  trial  by  jury  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  most  of 
those  who  have  made  this  movement  attractive  to  the  general 
public  have  not  fully  realized  that  they  have  really  been  promot- 
ing the  abolition  of  one  of  our  hitherto  most  cherished  institu- 
tions. But  the  business  men  have  known,  or,  rather,  their  leaders, 
their  captains,  have.  These  wise  gentlemen — the  men  who  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  the  big  and  often  unjust  verdicts  of  juries, 
who  have  observed  the  jury  prejudice  against  large  wealth,  who 
have  given  millions  of  dollars  to  charity  and  scientific  research 
for  the  "social  good"  only  to  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  spite  of  the 
evidence,  unmerited  verdicts  in  damage  actions;  the  officials  of 
public-service  corporations,  especially  the  railway  lines,  which 
can  rarely  win  a  negligence  case,  no  matter  what  the  facts  prove ; 
the  officials  of  big  insurance  companies,  which,  in  actions  on  their 
policies,  rarely  get  an  "even  break" — these  business  men  have  ob- 
served the  trend  of  events,  and  have  not  slumbered.  They  have 
realized  that  the  jury  system  has  been  undergoing  a  decided 
process  of  curtailment,  and  they  believe,  and  confidently  hope, 
that  it  will  arrive  at  complete  extinction. 

The  first  great  step  in  the  process  took  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  workmen's  compensation  acts.  Before  the  creation  of  these 
laws  if  a  workman  were  injured  through  the  negligence  of  his 
employer,  or  otherwise,  he  became  entitled  (under  certain  com- 
mon law  rules)  to  damages  for  his  injuries.  But  he  had  to  sue  for 
them.  All  such  actions  were  of  right,  and  mostly  of  "constitu- 
tional" right,  triable  by  jury.  No  man  could  be  amerced,  as  we 
like  to  say,  "save  by  judgment  of  his  peers."  In  this  country 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  actions  were  begun  every  day.  In 
every  case  the  defendant,  generally  an  employer,  had  to  contend 
against  bias,  class  sentiment,  and  the  predisposition  of  the  plain- 
tiff's "peers"  to  decide  in  his  favor  and  award  excessive  dam- 
ages. Every  day  unjust  judgments  were  entered  against  them  and 
paid  under  judicial  compulsion.  The  toll  thus  put  upon  business 
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far  exceeded  anything  it  has  ever  had  to  pay  in  taxes.  It  amounted 
to  millions  every  year.  Whether  these  large  sums  thus  extracted 
from  business  were  really  unjust  or  not,  those  who  had  to  pay 
them  considered  that  they  were;  and  they  accordingly  began  to 
make  plans  for  self-protection.  Workmen's  compensation  laws,  as 
they  are  called,  were  discovered  as  the  solution.  By  them  some 
rules  of  the  common  law  that  at  times  defeated  the  workman  in 
his  suit  were  abolished  and  the  right  to  compensation  was  made 
more  general ;  but  at  the  same  time  rules  were  laid  down  limiting 
the  amounts  of  recovery — so  much  for  a  leg,  so  much  for  an  eye, 
for  an  arm,  for  complete  or  partial  disability,  etc. ;  and  in  every 
instance  the  all-important  question  as  to  whether  any  amount 
should  be  paid  at  all  and,  if  any,  how  much  and  for  how  long, 
was  referred  to  a  "commission"  for  decision. 

But  the  most  significant  feature  of  these  laws,  from  the  juridi- 
cal point  of  view,  is  that  acceptance  of  the  "compensation"  as 
awarded  was  made  compulsory.  In  other  words,  in  all  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cases,  of  daily  occurrence  in  most  of  the 
states  of  our  Union,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  swept  away.  In 
some  states,  as  in  New  York,  constitutional  amendment  had  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  result.  In  others  the  old 
right  was  circumvented  with  conditions  and  made  so  unattractive 
as  to  render  it  impracticable.  Since  these  laws  appeared  to  be  an 
unselfish  project  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  injured  working- 
man,  the  social  workers,  philanthropists,  and  professional  friends 
of  the  laboring  classes  joined  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists  and  their 
servitors,  and  thus  enabled  the  movement — its  real  essence 
screened  in  attractive  phrases — to  attain  success. 

Just  how  extensively  these  laws  have  displaced  trial  by  jury 
cannot  be  stated  in  positive  figures.  Inquiry  at  the  office  of  the 
New  York  compensation  bureau  the  other  day  brought  the  re- 
sponse that  they  could  not  tell  how  many  cases  they  have  adjudi- 
cated since  the  law  went  into  effect,  or  how  many  they  are  now 
disposing  of  daily.  "There  are  too  many  to  keep  count  of,"  was 
the  answer.  Our  federal  government  also  has  now  a  compensation 
law ;  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  that  the  number  in  the 
whole  country  reaches  into  millions  each  year.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  whopping  blow  for  trial  by  jury.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  these  laws  the  injured  workman  receives  distinctly  less 
than  he  did  under  the  old  system ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  he 
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is  far  more  certain  of  getting  something,  and  that  the  "commis- 
sions" have  acted  throughout  justly  in  their  decisions  and  awards. 
They  have  given  an  excellent  demonstration  that  such  "judges" 
can  be  trusted  without  a  jury  to  investigate  the  facts,  finally  to 
decide  them,  and  impartially  to  award  the  damages,  disguised  as 
"compensation." 

They  have  shown  that  the  much  feared  "pull,"  or  outside  in- 
fluence, has  been  ineffective  to  influence  results.  Moreover,  the 
total  effect  of  these  laws  and  their  administration  has  been  to 
free  the  business  interests  of  our  country  from  the  evils  and  un- 
certainties in  this  very  large  class  of  cases  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to 
liberate  them  from  a  tremendous  financial  burden. 

It  is  natural  that  one  great  victory  should  suggest  another. 
Even  Alexander  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  So  the  mighty 
influences  that  brought  about  the  workmen's  compensation  acts 
are  now  working  to  bring  about  another  change  quite  as  sweep- 
ing. Just  as  then  they  said  nothing  at  all  about  the  desirability 
of  abolishing  or  curtailing  trial  by  jury,  so  now  they  say  not  one 
word  on  this  momentous  subject.  Then  the  plea  was  for  the  poor 
workingman  and  his  rights.  Now  they  talk  of  the  evils  of  "de- 
layed justice,"  "congested  calendars,"  "ambulance  chasing,"  and 
"contingent  fees."  Again  the  proposal  is  to  create  a  "commis- 
sion" to  determine  and  award  damages ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
damages  are  those  arising  out  of  alleged  negligence  in  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles.  The  center  of  activity  of  this  movement, 
as  before,  is  in  New  York  State.  It  is  now  contended  that  this 
new  "reform"  can  be  accomplished  without  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  First 
Judicial  Department  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  That  dis- 
tinguished court  has  designated  prevailing  conditions  (with  trial 
by  jury)  as  "the  present  almost  intolerable  situation."  It  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  of  which  the  presiding  justice  of  that  tri- 
bunal, Mr.  Justice  Victor  J.  Dowling,  is  chairman,  which  in  an 
official  declaration  dated  June  20,  1927,  paints  a  deplorable  pic- 
ture of  justice  delayed  or  denied ;  and  proposes  the  enactment  of 
a  law  providing  for  ''compulsory  automobile  insurance  with  a  view 
to  legislation  similar  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Law,  by  which 
damages  for  injury  upon  highways  may  be  determined  by  an 
administrative  board." 

This  committee  calls  attention  in  its  report  to  the  fact  that  the 
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great  majority  of  cases  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  City  and  Municipal  Courts  of  New  York  are  negligence  suits. 
It  avers  that  it  does  not  at  this  time  recommend  "any  radical 
change  in  the  jury  system";  yet  it  proposes  to  abolish  trial  by 
jury  in  more  than  half  of  all  litigated  "jury  cases"  in  the  city  of 
New  York ! 

There  are  other  signs  of  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  this 
cumbersome  mode  of  trial.  Accused  persons  appear  to  be  increas- 
ingly willing  to  waive  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  As  that  commit- 
tee points  out,  since  the  passage  of  the  Connecticut  law  relating 
to  waiver  of  jury  trials,  juries  have  been  waived  in  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  criminal  cases  tried  in  that  state ;  and  in  Maryland, 
where  a  similar  law  has  existed  for  many  years,  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  criminal  cases  have  been  tried  without  a  jury.  The  legal 
profession  appears  to  share  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction.  It  has 
been  publicly  announced  that  the  Law  Society  (of  London)  has 
voted  a  resolution  to  advise  the  abolition  of  the  jury  system  in 
England — the  very  home  and  breeding  ground  of  the  institution 
— and  to  substitute  trial,  not  by  commission  exactly,  but  before 
professional  triers  of  the  facts,  i.e.,  before  law  officers  specially 
chosen  for  the  task.  The  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  is  now  ac- 
tually considering  resolutions  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  New  York  so  as  to  empower  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
jury  trials  altogether  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  com- 
mittee has  transmitted  these  resolutions  to  all  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  state  of  New  York  for  study,  with  the  request  that 
they  report  back  their  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  the  propo- 
sals. Not  long  ago  New  York  State  amended  her  constitution  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  Children's  Courts  on  a  mod- 
ern basis;  and  the  amendment  was  couched  in  such  terms  that 
now  the  Children's  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to  try  some  felonies 
of  the  highest  grade  affecting  children  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury. 

Rapidly  a  sentiment  is  growing  that  in  criminal,  as  in  civil 
actions,  important  questions  of  fact  were  better  taken  away  from 
juries.  The  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  rule  that  a  unanimous 
vote  is  necessary  for  a  verdict  is  nothing  but  a  marked  manifesta- 
tion of  dissatisfaction  with  jury  results.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in 
all  "special  session"  courts  defendants  had  the  right  to  demand 
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jury  trials.  This  right  has  now  been  wholly  abolished  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Many  states  have  followed  suit  by  establishing 
similar  courts  in  their  large  cities,  where  precision  and  prompt- 
ness in  the  disposition  of  criminal  cases  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  has  even  been  proposed  to  reclassify  crimes,  making 
misdemeanors  of  many  that  are  now  felonies,  and  thus  circum- 
venting constitutional  provisions  which  award  jury  trials  on  in- 
dictments for  felony. 

In  three  of  our  states,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin, 
an  attempt  to  restrict  the  jury  has  taken  a  different  course.  In 
those  jurisdictions  the  practice  developed  is  to  substitute  a  "spe- 
cial verdict"  for  the  so-called  general  verdict.  A  general  verdict 
is  one  which  states  simply  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty" ;  or  "for  plain- 
tiff" or  "for  defendant,"  naming  the  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded. 
A  special  verdict  is  rendered  when  the  court  submits  to  the  jury 
only  stated  questions,  to  which  when  possible  simple  answers  of 
"yes"  or  "no"  are  required.  After  verdict  thus  received  the  court 
studies  the  facts  as  determined,  applies  the  law,  and  renders 
judgment  for  the  deserving  litigant.  But  this  plan  has  inherent 
difficulties.  The  form  which  these  questions  should  take  has 
proved  a  great  stumbling-block;  and  the  experiment  has  raised 
in  many  minds  the  question  whether  such  half-way  measures  are 
practicable. 

Clearly,  trial  by  jury  is  losing  ground,  and  the  pressure  of  op- 
position to  it  is  steadily  increasing.  What  justification  is  there  for 
this  momentous  change  in  our  American  method  of  administering 
lustice? 


II 

The  faults  of  juries  have  hardly  ever  been  more  completely  set 
forth  than  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  above-mentioned  committee  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  to  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  state.  The  committee  epitomized  them  as  follows : 

(a)  In  criminal  cases:  Women  who  commit  murders  are  ac- 
quitted, though  guilty,  out  of  sympathy;  men  guilty  of  crime  are 
acquitted  because  they  happen  to  be  World  War  heroes,  or  to 
have  been  mistreated  by  their  victims,  or  for  other  sympathy; 
defendants  are  acquitted  because  the  jury  becomes  displeased 
with  the  prosecution's  witnesses,  defendants  are  convicted  un- 
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justly  because  they  have  a  bad  record,  or  because  the  jury  takes 
a  dislike  to  counsel  for  defendant,  or,  maybe,  to  some  of  his 
principal  witnesses;  in  times  of  public  or  local  excitement,  de- 
fendants are  convicted  on  the  slightest  evidence,  when,  on  the 
merits,  there  is  great  doubt  of  guilt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  cor- 
rect verdicts  in  cases  having  a  pohtical  feature.  Juries  refuse 
to  convict  because  they  don't  like  the  law,  or  think  the  punish- 
ment is  too  severe,  or  that  "maybe,  after  all,  notwithstanding 
the  proof,  it  would  be  just  as  well  as  not,  in  this  instance,  to  let 
him  off";  or  wish  to  give  defendant  "another  chance." 

(b)  In  civil  cases:  Wills  are  upset  because  the  jury  thinks 
some  of  the  provisions  therein  are  not  as  fair  as  they  should  be; 
juries  discriminate,  are  prejudiced  against  corporations;  plain- 
tiffs get  verdicts  against  public  service  corporations  because  the 
latter  are  trying  to  increase  fares;  a  rich  defendant,  in  most  in- 
stances, has  little  chance  against  a  poor  plaintiff,  especially  if  the 
latter  can  evoke  sympathy;  a  woman  is  awarded  high  damages 
for  breach  of  promise,  not  on  the  merits,  but  because  she  is  a 
woman,  or  because  of  attractive  personality;  in  divorce  cases,  it 
is  almost  impossible,  except  on  proof  which  shows  highly  disso- 
lute habits,  to  get  a  verdict  against  a  woman,  especially  if  she  be 
a  mother. 

(c)  In  all  cases:  Juries  are  unable  to  remember  the  principles 
of  law  charged,  or  to  remember  them  well  enough  to  understand 
them  and  to  apply  them,  even  in  simple  cases;  generally  they 
don't  apply  the  law  to  the  facts;  that  jurors  are  not  fitted  by  ex- 
perience to  size  up  witnesses,  to  analyze  their  evidence  based 
upon  credibility,  separate  good  evidence  from  bad,  co-ordinate  it, 
draw  logical  inferences  from  the  good,  and  thus  adequately  real- 
ize the  merits ;  that  they  are  prone  to  be  led  astray  by  dramatic 
incidents,  side  issues,  mud-slinging,  wrangles  between  counsel, 
disputes  between  court  and  counsel,  incidents  arising  between 
counsel  and  witnesses;  that  they  are  highly  subject  to  propa- 
ganda, i.e.,  things  said  and  done  around  the  courthouse,  in  the 
corridors  and  in  the  newspapers ;  that  they  fail  to  keep  the  exact 
issues  before  their  minds  and,  therefore,  never  know  whether 
they  are  deciding  on  the  merits ;  that  they  are  unfitted  by  expe- 
rience and  education  well  to  comprehend  the  exact  nature  of  the 
functions  they  are  to  perform,  and  to  keep  within  the  boundaries 
prescribed  by  the  pleadings,  principles  of  law,  and  court  rules. 

(d)  More  specific  examples  of  the  unfitness  of  juries  to  pass 
upon  important  merits  are  found  in  cases  which  involve  medical 
issues  of  all  kinds;  questions  of  negligence,  intent  and  fraud; 
and  as  well  in  cases  that  are  close  or  narrowly  debatable  upon  the 
evidence,  and  all  cases  that  attract  widespread  attention,  public 
comment  or  excitement.  Generally  it  is  admitted  that  jurors  are 
not  fit  to  deal  with  insanity  questions.  They  are  too  technical  and 
abstruse  for  the  business  mind.  So,  questions  of  the  extent,  per- 
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manence  and  general  effect  of  invisible  physical  injuries  are  quite 
as  difficult  of  resolution.  Negligence  is  never  a  question  of  fact; 
but  a  complex  of  fact  and  law.  Intent  and  fraud  involve  psy- 
chological elements,  as  hidden  often  as  the  indicia  of  insanity. 
Close  cases  can  be  solved  only  after  analysis,  comparison  and 
synthesis  of  minute  circumstances,  by  logical  methods  that  are 
strange  or  unknown  to  laymen.  Fine  distinctions,  so  necessary 
in  correct  thinking,  are  unkindly  received  by  jurors  who  may 
imagine  them  to  be  "technical,"  although  a  clever  liar  can  sel- 
dom or  best  be  detected  in  no  other  way. 

(e)  Incident  evils:  That  most  of  the  perjury  committed, 
"grandstand  plays,"  false  logic,  unprofessional  trial  tactics,  ap- 
peals to  bias,  passion,  and  prejudice,  exceptions  to  the  admission 
of  evidence,  all  the  errors  in  charging  the  law,  most  reversible 
errors,  the  congestion  of  calendars,  delays  of  justice,  most  of  the 
uncertainty  of  litigation,  are  all  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
incidents  of  trial  by  jury,  and  would  be  swept  away,  at  one 
stroke,  with  its  aboHtion. 

This  is  a  strong  indictment.  To  test  its  validity,  walk  through 
the  corridors  of  the  courthouse  when  an  important  trial  is  taking 
place  and  listen  to  the  comments  of  the  crowd.  None  of  them 
expects  the  jury  to  decide  the  case  on  the  facts.  You  will  find 
them  figuring  the  jury  as  likely  to  base  its  verdict  on  some  side 
issue  or  sentimental  consideration.  For  this  reason  lawyers  pre- 
pare for  trial  as  much  on  what  should  not  be  thought  of  as  on 
what  should  be  thought  of.  Each  wishes  his  side  to  win.  To  be 
practical,  he  must  recognize  "jury  psychology."  He  must  stress 
the  very  points  that  the  jury  itself  is  most  likely  to  stress  or 
yield  to.  Unfortunately  they  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  determining  factors  are  likely  to  be  appeal 
to  sentiment,  mud-slinging,  sneers ;  the  success  of  counsel  in  con- 
fusing witnesses  or  intriguing  them  into  apparent  contradiction ; 
quarrels  between  counsel,  etc.  The  disgraceful  outbursts  between 
the  lawyers  in  the  McPherson  trial  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  Remus 
trial  in  Cincinnati,  in  a  recent  trial  in  Chicago,  where  the  attor- 
neys fought ;  in  another  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  assistant  district 
attorney  struck  in  the  face  his  adversary  w^ho  was  out-thinking 
him:  these  were  the  natural  results  of  intense  struggles  to  win 
the  emotional  favor  of  jurors.  Never  has  it  been  recorded  that 
any  such  outbursts  have  occurred  at  trials  before  judges  without 
a  jury.  The  reason  is  that  in  non-jury  trials  the  minds  and  efforts 
of  all  concerned  are  centered  on  the  merits,  not  on  side-issues  and 
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sentiments.  The  judge  wants  the  facts,  their  rational  interpreta- 
tion, and  their  logical  application  under  the  rules  of  law.  This 
application  may  also  demand  as  intense  concentration  as  play- 
acting before  an  audience  of  twelve  jurors,  but  it  is  intensity  in  a 
logical  mood — the  struggle  to  think  the  thing  out,  instead  of  the 
struggle  to  coerce  the  emotions  of  others. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  after  the  verdict  is  rendered  nobody  in 
the  courthouse  hesitates  to  explain  why  and  how  the  jury  ar- 
rived at  it.  You  will  hear  that  it  was  because  the  jurors  "thought" 
this,  or  "figured"  that — not  because  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This 
courthouse  gossip  may  often  be  wrong  in  its  explanations,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  its  significance;  the  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  universally  recognizes  the  fallibility  and  unreliability 
of  the  jury  process. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  what  the  bar  of  this  country  thinks  of  the 
logical  capacity  and  efficiency  of  juries.  Whatever  they  may  say 
about  juries  in  public  statements,  the  lawyers  make  their  true 
opinion  abundantly  clear  by  their  actions  in  court:  by  the  un- 
varying regularity  with  which  they  try  jury  cases  on  the  non- 
merits.  As  for  the  courts,  their  decisions  are  replete  with  implica- 
tions and  insinuations  of  the  incapacity  of  juries.  An  instance  or 
two  will  illustrate  the  point.  In  the  noted  Eno  will  contest,  where 
many  millions  were  involved,  and  many  eager  fingers  stretched 
out  to  clasp  them,  the  jury  found  that  Eno  was  incompetent  when 
he  made  his  will.  The  Surrogate  had  to  set  the  verdict  aside ;  the 
jury's  ground  for  finding  the  testator  incompetent  was  that  it 
thought  he  had  not  acted  "fairly"  toward  certain  distant  rela- 
tives. A  few  days  ago  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  reversed 
the  conviction  of  murder  of  one  Caruso,  assigning  as  one  of  its 
reasons  therefor  that  the  prosecution  had  called  to  the  stand  and 
made  an  exhibit  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  although  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  facts,  the  court  saying  that  this  was  "an  unseemly 
and  unsafe  appeal  to  prejudices."  This  comment  signified  that,  in 
the  view  of  that  high  court,  juries  are  so  illogical  and  disregardful 
of  merits  as  to  permit  a  pitiable  sight  like  that  of  a  forlorn  and 
weeping  widow  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  facts  and  bring 
about  a  false  verdict  which  would  cost  an  accused  man  his  life. 
The  reports  in  every  state  in  the  country  are  replete  with  thou- 
sands of  like  rulings.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them.  The 
judges  who  so  speak  did  not,  of  course,  base  their  rulings  on 
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any  knowledge  of  the  particular  juries  overruled,  but  on  their 
knowledge  of  juries  in  general  and  their  performances.  In  this  lies 
the  deep  significance  of  their  words.  These  judges  know  juries. 
They  know  the  jury  mind,  and  when  they  overrule  such  verdicts 
they  record  a  commentary  on  all  juries.  They  recognize  that  juries 
in  general  are  so  likely  to  be  misled  that  verdicts  spoken  under 
such  circumstances  must  not  stand  lest  life  or  property  unjustly 
be  forfeited. 

Ill 

Nobody  who  understands  juries  will  think  for  a  minute  that 
any  jury  could  have  rendered  a  verdict  on  the  merits — and  be 
conscious  that  it  was  on  the  merits — in  the  recent  noted  trial  of 
Sapiro  vs.  Ford.  The  dramatics  of  that  trial — the  moving-picture 
machines,  the  excited  people  running  back  and  forth  in  the  halls, 
the  whispering  and  subdued  animation  in  the  courtroom,  the 
deep-moving  undercurrents  of  feeling,  the  realization  that  the 
whole  world  was  watching,  the  mannerisms  and  contentious 
speech  of  boisterous  counsel,  their  dwelling  on  the  emotional 
values,  their  '^acting,"  for  the  whole  world,  the  activity  of  private 
detectives,  inside  and  outside  the  courtroom,  the  crowding  in  and 
out  of  correspondents  and  newspaper  writers,  rushing  their  copy 
to  all  corners  of  the  globe — these  made  it  impossible  for  minds 
not  trained  in  the  methods  of  logic  and  practiced  in  the  solution 
of  problems  of  fact  as  they  are  related  to  legal  problems  either  to 
see  the  merits  or  to  value  them. 

The  recent  fiasco  of  the  Sinclair-Fall  trial  must  not  be  thought 
of  as  an  exceptional  case.  Similar  antics  are  taking  place  all  the 
time,  though  in  trials  of  less  note,  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  simply  happened  to  attract  wide  attention  in  the  Sinclair 
case.  In  civil  trials,  as  in  criminal,  jurors  are  constantly  being 
influenced  from  the  ''outside"  and  receiving  hints  as  to  what  ver- 
dict they  should  render.  In  every  trial  which  lasts  over  night  there 
is  danger  that  the  jurors  may  be  improperly  approached. 

In  the  Snyder-Gray  trial,  where  a  woman  and  her  lover  were 
tried  together  in  Long  Island  City  for  the  murder  of  the  woman's 
husband,  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  Those  who  understand  the 
judicial  process  comprehend  why.  The  two  defendants,  having 
been  tried  together,  there  was  much  evidence  in  the  form  of  con- 
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fessions  and  otherwise  which  was  proper  proof  against  one,  yet 
was  not  proof  but  irrelevant  and  highly  prejudicial  as  against 
the  other.  Could  the  jury  solve  the  problem  there  ?  Could  the  jury 
really  cast  out  of  mind — as  if  totally  forgotten — the  things  said 
by  Gray,  in  his  "confessions"  condemning  Mrs.  Snyder,  when 
they  considered  the  question  of  her  guilt ;  and  then,  reversing  the 
process,  cast  out  of  mind  the  things  said  by  her  in  her  "confes- 
sions" about  him  when  considering  the  question  of  his  guilt?  Can 
anybody  believe  that  the  jury  in  that  case  could  and  did  analyze 
all  the  evidence  placed  before  them  during  days  of  trial;  sepa- 
rate the  incompetent  evidence  from  the  competent,  as  to  each 
defendant;  synthesize  the  competent  and  relevant  as  to  each; 
and  then  weigh  each  group  of  facts  separately,  uninfluenced  by 
what  they  heard  and  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with,  but 
were  supposed  to  disregard  ? 

No  more  difficult  problem  was  ever  presented  to  a  jury  in  a 
criminal  trial,  and  presented  under  circumstances  less  favorable 
to  calm,  unbiased  thinking. 

For  that  trial  proceeded  like  a  popular  exhibition.  Crowds  be- 
sieged the  courthouse,  struggled  to  get  in;  the  more  favored  of 
the  sensation-seekers  came  to  the  courtroom  with  cards  that  ad- 
mitted them  to  reserved  seats ;  all  "Broadway"  was  there.  Before 
the  jury  were  chosen  they  knew  that  both  defendants  were  guilty ; 
they  knew  what  verdict  was  expected  of  them.  Newspapers  and 
picture  sheets  had  told  them  before  the  trial  began.  Could  the 
jury  have  said  "not  guilty"  as  to  either  defendant  and  then  gone 
forth  to  face  their  neighbors  and  be  sneered  at  ?  Nevertheless,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  to  affirm  that  conviction.  That  distin- 
guished court  is  compelled  by  a  certain  governmental  necessity  to 
assume — whatever  may  really  be  the  fact — that  all  the  processes 
of  legal  administration,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof  to  the 
contrary,  are  honest  and  capable,  and  that  they  efficiently  do 
what  they  are  set  to  do.  For  the  purpose  of  their  decision  the 
court  had  no  right  to  assume  what  we  all  (and  they,  too,  pos- 
sibly) know  about  that  trial. 

The  recent  Remus  trial  at  Cincinnati  is  an  interesting  example 
of  jury  psychology.  The  defendant  was  accused  of  murdering  his 
wife.  That  he  was  guilty  nobody  doubts.  Nevertheless,  the  jury 
acquitted  the  defendant.  The  trial  was  marked  by  outbreaks  of 
passion,  hysteria,  fights  between  counsel  that  almost  came  to 
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physical  blows,  threats  and  other  unseemly  conflicts  that  even  the 
judge  could  not  control,  frequent  adjournments  to  allow  the  court 
atmosphere  to  cool,  weeping,  fainting  spells,  and  what  not,  either 
natural  or  staged.  The  minds  of  neither  lawyers  nor  jurors  could 
have  functioned  normally  under  the  circumstances.  The  jury  were 
"all  worked  up" ;  they  came  out  of  the  jury  room  after  the  ver- 
dict in  a  state  of  unusual  mental  fervor  and  remained  so  for 
hours.  They  even  expressed  regret  that  they  could  not  have  ren- 
dered a  better  verdict  for  the  defendant  than  they  did. 

IV 

The  nature  of  the  problem  before  the  juror  has  never  been 
stated  better  than  by  Professor  Edson  R.  Sunderland  of  Michi- 
gan University : 

The  peculiarity  of  the  general  verdict  is  the  merger  into  a 
single  individual  residuum  of  all  matters,  however  numerous, 
whether  of  law  or  fact.  It  is  a  compound  made  by  the  jury 
which  is  incapable  of  being  broken  up  into  its  constituent  parts. 
.  .  .  There  are  three  unknown  elements  which  enter  into  a  gen- 
eral verdict:  (a)  the  facts;  (b)  the  law;  (c)  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  facts.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  verdict  is  liable  to 
three  sources  of  error,  corresponding  to  these  three  elements. 
It  is  also  clear  that  if  error  does  occur  in  any  of  these  matters 
it  cannot  be  discovered,  for  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
cannot  be  ascertained.  No  one  but  the  jurors  can  tell  what  was 
put  into  it  and  the  jurors  will  not  be  heard  to  say. 

Two  of  those  elements,  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  how  to  apply 
the  law  to  the  facts,  require  special  learning  and  experience — an 
equipment  that  cannot  be  expected  of  business  men  no  matter 
how  intelligent  they  may  be  in  their  own  sphere.  Likewise,  the 
art  of  investigating  and  ascertaining  the  facts  by  courtroom  meth- 
ods can  be  acquired  only  by  those  trained  in  the  work. 

It  has  frequently  been  proposed  that  the  problem  be  met  by 
barring  incompetent  and  unintelligent  men  from  the  jury;  in 
other  words,  by  making  all  panels  "blue  ribbon"  panels,  as  they 
are  frequently  called.  Chief  Justice  Taft  himself  suggested  the 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  when,  in  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  last  November,  in  which  he  implied 
many  severe  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  jurors,  he  said : 
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There  will  have  to  be  a  further  examination  of  methods  by 
which  jurors  are  selected.  The  method  should  not  be  such  that 
worthy  citizens  could  be  excluded  from  the  jury  panel,  leaving 
jurors  of  weak  intelligence,  of  little  experience,  and  subject  to 
emotions  easily  aroused. 

But  this  method  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  "blue  ribbon"  juries  have  become  quite  a 
fashion  in  the  past  few  years,  particularly  in  sensational  criminal 
cases,  these  "worthy"  citizens  have  shown  themselves  to  be  ac- 
tually men  predisposed  to  convict,  biased  against  all  defendants, 
and  quite  as  emotional  and  illogical  about  it  as  their  less  "worthy" 
brothers.  And  who  is  to  say  what  citizens  are  "worthy"  or  of 
"strong  intelligence"  ?  By  what  method  can  their  emotional,  ana- 
lytical, and  ratiocinative  qualities  and  their  sense  of  proportion 
be  tested  ?  Furthermore,  would  not  such  a  plan  destroy  the  essen- 
tial conception  of  the  jury  trial:  that  a  man  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury  who  will  speak  not  the  thought,  feeling,  or  bias  of  a  particu- 
lar class  but  of  the  whole  community? 

The  intricate  questions  now  laid  before  juries  for  decision  must 
be  presented  for  correct  solution  to  persons  who  know  the  rules 
of  decision,  who  are  practiced  in  the  art  of  using  them,  who  are 
skilled  in  the  rules  of  exclusion  and  inclusion  and  in  the  methods 
by  which  the  values  of  testimony  are  ascertained,  persons  who, 
by  experience,  know  the  "tricks  of  the  game":  how  the  police 
operate  and  how  unreliable  they  are,  what  motives  lead  to  per- 
jury, how  falsehood  manifests  itself,  both  in  manner  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  methods  of  construction  of  its  testimony.  They 
must  be  submitted  to  persons  who  by  observation  and  practice 
have  learned  how  to  detect  falsehood  through  analysis  of  the 
spoken  words  and  comparison  of  relative  values — in  other  words, 
by  specialists,  by  judges.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  ordinary  lay- 
men, men  without  special  training,  to  do  these  things,  just  as  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  them  to  solve  chemical  problems 
without  having  studied  chemistry.  If  it  be  thought  that  there  is 
anything  mystical  or  effective  in  the  number  twelve,  or  in  a  unani- 
mous vote  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  these  problems  should 
be  submitted  to  a  single  judge.  Let  more  be  called  in,  even  twelve, 
if  thought  necessary ;  but  by  all  means  let  us  commit  these  prob- 
lems to  those  qualified  by  study  and  experience  to  deal  with 
them. 
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Can  judges  be  trusted?  Of  course.  The  suggestion  that  judges 
in  this  country  lack  anything  of  trust  or  respect  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  Judges  are  everywhere  classed  amongst  the 
more  respected  members  of  their  community.  No  matter  what 
they  were  beforehand,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  "elevated"  to  the 
bench  they  become  objects  of  deference.  Even  the  title  of  judge 
is  sought  as  a  badge  of  honor.  Of  course  in  some  cases  they  can 
be  "approached";  perhaps  everybody,  judge  or  layman,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  position  or  his  duty,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay, 
can  be  approached  under  some  circumstances.  But  nobody  would 
think  of  "trailing"  a  judge,  or  tapping  his  telephone  wires  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  tampered  with.  People  who  would  think 
nothing  of  it  in  the  case  of  a  juror  hesitate  about  seeking  to  en- 
compass a  judge.  When  the  ordinary  juror  is  so  approached  he 
has  nothing  to  fall  back  on  to  protect  himself  but  his  innate  sense 
of  honor.  A  judge  has  not  only  that  safeguard,  but  he  is  buttressed 
by  those  other  safeguards — the  rules  of  law,  the  principles  of  de- 
cision, the  knowledge  of  correct  methods,  all  of  which  are  con- 
stantly appealing  to  him  powerfully,  impelling  him  to  do  the  cor- 
rect thing.  It  is  as  if  some  high  influence  were  to  ask  a  scientist 
to  perform  an  experiment  in  an  unscientific  way,  to  ask  him  to 
proceed  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  physical,  chemical,  or  biologi- 
cal laws.  To  the  degree  that  he  is  a  scholar,  a  real  scientist,  he 
would  repel  such  a  suggestion.  "Impossible — it  can't  be  done  that 
way"  would  be  his  answer. 

No,  it  is  not  mistrust  of  judges  that  makes  many  hesitate  to 
transfer  the  function  of  deciding  facts  from  the  unscientific  jury 
to  the  scientific  court.  It  is  rather  two  other  principal  causes :  (a) 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  laymen  that  this  function  of  deciding  be- 
longs to  them  and  that,  if  they  are  deprived  of  it,  they  will  be 
losing  a  traditional  right;  and  (b)  a  misconception  of  the  history 
and  social  significance  of  the  jury. 


The  jury  occupies  in  this  country  a  more  important  place  than 
in  any  other  country  living  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  tradition. 
In  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  the  central  figure  of  a  jury 
trial  is  and  always  has  been  not  the  jury,  but  the  judge.  It  is  felt 
that  the  judges  represent  His  Majesty,  the  King  himself.  They 
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are  his  officers ;  they  are  there  for  life.  They  come  into  the  King's 
own  court  of  justice  carefully  garbed  for  their  royal  role.  It  is 
not  the  judge  but  His  Majesty  who  speaks.  Consequently,  every 
syllable  uttered  by  the  judge  has  weight  and  dignity.  He  not  only 
rules  the  court  and  lays  down  the  law,  but  he  discusses  the  facts 
in  detail.  He  tells  the  jury  how  he  would  decide  the  facts  and 
how  they  ought  to  decide  them.  He  often  makes  clear  his  views 
on  the  case,  and  his  advice,  with  its  royal  warrant,  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  loyal  men  who  compose  the  jury.  To 
be  sure,  the  jury  has  the  power  to  disregard  him,  and  sometimes 
it  actually  does.  But  not  often.  As  a  rule  the  English  jury  does 
as  it  is  told. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  Our 
judges  have  not  been  the  spokesmen  of  a  king.  Priding  them- 
selves on  their  "democracy,"  they  have  mingled  with  the  crowd — 
with  the  jurors  themselves.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  they  still 
ascend  the  bench  arrayed  in  no  special  costume  to  play  the  star 
role,  but  in  the  habiliments  of  the  laymen  themselves.  There  is  no 
awe  or  mystery  about  the  American  judge.  He  is  not  the  personal 
representative  of  royalty.  He  is  regarded  as  the  jurors'  represen- 
tative; chosen  by  them  and  their  fellows  to  do  their  bidding.  If 
jurors  are,  as  the  theory  of  English  and  American  law  provides, 
the  exclusive  judges  of  the  facts,  why — it  is  argued — should  the 
judge  have  anything  to  say  about  the  facts  at  all?  The  result 
of  this  relation  between  judge  and  jury  has  been  that  in  most 
jurisdictions  the  judge  is  not  allowed  to  express  any  opinion  about 
the  facts. 

The  partisans  of  trial  by  jury  never  tire  of  referring  to  what 
they  call  the  "historical  basis"  of  the  process.  They  tell  us  that 
trial  by  jury  was  preserved  for  us  in  Magna  Charta;  that  it  is 
"the  palladium  of  our  liberty"  and  the  "glory  of  English  law." 
None  of  those  assertions  is  true. 

The  engaging  picture  of  the  Magna  Charta  transaction  at 
Runnymede,  as  painted  in  our  school  books  and  amplified  in 
Fourth  of  July  orations  all  over  the  country,  is  that  of  the  tyran- 
nical John,  surrounded  by  fuming  barons  making  repeated  de- 
mands for  trial  by  jury,  whereupon  the  King,  terrified  at  the 
points  of  their  gleaming  swords,  signs  tremblingly  on  the  dotted 
line.  The  passage  in  the  document  which  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
shrined trial  by  jury  is  as  follows :  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or 
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imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  way 
harmed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  or  send  upon  him,  save  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land"  {vide  Stubbs' 
Charters,  p.  296,  ch.  39).  That  phrase,  "by  the  lawful  judgment 
of  his  peers,"  we  are  told,  meant  trial  by  jury. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  King  John  as  trial  by  jurors  who  heard  witnesses, 
passed  on  their  credibility,  faintly  absorbed  a  few  concepts  of 
law  out  of  a  charge  by  the  court,  then  determined  the  facts  and 
rendered  their  verdict.  The  "jurors"  were  men  called  in  to  act  and 
speak  as  the  witnesses.  Under  oath  they  stated  the  facts,  not  on 
the  credible  testimony  of  witnesses  listened  tu  by  them  but  on 
their  own  supposed  knowledge  of  the  facts.  They  were  sent  for 
because  they  knew  the  facts.  Nor  were  they  charged  as  to  the 
law.  They  were  witnesses  pure  and  simple.  Nor  were  they  twelve 
in  number.  They  were  called  in  in  any  number,  till  the  fact  was 
ascertained.  Nor  did  their  "verdict"  have  to  be  unanimous.  This 
assembly  of  witnesses  was  called  a  "jury"  because  they  were 
sworn  {jure)  and  their  statement  of  facts  was  called  a  "verdict," 
because  their  oath  was  to  speak  truly  {vero,  truly ;  and  dicer e,  to 
say)  of  the  facts. 

Indeed,  at  that  time,  the  modes  of  trial  that  were  in  favor  with 
the  people,  and  for  which  they  would  have  fought,  were  trial  by 
battle  and  by  ordeal.  Those  respectable  ancestors  of  ours  were 
a  crude,  warlike  people,  much  given  to  superstition.  Very  few 
could  read.  Most  of  the  barons  and  some  of  the  kings  had  to 
"make  their  mark."  They  were  not  equipped  by  training  or  im- 
pulse to  analyze  complicated  problems  of  fact.  Their  most  im- 
portant legal  controversies  arose  out  of  disputes  over  the  posses- 
sion of  land  (the  chief  form  of  wealth  at  that  time)  and  charges 
of  crime.  The  King  was  accused  by  the  barons,  before  and  at 
Runnymede,  of  disposing  of  these  issues  arbitrarily  to  please  his 
partisans,  or  as  appeared  at  the  moment  most  advisable,  without 
first  calling  in  the  witnesses  (jury)  and  ascertaining  the  facts. 
His  subjects  rebelled  at  this  arbitrary  method.  They  insisted  that 
the  facts,  not  the  King's  discretion,  should  control  the  right  to 
possession  or  to  liberty;  and  the  facts  had  to  be  ascertained  by 
calling  in  the  witnesses.  These  witnesses  were  to  be  "peers"  of  the 
subject  whose  right  was  in  question.  The  barons  felt  that  they 
could  trust  their  neighbors  and  equals  to  speak  the  truth  (ver- 
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diet)  concerning  them,  when  they  might  not  be  able  to  trust  the 
King's  judgment,  or  that  of  their  inferiors,  who  might  be  swayed 
by  class  bias.  Even  as  late  as  Coke's  time  (1552-1634)  English- 
men were  "very  far  indeed  from  having  reached  the  modern  con- 
ception of  trial  by  jury,"  and  it  is  plain  that  the  passage  in 
Magna  Charta  did  not  mean  trial  by  jury  as  we  understand  it 
to-day. 

But  the  American  patriots  who  wrote  for  us  our  revolutionary 
declarations  and  constitutions  believed  that  it  did — because 
Blackstone  made  the  mistake  of  saying  so.  His  Commentaries 
were  published  in  1 765-1 769.  They  were  thumbed  and  studied 
in  this  country.  They  were  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  When  Jefferson  came  to  write  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  his  head  was  full  of  Blackstone.  So  with 
his  great  contemporaries.  Nobody  could  qualify  for  the  bar  then 
unless  he  had  studied  the  Commentaries.  The  convention  that 
framed  our  present  federal  constitution  was  dominated  by  these 
lawyers.  Of  fifty-five  sitting  members,  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
were  lawyers.  "They  were  the  leading  minds  of  that  illustrious 
body.  They  ruled  the  most  important  committees"  (Lounsbury, 
Amer.  Bar  Assn.  Jour.,  vol.  XIII,  No.  12,  p.  721).  They  were  all 
disciples  of  Blackstone  and  probably  believed,  as  he  wrote,  that 
Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  lost  their  liberties  because  they  were 
"strangers  to  trial  by  jury."  They  were  determined  that  no  such 
fate  should  overtake  the  United  States  of  America.  So  they  wrote 
trial  by  jury  in  our  magnae  cartae — the  constitutions  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states  and  that  of  our  federal  government. 

Since  then  the  other  states,  as  admitted  from  time  to  time,  have 
written  like  provisions  in  their  constitutions,  following  these  early 
models  as  precedents,  as  lawyers  follow  forms  with  blank  spaces 
to  be  filled  in — a  convenient  method  which  saves  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  Hence  the  exalted  position  of  the  jury  in  America. 

VI 

The  many  advantages  of  trial  by  judges  can  readily  be  dis- 
cerned. No  jury  has  to  be  "packed."  No  jury  has  to  be  examined     | 
and  "picked."  That  impossible  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
the  partial  and  the  impartial,  the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent,  is 
obviated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  the  court  confers  with 
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counsel  about  the  issues.  Facts  are  conceded.  Many  disputes  are 
thus  disposed  of  by  agreement,  and  the  trial  very  much  shortened. 
A  few  vital  points  only  are  contested. 

The  court  frequently  takes  the  witnesses  in  hand  himself.  He 
asks  many  questions.  He  sees  just  where  the  testimony  is  lacking. 
He  asks  that  such  points  be  cleared  up.  He  is  not  interested  in 
mud-slinging  or  catch  questions,  so  there  are  none.  It  is  a  think- 
ing trial.  If  necessary,  he  takes  a  recess  to  give  opportunity  to 
clear  up  doubtful  matters.  He  is  not  interested  in  getting  through, 
but  in  getting  facts.  If  a  witness  makes  mistakes  due  to  nervous- 
ness, he  understands  and  does  not  hold  it  against  him.  Nobody 
has  to  tell  him  the  law.  He  knows  it,  or  can  find  out.  He  has 
time  to  do  this ;  he  takes  time.  He  asks  counsel  to  aid  him  if  the 
law  is  abstruse.  The  trial  is  not  a  dramatic  performance  to  im- 
press observers.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest  conference  and  investi- 
gation into  the  facts.  No  lawyer  is  there  trying  to  confuse  the 
judge,  or  to  "pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes."  All  counsel  on  both 
sides  are  trying  to  help.  They  realize  that  that  is  the  only  practi- 
cal thing  to  do. 

If  the  case  is  difficult,  close,  and  doubtful  as  to  the  facts  the 
judge  does  not  have  to  decide  on  the  minute  or  remain  in  a  locked 
room  for  hours  till  he  decides.  He  can  take  his  time.  He  can  order 
the  minutes  of  the  testimony,  study  them,  and  make  sure  what 
the  facts  are.  He  will  frequently  find  that  when  studied  care- 
fully, analyzed,  and  classified  at  leisure  they  are  by  no  means 
what  they  seemed  to  be  when  the  testimony  was  spoken.  He  can 
visit  the  neighborhood  involved  and  study  the  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  spot.  They  often  reveal  themselves  much  better  than 
spoken  words  can  picture  them.  There  is,  in  short,  no  device  that 
can  be  thought  of  for  ascertaining  the  facts  in  their  true  light  and 
relationships  that  is  closed  to  him.  When  he  renders  his  decision 
he  will  relate  the  facts,  not  in  the  form  of  general  conclusions,  but 
in  their  particulars,  as  he  finds  them  to  be  credible,  and  upon 
these  he  will  base  his  decision.  Jhus  the  justice,  accuracy,  and 
intelligence  of  his  work  may  be  known  of  all. 

7.  List  five  faults  of  juries  in  criminal  cases, 

2.  What  part  do  newspapers  play  in  influencing  a  jury? 

J.  What  objection  has  been  made  to  "blue  ribbon"  juries? 
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4.  What  hinders  the  adoption  of  the  scientific  court  against  the 

unscientific  jury? 

5.  Explain  a  mistake  perpetuated  by  Blackstone, 

6.  Explain  the  duties  of  a  juror  in  the  old  English  courts. 
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It  may  turn  out  that  Secretary  Fall  has  rendered  a  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  than  any  man  who  has  held  a  cabinet 
portfolio  for  a  generation.  He  may  succeed  in  doing  what  the  pro- 
fessors of  political  science  have  never  been  able  to  do.  He  may 
shock  a  politically  illiterate  people  into  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
problem  of  government. 

We  are  a  nation  of  political  illiterates.  Despite  our  noisy  devo- 
tion to  popular  government,  we  are  not  politically  minded.  We 
display  a  sporadic  and  short-lived  interest  in  issues,  we  give  a 
fleeting  loyalty  to  picturesque  political  personalities,  now  and 
then  we  organize  reform  movements  as  bored  wives  embrace  a 
current  cult,  but  we  lack  a  sustained  interest  in  the  continuously 
wise  administration  of  our  common  life.  When  we  express  a  deep 
interest  in  politics,  it  is  as  a  special  and  temporary  task.  It  takes 
a  case  of  clumsy  treason  or  a  Presidential  campaign  to  make  us 
really  think  about  government. 

It  may  be  that  out  of  the  oil  scandal  will  come  our  political 
redemption,  provided  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  fulfilled  our 
duty  in  the  matter  when  we  have  jailed  a  few  culprits,  ousted  a 
few  incompetents,  and  indulged  in  an  emotional  debauch  of 
moral  indignation.  This  must  be  kept  clear:  the  exposure  and 
expulsion  of  a  few  guilty  officials  is  only  the  first  faltering  step 
toward  meeting  the  challenge  that  has  issued  from  the  Teapot- 
Dome  investigation.  The  oil  scandal  is  nothing  less  than  a  chal- 

From  Century  Magazine,  April,  1924.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and 

of  the  author. 
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lenge  to  an  exhaustive  reexamination  of  the  tools,  the  technic, 
and  the  leadership  of  American  politics. 

For  weeks  our  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  recitals  of  the 
nauseating  obscenities  of  commercialized  politics.  Naturally,  our 
sense  of  common  decency  has  been  outraged.  We  rightfully  de- 
mand that  the  auction-block,  from  which  public  servants  are 
bought  as  slaves  were  bought,  be  taken  out  of  American  politics. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  "business  administration"  of  our  Govern- 
ment, we  have  the  right  to  demand  that  its  business  ethics  be 
taken  from  the  best  of  our  creative  captains  of  industry,  not  from 
the  few  buccaneers  of  business  who  have  unhappily  survived  from 
the  days  when  bribery  accounts  and  slush  funds  were  commonly 
regarded  as  "legitimate"  items  in  operating  expenses  or  costs  of 
production.  We  are  determined  that  the  money-changers  shall  be 
driven  from  the  temple  of  government.  But  after  the  temple  has 
been  cleared  of  the  money-changers,  we  shall  face  the  even  more 
important  duty  of  examining  the  foundations,  the  functions,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  temple  itself  in  order  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  has  made  the  temple  so  attractive  to  the  money-changers. 

We  need  a  new  and  realistic  critique  of  American  politics. 
Somebody  should  do  for  politics  what  John  Ruskin  did  for  archi- 
tecture when  he  wrote  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture."  Of 
politics  we  may  say,  as  Ruskin  said  of  architecture,  that  we  need 
"some  determined  effort  to  extricate  from  the  confused  mass  of 
partial  traditions  and  dogmata,  with  which  it  has  become  encum- 
bered during  imperfect  or  restricted  practice,  those  large  prin- 
ciples of  right  which  are  applicable  to  every  stage  and  style  of  it." 

Of  course  no  such  critique  of  the  functions  of  government  and 
the  equipment  of  political  leadership  is  possible  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  brief  essay.  Here  is  a  job  for  scholars  and  seers  in  whom 
technical  knowledge  is  brought  to  life  by  social  insight  and  a 
flair  for  political  invention.  Some  university  or  some  publishing 
house  might  make  a  handsome  bid  for  immortality  by  setting  a 
group  of  such  savants  at  the  job  of  reexamining  American  poli- 
tics in  order  to  find  out  what  must  be  done  to  make  American 
Government  better  fit  to  handle  its  current  problems  and  less 
vulnerable  to  the  materialists  who  rob  it  and  the  muddlers  who 
run  it.  But  while  we  are  waiting  for  some  such  group  of  political 
Ruskins  to  begin  their  work,  there  may  be  some  value  in  trying 
to  suggest  "the  seven  lamps  of  politics"  that  might  light  our  ap- 
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proach  to  the  new  politics  which  the  oil  scandal  and  allied  pros- 
titutions of  government  have  challenged  us  to  formulate. 

The  Lamp  of  Skepticism. — One  of  the  root  evils  of  American 
politics  is  ancestor-worship.  And  ancestor-worship  plays  even 
quicker  havoc  in  politics  than  in  religion.  No  continuously  good 
work  can  be  done  unless  the  worker  maintains  an  attitude  of 
skepticism  toward  the  tools  and  the  technic  of  his  job.  There 
must  be  constant  and  conscientious  criticism  of  the  institutions 
and  methods  of  politics  if  the  tools  of  government  are  to  be  kept 
adjusted  to  the  tasks  of  government.  When  the  tasks  change,  the 
tools  must  be  changed,  or  government  breaks  down  and  politics 
becomes  a  playground  for  pirates. 

There  is  to-day  a  very  active  fundamentalist  movement  in 
American  politics,  strikingly  similar  to  the  fundamentalist  move- 
ment in  religion  in  that  it  attempts  to  withdraw  from  criticism 
all  of  the  original  institutions  and  philosophy  of  Amercan  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  moment  constitutions  or  institutions  of  govern- 
men  are  withdrawn  from  criticism  and  made  sacrosanct,  the  stage 
is  set  for  corruption  and  catastrophe.  The  true  guardians  of  gov- 
ernment are  its  critics,  not  its  worshipers.  The  dead  rebels  who 
founded  our  Government,  were  they  alive  to-day,  would  be  the 
last  to  contend  that  a  changeless  government  can  serve  a  chang- 
ing world.  I  am  sure  that  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son would  have  least  in  common  with  those  who  quote  them  most 
to-day.  The  American  Government  is  plagued  with  corruption, 
and  the  Russian  Government  was  challenged  by  revolution,  be- 
cause both  put  up  "no-trespassing"  signs  against  honest  critics. 

The  greatest  danger  that  is  involved  in  the  oil  scandal  is  not 
that  we  may  fail  to  capture  the  traitors  to  our  Government,  but 
that  we  shall  neglect  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
technic  of  government  that  makes  treason  so  easy.  The  biggest 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  such  a  fundamental  reexamination 
is  the  fact  that  the  Bourbons  of  American  politics  cannot  distin- 
guish between  scientific  discontent  with  government  and  social 
discontent  with  government.  What  goes  by  the  name  of  "social 
discontent"  is  often  a  blind  and  inarticulate  rage  against  a  govern- 
ment that  is  blundering  in  its  job.  That  sort  of  discontent  is,  of 
course,  dangerous,  because  it  rests  on  mere  anger  at  results.  Such 
discontent  does  breed  "dangerous  radicalism"  as  that  term  is  un- 
derstood by  our  Tories.  It  is  the  business  of  statesmanship  to  fore- 
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stall  such  discontent.  Unfortunately,  the  political  Bourbon  thinks 
he  can  do  away  with  discontent  by  swinging  the  big  stick  and 
financing  law-and-order  campaigns.  The  lessons  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  are  lost  on  many  Americans.  The 
only  remedy  for  "dangerous  radicalism"  lies  in  the  substitution 
of  ''scientific  discontent"  with  government  for  "social  discontent" 
with  government.  The  true  conservatives  are  the  scientific  radi- 
cals. They  know  that  an  obsolete  method  of  government  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  social  order  as  an  atrophied  organ  in  the  human 
body. 

Let  me  suggest,  by  way  of  illustration,  certain  aspects  of  our 
Government  that  we  must  begin  to  consider  open-mindedly  if  we 
want  to  be  free  in  the  future  from  corruption  and  reckless  radi- 
calism. 

Our  Government  was  designed  to  do  one  sort  of  job,  and  we 
have  given  it  an  entirely  different  sort  of  job  to  do  without  read- 
justing its  methods  and  institutions  to  the  new  job.  In  the  begin- 
ning our  Government  was  designed  to  fulfil  the  limited  task  of 
protecting  its  citizens  in  their  rights  and  their  liberties.  Its  origi- 
nal purpose  was  not  to  do  things  for  its  citizens,  but  to  give  them 
a  protection  that  would  insure  to  them  freedom  and  elbow-room 
for  conducting  their  lives  and  their  enterprises  in  their  own 
way.  The  tools  and  the  technic  of  the  Government  our  fathers 
founded  were  admirably  fitted  to  that  task.  But  since  then 
we  have  altered  the  purpose  of  our  Government.  We  have 
decided  that  our  Government  shall,  as  Alleyne  Ireland  has 
phrased  it,  be  "the  instrument  of  the  social  purpose,"  that  year 
by  year  the  Government  shall  do  more  and  more  things  for  its 
citizens.  See  what  this  means.  A  government  that  was  designed 
to  play  policeman  and  protector  has  been  converted  into  an 
administrator  of  all  sorts  of  complicated  social  and  economic 
tasks.  We  have  taken  the  traffic  cop  from  the  street  corner  and 
made  him  the  executive  of  a  vast  and  baffling  enterprise.  We 
have,  to  make  the  analogy  specific,  taken  Mike  Murphy,  who 
was  a  perfectly  good  regulator  of  traffic,  with  his  philosophy  of 
stop-and-go,  and  put  him  in  Judge  Gary's  chair  as  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  result  has  been  not  only 
that  the  Mike  Murphys  have  proved  blundering  executives,  but 
that  the  Judge  Garys  have,  in  many  instances,  become  the  social 
traffic  cops  who  issue  the  stop-and-go  orders  to  American  life. 
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But  that  is  an  aside.  The  point  is  that  a  government  designed  to 
play  policeman  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens  cannot, 
without  a  highly  intelligent  readjustment  of  its  tools  and  its 
technic,  become  the  administrator  of  the  social  purpose  of  its 
citizens.  We  have  not  made  that  readjustment.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  regarded  as  a  dangerous  radical  any  man  who  has  sug- 
gested that  maybe  the  qualities  that  made  Mike  a  good  traffic 
cop  were  not  the  qualities  that  would  enable  him  to  change 
places,  let  us  say,  with  Henry  Ford  and  carry  on  Mr.  Ford's 
creative  administration  of  a  complicated  industrial  process  effec- 
tively. A  government  not  equipped  for  the  job  it  has  in  hand  is 
an  open  invitation  to  manipulation  by  outside  interests. 

We  are  spending  untold  energy  warding  off  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  ^'attacks  upon  our  form  of  representative  government," 
without  stopping  to  examine  the  far-reaching  changes  that  have 
actually  taken  place  in  the  way  our  representative  government 
functions.  In  the  beginning  senators  and  representatives  were 
trusted  representatives ;  to-day  they  are  instructed  delegates. 
They  are  not  human  substitutes  for  us;  they  are  phonograph 
records  of  our  fluctuating  moods.  The  popular  politician  is  the 
one  who  most  quickly  carries  out  the  orders  of  a  post-card  bom- 
bardment from  his  constituency.  Subserviency  of  spirit  is  a  big- 
ger political  asset  to-day  than  superiority  of  mind.  The  fathers 
sought  to  found  a  responsible  government;  we  seem  to  prefer  a 
responsive  government.  The  ideal  of  the  fathers  was  a  represent- 
ative republicanism;  we  have  forsaken  that  ideal  for  the  ideal 
of  a  direct  democracy.  But  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
democracy  and  republicanism  are  essentially  different  ideals  of 
government  and  that  the  political  forms  and  methods  that  ex- 
press the  one  cannot  adequately  express  the  other.  Much  of  the 
confusion  and  corruption  of  American  Government  to-day  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  direct  democracy  is  trying  to  express  itself 
through  the  forms  and  methods  of  representative  republicanism. 
I  am  not  attempting,  in  this  essay,  to  suggest  any  judgment  re- 
garding the  relative  values  of  republicanism  and  democracy.  It 
may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  it  will  not  do  to  jump  too  hastily 
to  the  conclusion  that,  because  democracy  has  not  made  a  better 
record  in  America  to  date,  the  older  ideal  of  republicanism  is  the 
preferable.  Democracy  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  America. 
It  has  never  had  its  own  set  of  tools  with  which  to  work.  It  has 
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been  using  the  tools  of  republicanism — tools  that  were  never  de- 
signed for  the  work  of  democracy.  It  may  be  that  direct  democ- 
racy will  always  end  in  the  rule  of  the  mediocre.  It  may  be  that 
when  we  have  grown  sober  from  the  heady  wine  of  democracy  we 
shall  go  back  to  representative  republicanism.  My  only  conten- 
tion is  that  whichever  we  choose,  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  is 
provided  with  forms  and  methods  of  government  suited  to  it. 

I  have  given  most  of  this  essay  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  lamp 
of  skepticism  because  it  is  the  one  most  important  to  the  new 
politics.  If  we  can  break  the  hold  of  ancestor-worship  upon  Ameri- 
can politics,  if  we  can  break  ourselves  of  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  an  anarchist  the  man  who  wants  to  see  the  tools  of  govern- 
ment fitted  wisely  to  the  tasks  of  government,  if  we  can  realize 
that  change  and  treason  are  not  synonyms,  all  else  will  follow 
from  our  wholesome  skepticism. 

The  Lamp  of  Science. — ^We  must  put  a  fact  basis  under  poli- 
tics. Statesmanship  must  proceed  from  a  scientific  study  of  the 
causes  of  social  problems  and  a  statistical  study  of  the  results  of 
social  policies.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  want  government  by  spe- 
cialists. God  forbid!  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  amateur 
spirit  in  government.  But  the  statesman  must  maintain  a  friendly 
alliance  with  the  specialist.  No  man  is  really  fitted  to  be  a  sena- 
tor or  representative,  dealing  with  the  issues  of  immigration, 
Americanization,  education,  and  the  like,  unless  he  has  at  least 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  living  sciences  of 
biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology.  Without  such  knowledge 
he  is  a  doctor  treating  diseases  the  causes  of  which  he  does  not 
understand.  These  living  sciences  are  throwing  up  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  new  politics.  A  tax  bill  is  proposed,  and  the  country 
has  its  mind  pulled  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another  by 
politically  doctored  statistics.  Is  there  not  somewhere  in  the 
country  enough  genius  for  political  invention  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  the  statistical  study  of  public  problems  and  policies  so 
that  the  electorate  can  have  in  hand,  when  issues  arise,  facts  un- 
tainted by  political  strategy  ?  Of  course  no  fool-proof  method  can 
be  devised.  We  must  train  ourselves  to  reverence  for  facts  after 
they  have  been  unearthed. 

The  Lamp  of  Humanism. — Liberal  politics  has  too  often  pro- 
ceeded from  a  sentimental  humanitarianism.  The  new  politics 
will  proceed  from  a  scientific  humanism.  To  date  science  has 
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given  us  a  new  bigotry.  When,  by  the  grade  of  modern  biology, 
psychology,  and  anthropology,  men  began  to  rediscover  the  law 
of  inequality  that  runs  throughout  the  lives  of  men  and  races, 
our  study  tables  were  flooded  with  books  that  heralded  a  new 
tyranny.  The  Nordics  were  a  fine  breed,  therefore  the  Nordics 
must  set  their  iron  heel  upon  the  neck  of  the  "inferior"  races. 
The  mental  tests  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
slow-witted  and  half-witted  children,  therefore  student  bodies 
must  be  severely  restricted  to  the  elite,  and  the  "inferior"  types 
must  be  set  aside  early  by  mental  tests  to  the  menial  tasks  of 
civilization.  The  responsible  scholars  of  science  have  not  said 
this,  but  the  facile  journalistic  camp-followers  of  science  have. 
But  these  petty  Prussians  of  science  are  a  passing  annoyance. 
Biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology  are  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  a  new  tolerance,  a  new  tenderness,  a  new  humanism. 
When  we  really  know  the  inborn  limitations  of  men  and  races  we 
are  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  deal  sympathetically  and 
wisely  with  them,  and  wisdom  is  always  tolerant  and  tender  and 
human.  The  new  knowledge  of  men  and  races  that  we  are  gain- 
ing will  ultimately  give  us  a  realistic  basis  for  a  cooperation  of 
classes  and  races  in  terms  of  what  each  is  fitted  to  contribute. 
The  half-baked  knowledge  that  finds  in  biology,  psychology,  and 
anthropology  the  mandate  for  a  new  intolerance  is  a  passing 
phase. 

The  Lamp  of  Culture. — ^The  new  politics  will  be  less  political 
and  more  cultural.  It  will  think  of  the  culture  of  its  citizens  first 
and  of  the  control  of  its  citizens  second,  knowing  that  culture 
brings  self-control.  Its  policy  will  be  more  education  and  less 
government.  The  new  politics  will  not  kill  culture  with  the  poi- 
son of  official  patronage,  but  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  forces 
of  culture  by  shifting  the  emphasis  in  government  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  nation's  resources  to  the  development  of  the 
nation's  citizens.  Better  citizens  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
enterprises  without  so  much  governmental  assistance.  As  L.  P. 
Jacks  has  suggested  in  his  "A  Living  Universe,"  when  the  politics 
of  power  is  superseded  by  the  politics  of  culture,  the  quarrel- 
someness that  inspires  our  class  conflicts  and  wars  will  become 
less  and  less.  The  old  politics  has  specialized  in  the  quest  for 
material  power.  That  quest  is,  as  he  says,  essentially  quarrel- 
some and  cruel.  Legislators  must  spend  sleepless  nights  drafting 
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laws  to  control  the  game.  The  new  politics  of  culture  will  be 
essentially  cooperative  rather  than  competitive.  "Political  civili- 
zation," says  Mr.  Jacks,  "has  taught  mankind  two  lessons  of  su- 
preme value — the  lesson  of  organization  and  the  lesson  of  scien- 
tific method.  What  we  may  hope  for  is  not  the  loss  of  these 
things,  but  their  gradual  transference  from  the  service  of  power 
to  the  service  of  culture,  from  the  exploitation  of  the  world  to 
the  development  of  man."  The  new  politics  will  not  debate,  as 
we  are  debating,  whether  or  not  education  should  be  made  a 
department  of  government,  but  will  regard  government  as  sim- 
ply one  of  the  departments  of  education. 

The  Lamp  of  Unity. — The  trend  of  human  history  is  toward 
what  H.  G.  Wells  has  called  "the  moral  and  intellectual  reunion 
of  mankind."  The  new  politics  will  set  its  face  against  the  things 
that  divide  classes  and  nations.  It  will  play  for  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. It  will  not  allow  professional  patriots,  who  often  hide  their 
social  and  economic  treason  under  a  cloak  of  political  patriotism, 
to  lure  it  into  petty  and  partial  loyalties.  And  the  unity  the  new 
politics  will  seek  will  not  mean  drab  uniformity.  It  is  the  old 
politics  of  particularism  that  makes  for  uniformity.  It  is  inside 
the  sealed  frontiers  of  racial  egotism  and  excessive  political  na- 
tionalism that  men  are  standardized  and  judged  by  a  mathe- 
matical percentage.  Under  the  new  politics  the  one  hundred  per 
cent  American  will  be  the  man  who  has  done  the  least  to  divide 
mankind  into  quarrelsome  classes  and  nations,  the  man  who  has 
done  the  most  to  further  the  "moral  and  intellectual  reunion  of 
mankind." 

The  Lamp  of  Vision. — A  distinguished  political  figure  has 
given  his  notion  of  the  statesman's  duty  as  "doing  each  day's 
work  as  well  as  he  can."  This  is  an  admirable  desk  motto  for 
any  man,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  a  statesman's  duty.  The  states- 
man has  a  responsibility  for  vision.  He  must  guard  against  be- 
coming a  visionary,  but  the  details  of  his  day's  work  must  be 
pointed  toward  some  verifiable  vision  of  the  goal  of  politics  and 
government.  Otherwise  he  works  always  under  the  spell  of  the 
immediate ;  his  acts  and  his  policies  are  disjointed ;  he  tends  to 
become  a  mere  patcher  together  of  a  political  crazy-quilt.  Ameri- 
can politics  is  starving  for  statesmen  who  have  a  grasp  of  the 
larger  forces  that  are  marching  through  the  world  making  history 
while  we  debate  this  and  that  bill. 
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The  Lamp  of  Action. — The  test  of  the  new  politics  will  be  its 
actability,  its  workability.  It  is  a  human  weakness  to  think  we 
have  done  a  thing  when  we  have  thought  it  and  said  it.  We  elect 
men  to  high  office  for  their  ability  to  say  the  things  we  want 
done.  The  new  politics  will  be  less  rhetorical  and  more  realistic. 
The  new  politician  will  be  more  the  engineer  and  less  the  stump- 
speaker. 

1.  What  criticism  of  our  government  does  the  author  offer? 

2.  What  proposals  does  he  make  to  improve  government! 

J.  How  does  he  distinguish  between  a  responsible  and  a  respon- 
sive  government? 

4.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  trusted  representatives 

and  instructed  delegates? 

5.  Who  are  the  true  guardians  of  government? 
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During  the  fiery  frenzy  that  accompanied  the  late  war  for  de- 
mocracy, an  official  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  pressing 
forward  from  obscurity  for  a  moment  into  the  white  spotlight 
that  surrounded  the  witches'  gallows,  declared  that  no  teacher 
who  had  any  doubts  about  the  sacred  doctrine  of  majority  rule, 
that  cardinal  article  of  American  faith,  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
struct the  youth  of  the  City.  Not  long  afterward,  far  away  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  a  committee  of  five,  appointed  by  a  state  com- 
missioner of  secondary  schools,  headed  by  a  scholar  of  high 
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standing  and  composed  of  sober  and  competent  authorities  in  the 
field  of  American  history,  placed  fourth  among  seven  principles 
designed  to  control  instruction  in  the  public  schools  'A  belief  in 
democratic  self-government  by  majority  rule.'  By  way  of  elucida- 
tion the  committee  added :  This  asserts  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine 
that  rule  by  the  majority,  while  not  ensuring  perfection,  is  more 
likely  to  approach  it  than  any  other  form  of  rule,  and  more 
likely  to  preserve  individual  happiness  under  law.'  Advancing 
from  this  declaration,  the  committee  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
'obedience  to  law  .  .  .  has  its  sanction  in  majority  rule,  thus  pro- 
viding reasonable  limitations  on  individual  liberty.'  More  re- 
cently a  self-constituted  society  of  poignant  patriots,  alarmed 
by  the  fact  that  American  officials,  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  village  constables,  are  being  elected  by 
minorities,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  citizens  who  remain 
away  from  the  polls,  has  appealed  for  money  with  which  to  carry 
on  a  propaganda  to  drag  the  negligent  from  their  offices  and  fire- 
sides to  the  ballot  box. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  one  of  the 
canonical  articles  of  American  political  faith,  without  which 
there  is  no  salvation?  Before  this  question  can  be  answered,  an 
exercise  in  definitions  is  necessary.  Do  those  who  adhere  to  the 
dogma  mean  that  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion is  required  to  make  any  act  of  the  government  lawful?  Evi- 
dently they  do  not,  for,  until  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  on 
a  national  scale  in  1920,  most  of  the  women  in  the  country  were 
ignored  in  matters  of  high  politics;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
colored  citizens  in  several  Southern  states  are  frequently  disre- 
garded when  grave  issues  are  submitted  to  the  electorate  for  a 
decision. 

'Of  course,'  the  shamans  of  the  political  altar  will  say,  'nobody 
in  his  right  mind  ever  meant  by  "majority  rule"  anything  more 
than  government  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  authorized 
under  the  existing  providential  arrangements  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots in  elections.'  But  on  second  thought  this  proposition  as  an 
article  in  the  American  credo  will  not  hold  water.  No  constitu- 
tional rule  requires  any  such  majority,  and  political  practice 
shows  that  the  application  of  any  such  prescription  would  bring 
the  wheels  of  American  government  to  a  dead  stop.  Again  and 
again  it  happens,  especially  in  elections  on  constitutional  amend- 
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ments,  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  abstain  from  expressing  any 
opinion  at  all,  thus  leaving  the  fate  of  vital  issues  to  the  will  of 
a  divided  minority.  Indeed,  in  the  grand  tourney  of  1924,  when 
the  embattled  politicians  called  upon  the  American  people  to  save 
their  country,  more  than  one  third  of  the  electorate  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  summons,  and  the  vote  which  elected  Mr.  Coolidge 
was  not  much,  if  any,  larger  than  the  ^stay-at-home  vote' — ap- 
proximately one  third  of  the  citizenry. 

'Naturally,'  retort  the  more  circumspect  of  the  political  sha- 
mans, 'majority  rule  merely  means  a  rule  by  a  majority  of  those 
who  are  loyal  and  patriotic  enough  to  do  their  duty  at  general 
elections  by  putting  their  ballots  into  the  box.'  But  the  case  of 
those  who  take  this  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion either.  American  government  is  not  and  could  not  be  man- 
aged on  any  such  principle.  At  all  events  it  is  very  difficult  to 
muster  a  majority  of  the  active  voters  in  support  of  constitu- 
tional measures  referred  to  state  electorates.  Bitter  experience 
with  the  provision  requiring  for  the  adoption  of  state  constitu- 
tional amendments  a  majority  of  all  those  voting  in  some  state 
election  has  led  to  the  general  rejection  of  this  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion. Only  an  extraordinary  crisis  or  special  campaign  can  induce 
any  such  portion  of  the  voters  to  favor  any  proposition  with  their 
suffrages.  Hence  it  is  now  the  common  practice  to  provide  that 
state  constitutional  amendments  and  other  measures  referred  to 
the  voters  may  be  carried  by  a  mere  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  issues — which  majority  is  often  as  low  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  active  voters  of  the  state. 

Likewise  with  respect  to  elective  offices,  the  principle  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  cast  their  ballots  is  necessary  to  victory 
does  not  generally  operate  throughout  United  States.  Excep- 
tions only  prove  the  rule.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  candidate 
who  receives  a  plurality  of  the  votes — that  is  more  than  one 
third  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  in  the  election.  Nothing 
but  the  existence  of  our  two-party  system  prevents  government 
by  pitiful  minorities — and  that  system  is  not  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

'Quite  so,'  the  very  circumspect  shamans  will  admit ;  'what  we 
really  mean  by  majority  rule  is  that  in  every  case  not  otherwise 
controlled  the  candidate  who  receives  more  votes  than  anybody 
else  shall  be  declared  elected  and  clothed  with  power.'  That,  of 
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course,  is  a  considerable  decline  from  the  high  pinnacle  from 
which  our  triumphal  procession  started,  but  it  seems  to  be  final, 
frankly  conceding  the  right  of  the  minority  to  rule,  provided  it 
is  a  plurahty.  Alas,  however,  for  the  pure  in  spirit,  even  this  doc- 
trine is  not  of  universal  application.  According  to  the  curious 
electoral  system  by  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  is 
chosen,  a  candidate  may  receive  a  plurality  of  all  the  popular 
votes  cast,  even  a  majority  of  all  such  votes,  and  still  be  de- 
feated. In  1876,  for  example,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  according  to  Re- 
publican election  statistics,  received  more  votes  than  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  the  victorious  candidate;  indeed,  a  majority  of  all  the 
ballots  cast.  Hence  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Committee  on  Citizenship,  every  loyal  Amer- 
ican must  make  as  much  a  part  of  his  life  and  religion  'as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  far  from  commanding  government  by  a 
popular  majority  or  plurality,  actually  permits  government  by  a 
president  who  commands  neither  but  has  been  duly  elected  ac- 
cording to  established  forms. 

If  one  were  in  a  captious  mood,  one  might  go  further  and  speak 
of  a  system  which  gives  to  the  state  of  Nevada,  with  approxi- 
mately 80,000  inhabitants,  the  same  power  in  the  United  States 
Senate  as  New  York,  with  more  than  10,000,000  inhabitants,  or 
about  the  constitutional  rule  which  gives  one  voter  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  much  weight  in  a  presidential  election  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  certain  Northern  states;  but,  as  a  distinguished  Southern 
statesman  once  remarked,  'it  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  ass  of 
one's  self  in  an  effort  to  be  logical.'  So,  without  pressing  the  argu- 
ment to  the  limit,  by  merely  taking  note  of  matters  that  ought 
to  be  obvious  to  every  citizen,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  our  gov- 
ernments, local  and  national,  seldom,  if  ever,  represent  a  majority 
of  the  whole  voting  population  and  often  represent  a  minority  of 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  In  support  of  this 
proposition  there  are  indisputable  facts  which  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion in  any  court  of  law  or  opinion. 

II 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  crucial  issues  of  politics  in  Amer- 
ica that  have  been  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  people  lawfully 
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entitled  to  vote.  Let  us  start  with  the  American  Revolution,  that 
process  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  won. 
What  proportion  of  the  people  residing  in  the  thirteen  English 
colonies  in  1776  really  wanted  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  mother  country?  History  can  make  no  statistical  answer.  It 
can  only  guess.  At  the  outset  of  the  quarrel,  the  most  respectable 
characters,  such  as  Washington  and  Franklin,  declared  that  no 
one  thought  of  revolution.  At  no  time  was  the  question  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  polls,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  mem- 
bers of  local,  state,  and  national  conventions  and  congresses, 
which  engineered  the  revolution,  were  elected  in  the  most  irregu- 
lar fashion.  To  make  sure  that  no  Tories  could  obscure  their 
.councils,  the  patriot  fathers,  after  the  armed  quarrel  began  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  at  Lexington,  made  a  practice  of  exclud- 
ing their  avowed  opponents  from  the  balloting — a  practice  not 
unknown  in  other  times  and  places. 

When  the  statistics  of  elections  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Colonial  and  the  Revolutionary  period  are  analyzed, 
two  cardinal  conclusions  emerge.  The  first  is  that  it  was  very 
common,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  for  two  thirds  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  to  remain  away  from  the  polls.  The  second 
is  that  even  popular  leaders,  such  as  Samuel  Adams,  when  thun- 
dering in  the  forum  and  making  decisions  of  power,  often  spoke 
for  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  competent  student  of  the  Revolutionary  age 
will  deny  the  conclusion  of  Lecky,  the  English  historian,  that 
'the  American  Revolution,  like  most  others,  was  the  work  of  an 
energetic  minority.' 

Now  let  us  take  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which,  ac- 
cording to  oratorical  lawyers,  was  an  act  of  'a  whole  people  exer- 
cising its  first  and  greatest  power.'  Of  course,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  Constitution  was  not  submitted  directly  to  the  voters 
for  their  judgment.  It  was  submitted  to  state  conventions  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  by  enfranchised  citizens.  Our  statistics 
of  the  several  elections  are  fragmentary,  but  those  which  have 
survived  time  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  the  eligible 
voters  took  no  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
hotly  contested  election  in  Philadelphia  only  about  one  fourth  of 
the  adult  males  participated.  This  proportion  seems  to  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  On  the  most  conservative 
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reckoning  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  out  of  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  thousand  free  adult  males  supported 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1787-88  by  voting  for  it  in- 
directly. Whether  the  number  represented  a  majority  of  those 
who  actually  voted  in  the  elections  is  even  open  to  question.  In 
any  event,  it  must  be  said  that  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, like  the  Revolution,  was  'the  work  of  an  energetic  minority.^ 

Passing  by  such  minor  incidents  as  the  War  of  181 2  and  the 
Mexican  War,  let  us  consider  the  War  for  the  Union.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  for  practical  purposes,  leaving  aside  the  metaphys- 
ical question  of  destiny,  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860  pre- 
cipitated, though  it  did  not  cause,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern 
states,  and  thus  brought  on  the  armed  conflict.  What  the  voters 
would  have  done  in  that  year  if  they  could  have  divined  the 
meaning  of  their  act  is  not  known  and  can  never  be  discovered, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860  was  the  work 
of  a  minority.  In  round  numbers,  4,500,000  votes  were  cast,  and 
oi  this  total  Lincoln  received  1,800,000,  the  remaining  2,700,000 
votes  being  distributed  among  his  three  opponents,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  Rail  Splitter  from  Illinois  the  presidency.  Cer- 
tainly the  issue  of  war  or  no  war,  slavery  or  abolition,  was  not 
submitted  to  the  voters.  Certainly  none  of  the  candidates  on  any 
of  the  platforms  obtained  the  endorsement  of  a  majority  of  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  vote,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indifferent 
citizens.  And  yet  by  the  decision  of  a  minority,  which  led  to  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Abraham  Lincoln  acquired  a  dic- 
tatorship which  Caesar  might  have  coveted,  and  a  revolution  was 
made  in  the  constitutional  system  of  the  United  States. 

One  more  case  deserves  examination  by  those  who  are  alarmed 
by  infractions  of  the  majority  principle.  In  1912,  owing  to  divi- 
sions in  the  Republican  camp,  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected 
president,  in  spite  of  a  majority  against  him  amounting  to  2,459,- 
000  votes.  As  president  he  started  on  a  course  which  could  have 
but  one  logical  ending — war  against  the  Central  Empires.  Even 
in  19 1 6,  when  running  on  a  platform  of  'keeping  us  out  of  the 
war,'  Mr.  Wilson  was  275,000  short  of  a  majority  of  the  active 
voters.  What  was  decided  in  that  year  by  this  exercise  of  popular 
will  is  one  of  the  Delphic  mysteries,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  no  majority  in  favor  of  any  policy — peace,  war,  or  friendly 
neutrality.  And  the  war  came. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  minor  citations  of  limits  on  the 
doctrine  of  majority  rule  in  its  most  restricted  form.  In  fact,  a 
complete  list  of  constitutional  amendments  adopted  and  officers 
elected  by  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  voting  population 
might  be  so  alarming  as  to  bring  down  upon  the  head  of  the  com- 
piler the  benevolent  attentions  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  At 
any  rate  it  would  give  him  a  top  place  in  the  doombook  of  those 
who  watch  the  sacred  fire,  in  preparation  for  the  next  heroic  effort 
to  preserve  the  right  of  majority  rule.  But  additional  details 
would  only  illustrate  the  general  principle  that  all  the  great 
lunges  forward  along  the  path  from  barbarism  to  civilization  have 
been  forced  by  energetic  minorities,  against  the  indifference  or 
the  opposition  of  majorities,  using  these  terms  in  the  correct 
mathematical  sense.  With  equal  justice  also  it  may  be  said  that 
the  backward  lunges  have  been  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Ill 

More  than  this.  High  authority  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
and  opinions  of  the  men  who  established  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  majority  of  the  populace  is  to  be  more  feared  than 
a  monarch  and  that  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  ought 
never  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  majority  at  the  polls. 
Moreover,  the  frequent  custom  of  requiring  some  extraordinary 
process  for  the  adoption  of  constitutional  provisions  is  evidence 
that  the  fear  of  mere  majority  rule  still  obtains,  and  that  the 
American  people  believe  in  placing  severe  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  majority  that  takes  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 
'Constitutions,'  said  President  Taft  in  vetoing  a  Congressional 
resolution  to  admit  Arizona  with  her  scheme  for  judicial  recall, 
'are  checks  upon  the  hasty  action  of  the  majority.  They  are  the 
self-imposed  restraints  of  a  whole  people  upon  a  majority  of  them 
to  secure  sober  action  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity.' If  the  historicity  of  this  statement  is  a  bit  clouded,  in  any 
event  no  one  could  call  it  un-American.  Indeed,  the  gravamen  of 
the  case  against  direct  government,  pressed  with  such  zeal  by  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  fraction  of  the  Republican  Party,  consisted  mainly 
in  the  argument  that  direct  government  meant  majority  rule  at 
the  polls.  If  a  minority,  by  constitutional  provisions,  maintains 
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the  security  of  its  rights  against  the  majority,  does  it  not  govern 
to  that  extent  at  least? 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  still  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the 
majority  principle.  For  example,  one  might  inquire  whether  in 
many  instances  the  plurality  or  even  the  majority  secured  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  lawful  propriety  is  not  a  mere  fiction. 
Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  a  president  is,  in  a  given  case, 
elected  by  a  pluraHty  of  the  voters  in  a  manner  required  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Does  it  follow  that  the  result  is 
necessarily  obtained  by  the  plurality?  May  it  not  be  sometimes 
supposed,  with  a  show  of  sanction,  that  the  plurality  has  been 
induced  to  take  its  line  of  action  by  a  minority  superior  in  re- 
sources, more  powerful  in  press  and  propaganda?  And  if  a  minor- 
ity really  induces  a  plurality  or  majority  to  act  in  a  given  way, 
then  is  the  plurality  or  majority  more  than  a  shadow?  Was  the 
Honorable  Elihu  Root  speaking  without  authority  when  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  19 15, 
that  the  government  of  the  state  had  not  been  in  fact  the  govern- 
ment of  the  constitution  'halfway  or  half  the  time,'  that  'Mr. 
Piatt  ruled  the  state — for  nigh  upon  twenty  years  he  ruled  it'? 
Have  not  several  experienced  American  politicians  of  high  stand- 
ing declared  many  times  that  an  invisible  government  dominated 
by  a  minority  often  operates  behind  the  screen  of  the  lawful 
plurahty  or  majority  ?  But  to  press  this  point  would  be  to  obscure 
the  larger  issue. 

The-  real  upshot  of  this  paper  is  that,  on  the  showing  of  the 
facts,  none  of  the  crucial  decisions  of  American  politics  have 
enjoyed  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  electorate  expressed  at 
the  polls.  Conversely,  of  course,  such  decisions  and  actions  have 
been  the  work  of  minorities,  even  on  the  face  of  things — minori- 
ties ranging  sometimes  as  low  as  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
voting  population,  if  not  lower.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  with 
justification  that  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  government 
include  a  'belief  in  democratic  self-government  by  majority  rule'  ? 

As  the  red  tide  recedes  along  the  shore  of  international  capital- 
ism, it  is  probable  that  less  will  be  heard  about  majority  rule  and 
more  about  government  according  to  the  accepted  and  established 
constitutional  proprieties  of  the  country,  proprieties  which  look 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  minorities  in  persons  and 
goods.  Frequently  it  happens  that  those  who  are  in  political 
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power  with  the  sanction  of  a  plurality  are  pleased  with  the  proc- 
esses by  which  they  arrived  at  their  status,  while  those  who  are 
out  of  power  hope  to  reach  that  pinnacle  by  similar  route.  But 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  statesmen  in  1 860-61,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  plurality  seems  to  be  so  outrageous  as  to  warrant  a 
revolution,  the  minority  may  not  accept  the  rulings  of  the  plu- 
rality. Such  refusal,  of  course,  is  likely  to  be  unconstitutional, 
especially  when  carried  beyond  the  forum  of  the  courts,  and  is 
usually  inexpedient  and  dangerous. 

Yet  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  just  where  civilization 
would  now  stand  if  people  of  ideas,  ideals,  inventiveness,  and 
superior  intelligence  had  always  refused  to  act  on  their  convic- 
tions until  they  had  won  a  clear  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens 
over  to  their  view  of  the  universe.  What  would  happen  if  all  good 
things  wrested  from  fortune  by  minorities  were  condemned  as 
immoral  and  rejected  by  the  righteous?  The  answer  is  almost  as 
frightful  to  contemplate  as  a  scene  from  the  paleolithic  age. 

1.  To  what  can  you  attribute  minority  rule? 

2.  What  are  its  dangers? 

3.  To  what  extent  has  the  majority  ruled  in  this  country? 

4.  What  is  the  author's  opinion  regarding  the  justice  of  majority 

rule  ? 

5.  What  rights  have  the  minorities? 
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One  of  our  ablest  lawyers,  Mr.  James  Coolidge  Carter,  some 

years  ago  raised  the  question.  What  is  Law  ?  and  called  attention 

to  its  immense  difficulty.  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  then  mayor  of 

Toledo,  brought  it  up  again  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  little  mon- 
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ograph  that  never  got  half  the  attention  it  deserved,  called  The 
Administration  of  Law  in  Cities.  Both  these  eminent  men  gave 
the  question  up  as  unanswerable,  and  their  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved  in  it  is  one  of  our  neglected  classics.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  thing  that  a  publisher  could  do  to-day,  when  the 
subject  of  law  and  lawlessness  is  so  much  in  the  public  mind, 
would  be  to  reprint  Mr.  Carter's  lecture  and  Mr.  Whitlock's 
essay  together  in  a  small  volume  and  circulate  it. 

For  when  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Taft,  Senator  Capper,  and  others 
of  our  representative  men  undertake  to  reprove  us  for  lawbreak- 
ing,  their  complaints  logically  run  back  to  this  question.  The 
average  man's  instinct  knows  that  when  Mr.  Hoover  talks  about 
lawbreaking  he  really  means  statute-breaking.  Anyone  can  tell 
offhand  what  a  statute  is.  It  is  anything  that  certain  elected  per- 
sons have  written  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  another  elected 
person  has  signed.  But  is  a  statute  per  se  a  law?  I  remember  a 
statute  passed  in  one  of  our  Middle  States,  I  believe,  to  the  effect 
that  two  trains  approaching  an  intersection  must  both  come  to  a 
full  stop,  and  neither  may  start  again  until  the  other  has  passed ! 
Is  that  a  law?  The  instinct  of  the  average  man  promptly  says  it 
is  not,  and  the  judgment  of  instinct  is  borne  out  in  the  fact  that 
no  such  statute  is  obeyed,  can  be  obeyed,  or  has  any  power  to 
get  itself  obeyed.  But  the  moment  this  is  acknowledged,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  admitted  that  private  judgment  has  any  play  whatever 
in  the  premises,  that  moment  there  is  introduced  the  whole  vast 
question.  What  is  Law? 

Golden  Rule  Jones,  Mr.  Whitlock's  predecessor  as  mayor  of 
Toledo,  probably  did  as  well  as  anyone  could  with  the  baffling 
problem  of  defining  law  when  he  said  that  "law  in  the  United 
States  is  anything  that  the  people  will  back  up."  Emerson  also 
observed  to  the  same  effect  that  "The  law  is  only  a  memoran- 
dum." The  Constitution  is  officially,  as  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was 
given  so  often  to  declaring  it,  "the  fundamental  law  of  the  land." 
But  are  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  actually  law  ? 
Obviously  they  are  not,  and  no  one  would  be  as  much  embar- 
rassed by  a  serious  appeal  to  them  as  those  whose  sworn  duty  it 
is  to  enforce  them.  From  the  Constitution  down  to  the  municipal 
ordinances  of  one-horse  towns,  we  have  a  mass  of  enactments, 
many  of  them  practicable  enough  and  some  of  them  rather  sen- 
sible, that  somehow  fail  of  being  actual  laws ;  they  are  not  obeyed 
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or  enforced  or  even  ever  heard  of,  and  they  apparently  have  no 
power  to  rescue  themselves  from  this  extreme  desuetude.  Which- 
ever way  one  looks  at  it,  there  seems  a  most  important  essential 
difference  between  a  law  and  a  statute;  between  a  law  and  an 
ordinance ;  even  between  a  law  and  a  Constitutional  provision. 

II 

Average  human  instinct,  however,  without  being  able  to  define 
this  difference,  is  fully  aware  that  it  exists;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Hoover's  recent  admonitions  fell  so  largely  on  deaf 
ears.  Mr.  Hoover  implied  that  anything  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
practicable  or  impracticable  that  a  legislature  enacts  and  that  an 
executive  signs  is  a  law ;  whereas  we  all  know  that  it  may  be,  and 
very  often  is,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke 
straight  from  the  average  man's  instinct  when  he  said  that  the 
legislative  enactments  known  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  had 
no  more  effective  force  of  law,  and  should  have  no  more,  "than 
if  Congress  had  commanded  us  all  to  fall  down  and  worship  a 
golden  image."  We  all  know  furthermore  that  this  instinct, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  intellectual 
interpretation  of  it,  is  logically  sound.  Once  admit  Mr.  Hoover's 
theory  and,  as  Jefferson's  comparison  shows,  one  is  led  straight 
to  the  acme  of  absurdity.  One  need  not  veer  off  into  any  abstract 
questions  concerning  the  rights  of  man  and  the  corresponding 
limitations  which  those  rights  put  upon  lawmaking  bodies.  It  is 
enough  to  observe  with  Jefferson  that  carrying  Mr.  Hoover's  idea 
of  the  nature  of  law  by  a  short  step  towards  its  logical  extreme 
shows  it  to  be  utterly  preposterous. 

Mr.  Hoover's  pronouncement  also,  I  regret  to  say,  causes  him 
to  raise  other  implications  which,  while  not  more  culpable  than 
the  foregoing,  are  more  directly  offensive  to  large  numbers  of 
our  citizenry.  Those  who  assume  with  Mr.  Hoover  that  a  statute 
and  a  law  are  one  and  the  same  are  prone,  in  their  public  utter- 
ances, to  lump  all  "lawbreakers"  together  under  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  reprehension,  and  to  regard  them  as  beings  who  not 
only  ought  to  be,  but  who  in  their  hearts  really  are,  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth ;  and  this  misappre- 
hension shows  how  directly  intellectual  error  may  lead  to  a  moral 
error  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  those  who  thus  lecture  us  for  our 
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disregard  of  law  would  look  into  the  question  of  what  law  is  and 
what  it  is  not,  and  would  study  the  operation  of  fundamental 
human  instinct  on  that  question,  they  would  save  themselves 
from  doing  their  fellow-citizens  considerable  injustice.  In  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  against  Mr.  Hoover's  theory  of  law, 
average  human  instinct  is  conscious  not  only  of  its  own  intellec- 
tual integrity  but  of  its  moral  integrity  as  well;  and  no  amount 
of  expostulation  or  abuse — I  can  call  it  by  no  fairer  word — will 
alter  its  consciousness. 

The  testimony  of  instinct  comes  out  negatively,  in  the  degree 
of  respect  paid  to  public  servants  according  as  their  duties  lie 
mainly  with  enactments  that  the  common  conscience  of  mankind 
does  not  support.  Thus  the  police  of  London,  who  are  very  little 
occupied  with  the  mere  malum  prohibitum,  are  more  highly  re- 
spected than  those  of  other  cities.  Before  prohibition  everyone 
thought  well  of  our  Coast  Guard,  but  respect  for  that  useful  body 
has  decreased  notably  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  feeling  towards 
agents  of  the  prohibition  service  amounts  to  repugnance.  One  is 
struck  by  the  way  most  people  take  the  news  that  a  prohibition 
agent  has  been  killed  in  action.  They  behave  at  best  with  indiffer- 
ence; often  as  if  they  thought  he  were  well  out  of  the  way.  Yet 
when  a  policeman  dies  trying  to  vindicate  the  law  against  homi- 
cide or  burglary  the  same  people  admire  his  heroism. 

Human  nature  can  neither  be  preached  nor  bullied  out  of 
assent  to  this  testimony  of  instinct,  and  self-respecting  human 
nature  resents  the  attempt  to  do  either.  I  confess  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  has  happened  to  the  American  people's  sense  of  dig- 
nity, that  they  permit  their  public  servants  to  address  them  in 
the  tone  that  many  of  these  latter  have  lately  chosen  to  employ. 
It  would  seem  to  me  most  competent  to  remind  our  officials  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  in  raising  implications  against  all  statute- 
breakers  they  are  committing  an  intolerable  impertinence.  We 
are  all  statute-breakers,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
land;  and  the  discrimination  that  we  instinctively  exercise  to- 
wards enactments  which  do  not  command  the  common  conscience 
of  mankind,  or  concerning  which  the  common  conscience  is  neu- 
tral, is  not  attended  by  the  slightest  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing. On  the  contrary  we  know  that  fundamental  human  in- 
stincts are  sound  and  trustworthy,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  declared 
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them  to  be,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  arraign  our  allegiance 
to  them  as  immoral. 

Does  anyone  actually  presume  to  intimate  that  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  a  man  who  walks  two  miles  for  pleasure  on 
Sunday,  or  plays  tennis,  or  buys  a  newspaper,  or  kisses  his  wife 
is  acting  from  a  defective  moral  sense?  If  not,  just  where  in  the 
category  of  prohibited  things  does  the  moral  sense  begin  to  show 
defect  ?  One  may  always  use  oneself  for  purposes  of  illustration  in 
cases  where  such  service  might  be  disagreeable,  so  I  may  say  I 
am  a  statute-breaker  and  have  been  one  all  my  life.  I  have  bought 
cigarettes  in  Kansas — very  bad  ones — and  in  other  States  where 
their  sale  was  forbidden.  But  for  the  fact  that  I  am  no  drinker,  I 
dare  say  I  should  be  evading  the  inconvenience  of  prohibition. 
My  path  through  life  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  enactments 
contemplating  not  only  trivial  matters  like  these  but  also  some 
that  are  more  serious.  But  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  of  this  kind 
where  my  moral  sense  puts  in  any  testimony  against  me  or  where 
the  offense  is  one  that  I  should  hesitate  about  repeating.  In  all 
this  I  believe  I  stand  with  every  man-jack  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
Their  offenses  may  not  be  the  same  as  mine,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  order;  they  are  offenses  that  concern  some  form  of  the 
mere  malum  prohibitum,  about  which  the  normal  moral  sense  is 
silent.  Moreover,  if  all  the  courts  in  the  country,  and  all  the  execu- 
tives from  President  to  pound-master,  should  undertake  to  tell 
me  that  my  moral  sense  is  defective,  their  word  would  make  no 
more  impression  on  me  than  water  on  a  duck's  back ;  and  in  this, 
too,  I  believe  I  have  every  one  of  my  fellow-citizens  with  me.  It 
is  conceivable  that  even  a  prohibitionist  might  be  as  sincerely 
impenitent  about  Sunday  golf  or  ice  cream,  or  failing  to  declare 
an  extra  box  of  cigars,  or  about  crowding  the  tax  regulations  a 
little  as  I  should  be  about  buying  a  drink  if  I  wanted  one.  Some- 
where or  other  we  all  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and 
so  far  are  we  from  any  sense  of  crime  or  sin  that  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  we  secretly  glory  in  our  shame,  and  would  glory 
in  it  openly  but  for  certain  practical  inconveniences  that  might 
ensue. 

Such  is  the  force  of  man's  private  judgment,  and  whenever  a 
statute  has  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  the  statute  has  always 
gone  by  the  board.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  tried  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  never  yet  has  it  succeeded.  Those  who  think 
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it  should  succeed  now  in  the  case  of  prohibition  have  simply  no 
idea  of  what  it  is  that  they  antagonize. 

Ill 

Have  our  official  monitors  ever  asked  themselves  where  we 
should  all  be  if  we  were  not  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  law- 
breakers ?  What  would  become  of  the  individual  who  is  trying  to 
live  peaceably  and  decently  under  a  bureaucracy  if  he  were  not  a 
lawbreaker?  He  simply  could  not  get  on  at  all.  The  average 
man's  instinct  prompts  him  to  a  just  sense  of  proportion  in  this 
matter;  the  trouble  with  our  monitors  is  that  they  speak  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  doctrinaire  or  the  job  holder  instead  of 
that  of  the  man  in  the  street  who  has  something  to  do  that  is 
worth  doing  and  wants  to  get  it  done.  One  might  say  that  a  bu- 
reaucracy exists  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  a  citizen  in 
his  legitimate  pursuits ;  and  more  often  than  not,  the  only  way  of 
resisting  or  evading  its  ignorant  and  routine-bound  exactions  is 
through  ''lawlessness."  The  citizen,  therefore,  takes  that  way 
whenever  he  can,  and  has  the  justification  of  a  sound  instinct  in 
so  doing. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  or  two  to  make  this  clear.  This 
morning  I  undertook  to  mail  the  corrected  proofs  of  a  book  to  my 
publishers  in  New  York,  from  the  head  post-office  in  a  French 
border  town.  I  proposed  to  send  it  by  registered  book-post  at 
third-class  rates,  as  I  had  every  right  to  do.  The  clerk  demurred, 
and  called  in  the  controleur,  sl  sort  of  first  mate  of  a  French  post- 
office,  who  glanced  at  the  proofs,  saw  corrections  made  in  hand- 
writing, and  said  I  should  have  to  pay  first-class  rates,  the  differ- 
ence being  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  He  was  an  austere  and 
fidgety  person  who  would  not  listen  to  any  appeal — no  doubt  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  proof-sheet  in  all  his  life ;  so  I  went 
back  to  my  hotel,  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  postal  regulations,  re- 
turned to  the  post-office,  looked  up  the  head  mogul,  and  fought 
the  battle  out  with  him  to  a  successful  issue.  By  this  time  the 
morning  had  gone. 

Now,  the  point  is  that  I  needed  that  morning  for  something 
more  important  than  a  collision  with  the  impenetrable  stupidity 
of  a  bureaucracy.  I  needed  it  for  urgent  work  that  could  not  be 
delayed.  Hence,  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  people  around,  I 
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should  have  dealt  with  that  controleur  American  fashion  by 
quietly  slipping  him  a  few  francs,  and  then  gone  away  to  resume 
my  work  in  peace ;  nor  would  my  conscience  have  been  disturbed 
by  that  easy  way  of  settling  the  matter.  Yet  I  suppose  that  bri- 
bery is  as  serious  a  matter  in  French  law  as  in  ours.  I  could  of 
course  have  yielded  to  the  extortion  and  paid  first-class  postage, 
but  that  did  not  suit  me.  With  me  it  was  a  case  of  millions  for 
baksheesh,  but  not  one  sou  for  bureaucracy.  Besides,  the  whole 
question  of  resistance  or  submission  to  the  incursions  of  any 
bureaucracy  comes  in  here.  If  one  does  not  oppose  them  some- 
how, they  increase  and  multiply  beyond  endurance.  If  one  op- 
poses them  personally,  it  is  a  ruinous  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  sound  instinct  which  tells  the  average  man  that 
to  exist  at  all  comfortably  under  a  bureaucracy  and  get  anything 
done,  he  must  on  occasions  walk  after  the  counsels  of  the  un- 
godly and  stand  in  the  way  of  sinners. 

I  remember  a  story,  which  may  be  apocryphal,  told  of  Godkin, 
the  redoubtable  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thirty 
years  ago.  On  his  way  home  one  evening  he  was  met  at  his  door 
by  a  policeman  with  some  sort  of  official  notice  that  something 
was  wrong  with  his  frontage;  either  the  snow  was  not  cleared 
according  to  rule,  or  the  ash-barrels  were  out  of  place — some 
small  matter  like  that.  Instead  of  fooling  away  a  couple  of  days 
over  red  tape,  or  perhaps  appearing  in  court  to  answer  for  vio- 
lating an  ordinance,  Godkin  cleared  up  the  matter  on  the  spot  by 
making  two  crimes  out  of  one ;  he  gave  the  policeman  ten  dollars, 
promised  it  should  not  happen  again,  and  told  him  to  forget  it. 
Godkin  was  then  engaged  in  a  great  newspaper  campaign  against 
municipal  corruption,  so  when  the  story  got  around,  as  it  some- 
how did,  there  was  a  great  laugh  over  it.  Yet  according  to  the 
average  man's  instinct,  that  was  the  only  sensible  way  to  settle 
the  matter.  Godkin  saved  himself  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and 
so  was  satisfied.  The  policeman  was  satisfied.  The  court  was  one 
trivial  case  short  on  its  crowded  docket.  The  public,  in  whose 
interest  the  ordinance  was  framed,  was  satisfied  because  Godkin 
straightened  up  his  ash-barrels.  The  only  thing  left  unsatisfied 
was  the  interesting  abstraction  known  as  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  between  Godkin  and  the  policeman, 
the  majesty  of  the  law  came  off  badly.  But  the  average  man 
usually  cannot  quite  settle  with  himself  just  what  the  majesty  of 
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the  law  amounts  to.  And  yet  the  average  man,  confirmed  and  in- 
veterate statute-buster  though  he  be,  is  law-abiding;  he  is  well- 
meaning  and  decent,  though  from  the  tone  adopted  by  our  moral 
monitors  one  might  not  suspect  it.  Show  him  a  law  that  is  really 
a  law,  something  that  measurably  reflects  the  common  conscience 
of  mankind,  and  he  is  quite  likely  to  obey  it. 

But  a  bureaucracy  will  not  meet  the  public  half  way.  Official- 
ism, as  Herbert  Spencer  pointed  out  years  ago,  is  interested 
chiefly  in  strengthening  itself,  digging  itself  farther  and  farther 
in,  and  multiplying  its  encroachments  on  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
consciences  of  the  individual  citizen.  Anything  like  taking  the 
public  into  its  confidence  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  this,  and 
cannot  be  done.  Therefore,  in  their  comment  on  our  lawlessness 
our  official  servants  do  not  define,  do  not  explain,  do  not  reason: 
they  merely  tell  us. 

The  instinct  which  warns  us  against  this  tendency  of  official- 
ism is  wholly  sound.  It  testifies  that  this  tendency  should  be  re- 
sisted. A  bureaucracy  should  be  put  in  its  place  and  kept  there. 
The  individual,  acting  alone,  cannot  do  this.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
ward  off  from  himself  the  evil  incidence  of  officialism  as  best  and 
as  often  as  he  may ;  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  this  is  through 
an  occasional  discriminating  exercise  of  "lawlessness." 

IV 

So  much  for  the  individual.  Now,  how  can  society  collectively 
best  withstand  progressive  incursions  of  officialism  and  keep  a 
bureaucracy  in  its  place.  We  are  told,  rightly  enough,  that  the 
first  thing,  the  indispensable  thing,  is  strict  attention.  Without 
this  nothing  can  be  done.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  represent- 
ing our  Government  in  Paris,  he  wrote  Edward  Carrington  that 
"if  once  the  people  become  inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,  you 
and  I  and  Congress  and  Assemblies,  judges  and  governors,  shall 
all  become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general  nature, 
in  spite  of  individual  exceptions."  We  have  a  saying  which  has 
degenerated  into  a  kind  of  cliche,  but  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  The  mass  of  our  public  is 
supposed  to  fail  in  this  vigilance  and  to  have  become  extremely 
"inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,"  except  around  election  time 
when  the  general  interest  bears  something  of  a  sporting  charac- 
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ter,  hardly  to  be  called  very  serious.  This  count  against  our  peo- 
ple is  probably  true,  but  I  do  not  make  a  point  of  it.  I  mention 
this  commonplace  only  to  bring  in  a  question  to  which  it  gives 
rise. 

Mere  vigilance  is  worth  very  little  unless  the  way  is  open  for 
immediate  and  appropriate  action  upon  the  delinquency  that 
vigilance  discovers.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  vigilance  against  the 
encroachments  of  officialism  under  a  political  system  which  by 
its  fundamental  organization  makes  such  action  impossible? 
Here  again  the  average  man's  instinct  which  prompts  him  to  ab- 
stain from  any  political  interest,  unless  for  purposes  of  profit, 
seems  to  me  a  sound  one.  The  utmost  that  our  federal  system 
permits  is  to  sack  a  handful  of  job  holders  at  the  end  of  four 
years  or  seven  years;  under  the  system  in  other  countries  they 
can  be  turned  out  at  any  time  and  without  notice.  Some  of  our 
worst  habitual  offenders  against  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  indeed,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  irremovable. 
They  may  be  impeached,  but  as  far  back  as  Jefferson's  time,  im- 
peachment, as  he  said,  was  "not  even  a  scarecrow";  and  we  all 
know  it  is  no  more  than  that  now.  But  turning  a  few  job  holders 
out  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term  does  nothing  against  bureaucracy 
and  officialism  or  against  their  tendencies ;  these  go  on  under  the 
next  regime  of  job  holders  just  as  they  did  under  the  last.  Mean- 
while, too,  there  is  no  competent  mode  of  reprehension  that 
society  can  collectively  apply  to  a  job  holder  for  any  insult  to  the 
people's  dignity  or  any  injury  to  their  sovereignty.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  none  unless  society,  like  the  individual,  has  recourse  to 
lawlessness. 

Collective  lawlessness  interested  Mr.  Jefferson  and  gained  his 
calm  and  rather  naive  approval.  "I  like  a  little  rebellion  now  and 
then,"  he  wrote  one  correspondent,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Shays' 
Rebellion  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  country  would  never  go 
twenty  years  without  one  like  it.  Shays  and  his  malcontents  were 
not  altogether  wrong,  he  thought,  but  even  if  they  were,  the  re- 
bellion was  probably  a  good  thing  on  general  principles.  It  showed 
that  the  people  were  alive  to  public  concerns,  and  it  also  kept 
the  ear  of  the  job  holder  open  to  his  master's  voice.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  Founding  Fathers  to  say  that  being  human, 
they  were  not  omniscient  in  their  foresight.  Whatever  their  in- 
tentions may  have  been,  they  did  actually  construct  a  political 
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system  that  puts  officialism  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedial  or 
punitive  collective  action  except  violence;  and  Jefferson  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  it. 

While  I  am  entirely  of  Jefferson's  mind  in  this  matter,  I  am 
not  now  counselling  a  rebellion  on  any  particular  issue,  or  even 
counselling  rebellion  at  all.  When  the  official  hue  and  cry  about 
"lawlessness"  started,  it  led  me  to  contemplate  the  cancer  of  offi- 
cialism in  our  body  politic,  and  to  wonder  what  could  be  done 
about  it,  first  by  the  individual,  and  second,  by  society  collec- 
tively; and  I  cannot  see  but  that  in  both  cases  ''lawlessness"  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  check  its  inroads. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  particularly  about  the  general  issues 
arising  out  of  prohibition,  but  one  special  issue  serves  very  well 
just  here  for  purposes  of  illustration.  I  remember  my  indigna- 
tion and  sense  of  outrage  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  State 
option,  when  some  officers  of  a  prohibition  State  boarded  a  train 
and  cut  open  the  suit-case  of  an  innocent  through-passenger,  to 
search  it  for  liquor.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  officialism  had 
reached  its  limit  of  affront  to  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the 
public.  Federal  agents  now,  however,  seem  embarked  on  the  pol- 
icy— under  instructions,  mind  you,  set  forth  by  officialism — of 
first  shooting  the  suspect  out  of  hand  and  searching  his  property 
afterwards.  In  a  newspaper  to-day  I  see  an  estimate  that  these 
murders  run  to  an  average  of  one  every  three  days. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  what  recourse  has  the  com- 
munity? These  assassinations  are  an  immediate  concern  of  the 
community,  and  are  acutely  felt  to  be  such,  since  no  innocent 
person  can  know  when  and  under  what  circumstances  he  or  she 
will  be  a  victim.  The  community  is  as  much  concerned  as  it  would 
be  with  any  other  mode  of  brigandage.  But,  in  the  premises,  just 
what  can  it  do? 

The  immediate  agents  can  be  indicted  and  tried;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  this  hardly  suits  the  average  sense  of  justice.  These 
men  are  acting  under  orders  and  are  responsible  to  their  su- 
periors. In  the  second  place,  officialism  is  all  on  their  side,  and 
the  trial  results  in  a  formal  vindication  of  officialism  and  not  in 
actual  justice.  As  for  implicating  their  superiors  in  the  issue,  the 
thing  is  clearly  impossible;  the  attempt  would  result  only  in  a 
more  spectacular  vindication  of  officialism. 

What  then?  Well,  it  is  possible  that  the  community  thus  out- 
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raged  might  spread  the  contagion  of  its  dissent  largely  through 
the  country.  In  that  case  it  is  again  possible  that  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  years  we  might  retire  a  president  to  private  life,  and 
bounce  out  a  camorra  of  senators,  congressmen,  and  such.  But 
this  measure  seems  almost  ludicrously  inadequate  and  superficial 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  effort  and  expense  involved 
in  bringing  it  about.  When  it  is  done,  what  has  the  country  got? 
What  has  it  ever  got  from  this  procedure  ?  Besides,  four  years  or 
seven  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the  popular  will  to  become 
operative.  Whether  regarded  as  a  measure  of  retributive  justice 
or  as  rebuke  to  officialism,  this  procedure  seems  alike  incom- 
petent, and  I  believe  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  people  re- 
gards it  with  extreme  dissatisfaction.  Yet  I  know  of  no  other 
that  can  be  either  conceived  or  applied  within  the  limits  of  a 
strict  legality. 

V 

Although  an  American  citizen,  I  live  much  abroad  among  a 
people  who  have  their  own  faults  and  shortcomings,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  and  some  considerable  virtues.  One  of  their  virtues  is  an 
amazingly  quick,  passionate,  almost  vindictive  resentment  and 
resistance  against  the  incursions  of  officialism.  Individually  and 
collectively  they  know  their  rights  and  are  most  jealous  of  them ; 
otherwise  in  all  their  private  relations,  they  are  the  most  tolerant 
people  that  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among.  Both  these 
traits  seem  largely  to  have  been  born  in  them,  and  the  course  of 
their  national  history  has  accidentally  been  such  as  to  foster  both 
of  them  very  powerfully.  For  years  I  have  watched  the  continu- 
ous come-out  of  these  traits  with  a  fascinated  interest. 

Officialism,  in  a  word,  is  restricted  to  a  degree  inconceivable  by 
an  American ;  and  it  is  restricted  by  the  one  thing  I  know  of  that 
can  restrict  it,  which  is  fear.  Not  fear  of  losing  a  job,  but  fear  of 
losing  continuity  of  the  spinal  column.  Every  official  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  carries  on  under  just  that  wholesome  ap- 
prehension. He  knows  what  he  may  do  and  may  not  do ;  bureau- 
cracy knows  how  far  it  may  go,  and  what  will  happen  if  it  goes 
farther ;  and  any  motion,  even  the  slightest,  towards  overstepping 
the  line  brings  out  a  prompt  reminder.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had 
had  large  experience  in  municipal  government  in  America,  once 
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told  the  Mayor  of  the  European  city  I  live  in  that  he  ought  to 
turn  a  certain  crowded  thoroughfare  into  a  one-way  street.  The 
mayor  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "If  I  did  that  there  would  be 
a  revolution ! "  He  was  right.  That  street  is  a  one-way  street  now, 
but  making  it  so  was  a  matter  of  twelve  years.  The  progress  of  a 
general  traffic-control  has  been  very  slow  and  circumspect,  al- 
most block  by  block,  with  the  people  watching  every  move  to 
decide  whether  it  meant  something  really  for  their  convenience 
or  was  a  mere  bureaucratic  gesture.  Whatever  failings  a  critic 
might  observe  in  this  people's  type  of  civilization,  it  has  certainly 
realized  all  the  advantages  that  come  from  never  being  "inatten- 
tive to  the  public  affairs." 

Consequently  the  outrages  committed  by  officialism  in  America 
against  the  dignity  and  liberties  of  the  public  could  no  more  take 
place  here  than  they  could  take  place  in  heaven.  Supposing  the 
impossible,  let  us  suppose  that  a  woman  was  shot  here  under  cir- 
cumstances like  those  of  the  prohibitionist  raid  on  a  private 
domicile  in  Illinois  a  few  months  ago.  What  would  happen  is  that 
the  political  equivalents  of  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr.  Lowman  would 
be  immediately  eliminated.  The  people  would  waste  no  time  on 
the  actual  raiders ;  their  sound  political  instinct  would  lead  them 
straight  to  the  persons  responsible.  But  nothing  like  this  is  ever 
necessary,  because  the  people  watch  their  job  holders  like  cats 
and  are  always  ready  with  some  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple obsta  principiis  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great.  Nothing 
seems  too  small  and  trivial  for  them  to  resent,  and  on  occasion 
the  concern  of  the  individual  instantly  becomes  the  concern  of  the 
community. 

Some  months  ago,  for  instance,  the  Communists  had  been  an- 
noying the  Socialists  by  organizing  a  series  of  petty  strikes ;  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  that  I  live  in  put  out  a  proclamation  one 
morning  prohibiting  all  public  meetings  and  street-processions. 
The  Socialists  are  politically  very  strong  here,  and  the  Mayor 
evidently  had  counted  on  this  to  enable  him  to  "get  by"  with  this 
proclamation  so  manifestly  aimed  at  the  weak  Communist  fac- 
tion. But  the  prohibition  lasted  just  four  days.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day  there  was  another  proclamation  posted  on  the  dead- 
walls,  saying  it  was  all  off.  Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  as 
many  parades  and  assemblages  as  usual,  with  the  police  main- 
taining a  benevolent  neutrality.  Undoubtedly  what  happened  was 
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that  about  the  second  day,  people  of  every  political  stripe  began 
to  drop  into  the  Mayor's  office  to  tell  him  that  while  he  was  all 
right  as  far  as  he  went,  they  were  noticing  that  the  boys  seemed 
to  be  getting  sort  of  restless,  and  they  were  afraid  the  future 
looked  a  little  dark  for  him  unless  he  brisked  up  and  did  some- 
thing. 

Some  time  ago  I  watched  a  street  fete  in  the  poorest  quarter  of 
town  until  long  after  midnight,  when  two  men  started  at  fisti- 
cuffs in  the  middle  of  a  side  street.  A  couple  of  policemen  hap- 
pened along,  and  for  some  reason  one  of  them  tried  to  interfere. 
The  men  stopped  fighting  just  long  enough  to  set  on  the  police- 
man, sent  him  spinning  on  his  head  ten  feet  away,  and  then  at 
once  resumed  business.  They  were  quite  within  their  rights,  and 
they  knew  it.  They  were  not  blocking  traffic,  for  there  was  none ; 
not  disturbing  anyone,  for  they  were  not  noisy ;  not  discommod- 
ing or  injuring  anyone,  for  what  few  people  were  around  were  on 
the  sidewalk.  These  men  were  very  poor  and  shabby ;  in  America 
they  would  have  had  no  chance  at  all.  They  would  have  been 
clubbed  half  to  death  and  then  probably  "run  in"  on  a  charge  of 
resisting  an  officer;  and  the  bystanders  would  have  let  it  go  at 
that.  Here,  however,  the  incident  ended  when  the  policeman  got 
up,  brushed  himself  off,  and  rejoined  his  companion,  who  mean- 
while had  not  stirred.  If  he  had  made  an  issue  of  it,  he  would 
have  had  to  take  on  the  whole  population  of  the  district,  because, 
as  I  say,  by  every  rule  of  reason  and  sense,  he  was  "in  wrong."  If 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  been  in  any  way  justified  by  reason  and 
sense,  the  populace  would  have  been  just  as  strongly  on  his  side, 
as  I  have  often  seen  it  happen. 

So  it  is  not  only  in  municipal  or  local  affairs,  but  in  national 
affairs ;  this  spirit  predominates  everywhere.  About  two  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  demonstration  in  a  northeastern  province  of 
the  country;  thousands  of  people  marched  all  day,  with  brass 
bands,  and  speechmaking  of  a  most  inflammatory  type.  The 
manifestation  was  headed  by  two  canons  of  the  cathedral  and 
six  university  professors.  They  marched  under  a  foreign  flag,  ad- 
vocating the  annexation  of  the  province  by  a  neighboring  coun- 
try. Well,  by  modern  American  standards,  this  was  sedition  of 
the  most  flagrant  type,  but  nothing  happened.  The  military  were 
not  called  out,  the  ringleaders  were  not  railroaded  to  Atlanta  or 
maimed  on  the  spot  by  the  police ;  nothing  at  all  was  done  about 
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it.  After  all,  if  those  people  felt  that  way,  they  had  every  right 
to  speak  up  about  it.  If  they  could  get  enough  people  in  the 
province  to  feel  the  same  way,  and  the  neighboring  country  was 
content  they  had  every  right  to  obtain  annexation.  The  right  of 
secession  is  inalienable.  'When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  necessary,  etc." — how  many  times  we  have  heard  these 
noble  words !  But  over  here  they  really  believe  it  and  are  ready  to 
back  up  their  belief,  not  only  with  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  but  with  the  leg  of  a  chair  or  whatever  first 
comes  handy.  In  this  instance  the  demonstrators  could  not  make 
enough  people  feel  their  way  to  carry  the  issue;  but  they  had 
absolute  and  unlimited  freedom  to  try,  and  so  they  were  satisfied. 

VI 

The  general  doctrine  that  I  am  describing  may  be  disparaged 
as  terrorism ;  indeed,  it  may  be  very  fairly  called  terrorism,  pro- 
vided one  very  important  condition  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  as  true, 
I  believe,  as  ever  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  it  was,  that  the  only 
way  the  incursions  of  officialism  can  be  withstood  is  by  keeping 
the  officials  in  a  state  of  constant  fear — not  fear  for  their  jobs, 
but  for  their  skins.  I  say,  constant  fear,  not  intermittent  or  oc- 
casional fear.  If  this  be  done,  as  it  is  in  the  country  where  I  live, 
there  are  never  any  terroristic  consequences,  for  things  simply 
never  get  that  far.  The  people  among  whom  I  live  keep  them- 
selves continually  framed  up  to  hang  somebody,  no  matter  whom, 
from  the  head  of  the  general  government  to  the  policeman  on  the 
beat.  Officialism  is  constantly  aware  of  this,  and  consequently 
no  one  is  ever  hanged.  I  never  witnessed  or  heard  of  a  single  in- 
cident where  a  few  well-chosen  words  did  not  immediately  and 
satisfactorily  produce  results.  The  officials  know  the  disposition 
of  the  people,  know  it  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  never  trifle 
with  it.  Only  where  the  disposition  of  a  people  is  either  com- 
plaisant or  ^'inattentive,"  or  both,  can  officialism  make  any  head- 
way against  their  liberties. 

After  all,  the  thing  stands  to  reason  as  well  as  to  such  experi- 
ence as  is  furnished  by  the  country  where  I  live.  Suppose  Mr. 
Whalen  knew  to  an  absolute  certainty  that  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  police  had  confiscated  private  medical  records  the 
citizenry  would  descend  upon  his  office,  would  that  peculiarly 
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odious  and  outrageous  raid  on  Mrs.  Sanger's  clinic  have  taken 
place?  Never.  Would  a  single  prohibitionist  assassination  ever 
take  place  if  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr.  Lowman  knew  to  a  certainty 
that  the  day  when  it  happened  would  be  their  official  last  ?  Never. 
Matters  would  never  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  such  a 
thing.  I  am  not  contemplating  occasional  and  sporadic  outbursts 
of  mob-rage  caused  by  some  exceptionally  flagrant  demarche  of 
a  bureaucracy.  Officialism  has  no  fear  of  those,  for  it  can  deal 
with  them.  I  am  speaking  of  a  steady,  considered  and  highly  sen- 
sitive spirit  of  repression,  which  by  coming  out  with  promptness 
and  force  against  the  feeblest  beginnings  of  officialism's  attempts 
against  the  public's  welfare  and  dignity,  never  needs  be  called  on 
to  resist  any  of  its  more  daring  and  flagitious  enterprises. 

I  see  no  conclusion  but  that  Jeffersonian  "lawlessness"  affords 
communal  rights  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  their  only  recourse  against  officialism.  Jefferson 
seems  to  have  thought  so,  and  I  see  no  way  whereby  one  can 
think  otherwise.  Moreover,  for  the  community  as  well  as  the 
individual,  the  determination  and  delimitation  of  "lawlessness" 
runs  straight  back  to  the  fundamental  question.  What  is  Law  ? 

Americans,  searching  for  available  recourse  in  what  seems  to 
me  a  most  trying  and  humiliating  situation,  might  well  broach 
this  fundamental  question  and  demand  a  plain  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  it ;  and  demand  especially  that  it  be  discussed  by  those 
who  now  so  lightly  undertake  to  reprehend  them  for  their  law- 
lessness. 

J.  Define  law. 

2.  How  does  one's  private  judgment  conflict  with  law? 

3.  What  is  bureaucracy? 

4.  How  can  a  society  protect  itself  from  officialism  ? 

5.  How  does  America  compare  in  its  tolerance  of  officialism  to 

European  countries? 
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F.  J.  Schlink  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  where  he  worked  with  Stuart  Chase,  with 
whom  he  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  Your 
Money's  Worth.  Mr.  Schlink  is  now  associated  with  Consumers' 
Research,  Inc.,  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  task  of  enlight- 
ening its  subscribers  as  to  the  real  merits  of  advertised  foods, 
beauty  aids,  oils,  paints,  household  devices,  etc. 

Although  the  American  buying  public  has  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  being  humbugged  and  hoodwinked  that  it  takes  many 
forms  of  chicane  in  its  stride  as  hazards  necessarily  present  in 
any  encounter  with  industry,  it  has  yet  preserved  a  touching  faith 
in  the  disinterestedness  of  a  number  of  abstract  authorities. 
Among  these  is  science — and  if  science  in  industry  has  had  its 
scattering  doubters,  science  in  government  has  been  regarded  as 
pretty  well  above  suspicion.  The  new  development  of  the  ideals 
of  the  functioning  of  government  in  the  era  of  Harding,  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover  has  accustomed  everyone  to  the  use  of  government 
as  a  means  to  clear  all  roads  to  larger  and  quicker  profits  for  the 
business  man  and  to  condition  the  consumer  to  a  more  willing 
and  open-handed  acceptance  of  whatever  is  offered  for  sale;  but 
always  the  myth  has  persisted  that  Science  and  Research,  with 
capital  letters,  were  incorruptible  and  unpurchasable,  that  they 
must  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  and  everywhere,  serve  the 
common  weal. 

Probably  more  has  happened  to  wreck  the  aloof  and  impartial 
quality  of  the  scientific  and  regulatory  bureaus  of  the  government 
under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover,  first  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  then  as  President,  than  in  all  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  such  institutions  as  the  Bureaus  of  Standards,  Mines, 
Public  Health,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hoover  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  extended  a  much-feared  influence  into 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  parts  of  the  federal 

From  The  Nation,  November  ii,  1931.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and 
of  the  author. 
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service  amounting  in  a  number  of  cases  even  to  pressure  for  dis- 
missal of  men  who  dared  oppose  his  poHcies  on  interdepartmental 
questions  and  in  jurisdictional  conflicts.  The  direction  of  many 
federal  bureaus  has  in  late  years  been  assigned  to  men  of  such 
temper  that  the  departments  have  been  little  more  than  handy 
consulting  or  guidance  services  to  business  enterprise,  organized 
to  serve  when  needed  in  another  more  useful  way — ^by  lending 
the  prestige  of  the  research  facilities  of  the  government  to  an 
essential  promotion  or  sales-making  activity  of  business  interests. 

The  whole  system  of  unrestrained  diversion  of  governmental 
activity  to  business  ends  flows  from  an  engagingly  simple  system 
of  economic  ideas  held  by  both  political  parties.  This  may  be 
called  the  "natural  distribution  of  benefits"  or  "shower  of  eco- 
nomic grace"  theory  of  political  economy.  In  its  essence  it  is  that 
whatever  government  does  in  the  way  of  technical  or  administra- 
tive service  for  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  or  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  automatically  and  irresistibly  appears, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  proper  time  for  flow  and  seepage  and  the 
operation  of  intercorporate  competition  (if  and  when  there  is 
any),  as  a  corresponding  and  equal  or  somewhat  enlarged  eco- 
nomic boon  upon  the  lap  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  Wheeler 
Springs,  California.  That  no  one  knows  just  how  a  capitalistic 
economy  operates  as  to  its  interlinkages,  flows,  and  seepages,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  important  aspects,  is  no  bar  to  the  wide  ac- 
ceptance of  this  Adam  Smith-Herbert  Hoover  doctrine  by  all  but 
a  scattered  few  in  federal  office. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  in  the  Hoover  epoch  is  styled  "a  department  of 
service  to  the  American  business  man."  It  is  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  a  large  part  of  the  bureau's  services  and  plant  should 
now  be  given  over  to  the  studies  and  experiments  of  ninety-six 
research  associates,  employed  and  paid  by  thirty-nine  business 
interests,  mostly  trade  associations  but  in  a  few  cases  individual 
firms  like  the  Johns-Manville  Corporation  (makers  of  heat  insula- 
tion) and  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons  (famous  for  shaving  creams, 
tooth  paste,  and  milk  of  magnesia).  The  growth  of  the  research- 
associate  plan  has  aided  in  bringing  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  bureau's  work  for  theoretical  and  applied  science,  and  the 
devotion  of  what  was  once  a  distinguished  research  institution  to 
the  direct  service  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  with  a  fair 
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background  of  investigation  for  the  prohibition-enforcement 
agents,  the  secret  service,  the  navy,  the  customs,  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  government  itself.  Skipping  over  a  few  items 
covering  metrology  and  physical  constants — on  which  the  bureau 
must  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  order  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  its  more  practical  work  for  industry — and  work  on 
specifications  and  tests  for  other  government  services,  we  find 
t3^ically  such  projects  as  the  following :  research  on  blistering  of 
vitreous  enamels  on  cast  iron  (to  correct  a  manufacturing  diffi- 
culty of  twenty-five  years'  standing  in  the  bathtub  trade)  ;  craz- 
ing of  semi-porcelain  dinnerware  and  cutlery-marking  of  china- 
ware  (practically  all  the  solid  research  done  to  facilitate  ceramic 
manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  done  by  the  bureau  and  by 
tax-supported  State  universities  such  as  that  of  Ohio) ;  measure- 
ment of  high  electrical  voltages  and  large  currents  (exceedingly 
important  *to  the  electric-power  industry) ;  underground  corro- 
sion of  pipe  (two- thirds  of  the  immediate  but  not  the  real  cost  is 
paid  by  the  gas  association,  the  petroleum  association,  and  a  few 
individual  manufacturers) ;  hotel  gas  ranges  (a  limited  amount 
of  work  was  done  on  domestic  ranges,  to  help  government  institu- 
tions, such  as  hospitals  and  barracks,  but  not  ultimate  consumers 
in  selection  of  such  equipment) ;  corrosion  of  gas-oven  linings 
(results  submitted  to  the  gas  association,  which  paid  for  the  job 
in  part) ;  certification  of  master  measuring  gauges  (for  the  petro- 
leum association  and  for  automobile  manufacturers). 

There  are  cases  even  where  the  bureau's  uniquely  equipped 
instrument  shop  has  been  employed  in  making,  at  the  bare  cost 
of  labor  and  material,  fine  measuring  devices  which  a  manufac- 
turer could  not  produce  economically  or  buy  elsewhere  with  suf- 
ficient precision  for  his  factory's  needs.  The  plant,  personnel-,  and 
equipment,  fitted  beyond  all  similar  institutions  in  the  world  for 
difficult,  elaborate  investigations  into  the  properties  of  materials 
and  instruments  of  measure  useful  to  the  population  as  con- 
sumers, are  being  applied  to  the  simplification  and  standardiza- 
tion of  wrapping  twine  and  packing  boxes  representing  a  minor 
expenditure  of  the  department-store  trade,  a  trade  with  income 
and  profits  and  a  spirit  of  rugged  self-help  such  that  it  should 
need  no  aid  from  government  in  solving  its  necktie-box  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bureau's  work  in  certain  other  fields  in- 
volving precise  measurement,  for  which  it  is  alone  equipped  in 
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America  to  do  work  of  the  necessary  precision,  is  so  tied  up  with 
delay,  red  tape,  and  breakage  of  valuable  apparatus  sent  in  for 
test  that  a  movement  has  been  started  by  an  important  industry 
to  send  such  items  from  its  American  manufacturers  to  a  govern- 
ment laboratory  in  Germany,  where  they  may  be  handled  and 
certified  more  quickly  and  returned  with  less  breakage,  in  spite 
of  the  two  trips  across  the  sea. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  any  government  officer 
should  assume  that  commercial  and  industrial  competition  will 
assure  the  production  of  consumers'  goods  of  a  high  standard 
when  government  departments  buy  huge  supplies  of  writing  ink 
each  year,  and  not  a  quart  of  the  same  high  grade  of  ink  appears 
in  any  market  to  which  ultimate  consumers  have  access.  Here  we 
see  a  simple  test  of  the  working  of  the  Hoover  formula.  This 
type  of  ink  has  been  known  since  the  eleventh  century.  Scientific 
research  on  it  dates  from  1748.  A  superior  standardized  grade  has 
been  produced  for  governmental  use  in  America  and  Europe  since 
1890 ;  yet  if  a  poet  or  a  lawyer  needs  some  for  his  own  work  be- 
cause a  part  of  what  he  writes  should  be  readable  fifty  years 
hence,  the  only  sure  way  in  1931  is  to  have  the  ink  compounded 
to  the  published  formula  by  a  druggist.  Evidently  the  benefits 
may  or  may  not  seep,  and  competition  may  or  may  not  effectively 
diffuse  the  technical  arts  and  superior  skills  of  a  trade.  Work  on 
such  important  goods  is  valuable,  but  it  is  absurd  that  the  find- 
ings in  terms  of  the  products  actually  on  the  market  should  be 
suppressed  (except  to  the  extent  that  the  data  are  used  to  guide 
a  limited  proportion  of  the  government's  own  purchases). 

The  government's  argument  against  free  release  of  data  of  in- 
terest to  consumers  is  that  economic  matters  and  the  economic 
effects  of  its  studies  are  outside  its  proper  concern.  Yet  the  bu- 
*eau  finds  no  inconsistency  in  conducting,  but  not  publishing,  com- 
petent researches  into  the  telephone  rate  structure  and  kinds  and 
quality  of  service,  or  in  developing  for  the  State  of  Connecticut 
a  purely  economic  analysis  providing  a  scientific  basis  of  taxation 
for  motor  vehicles.  But  there  is  no  help  for  the  consuming  public 
on  radio  sets,  or  gasoline,  or  automobile  oil,  or  writing  paper,  or 
living-room  rugs  corresponding  to  the  costly  and  extensive  work 
done  by  the  government  for  manufacturers  on  exactly  the  same 
aspects  of  the  same  subjects. 

Another  agency  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  represents  a 
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different  and  perhaps  equally  dangerous  trend.  A  private  enter- 
prise, the  National  Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  (note  the 
word  utilization),  is  a  device  established  as  a  combination  re- 
search and  publicity  project  to  promote  the  sale  of  lumber  and  in 
this  and  other  ways  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  lumber  trade. 
Association  with  a  government  department  naturally  increases 
the  prestige  of  what  the  "committee"  will  say,  and  such  prestige 
gets  the  ''committee's"  views  about  nature's  priceless  boon  of 
yellow-pine  flooring  into  papers  and  magazines  as  Department 
of  Commerce  publicity  which  will  be  believed  instead  of  as  adver- 
tising which  will  be  discounted.  Said  an  officer  of  the  committee : 
"They  [the  lumber  trade]  found  that  trade  propaganda  was  ef- 
fective to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  did  not  carry  their  story  to  the 
people  with  sufficient  force.  They  needed  the  backing  of  an  im- 
partial committee  reinforced  by  governmental  authority  to  get 
over  their  story."  Exactly.  With  the  success  of  the  lumber  trade 
in  this  endeavor,  other  national  industries  will  find  means  to 
publish  their  private  advertising  as  government  bulletins.  The 
canning  trade  has  had  remarkable  success  in  this  same  way  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Says  an  official  Department  of 
Agriculture  publicity  story:  "American  canners  are  almost  uni- 
versally committed  to  a  policy  of  giving  the  consumer  an  honest 
product  conforming  to  every  reasonable  regulation,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  because  it  is  the  best  business 
policy."  The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  found  great  help  to  trade 
in  a  National  Cotton  Week,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Increasing  the  number  of  outlets  for 
cotton  is  likewise  the  object  of  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  is  a  compila- 
tion of  "suggestive,  informative,  and  helpful  aid  to  the  vaca- 
tioner, bringing  out  how  cotton  can  make  the  vacation  more 
successful."  This  work  of  sales  research  is  offered  as  a  free  pub- 
lication and  will  thus  be  in  heavier  demand  than  honest  publica- 
tions which  must  be  bought  by  the  taxpayer  because  they  do  not 
help  a  trade  to  sell  him  something. 

The  worst  aspect  of  these  governmental  activities  is  not  in  the 
purely  promotional  enterprises,  but  in  the  twisted  scholarship 
and  coolly  planned  misdirection  of  public  information.  Until 
recent  years  an  Act  of  Congress  prohibited  a  government  bureau's 
receiving  either  goods  or  services  free  from  anyone,  and  the  rea- 
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soning  behind  this  enactment  was  both  sound  and  of  practical 
importance.  It  was  clear  that  the  manufacturer  who  gives  a  gov- 
ernment officer  or  bureau  free  goods  or  grants  of  money  for  appa- 
ratus and  staff  has,  or  will  shortly  seek,  an  inside  track  in  the 
way  of  special  favors,  advance  information  on  new  developments, 
opportunities  to  correct  what  his  special  interests  would  make 
him  regard  as  errors  or  possible  misunderstandings  in  forthcom- 
ing publications.  Such  advance  censorship  was  applied  by  meat- 
and  fruit-packing  interests  on  at  least  two  publications  prepared 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  public  was  later  allowed 
access  to  those  parts  of  the  publication  that  were  permitted  to  be 
printed. 

Commercial  methanol  is  synthetic  wood  alcohol,  a  deadly  poi- 
son. In  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance was  practically  given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  It  was  not  a 
coincidence  that  the  entire  direct  cost  of  the  investigation  carried 
out  by  able  scientists  in  a  government  bureau  was  paid  for  by 
three  powerful  companies  interested  in  the  production  and  freest 
possible  public  sale  of  methanol.  Costs  of  research  plant  and 
overhead  staff  are  in  such  cases  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  gen- 
erally. As  is  usual  in  cases  where  special  reports  are  paid  for  in 
this  way  by  commercial  interests,  and  in  many  cases  where  the 
work  is  paid  for  entirely  out  of  taxes,  the  whole  study  was  re- 
ferred to  the  interested  commercial  companies  before  the  public 
had  any  opportunity  to  examine  the  unmodified  findings.  There 
was  already  ample  reason  for  bias  in  those  findings.  There  was  no 
likelihood  that  after  being  doctored  by  the  firms  which  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  such  preliminary  review  of  the  findings,  the  pub- 
lished reports  would  insist  upon  the  necessary  safeguards  to  the 
great  number  of  workers  and  members  of  the  community  at  large 
who  would  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  poison.  Such  safe- 
guards, when  required,  put  any  product  at  a  heavy  disadvantage 
compared  with  competing  materials  of  a  less  poisonous  nature. 
Adequate  safeguards  were,  however,  not  required,  for  this  prosti- 
tution of  the  scientific  method  automobile  users  and  painters, 
garage  workers  and  other  tradesmen  who  are  forced  to  use  var- 
nish, shellac,  and  paint-remover  will  pay  with  their  lives  in  a 
few  cases,  and  with  some  part  of  their  health  in  thousands.  Even 
the  conservative  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association^ 
which  usually  defends  governmental  defaults   in  protection  of 
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public  health,  says  of  this  case,  with  respect  to  the  general  hazard 
to  automobilists :  "If  precautions  and  warning  in  regard  to  the 
dangers  of  inhaling  [methanol]  fumes  from  heated  automobile 
radiators  are  not  instituted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
cases  of  blindness  will  result  and  probably  also  fatalities." 

Senator  Copeland  of  New  York  is  a  physician  and  so  pre- 
sumably interested  in  the  public  health.  Yet  he  was  among  those 
who,  by  formal  objection,  without  assignment  of  reasons,  helped 
prevent  action  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution  calling  for  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  the  circumstances  by  which  the  manufacturers 
had  been  able  in  the  methanol  case  to  dictate  their  commercial 
requirements  into  the  findings  of  scientists.  Strange  indeed  that 
New  York's  physician-Senator  should  think  the  public  health  less 
deserving  of  safeguards  than  the  free,  uncensored,  and  unreview- 
able approach  of  corporation  advocates  to  government  technical 
bureaus  and  officers! 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  favored  the  manufacturers  with  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  report  also  in  the  case  of  methyl  chloride,  a 
deadly  poisonous  substance  used  under  high  pressure  in  electric 
refrigerators,  which  has  already  snuffed  out  many  lives  without 
warning.  Using  the  prestige  of  the  government's  report,  which  all 
but  a  small  number  of  persons  would  assume  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  bias,  a  manufacturer  of  this  poison,  by  careful 
selection  of  material  and  suppression  of  unfavorable  findings, 
issued  advertising  which  to  a  non-technical  reader  or  even  to  a 
slightly  credulous  technician  appears  to  prove  that  methyl  chlo- 
ride was  governmentally  and  officially  shown  to  be  a  relatively 
harmless  substance,  and  indeed  the  last  word  in  efficient  and  safe 
refrigerant  gases.  Since  the  government  issued  no  public  condem- 
nation of  this  atrocious  misuse  of  its  data,  as  its  officers  were  in 
all  decency  bound  to  do,  and  as  they  do  not  do  in  these  business- 
like days,  the  scientists  who  reported  the  findings  later  distorted 
by  commercial  interests  functioned  to  all  practical  purposes  as 
silent  partners  in  a  campaign  of  tricky  advertising — and  that  in  a 
field  involving  exceedingly  serious  hazards  to  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens. 

Another  major  default  of  our  government  technical  services 
lies  in  their  failure  to  recommend  laws  obviously  needed  for  the 
protection  of  consumers.  The  consumer's  own  knowledge  of  food 
and  drug  frauds,  for  example,  is  totally  inadequate  to  enable  him 
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to  suggest  the  proper  legal  correction  of  growing  abuses,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  experience  of  fifty  years' 
research  and  special  technical  skill.  The  department  knows  that 
though  the  advertising  may  reek  with  suppressions  and  false- 
hoods, so  long  as  food  and  drug  labels  are  not  specifically  false, 
there  is  no  practical  protection  for  the  victims  of  patent  reme- 
dies for  deafness  or  "debility,"  of  near-antiseptic  mouth  washes, 
excessively  gritty  tooth  pastes,  vitamin-poor  canned  goods,  and 
the  like.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  backward  countries  cut  the 
claws  of  the  patent-medicine  faker  by  requiring  a  full  disclosure 
of  formula  on  the  label,  which  itself  often  suffices  to  check  bla- 
tantly false  claims — but  no  such  proposal  is  heard  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  nor  any  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
legislation  making  false  advertisement  punishable  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  way  as  mislabeling  now  nominally — but 
not  actually — is;  that  is,  by  fine  and  imprisonment  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  In  eight  countries  there  are  provisions  for 
the  suppression  of  fraudulent  patent  medicines  which  in  the 
United  States  have  never  been  officially  proposed  for  administra- 
tive regulations  or  enactment  into  legislation.  So  far  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  food  and  drug  frauds  in  safely  and  profitably  cheating 
the  consumer  is  concerned,  there  might  as  well  be  no  federal  reg- 
ulatory bureau  whatever.  This  has  been  true  ever  since  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bureau  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  scientific  men  and 
given  over  to  a  lawyer-politician  to  whom  the  intricate  technical 
and  economic  problems  are  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  second  offenses  and  some  up  to  the  seventh 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  but  the  severe  penalties  for  second 
and  succeeding  offenses  required  under  the  act  are  never  applied. 
An  even  worse  situation  exists  in  the  practice  of  adulteration, 
which  is  accepted  and  legalized  by  administrative  fiat  or,  more 
simply,  by  administrative  inactivity.  The  French  government 
prohibits  the  use  of  potassium  bromate,  which  is  a  poisonous 
chemical,  in  the  making  of  bread.  The  American  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  not  even  troubled  to  examine  carefully  into 
the  question  but  has  permitted  the  practice  for  years  as  one  of 
the  many  such  adulterations  which  have  the  weight  of  practical 
and  daily  use  by  the  whole  industry  or  a  major  part  of  it.  In  the 
practice  of  the  federal  government,  long-continued  usage  sane- 
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tions  a  practice  sufficiently  to  prevent  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  a  regulatory  bureau. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  the  Bureau  of  Standards  tests  nearly 
2,000  dry  cells  from  about  a  score  of  different  manufacturers  by 
an  elaborate  and  costly  apparatus  specially  designed  by  an  able 
scientist  of  the  bureau.  The  bureau  knows  far  more  about  the 
batteries  manufactured  in  America  than  any  other  agency,  public 
or  private.  Each  manufacturer  receives  free  of  cost  the  full  test 
data  applying  to  his  own  batteries  and  all  the  test  results  on  the 
other  makes  with  the  trade  names  deleted.  The  taxpayer  pays, 
but  business  gets  the  data — and  the  profits. 

Would  it  not  be  a  more  business-like  arrangement,  and  more 
in  the  Hoover  philosophy,  if  the  rugged  chamber-of-commerce 
spirit  of  less-government-in-business  would  provide  an  industry- 
owned  and  industry-supported  testing  laboratory  for  this  work, 
leaving  the  government  free  to  do  essential  work  not  only  for  it- 
self as  a  consumer  but  for  the  millions  of  citizens  who  use  dry  bat- 
teries ?  No  government  bureau  chief  has  been  able  to  explain  why 
nineteen  battery  manufacturers  should  be  entitled  to  more  and 
better  service  from  the  government  than  nineteen  million  door- 
bell and  flashlight  users.  If  the  battery  manufacturers  and  meth- 
anol manufacturers  insist  on  secrecy  and  private  negotiations  and 
advance  examination  of  reports  on  tests  of  their  product,  they 
cannot  honestly  raise  a  word  of  objection  to  an  act  of  Congress 
which  would  prohibit  expenditure  of  public  funds  or  use  of  any 
publicly  owned  plant  and  equipment  for  tests,  investigations,  or 
researches  on  which  the  full  findings  would  not  be  as  freely  open 
to  public  examination  and  questioning  as  the  decisions  of  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court  or  the  record  of  the  ownership  of  a  news- 
paper or  a  suburban  lot. 

Such  legislation  would  be  entirely  proper  and  entirely  consti- 
tutional. The  present  anti-social  and  pro-business  practices  of 
the  departments  are  pure  accretions  of  administrative  judgments, 
made  sometimes  by  technicians,  often  by  simple-minded  bureau- 
crats of  clerical  or  sales-department  background,  in  a  political 
and  economic  field  in  which  such  narrowly  trained  and  short- 
sighted persons  are  exceptionally  devoid  of  qualifications  to  func- 
tion. The  chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  as  little 
qualified  to  lay  down  binding  precedents  on  a  point  enabling  man- 
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ufacturers  to  earn  a  few  million  dollars  in  extra  dividends  and 
costing  the  ultimate  consumer  some  billions  of  dollars  annually  as 
any  geologist,  chemist,  physicist,  engineer,  or  lawyer  ignorant  of 
economic  ideas  and  of  the  cost  of  consumer  ignorance  and  misin- 
formation. Bureau  chiefs  who  believe  that  whatever  scientific  re- 
search one  does  for  a  tooth-paste  manufacturer  is  done  rightly 
at  government  expense,  because  one  so  serves  the  whole  body  of 
taxpayers,  are  simply  unable  to  function  intelligently  in  a  field 
in  which  they  lack  both  special  training  and  social  interest ;  it  is 
such  training  and  interest  alone  which  would  justify  their  being 
intrusted  with  the  final  determination  of  the  rights  of  a  hundred 
million  users  of  goods  as  against  the  commercial  rights  of  a  few 
business  men. 

/.  What  myth  relative  to  Science  and  Research  has  persisted  to 

this  day? 
2.  In  what  way  has  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  under- 

gone  a  change  from  its  original  purpose? 
J.  How  does  the  ink  used  by  our  government  differ  from  that 

which  is  in  your  own  fountain  pen? 

4.  What  warning  did  the  American  Medical  Journal  issue  re- 

garding the  use  of  methanol  in  automobile  radiators? 

5.  What  legislation  regarding  publicity  of  tests  made  by  govern- 

ment bureaus  is  suggested  by  the  author? 
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BACK  OF  WAR 
BY  HENRY  KITTREDGE  NORTON 

Henry  Kittredge  Norton  is  a  prominent  writer  on  international 
affairs.  He  is  the  author  of  China  and  the  Powers  and  other  sig- 
nificant books.  He  contends  that  hunger  is  one  of  the  principal 
physical  and  economic  causes  of  strife. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  people  there  are  in  any  given 
territory,  the  more  prosperous  it  becomes.  More  people  mean 
more  work,  more  development,  and  a  higher  average  production. 
Thus  new  and  undeveloped  countries  often  make  organized 
efforts  to  attract  newcomers.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  comes  when 
there  are  enough  people.  A  further  influx  does  not  increase  the 
average  well-being  but  lowers  it.  The  exact  turning  point  is  al- 
most impossible  to  fix.  It  varies  within  wide  limits  according  to 
agricultural  development  and  industrial  progress.  Even  such  tem- 
porary matter  as  a  crop  failure,  a  drought,  a  trade  depression,  or 
a  war  may  send  it  up  or  down.  Even  the  social  and  psychological 
attitude  of  the  people  affects  it.  For  example,  an  area  that  may 
seem  well  settled  to  Americans  may  appear  vastly  underpopulated 
to  a  people  accustomed  to  living  in  denser  populations,  such  as 
the  Chinese. 

In  spite  of  its  elusiveness,  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  point 
where,  at  a  given  time  and  under  given  conditions,  the  popula- 
tion is  just  such  as  to  afford  the  highest  average  of  comfort  and 
well-being  to  each  individual.  A  population  of  this  size  is  called 
the  "optimum  population."  It  changes  according  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  any  country,  and  in  general  becomes  larger  as 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  proceeds.  If  the  United 
States  had  had  117,000,000  people  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, they  would  have  been  much  less  prosperous  than  are  that 
number  to-day,  even  if  their  territory  had  been  as  large.  Belgium, 
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with  670  persons  per  square  mile,  is  more  prosperous  than  Persia 
with  16.  Thus  the  optimum  population  is  different  for  different 
countries,  and  for  the  same  country  at  different  times. 

When  such  countries  are  badly  organized,  when  they  suffer 
from  internal  disruption,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  nationally  con- 
scious of  the  overpopulation.  There  are  too  many  more  obvious 
causes  for  their  distress.  When  national  integration  is  well  ad- 
vanced, however,  when  the  governmental,  social,  and  industrial 
machinery  is  running  smoothly,  and  still  prosperity  escapes  them, 
then  they  look  around  at  their  neighbors  in  better  circumstances 
and  begin  to  complain  of  their  restricted  quarters. 

Fascist  Italy  is  the  outstanding  European  example  of  such  con- 
ditions. Italy  has  a  population  of  41,000,000  people  on  119,000 
square  miles,  or  338  to  the  square  mile.  This  is  but  little  less  than 
half  the  density  in  Belgium,  but  Italy's  industrial  development  is 
far  behind  that  of  Belgium.  And  the  Italian  population  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  400,000  annually.  Italian  industrial 
and  economic  development  must  increase  at  a  terrific  rate  in 
order  even  to  keep  pace  with  her  population  growth,  let  alone 
get  ahead  of  it.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  coal,  oil,  iron,  and  other 
natural  resources  in  Italy,  any  such  rate  of  development  is  highly 
improbable.  With  the  best  of  governmental  organization,  Italy's 
population  increase  seems  destined  hopelessly  to  outdistance  her 
productive  capacity. 

Bursting  with  the  new  vitality  instilled  by  Fascist  preach- 
ments, Italy  demands  room  to  expand,  demands  land  for  her  in- 
creasing millions.  In  the  picturesque  phrase  of  Mussolini,  "Italy 
must  expand  or  she  will  explode!"  This  conception  of  the  irre- 
sistible outward  pressure  of  a  growing  population  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  impulse  to  the  aggressive  foreign  policy  of  Fascist 
Italy.  It  convinces  Italy  of  the  justice  of  her  demand  for  more 
colonies,  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  other  countries,  and 
it  turns  her  thoughts  to  the  possibility  of  securing  control  over 
neighboring  areas.  Thus  Albania,  with  only  48  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  in  a  territory  with  abundant  natural  resources,  is 
already  succumbing  to  Italian  economic  pressure,  supported  by 
Italian  political  control.  Jugoslavia  also  fears  for  her  Adriatic 
shores,  and  even  France  has  not' escaped  the  threat  of  an  Italian 
seizure  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Turkey  has  at  least  once  since  the  war 
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mobilized  her  troops  to  defend  her  territory  against  a  threatened 
Italian  invasion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  Japan  finds  herself  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  Italy  in  this  matter.  With  an  area  of  148,- 
756  square  miles,  she  must  sustain  a  population  of  60,000,000 
people,  397  to  the  square  mile.  With  an  area  less  than  that  of 
California,  Japan  has  a  population  fifteen  times  as  great.  And 
the  Japanese  figure  is  increasing  by  approximately  600,000  each 
year.  The  large  area  of  mountainous  land  in  Japan,  three  quar- 
ters of  which  is  uncultivable,  adds  to  the  contrast. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Japanese  living  standards  are  even 
lower  than  those  of  Italy,  a  condition  that  the  Japanese  are  quick 
to  use  as  a  justification  for  their  efforts  to  acquire  additional  ter- 
ritory. It  also  serves  as  the  basis  of  their  argument  against  exclu- 
sion from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  lands 
under  the  control  of  the  white  race.  In  these  countries,  say  the 
Japanese,  there  are  millions  of  acres  upon  which  their  country- 
men could  live  in  affluence,  land  that  the  white  man  refuses  to  let 
them  enter,  though  he  does  not  use  it  himself. 

Japan  and  Italy  are  at  one  in  the  opinion  that  a  country  with 
a  large  surplus  population  is  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice  en- 
titled to  additional  territory.  Italy  would  induce  other  European 
nations  to  surrender  to  her  some  of  their  African  colonies,  the 
while  she  extends  her  sway  over  neighboring  countries.  Japan  ex- 
tends the  argument  and  makes  of  it  an  issue  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  races.  The  colored  peoples,  so  the  Japanese  con- 
tend, are  in  danger  of  starvation  unless  they  can  secure  additional 
lands  and  resources  from  which  to  feed  themselves. 

It  is  in  this  light  of  a  conflict  between  the  races  that  the  issues 
involved  are  clearest,  but  the  arguments  offered  in  refutation  of 
Japan's  contentions  cover  as  well  the  Italian  claims.  First,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  all  of  the  available  lands  of  the  earth  are  already 
in  possession  of  one  state  or  another,  and  that  the  present  owners, 
even  though  not  so  crowded  as  the  Asian  peoples,  have  rights 
that  they  must  be  expected  to  defend.  To  ask  them  to  surrender 
territory  in  which  their  people  have  acquired  extensive  holdings 
or  where  large  numbers  of  their  nationals  have  settled,  is  to  ask 
more  than  is  within  the  bounds  of  practical  politics. 

Nor  do  the  underpopulated  countries  concede  the  justice  of  the 
claim  that  "teeming  millions"  in  an  overcrowded  country  confer 
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a  right  to  additional  territory.  The  implications  of  this  theory 
are  vigorously  attacked.  If  Japan  (or  any  other  nation)  is  en- 
titled to  take  additional  territory  on  account  of  surplus  popula- 
tion, then,  when  she  has  filled  this  newly  acquired  territory,  she 
is  entitled  to  more,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Indefinitely  iip  to  a 
certain  point.  That  is  when,  in  her  expansion,  she  comes  into  con- 

'^tact  with  a  race  or  nation  more  crowded  than  she  is.  Assuming 
jthat  Japan's  theory  is  correct  and  that  she  is  entitled  to  expand 

/indefinitely  as  long  as  she  can  fill  the  territory  with  people,  there 
are  many  parts  of  northern  Asia  that  she  could  cover.  But  sooner 
or  later  in  her  career  she  must  come  into  competition  with  even 
more  fecund  races,  such  as  the  Chinese  or  the  Indians.  Then,  if 
she  would  be  consistent,  she  must  do  one  of  two  things :  she  must 
raise  her  birth  rate  to  a  still  higher  level,  or  resign  some  territory 
to  the  more  prolific  race. 

This,  it  is  contended,  makes  clear  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  "teeming  millions"  claim.  It  means 
that  the  sole  criterion  of  race  survival  is  to  be  the  ability  to  re- 
produce. It  means  that  the  achievements  of  science,  art,  and  re- 
ligion are  all  to  go  by  the  board  and  that  the  race  that  can  breed 
fastest  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Having  done  so,  having  deprived 
its  womanhood  of  all  spiritual  elements  so  that  she  may  the  bet- 
ter perform  the  purely  animal  function  of  reproduction,  and  hav- 
ing filled  the  earth,  what  then?  Is  all  this  fecundity  to  be  sud- 
denly discontinued?  Will  this  race,  which  obtained  the  world  on 
its  ability  to  reproduce,  its  task  accomplished,  forthwith  discard 
the  very  characteristics  that  gave  it  its  primacy  and  reduce  its 
birth  rate  to  a  figure  that  will  enable  it  to  live  in  harmony  with 
itself? 

Old  Malthus  shakes  his  head,  say  his  present-day  followers. 
Disease,  war,  plague,  and  famine,  Malthus  said,  would  be  the 
final  checks  upon  human  reproduction.  And  disease,  war,  plague, 
and  famine,  say  the  Neo-Malthusians,  must  be  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity through  the  centuries  until  the  "teeming  millions"  argu- 
ment for  national  expansion  is  finally  repudiated.  Every  step  in 
such  expansion  will  be  met  by  opposition,  which  means  war.  And 
were  the  process  successful  and  the  ready  breeders  in  possession 
of  the  earth,  their  children,  first  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  deg- 
radation, must  then  destroy  each  other  in  the  struggle  for  a 
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share  of  the  all-too-limited  food  supply.  China  affords  the  hor- 
rible example. 

The  "teeming  millions"  theory,  so  the  argument  proceeds,  is  a 
direct  menace  to  all  civilization,  Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental, 
Japanese  and  Italian  as  well  as  American,  French,  and  English. 
Some  other  world  polity  must  be  adopted  if  we  would  continue 
along  the  way  of  progress.  National  expansion  of  this  kind  is  but 
another  name  for  the  crass  imperialism  that  the  enlightened  opin- 
ion of  the  world  condemns.  The  ''teeming  millions"  theory  must 
go  the  way  of  the  "economic  necessity"  theory,  which  lured  the 
nations  of  Europe  into  positions  in  Asia  from  which  they  must 
eventually  retire  as  gracefully  as  may  be.  The  day  of  universal 
peace  will  not  come  until  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  willing  to 
forego  their  attempts  to  adjust  their  territory  to  their  population 
and  take  up  the  task  of  adjusting  their  population  to  their  terri- 
tory. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  Japanese  to  this  argument  comes 
promptly.  They  argue  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  white  race, 
now  that  it  has  secured  the  Americas,  most  of  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia for  its  own  future  expansion,  to  cry  quits  and  say:  "Now 
let's  all  quietly  keep  what  we  have!"  The  Japanese  can  see  no 
justice  in  that.  They  say  the  races  are  equal  and  the  yellow  and 
the  brown  are  entitled  to  as  much  land  per  capita  as  the  white. 

But,  comes  the  retort,  that  is  the  "teeming  millions"  argument 
again,  only  this  time  it  is  made  retroactive.  The  claim  is  simply 
that,  because  the  yellow  and  the  brown  races  have  produced 
more  children,  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  more  of  the  earth's 
surface.  If  there  be  any  injustice  in  an  agreement  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  it  will  be  less  than  the  injustice  caused  by  unend- 
ing military  efforts  to  change  it.  Existing  injustices  may  be  grad- 
ually eliminated,  but  expansion  and  war  mean  the  constant  per- 
petration of  new  injustices. 

All  this,  however,  "if  there  be  any  injustice.  Eliminating  the 
present  domination  of  Asia  by  European  nations  and  Japan,  an 
elimination  that  is  inevitable  in  the  course  of  time,  how  much  of 
injustice  to  the  yellow  and  brown  races  is  there  in  the  white  occu- 
pation of  Africa,  the  Americas,  and  Australia?  India  and  China 
had  an  advanced  civilization  3,000  years  ago.  Japan  sets  the  be- 
ginning of  hers  back  2,500  years.  The  oldest  European  civiliza- 
tions were  no  older  than  this,  and  the  civilization  of  modern  Eu- 
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rope  is  hardly  more  than  i,ooo  years  old.  During  the  centuries 
when  Europe  was  in  anarchy,  Africa,  the  Americas,  and  Australia 
were  in  the  hands  of  primitive  savages,  practically  unpeopled. 
While  the  white  race  was  working  out  its  destiny  through  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  did  the  yellow  race  or  the  brown  race  make 
any  effort  to  reclaim  these  continents  for  civilization?  Without 
a  white  race,  how  long  would  it  have  been  before  India,  China, 
or  Japan  would  have  spread  their  civilization  into  these  lands? 
If  the  white  man's  knowledge  of  building  great  ships  were  to  be 
lost  to-morrow,  how  long  would  it  still  be  before  Japan  and  China 
and  India  would  be  able  to  use  these  vast  continents  for  the  over- 
flow of  their  "teeming  millions"? 

The  opponents  of  the  argument  for  expansion  to  accommodate 
surplus  population  insist  that  it  would  be  many  a  century  before 
the  new  continents  would  be  peopled  by  the  Asiatics.  Without  the 
white  race,  the  yellow  and  brown  would  be  just  where  they  are 
to-day  so  far  as  room  for  expansion  is  concerned.  Their  only 
chance  would  be  to  continue  against  each  other  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  biological  plane.  But  instead  of  ascribing  their 
misery  to  the  white  man's  injustice,  they  would  resignedly  ascribe 
it  to  fate. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  looking  at  this 
matter,  a  way  in  which  the  consciousness  of  race  will  be  mini- 
mized instead  of  magnified.  We  are  all  parts  of  the  human  race, 
and  if  its  welfare  is  considered  instead  of  the  relative  standing  of 
particular  parts  of  it,  a  higher  point  of  view  is  attained. 

The  portion  of  the  human  race  that  made  its  way  from  the  an- 
cestral cradle  in  central  Asia  to  western  Europe  turned  its  ener- 
gies to  the  conquest  of  the  physical  world.  Some  measure  of  suc- 
cess attended  its  efforts,  and  it  began  to  build  up  a  civilization 
upon  the  foundation  of  material  progress.  In  time  it  became  con- 
scious of  a  fundamental  truth.  It  learned  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  permament  and  growing  civilization  that  did  not 
allow  to  the  individual  the  widest  opportunity  for  individual  de- 
velopment. Such  an  opportunity  was  impossible  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  was  constantly  under  the  shadow  of  starvation  and 
disease.  That  is,  the  first  essential  of  such  a  civilization  was  the 
economic  well-being  of  every  man  and  every  woman. 

To  secure  such  an  economic  well-being,  this  portion  of  mankind 
has  harnessed  many  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  man's  service,  and 
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these  have  carried  him  on  to  further  scientific  conquests.  They 
have  also  enabled  him  to  cross  vast  oceans  with  safety  and  cer- 
tainty and  to  lay  under  contribution  the  resources  of  hitherto 
unused  and  even  unknown  lands.  For  the  first  time  in  the  long 
upward  struggle  of  the  human  race,  a  part  of  it  has  secured  a 
measure  of  economic  well-being  that  promises  a  complete  and 
permanent  development  of  the  higher  things  of  civilization.  Ar- 
rived at  this  point  in  its  upward  progress,  this  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  finds  itself  the  object  of  envy  from  other  parts,  which 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  different  tasks.  It  is  met  with  the 
demand  that  these  other  parts  of  the  human  race  be  allowed  to 
share  equally  in  the  products  of  its  labor.  While  this  western  Eu- 
ropean portion  of  the  race  has  been  at  work  reclaiming  new  lands, 
that  each  of  its  people  might  have  more,  the  rest  of  the  race  has 
multiplied  its  numbers  so  consistently  that  each  one  has  far  less. 
Yet  they  turn  to  the  pioneering  nations  and  say:  ''This  inequal- 
ity is  inequitable  and  we  should  be  allowed  to  share  equally  in 
the  lands  you  have  found." 

The  reply  is  that  the  ultimate  good  of  the  human  race,  the 
yellow  and  brown  portion  of  it  as  well  as  the  white,  demands, 
not  the  flooding  of  all  the  new  lands  with  a  crowded  population 
like  Asia's,  but  the  restricting  of  Asia's  prodigal  human  reproduc- 
tion to  proportions  where  advancing  science  and  increasing  pro- 
duction in  other  parts  of  the  world  can  sustain  it  in  the  state  of 
economic  well-being  that  is  the  prerequisite  of  civilization  for  the 
future. 

There  is  nothing  in  such  a  solution  that  means  starvation  for 
the  Japanese.  They  are  not  starving  now.  The  fact  that  they  are 
increasing  their  population  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  the  thou- 
sand every  year  is  sufficient  to  refute  any  claim  that  they  are. 
The  moment  their  population  begins  to  press  severely  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  rate  will  be  materially  decreased.  It 
takes  a  high  birth  rate  to  keep  up  such  a  rate  of  increase.  And  it 
is  that  high  birth  rate  that  must  be  the  point  of  attack.  For,  un- 
less it  comes  down,  Japan  may  ultimately  have  to  face  the  starva- 
tion conditions  now  prevalent  in  China. 

In  such  a  case,  no  amount  of  additional  territory  will  solve 
Japan's  problem.  Students  of  this  branch  of  sociology  are  agreed 
that  emigration  rarely  lightens  the  pressure  of  population.  Emi- 
gration in  appreciable  numbers  does  not  begin  until  the  popula- 
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tion  is  pressing  hard  upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  Unlimited 
reproduction,  having  brought  a  country  to  this  pass,  does  not 
cease  merely  because  some  are  forced  out.  It  continues  and  fills 
their  places  unhindered  until  it  meets  the  positive  checks  of  Mal- 
thus — disease,  war,  plague,  and  famine. 

Expansion  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  surplus 
population  is  neither  a  justifiable  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
nor  a  means  of  bettering  conditions  at  home.  As  an  excuse  for 
taking  the  territory  of  others,  it  rests  upon  mere  numbers — the 
ability  to  reproduce.  As  an  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion at  home  it  is  delusive,  for  the  causes  that  have  brought  the 
pressure  into  existence  are  left  in  operation  to  continue  it.  In  the 
world  that  is  making  to-day,  the  attempt  to  adjust  territory  to 
population  must  be  foregone,  and  in  its  place  recognition  must 
be  accorded  the  inherent  necessity  of  adjusting  the  population  to 
the  territory. 

Such  is  the  argument  against  the  claim  of  Japan,  Italy,  and 
others  of  a  moral  right  to  expand  because  of  their  high  birth 
rates.  Even  if  the  argument  be  accepted  as  valid  so  far  as  the 
conquest  of  territory  is  concerned,  it  does  not  directly  apply  to 
the  matter  of  immigration.  In  this  matter,  the  overcrowded  coun- 
tries insist  that  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  etc.,  are 
guilty  of  dog-in-the-manger  tactics  because  they  have  millions  of 
acres  of  arable  land  that  they  are  not  using  but  that  they  refuse 
to  open  to  others  who  would  be  glad  to  work  them.  Here,  claim 
the  Italians  and  the  Japanese,  is  potential  sustenance  for  millions 
of  people  who  are  denied  the  right  to  exist  by  the  selfishness  of 
the  possessing  nations. 

This  argument  has  a  distinct  appeal,  but  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  result  of  throwing  these  lands  open  without  re- 
striction to  immigrants  from  the  overcrowded  countries  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  level  of  economic  well-being — the  standard  of 
living — of  the  people  in  the  new  countries  to  the  very  point  from 
which  those  immigrants  are  now  so  anxious  to  escape.  Take  down 
the  bars  against  immigration  from  crowded  Asia,  and  America 
and  Australia  would  in  time  be  as  congested  as  are  the  Asian 
countries. 

Very  well,  comes  the  answer,  there  is  room  for  that  many  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  that  many  people  have  a  right  to  live  in  it. 
Japanese  economists  have  estimated  that  2,500,000,000  people 
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could  live  in  the  world  on  the  Japanese  standard,  while  only 
1,000,000,000  could  be  supported  on  the  American  standard.  From 
this  the  Japanese  argue  that  the  population  of  the  earth  can  and 
should  be  allowed  to  add  another  750,000,000  to  its  present  i,- 
750,000,000.  Americans,  Canadians,  and  Australians  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  consent  to  live  on  the  Japanese  level  in  order  to 
accommodate  these  extra  people  whom  they  have  no  desire  to 
bring  into  being.  They  will  insist  that  quality  is  more  important 
than  quantity,  and  that  for  Japanese,  Italians,  and  Anglo-Saxons 
alike  it  is  better  to  have  a  higher  standard  and  fewer  people.  And 
the  bars  will  remain. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  accepted  criterion  on  which  the  proper 
population  of  the  world  can  be  determined.  If  the  white  race  in- 
sists upon  high  standards  and  the  yellow  race  insists  upon  large 
numbers,  the  arbiter  must  be  force  or  compromise.  The  attempt 
of  the  yellow  races  to  enter  white  countries  against  the  will  of 
the  people  of  those  countries  would  mean  a  race  war  from  which 
humanity  recoils.  Conceding  a  little  at  a  time  will  either  post- 
pone the  struggle  or  gradually  lower  civilization  to  the  Asiatic 
economic  level. 

There  seems  but  one  way  to  avoid  both  of  these  undesirable  re- 
sults, one  course  that  can  be  advocated  by  those  who  favor  peace 
and  progress  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  solution.  That  is  that 
each  nation  shall  adjust  its  population  to  such  numbers  as  it  can 
support  on  the  standard  of  living  it  desires.  On  no  account  should 
it  be  allowed  to  seize  the  territory  of  others  to  make  room  for  its 
increasing  numbers.  Nor  should  it  force  its  people  into  countries 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  thus  overcrowding  those  countries.  It 
can  regulate  the  pressure  of  population  in  its  own  land  as  it  sees 
fit,  but  every  other  nation  should  have  the  same  opportunity.  Pop- 
ulation should  be  adjusted  to  territory  and  not  territory  to  popu- 
lation. 

Until  the  point  of  view  is  understood  and  accepted  by  the 
leaders  of  opinion  in  the  countries  of  high  population  pressure, 
their  governments  will  be  driven  to  seek  new  outlets  for  the  peo- 
ple in  colonies,  by  conquest,  or  through  emigration.  Here  is  a 
matter  over  which  conflict  between  nations  is  always  possible, 
where  feeling  runs  higher  as  the  element  of  racial  or  national  su- 
periority is  injected,  and  where  the  danger  of  a  clash  is  ever 
present. 
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I  What  are  the  checks  on  population  according  to  Malthus  ? 
2.  What  solution  does  the  author  offer  to  avert  war? 
J.  What  is  the  result  of  unlimited  increase  in  population? 
4.  How  does  Japan  defend  her  policy  regarding  additional  terri^ 
tory  for  her  increasing  population? 
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See  note,  p.  438. 

The  inglorious  course  of  the  naval  conference  at  London  has 
added  to  the  suspicion  which  was  already  common  enough,  that 
these  gatherings  are  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  holding 
them.  There  is  a  further  suspicion  that  their  real  object  is  to  get 
up  a  great  pother  about  things  that  are  secondary  and  unimportant 
in  order  to  divert  public  attention  from  matters  that  are  of  real 
consequence.  This  suspicion  is  not  without  a  very  good  appear- 
ance of  reason.  In  all  the  international  conferences  held  since  the 
war,  professedly  in  the  interest  of  peace,  nothing  fundamental  to 
that  interest  has  ever  once  been  broached.  Talk  of  "disarma- 
ment," for  instance,  or  "limitation  of  armaments,"  begs  the  ques- 
tion of  a  necessary,  significant  or  even  casual  relation  between 
disarmament  and  the  prospects  of  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  none.  The  reduction  or  abolition  of  armament  would  be 
a  good  thing  because  it  would  stop  the  waste  of  a  lot  of  money 
that  might  be  put  to  better  uses.  For  this  reason  any  international 
arrangement  tending  to  this  benefit  is  worth  encouraging.  But  if 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  disarmed  tomorrow,  leaving  them- 
selves not  a  single  sword  or  cannon,  the  reign  of  peace  would  be 
no  nearer,  necessarily,  than  it  is  now.  Plenty  of  peoples  have  gone 
to  war  equipped  with  pitchforks  and  hoe-handles ;  and  under  an 
appropriate  stimulus  they  would  do  so  again.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  patient  with  "disarmament-conferences"  on  the  bare  chance 
that  they  may  save  a  little  money.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  be 
taken  in  by  them  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace. 

From  The  New  Freeman,  March  29,  1930.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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Gradually  it  is  becoming  clear  to  even  the  dullest  mind  that 
the  real  causes  of  war  are  never  talked  about;  and  no  more  are 
the  conditions  upon  which  war  is  entered  into  ever  talked  about. 
Those  conditions  are  invariable.  ^'Nations  in  general  will  go  to 
war,"  said  one  of  our  Revolutionary  statesmen,  "whenever  there 
is  a  prospect  of  getting  something  by  it."  When  a  war  may  rea- 
sonably be  regarded  as  a  good  investment,  in  other  words,  it  may 
be  expected  to  take  place.  Questions  of  armament  and  disarma- 
ment do  not  apply  to  these  conditions.  If  this-or-that  nation  dis- 
armed regardless  of  the  rest,  it  would  of  course  make  things 
easier  for  other  nations  which  might  cast  an  eye  on  its  desirable 
resources;  and  this  is  the  reason,  also,  why  nations  which  have 
no  desirable  resources  are  not  troubled  by  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament. Switzerland,  for  example,  is  likely  to  be  at  peace  as 
long  as  she  lives,  for  she  has  nothing  worth  the  cost  of  a  war  to 
appropriate.  Denmark,  a  country  of  small  farmers,  is  not  likely 
to  be  raided,  and  it  can  afford  to  keep  its  military  establishment 
down.  But  if  all  the  nations  of  the  world  disarmed  simultaneously 
overnight,  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  conditions  under 
which  wars  take  place ;  neither  would  it  affect  the  causes  of  war, 
the  disposition  to  go  to  war  or  the  ability  to  wage  war  effectively. 

I.  All  this  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  one  is  reading  Mr.  Lud- 
well  Denny's  recently  published  book  on  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions called  "America  Conquers  Britain."  It  is  a  sound,  exhaustive 
and  competent  book  dealing  with  the  matters  that  are  really  at  is- 
sue between  the  two  countries — matters  that  statesmen  never  talk 
about,  that  are  never  brought  up  in  international  conference,  the 
pow-wows  of  peace  societies,  this-or-that  Institute  of  Politics,  or 
the  innumerable  associations  of  eager  amateurs  of  "international 
relations."  Mr.  Denny  shows  the  course  of  economic  competition 
between  the  two  empires,  British  and  American,  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  in  the  British  Dominions  as  well ;  also  the  competition 
in  finance,  whereby  "the  world  is  chained  to  Wall  Street,"  as 
formerly  it  was  chained  to  Threadneedle  Street;  also  the  com- 
Detition  for  raw  materials,  copper,  rubber,  oil,  etc.  Then  he  shows 
the  course  of  competitive  preparation  for  war,  in  aviation,  con- 
trol of  radio  and  telegraphic  communication,  and  the  apparatus 
3f  chemical  warfare.  The  book  is  a  completely  documented  com- 
pendium of  all  these  matters,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
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that  every  historical  cause  of  war  is  now  operative  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  is  exacerbated  with  every  day 
that  passes.  Mr.  Denny  states  the  conclusion  with  frankness  and 
accuracy,  that  ''war  between  America  and  Britain  is  more  prob- 
able than  war  between  America  and  any  other  Power.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  a  war  is  inevitable.  It  does  mean  that  the 
causes  which  have  produced  other  wars,  and  specifically  British 
wars,  are  active  in  virulent  form  in  Anglo-American  relations 
now." 

Our  people  do  not  know  this ;  neither,  I  believe,  do  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  know  it.  Statesmen  on  both  sides  take  precious 
good  care  not  to  let  either  people  know  it;  so  does  the  press. 
Politicians  meet  at  London  or  Geneva  and  discuss  ratios,  ton- 
nage, and  the  like,  as  if  such  matters  meant  anything  beyond  a 
little  praiseworthy  economy ;  and  the  press  takes  up  its  parable 
after  them  like  some  Mother  Goose  reporting  the  activities  of  a 
Jack  Horner.  In  the  face  of  open  and  notorious  fact — for  there  is 
nothing  recondite  about  the  sources  of  the  information  that  Mr. 
Denny  has  collated,  they  have  been  wide  open  to  everyone  from 
the  outset — in  the  face  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  these 
politicians  of  a  most  disingenuous  spirit  toward  the  peoples  they 
represent.  They  may  be  imagined  as  ignorant,  if  you  like,  but 
not  that  ignorant;  and  the  only  other  possible  presumption  is 
that  their  words  are  a  smoke-screen.  In  either  case,  their  talk  is 
no  more  substantial  than  if  they  were  discussing  the  proper  di- 
ameter of  white  circles  to  be  painted  on  battleships,  outside  which 
no  shot  that  hit  should  "count."  Imagine  a  body  of  full-grown 
men,  all  of  whom  have  lived  through  the  enormities  of  the  last 
war,  with  the  egregious  ignorance  or  the  egregious  brass  to  sit  up 
with  straight  faces  and  discuss  "restrictions"  on  submarine  war- 
fare! This  vision  was  too  much  for  our  cartoonists,  and  they 
showered  it  with  excellent  ridicule. 

Up  to  midsummer  of  19 14,  British  statesmen  were  saying  that 
war  between  England  and  Germany  was  "unthinkable,"  and  they 
had  hardly  got  the  words  out  of  their  mouths  before  it  came.  The 
causes  of  war  were  all  there,  in  active  play.  These  statesmen 
knew  that  they  were  all  there ;  and  in  pretending  otherwise,  their 
behavior  would  in  any  other  relation  of  life  have  been  termed 
that  of  liars  and  scoundrels ;  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Office 
between  them  lied  three  times  flatly  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Exactly  the  same  thing  is  now  being  said  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  "unthinkable."  But  exactly 
the  same  causes  are  in  operation,  as  Mr.  Denny  shows.  Their 
statesmen  and  ours  know  that  they  are  in  operation — it  is  quix- 
otic to  pretend  the  possibility  that  they  may  not  know  it — and 
they  have  recourse  to  exactly  the  same  culpable  evasion  and  indi- 
rection when  their  knowledge  is  challenged.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  only  question  is  whether  the  outcome  will  be  the 
regular  one,  and  if  so,  when. 

"No  one  knowing  the  facts,"  concludes  Mr.  Denny,  "can  say 
honestly  that  British  and  American  economic  Empires  are  not 
belligerent  rivals.  No  one  knowing  the  facts  can  say  that  their 
foreign  trade  and  investments  are  not  directly  competitive.  No 
one  knowing  the  facts  can  say  that  hands-across-the-sea  speeches 
or  naval-armament  truces  have  removed  the  danger  of  armed 
war,  which  historically  has  resulted  from  such  economic  war. 
There  is  not  room  in  the  contracting  modern  world  for  two  con- 
flicting empires  as  large  and  predatory  as  Britain  and  America. 
Either  the  supremacy  of  America  will  be  recognized  by  Britain 
in  peace,  or  that  supremacy  will  be  asserted  in  battles  of  blood." 

II.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  Mr.  Denny  says,  that  there  will 
never  again  be  a  duel  between  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and 
as  this  is  the  only  kind  of  war  he  is  considering,  he  is  quite 
justified  in  assuming  that  Britain  is  already  a  conquered  coun- 
try. Probably  no  one  would  disagree  with  him  about  the  imprac- 
ticability of  Britain's  taking  on  the  United  States  single-handed. 
Such  a  venture  would  not  pay;  win,  lose  or  draw,  it  would  cost 
more  than  it  could  come  to.  There  would  be  no  imaginable  "pros- 
pect of  getting  something  by  it."  Therefore  it  may  be  put  down 
as  practically  certain  not  to  take  place.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
however,  that  England  is  unable  largely  to  finance  an  association 
of  Powers  in  a  war  against  us,  as  she  did  against  Germany,  or 
that  if  the  right  association  were  formed,  the  project  might  not 
pay  pretty  well  all  around.  Just  this  has  been  England's  historic 
policy;  she  has  always  combined  with  her  strongest-but-one 
competitor  to  smash  the  strongest,  and  has  then  "cleaned  up" 
and  consolidated  her  gains  while  her  associate  was  recuperating. 
This  policy  has  always  worked  well,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  work  as  well  again.  English  publicists  say  that 
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it  is  now  outmoded,  but  they  give  no  reasons  for  thinking  so — 
none,  that  is,  which  will  bear  scrutiny — and,  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  the  probabilities  are  against  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  America's  great  economic  thrust  is 
not  against  England  alone.  She  being  almost  exclusively  a  manu- 
facturing, financing  and  carrying  country,  the  brunt  of  it  is  against 
her,  but  is  against  others  in  their  degree  as  well.  Mr.  Denny's  sta- 
tistical exposition  of  this  point  is  clear  and  complete.  The  late 
Dr.  Stresemann  spoke  as  feelingly  as  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
might,  or  as  any  English  industrialist  might,  of  his  fear  that  "all 
Europe  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  colony  of  those  whom  luck  has 
favored  more  than  us."  Our  position  as  a  creditor,  our  tariff  and 
immigration  policies,  our  reckless  underselling  on  surplus  produc- 
tion— well,  any  one  who  can  read  may  assess  well  enough  the 
amount  of  friendliness  they  are  begetting  for  us,  by  looking  at  the 
editorials  and  cartoons  in  almost  any  European  newspaper.  To 
offset  our  practical  policies,  moreover,  our  statesmen  and  publi- 
cists have  nothing  much  to  offer  but  some  rather  shopworn  and 
very  specious  moralities,  and  foreigners  seem  to  find  these  the 
hardest  of  all  to  bear. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  flatly  that  a  war  waged  against  us  by  right 
combination  of  creditor  Powers,  say  within  the  next  five  years, 
would  or  would  not  pay ;  but  there  is  no  trouble  about  counting 
up  a  few  items  that  would  appear  as  significant  in  that  event. 
First,  the  public  debts  (war-debts)  now  due  us  would  be  auto- 
matically repudiated,  as  an  act  of  war;  and  these  come  now  to 
about  seven  billion  dollars,  we  having  already  cancelled  nearly 
half  of  them  through  funding  agreements  though  most  Americans 
are  wholly  unaware  that  this  has  been  done.  Second,  American 
private  investments  abroad  would  be  seized,  as  German  property 
in  England  was  seized  in  19 14  and  has  never  been  returned;  and 
these  amount  to  some  twelve  billion  dollars.  Third,  we  have  a 
few  outlying  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  that 
could  be  picked  up ;  and  in  the  aggregate  they  are  worth  having. 
Fourth,  while  we  are  impregnable  against  invasion,  most  of  our 
important  cities  lie  along  our  coasts,  and  are  susceptible  of  a 
very  satisfactory  amount  of  damage.  Fifth,  and  most  important, 
since  our  production  is  geared  to  a  large  and  increasing  volume 
of  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  thrown  into  a  tremendous  fit  of 
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apoplexy  through  the  stoppage  of  sea  routes.  Moreover,  on  the 
debit  side,  as  war-bills  go,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  expense  of 
accomplishing  all  this  would  be  prohibitive. 

III.  The  point  of  this  article  is  not  to  predict  war  or  to  raise  a 
scare,  but  simply  to  lay  before  its  readers  certain  facts  which 
statesmen,  publicists  and  newspaper-editors  never  mention,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  always  obscure  with  a  smoke-screen  of  verbiage 
about  matters  that  are  ridiculously  incompetent.  The  first  is  the 
fact  observable  in  human  history  from  the  beginning,  that  "na- 
tions in  general  will  go  to  war  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting 
something  by  it."  Those  who  trust  in  this  predatory  impulse 
being  suddenly  overborne  by  fantastic  mechanisms  like  the 
League  of  Nations  will  have  some  damaged  illusions  for  their 
pains ;  still  more  those  who  are  hopeful  of  "conferences,"  in 
which  all  matters  are  talked  about  except  those  that  are  funda- 
mentally at  issue,  and  there,  as  Will  Rogers  says,  the  Statesmen 
"agree  to  scrap  everything  that  they  won't  need  in  the  next  war." 

The  second  fact  is  that  of  the  bloodthirsty  economic  rivalry 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  any  sort  of  composition  by  which  it  might  be 
allaj^ed.  It  extends  into  nearly  every  field  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity.  The  American  people  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  to  read  Mr.  Denny's  book  in  order  to  comprehend  its  reach 
and  magnitude.  We  all  know  what  the  final  upshot  of  such  rival- 
ries has  always  been.  The  last  war  grew  out  of  one  that  was  far 
less  deadly  and  provoking.  There  are  no  new  circumstances, 
moreover,  which  give  any  kind  of  reasonable  guarantee  that  what 
has  invariably  happened  hitherto  under  these  conditions  will  not 
happen  again. 

The  third  fact  is  that  a  general  war  of  creditor  nations,  or  of 
nations  adversely  affected  by  our  energetic  policy  of  "peaceful 
penetration,"  might  conceivably  be  made  to  pay.  This  of  course 
opens  a  large  question  embracing  many  details,  and  perhaps  one 
cannot  give  a  positive  answer  to  one's  own  satisfaction,  either 
way.  Such  a  rough  summary  of  credit  items  as  the  one  just  made, 
however,  is  enough  to  show  that  such  a  war  would  not  be  made  on 
a  shoe-string,  exactly,  nor  would  the  aggressors  be  following  a 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

The  fourth  fact  is  that  if  war  comes,  it  will  be  no  duel.  This 
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is  an  important  thing  to  remember,  because  as  long  as  politicians, 
editors,  publicists  and  propagandists  can  keep  the  thought  of  war 
confined  to  the  idea  of  a  single-handed  undertaking  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  so  long  they  can  keep  us  in  complete  ease  and 
indifference.  Such  a  war  is  truly  "unthinkable,"  and  it  is  the  only 
kind  we  ever  hear  of.  War  between  England  and  Germany  was 
unthinkable  in  19 14 — that  is,  single-handed  war — and  it  was  the 
only  kind  we  then  heard  talked  of. 

The  fifth  fact  is  that  while  war  is  not  inevitable — no  war  is  in- 
evitable, probably — the  factor  that  most  tends  to  make  it  inevita- 
ble is  ignorance,  and  therefore  a  general  popular  ignorance  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  political  mountebank  and  the  interested  ''in- 
ternationalist" with  an  axe  to  grind.  At  the  present  time  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  impossible  to  get  a  disinterested  discussion  of  a 
single  really  fundamental  question  in  any  of  the  forums  in  this 
country  that  are  nominally  devoted  to  such  matters.  One  cannot, 
for  instance,  imagine  the  Williams  College  Institute  of  Politics 
or  the  new  one  just  established  at  Princeton,  or  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association,  discussing  an  issue  that  really  counts.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  day  that  this  is  written,  the  New  York  World 
prints  the  following  news-item  under  the  doubtfully  appropriate 
heading,  "Yale  to  Hear  Peer" : 

New  Haven,  March  2  (A.P.) — The  topic  for  the  Pugley 
Foundation  Yale  conference  on  international  relations  to  be 
held  March  28  and  29  will  be  'Anglo-American  Relations,'  the 
university  announced  to-day.  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  noted  Eng- 
lish diplomat  and  writer  on  international  affairs,  will  speak  at 
the  opening  meeting.  Discussion,  on  Lord  Percy's  address,  will 
follow  the  next  day,  with  Lord  Percy,  Edwin  F.  Gay,  professor 
of  economic  history  at  Harvard,  Walter  Lippmann,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World,  and  Prof.  Charles  K.  Webster  of  the 
University  of  Wales  participating.  Frank  Aydelotte,  President 
of  Swarthmore  College,  will  preside. 

From  this  announcement  one  pretty  well  knows  the  sort  of 
thing  one  may  expect.  Apparently  such  organizations  as  these 
have  in  view  the  same  object  as  the  statesmen,  which  is  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  semblance  of  hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 
without  ever  the  reality.  For  this  reason,  books  like  Mr.  Denny's 
are  necessary.  His  work  will  probably  be  snubbed  in  every  influ- 
ential quarter,  and  his  findings  pooh-poohed ;  but  the  reader  who 
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would  rather  be  informed  than  in  fashion — if  there  be  such 
readers  among  us — will  find  Mr.  Denny's  book  made  up  of  actual 
information  on  actual  issues,  not  superficial  or  bogus  issues  but 
issues  that  really  determine  peace  or  war. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  motive  behind  war? 

2.  In  what  respects  would  the  United  States  suffer  in  case  of  war? 

J.  What  is  the  greatest  factor  that  makes  war  possible? 

4.  In  what  respects  are  England  and  the  United  States  belligerent 

rivals? 

5.  Why  do  not  these  conditions  lead  to  war  between  England 

and  the  United  States? 

ARE  MILITARISTS  FEEBLE-MINDED? 
BY  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS 
See  note,  p.  2g6. 


The  Western  peoples  are  in  a  strange  phase.  The  most  civilized 
nations  are  more  fearful  of  one  another  than  ever  before,  and  each 
of  the  great  peoples  regards  every  other  great  people  as  more 
treacherous  and  cruel  than  Apache  Indians.  The  peoples  of  non- 
Christian  Asia  are  by  no  means  so  mistrustful  of  one  another  as 
the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe.  To  judge  by  their  actions,  you 
would  conclude  that  no  people  attaches  the  slightest  importance 
to  the  fact  that  its  neighbor  or  rival  is  civilized,  educated,  and 
Christian.  At  a  time  when  the  regional  tensions  within  nations 
like  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  weaker  than 
ever  before,  when  highways,  railroads,  schools,  newspapers,  and 
radio  have  made  each  of  them  one  people  as  never  before  and 
the  shadow  of  civil  war  seems  to  have  passed  away  forever,  each 
nation  goes  in  fear  of  other  nations  and  suspects  them  of  the  most 
monstrous  designs. 

About  this  strange  international  situation  there  are  several  sig- 
nificant features: 

I.  The  little  peoples  enjoy  more  sense  of  security  than  the 
great  peoples.  If  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Powers  were 
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really  as  unscrupulous  and  ruthless  as  many  picture  them,  how 
could  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Swiss,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Greeks,  or  Czechs  enjoy  a  night's  rest?  There  is  nothing  to  re- 
strain one  of  their  powerful  neighbors  from  sending  its  air  fleet 
and  blotting  out  their  chief  cities  over  night.  You  would  suppose 
that  the  citizens  of  these  small  and  weak  states  would  live  in 
constant  terror.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  seem  to  go  about  their 
business  with  a  serene  mind. 

2.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  touring  and  travel  among 
the  great  peoples,  and  as  these  tourists  go  about  they  discover  no 
fundamental  repugnance,  no  natural  hostility  between  themselves 
and  the  people  they  travel  among.  The  German  travelers  are  not 
shocked  to  discover  what  manner  of  folk  the  English,  French, 
and  Americans  are.  Nor  do  Americans  going  about  in  Japan  find 
any  reason  to  attribute  to  the  Japanese  sly  and  sinister  inten- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  causes  of  mutual  antipathy  and  suspi- 
cion are  not  in  the  peoples  but  in  their  respective  governments. 
It  is  the  governments  that  set  their  peoples  against  one  another 
and  not  the  peoples  that  set  their  governments  against  one  an- 
other. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  understand  such  inveterate  hatreds  as  one  finds 
between  roaming  tribes  and  settled  peoples,  between  predatory 
groups  and  the  industrious  peoples  they  prey  on,  between  pirati- 
cal folk  and  trading  peoples,  between  cannibal  tribes  and  their 
victims,  between  civilized  peoples  and  slave-raiders,  between  free 
peoples  and  slave-holders.  But  between  the  mutually  fearful  peo- 
ples of  today  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  reciprocal  hatred 
and  hostility.  Does  anyone  pretend,  now  that  the  cloud  of  false 
war  propaganda  has  lifted,  that  there  is  any  such  difference  in 
the  planes  of  civilization  in  the  belligerent  countries  as  should 
make  them  wish  to  destroy  each  other  by  every  means  within 
their  power? 

4.  In  original  nature  the  Christian  religion  is  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  humane  religions  the  world  has  ever  seen — far 
more  so  than  Islam,  for  example ;  yet  it  is  precisely  the  Christian 
nations  which  most  fear  one  another  and  arm  against  one  an- 
other. In  Asia  neighbors  may  have  common  boundaries  for  cen- 
turies, yet  never  arrive  at  a  dispute  which  brings  on  wholesale 
bloodshed. 

Such  facts  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  roots  of  the 
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mutual  international  suspicion  which  begets  militant  attitudes, 
armament  rivalry,  and  war-breeding  gestures  are  not  in  peoples 
at  all  or  in  cultures,  but  in  governments.  They  are  not  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  small,  non-imperial  peoples  like  the  Swiss,  Danes, 
and  Norwegians,  but  in  the  governments  of  what  are  called  the 
"Powers."  What  distinguishes  these  governments  is  readiness  to 
use  force  outside  their  boundaries  in  order  to  bring  under  con- 
trol backward  peoples,  particularly  those  which  have  within  their 
territory  valuable  natural  resources  or  mineral  deposits.  It  is  im- 
perialism then,  which  is  the  chief  troubler  and  vexer  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  should  normally  prevail  among  the  great 
peoples  of  Western  civilization. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  clutching  policies  of  govern- 
ments are  really  held  in  check  by  their  people.  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  the  people  may  be  brought  to  believe  in  or  ap- 
prove almost  anything  which  the  government  or  the  dominant 
class  wishes  them  to  believe  or  approve.  Scrutiny  of  the  record 
of  our  Department  of  State  shows  it  to  be  swayed  by  about  the 
same  influences  as  sway  the  corresponding  departments  of  other 
governments,  that  is,  its  attitudes  abroad  reflect  the  wishes  of 
the  element  interested  in  the  export  trade,  of  groups  which  have 
gained  concessions  to  valuable  things  in  weaker  countries,  of 
capitalists  who  have  put  money  into  properties  or  securities  in 
countries  not  in  a  position  to  defy  us.  All  the  profit  resulting  from 
foreign  trade,  or  investments,  or  concessions  accrues  to  small 
groups  of  citizens,  but  all  the  cost  of  protecting  them,  of  coercing 
independent  nations,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  war  with  other  ims 
perialistic  Powers  likewise  alert  in  asserting  and  furthering  the 
interests  of  similar  groups  of  their  own  citizens,  is  borne  by  the 
entire  body  of  people.  It  is  a  ''heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  prop- 
osition. In  no  governmental  sphere  are  the  resources,  even  the 
lives,  of  the  home-staying  citizens  so  shamelessly  and  cynically 
risked  or  sacrificed  as  in  the  secret  subserviency  of  foreign  policy 
to  the  desires  of  little  groups  of  great  capitalists  looking  for  easy 
money  outside  their  homeland.  If  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
led  like  sheep  into  the  shambles  of  modern  warfare  do  not  cease 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  purity  of  motive 
of  their  respective  governments,  they  are  doomed. 

You  will  be  told  that  the  above  goes  for  Japan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia,  for  every  powerful  gov- 
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ernment  on  earth,  in  fact,  save  only  that  of  the  United  States. 
However,  the  pretense  that  this  government  has  always  played 
the  role  of  a  little  innocent  lamb  can  be  maintained  only  with 
difficulty.  To  quote  Professor  Sloane,  formerly  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association : 

Our  own  history  since  independence  is  an  unbroken  record 
of  expansion  and  imperialism.  Our  contiguous  territories  have 
been  acquired  by  compulsion,  whether  of  war,  or  purchase,  or 
occupation,  or  exchange.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  others' 
dire  necessity  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, and  Mexico.  To  rectify  our  frontier  we  compelled  the 
Gadsden  purchase  within  the  writer's  lifetime.  As  to  our  non- 
contiguous possessions,  we  hold  them  by  the  right  of  conquest 
or  revolution,  salving  our  consciences  with  such  cash  indemnity 
as  we  ourselves  have  chosen  to  pay.  ...  In  no  single  instance 
of  virtual  annexation  or  protectorate  have  we  consulted  by  pop- 
ular vote  either  the  desires  of  those  inhabiting  the  respective 
territories  annexed  or  the  Hague  Tribunal.  In  every  case  we 
have  had  one  single  plea  and  one  only — self-interest. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
has  pointed  out  that  ". .  .  either  our  army  or  navy  or  both  of  them 
have  been  employed  in  forty-eight  wars  and  warlike  operations 
during  seventy-nine  years  of  the  period  from  1775-192 7."  The 
American  government  has  landed  troops  on  foreign  soil  on  more 
than  a  hundred  occasions  during  the  last  115  years. 

Out  of  the  feelings  fomented  between  the  great  peoples  by  gov- 
ernments and  by  certain  financial  groups  has  grown  that  mon- 
strosity we  may  call  "the  military  mind."  This  type  of  mind  in- 
sists that: 

I.  War  is  inevitable.  In  1928  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Rob- 
bins  said  to  the  West  Point  graduating  class:  ''Unhappily,  in  10,- 
000  years  of  recorded  history  we  have  made  but  small  advance 
toward  universal  peace.  It  is  something  to  be  hoped  for  and 
prayed  for  but  not  something  to  be  expected  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come."  Well,  if  warfare  increases  in  deadliness  and  de- 
structiveness  at  the  rate  the  military  experts  expect,  we  shall  not 
have  ''many  generations"  to  make  up  our  minds  about  it.  The 
next  world  war  is  likely  to  overwhelm  the  participants  in  one 
common  ruin.  The  head  of  the  American  Legion  declares,  "None 
of  us  wants  war.  As  far  as  that  goes  none  of  us  wants  hurricanes" 
— implying  that  human  wills  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  out- 
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break  of  wars  than  they  have  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  hurri- 
canes ! 

2.  War  is  beneficial.  Dean  Theodore  J.  Hoover  of  Stanford 
University,  brother  of  President  Hoover,  insists:  "The  human 
race  develops  by  war  and  succeeds  in  war  in  proportion  to  its  use 
of  metal.  Races  perish  in  peace.  Culture  is  increased  by  the  in- 
vention of  new  weapons.  The  pacifist  errs  in  assuming  that  peace 
is  desirable."  If  he  believes  this  he  ought  to  favor  junking  our 
Supreme  Court  and  letting  Illinois  and  Missouri  fight  out  the 
issue  of  the  polluting  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  by  turning 
the  sewage  of  Chicago  into  its  tributary  the  Illinois  River !  What 
a  pity,  too,  that  Colorado  and  Kansas  were  not  permitted  to 
come  to  blows  over  the  dispute  as  to  the  diversion  of  too  much 
of  the  water  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  irrigate  the  fields  of  citi- 
zens of  Colorado !  For  "the  human  race  develops  by  war,"  Dean 
Hoover  says,  and  of  course  we  all  want  to  "develop." 

"The  fact  becomes  plain,"  says  Rear  Admiral  Fiske,  retired, 
"to  anyone  who  will  consult  the  records  that  without  the  stimu- 
lus given  by  wars,  the  sciences  and  the  arts  and  engineering, 
medicine,  and  surgery  would  hardly  have  been  even  started." 
Then  we  ought  to  welcome  earthquakes,  mine  explosions,  bridge 
collapses,  Johnstown  floods,  and  like  catastrophes  which  put  en- 
gineers, doctors,  and  surgeons  on  their  mettle.  If  not  enough  of 
them  happen  of  themselves,  let  us  provide  disasters  artificially. 
What  a  pity  that  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  building 
of  Boulder  Dam,  Mississippi  flood  control,  the  harnessing  of 
rivers  to  create  electrical  energy,  the  erection  of  skyscrapers,  the 
building  of  ocean  liners  do  not  provide  sufficient  stimulus  for 
"the  sciences  and  the  arts  and  engineering"! 

3.  Preparedness  to  fight  is  the  best  guaranty  of  peace.  "The 
way  to  secure  peace,"  says  the  Briton  Winston  Churchill,  "is  to  be 
so  much  stronger  than  your  enemy  that  he  will  not  dare  attack 
you."  Now  if  this  prescription  is  good  for  England,  it  should  be 
good  for  England's  neighbors ;  but  if  they  should  all  follow  it,  they 
would  be  engaged  in  the  impossible  enterprise  of  each  trying  to 
make  itself  stronger  than  any  of  the  others.  One  of  our  generals 
said  to  a  New  York  audience:  "If  we  had  now  or  could  get  to- 
gether .  .  .  more  tanks,  airplanes,  and  munitions  than  any  other 
country,  and  faster  than  any  other  country,  we  could  lay  our 
cards  on  the  table  and  say,  There  is  our  hand,  can  you  beat  it?' 
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and  there  would  be  no  war."  What  does  the  gallant  officer  sup- 
pose other  countries  would  be  doing  as  they  watched  us  assem- 
bling in  frantic  haste  more  lethal  machinery  than  any  of  them 
had? 

The  militarist  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  never  asking 
one  penny  for  offense ;  he  is  only  pleading  that  his  country  "put 
itself  in  a  posture  of  defense."  And  who  but  a  Communist  or  a 
"traitor  in  the  pay  of  Moscow"  can  object  to  his  country  being 
prepared  to  protect  itself  if  wantonly  attacked?  However,  in  the 
demands  militarists  all  over  the  world  are  making  upon  their  re- 
spective governments,  every  man,  every  gun  is  for  "defense,"  not 
one  for  aggression!  But  if  all  the  armies  and  fleets  are  for  de- 
fense, against  whom  are  we  arming?  In  each  particular  case  the 
shouters  for  stronger  defense  assume  that  the  military  heads  of 
other  nations  are  lying  when  they  profess  to  be  concerned  only 
with  national  defense.  But  if  we  suspect  them  of  lying,  why 
shouldn't  they  equally  suspect  us  of  lying? 

The  militarist  considers  universal  compulsory  training  of  our 
young  men  in  time  of  peace  "the  most  important  lesson  of  the 
war."  Now  a  few  years  of  universal  military  training  would  give 
us  ten  million  soldiers.  What  defensive  need  have  we  for  such 
myriads  ?  If  a  nation  so  unget-at-able  by  land  as  ours  shows  itself 
apprehensive,  what  nation  would  dare  reckon  its  need  of  soldiers 
less  than  that  of  the  United  States?  So  we  should  be  leading  the 
way  to  world-wide  militarization  in  all  nations,  and  for  so  doing 
should  earn  the  hate  Germany  drew  upon  herself  by  incessantly 
"forcing  the  pace"  of  military  and  naval  preparedness.  So  head- 
feeble  are  the  militarists  that  never  yet  have  I  met  with  one  who 
had  given  the  slightest  thought  to  the  effect  of  our  adoption  of 
compulsory  military  training  upon  the  "preparedness"  policies 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

J.  Which  nations  apparently  have  the  greatest  sense  of  security, 

the  strong  or  the  weak? 
2,  What  is  at  the  root  of  mutual  international  suspicion? 
J,  What  influences  tend  to  sway  our  Department  of  State  ? 

4.  By  what  means  has  the  United  States  acquired  territory  ? 

5.  What  answer  does  the  author  give  to  the  claim  that  "War  is 

beneficial"? 


XII 
BEAUTIFYING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  ARTS 
BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 

John  Addington  Symonds  was  a  noted  biographer,  translator, 
critic,  essayist,  and  poet.  His  deep  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
the  arts  are  evident  in  this  essay. 


'Art,'  said  Goethe,  'is  but  form-giving.'  We  might  vary  this 
definition,  and  say,  'Art  is  a  method  of  expression  or  presenta- 
tion.' Then  comes  the  question:  If  art  gives  form,  if  it  is  a 
method  of  expression  or  presentation,  to  what  does  it  give  form, 
what  does  it  express  or  present?  The  answer  certainly  must  be: 
Art  gives  form  to  human  consciousness;  expresses  or  presents 
the  feeling  or  the  thought  of  man.  Whatever  else  art  may  do  by  the 
way,  in  the  communication  of  innocent  pleasures,  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  life  and  the  softening  of  manners,  in  the  creation  of  beau- 
tiful shapes  and  sounds,  this,  at  all  events,  is  its  prime  function. 
While  investing  thought  and  sentiment,  the  spiritual  subject 
matter  of  all  art,  with  form,  or  finding  for  it  proper  modes  of 
presentation,  each  of  the  arts  employs  a  special  medium,  obeying 
the  laws  of  beauty  proper  to  that  medium.  The  vehicles  of  the 
arts,  roughly  speaking,  are  solid  substances  (like  ivory,  stone, 
wood,  metal),  pigments,  sounds,  and  words.  The  masterly  han- 
dling of  these  vehicles  and  the  realization  of  their  characteristic 
types  of  beauty  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  craftsman's 
paramount  concern.  And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  a  right  con- 
clusion; for  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  the  chosen  vehicle 
and  the  power  to  create  a  beautiful  object,  distinguish  the  suc- 
cessful artist  from  the  man  who  may  have  had  like  thoughts  and 
feelings.  This  dexterity,  this  power,  are  the  properties  of  the. artist, 
qua  artist.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  form  created  by 
the  artist  for  the  expression  of  a  thought  or  feeling  is  not  the 
final  end  of  art  itself.  That  form,  after  all,  is  but  the  mode  of 
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presentation  through  which  the  spiritual  content  manifests  itself. 
Beauty,  in  like  manner,  is  not  the  final  end  of  art,  but  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  under  which  the  artistic  manifestation  of 
the  spiritual  content  must  be  made.  It  is  the  business  of  art  to 
create  an  ideal  world,  in  which  perception,  emotion,  understand- 
ing, action,  all  elements  of  human  life  sublimed  by  thought,  shall 
reappear  in  concrete  forms  as  beauty.  This  being  so,  the  logical 
criticism  of  art  demands  that  we  should  not  only  estimate  the 
technical  skill  of  an  artist  and  his  faculty  for  presenting  beauty 
to  the  aesthetic  sense,  but  that  we  should  also  ask  ourselves  what 
portion  of  the  human  spirit  he  has  chosen  to  invest  with  form, 
and  how  he  has  conceived  his  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
ideas  embodied  in  a  work  of  art  should  be  the  artist's  own.  They 
may  be  common  to  the  race  and  age:  as,  for  instance,  the  con- 
ception of  sovereign  deity  expressed  in  the  Olympian  Zeus  of 
Pheidias,  or  the  conception  of  divine  maternity  expressed  in 
Raphael's  Madonna  di  SanSisto.  Still  the  personality  of  the  artist, 
his  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  his  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  his  individual  attitude  toward  the  material  given 
to  him  in  ideas  of  human  consciousness,  will  modify  his  choice  of 
subject  and  of  form,  and  will  determine  his  specific  type  of 
beauty.  To  take  an  example:  supposing  that  an  idea,  common  to 
his  race  and  age,  is  given  to  the  artist  for  treatment ;  this  will  be 
the  final  end  of  the  work  of  art  which  he  produces.  But  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  technical  performance  determine  the  degree 
of  success  or  failure  to  which  he  attains  in  seizing  that  idea  and 
in  presenting  it  with  beauty.  Signorelli  fails  where  Perugino  ex- 
cels, in  giving  adequate  and  lovely  form  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment. Michelangelo  is  sure  of  the  sublime,  and  Raphael  of  the 
beautiful. 

Art  is  thus  the  expression  of  the  human  spirit  by  the  artist  to 
his  fellow-men.  The  subject-matter  of  the  arts  is  commensurate 
with  what  man  thinks  and  feels  and  does.  It  is  as  deep  as  religion, 
as  wide  as  life.  But  what  distinguishes  art  from  religion  or  from 
life  is,  that  this  subject-matter  must  assume  beautiful  form,  and 
must  be  presented  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  senses.  Art  is  not 
the  school  or  the  cathedral,  but  the  playground,  the  paradise  of 
humanity.  It  does  not  teach,  it  does  not  preach.  Nothing  abstract 
enters  into  art's  domain.  Truth  and  goodness  are  transmuted  into 
beauty  there,  just  as  in  science  beauty  and  goodness  assume  the 
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shape  of  truth,  and  in  religion  truth  and  beauty  become  good- 
ness. The  rigid  definitions,  the  unmistakable  laws  of  science,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  art.  Whatever  art  has  touched  acquires  a  con- 
crete sensuous  embodiment,  and  thus  ideas  presented  to  the  mind 
in  art  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  pure  thought-essence.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  were  so 
admirably  fitted  for  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  certain  portions  of 
the  mediaeval  Christian  mythology  lent  themselves  so  well  to 
painting.  For  the  same  reason  the  metaphysics  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma  defy  the  artist's  plastic  faculty.  Art,  in  a  word,  is  a  mid- 
dle term  between  reason  and  the  senses.  Its  secondary  aim,  after 
the  prime  end  of  manifesting  the  human  spirit  in  beautiful  form 
has  been  accomplished,  is  to  give  tranquil  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment. 

II 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  human  being 
can  make  or  mould  a  beautiful  form  without  incorporating  in 
that  form  some  portion  of  the  human  mind,  however  crude,  how- 
ever elementary.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  work  of  art  without 
a  theme,  without  a  motive,  without  a  subject.  The  presentation 
of  that  theme,  that  motive,  that  subject  is  the  final  end  of  art. 
The  art  is  good  or  bad  according  as  the  subject  has  been  well  or 
ill  presented,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  beauty  special  to  the 
art  itself.  Thus  we  obtain  two  standards  for  aesthetic  criticism. 
We  judge  a  statue,  for  example,  both  by  the  sculptor's  intellec- 
tual grasp  upon  his  subject,  and  also  by  his  technical  skill  and 
sense  of  beauty.  In  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  of  Fra  An- 
gelico  we  say  that  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  has  been  more  suc- 
cessfully treated  than  the  torments  of  the  wicked,  because  the 
former  has  been  better  understood,  although  the  painter's  skill  in 
each  is  equal. 

In  the  Perseus  of  Cellini  we  admire  the  sculptor's  spirit,  finish 
of  execution,  and  originality  of  design,  while  we  deplore  that 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  heroic  character  which  makes  his 
type  of  physical  beauty  slightly  vulgar  and  his  facial  expression 
vacuous. 

If  the  phrase  'Art  for  art's  sake'  has  any  meaning,  this  mean- 
ing is  simply  that  the  artist,  having  chosen  a  theme,  thinks  exclu- 
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sively  in  working  at  it  of  technical  dexterity  or  the  quality  of 
beauty.  There  are  many  inducements  for  the  artist  thus  to  nar- 
row his  function,  and  for  the  critic  to  assist  him  by  applying  the 
canons  of  a  soulless  connoisseurship  to  his  work ;  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  is  but  the  starting-point  in  art-production,  and 
the  artist's  difficulties  and  triumphs  as  a  craftsman  lie  in  the 
region  of  technicalities.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  however  deep 
or  noble  his  idea  may  be,  his  work  of  art  will  be  worthless  if  it 
fail  in  skill  or  be  devoid  of  beauty.  What  converts  a  thought  into 
a  statue  or  a  picture,  is  the  form  found  for  it ;  and  so  the  form 
itself  seems  all-important.  The  artist,  therefore,  too  easily  imag- 
ines that  he  may  neglect  his  theme ;  that  a  fine  piece  of  coloring, 
a  well-balanced  composition,  or,  as  Cellini  put  it,  'un  bel  corpo 
ignudo/  is  enough.  And  this  is  especially  easy  in  an  age  which 
reflects  much  upon  the  arts,  and  pursues  them  with  enthusiasm, 
while  its  deeper  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  not  of  the  kind 
which  translate  themselves  readily  into  artistic  form.  But,  after 
all,  a  fine  piece  of  coloring,  a  well-balanced  composition,  a  sonor- 
ous stanza,  a  learned  essay  in  counterpoint,  are  not  enough.  They 
are  all  excellent  good  things,  yielding  delight  to  the  artistic  sense 
and  instruction  to  the  student.  Yet  when  we  think  of  the  really 
great  statues,  pictures,  poems,  music  of  the  world,  we  find  that 
these  are  really  great  because  of  something  more — and  that  more 
is  their  theme,  their  presentation  of  a  noble  portion  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Artists  and  art  students  may  be  satisfied  with  perfect 
specimens  of  a  craftsman's  skill,  independent  of  his  theme ;  but 
the  mass  of  men  will  not  be  satisfied;  and  it  is  as  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  art  exists  for  artists  and  art-students,  as  to  talk  of  art 
for  art's  sake.  Art  exists  for  humanity.  Art  transmutes  thought 
and  feeling  into  terms  of  beautiful  form.  Art  is  great  and  lasting 
in  proportion  as  it  appeals  to  the  human  consciousness  at  large, 
presenting  to  it  portions  of  itself  in  adequate  and  lovely  form. 

UI 

It  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  firmly  to  apprehend  the 
truth  that  the  final  end  of  all  art  is  the  presentation  of  a  spiritual 
content;  it  is  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  remove  confusions 
by  considering  the  special  circumstances  of  the  several  arts. 

Each  art  has  its  own  vehicle  of  expression.  What  it  can  pre- 
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sent  and  how  it  can  present  it,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  this 
vehicle.  Thus,  though  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
poetry,  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  spiritualised  experi- 
ence— though  the  works  of  art  produced  by  the  architect,  sculp- 
tor, painter,  musician,  poet,  emanate  from  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  race,  are  coloured  by  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  men  who 
make  them,  and  express  what  is  spiritual  in  humanity  under  con- 
crete forms  invented  for  them  by  the  artist — yet  it  is  certain  that 
all  of  these  arts  do  not  deal  exactly  with  the  same  results.  Each 
has  its  own  department.  Each  exhibits  qualities  of  strength  and 
weakness  special  to  itself.  To  define  these  several  departments,  to 
explain  the  relation  of  these  several  vehicles  of  presentation  to  the 
common  subject-matter,  is  the  next  step  in  criticism. 

IV 

Of  the  fine  arts,  architecture  alone  subserves  utility.  We  build 
for  use.  But  the  geometrical  proportions  which  the  architect  ob- 
serves, contain  the  element  of  beauty  and  powerfully  influence 
the  soul.  Into  the  language  of  arch  and  aisle  and  colonnade,  of 
cupola  and  fagade  and  pediment,  of  spire  and  vault,  the  archi- 
tect translates  emotion,  vague  perhaps  but  deep,  mute  but  un- 
mistakable. 

When  we  say  that  a  building  is  sublime  or  graceful,  frivolous 
or  stern,  we  mean  that  sublimity  or  grace,  frivolity  or  sternness, 
is  inherent  in  it.  The  emotions  connected  with  these  qualities  are 
inspired  in  us  when  we  contemplate  it,  and  are  presented  to  us 
by  its  form.  Whether  the  architect  deliberately  aimed  at  the 
sublime  or  graceful — whether  the  dignified  serenity  of  the  Athe- 
nian genius  sought  to  express  itself  in  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
mysticism  of  mediaeval  Christianity  in  the  gloom  of  Chartres 
Cathedral — whether  it  was  Renaissance  paganism  which  gave  its 
mundane  pomp  and  glory  to  S.  Peter's,  and  the  refined  selfish- 
ness of  royalty  its  specious  splendour  to  the  palace  of  Versailles — 
need  not  be  curiously  questioned.  The  fact  that  we  are  impelled 
to  raise  these  points,  that  architecture  more  almost  than  any 
other  art  connects  itself  indissolubly  with  the  life,  the  character, 
the  moral  being  of  a  nation  and  an  epoch,  proves  that  we  are 
justified  in  bringing  it  beneath  our  general  definition  of  the  arts. 
In  a  great  measure  because  it  subserves  utility,  and  is  therefore 
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dependent  upon  the  necessities  of  life,  does  architecture  present 
to  us  through  form  the  human  spirit.  Comparing  the  palace  built 
by  Giulio  Romano  for  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  with  the  contempo- 
rary castle  of  a  German  prince,  we  can  not  fail  at  once  to  com- 
prehend the  difference  of  spiritual  conditions,  as  these  displayed 
themselves  in  daily  life,  which  then  separated  Italy  from  the 
Teutonic  nations.  But  this  is  not  all.  Spiritual  quality  in  the 
architect  himself  finds  clear  expression  in  his  work.  Coldness 
combined  with  violence  marks  Brunelleschi's  churches ;  a  certain 
suavity  and  well-bred  taste  the  work  of  Bramante ;  while  Michel- 
angelo exhibits  wayward  energy  in  his  Library  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
and  Amadeo  self-abandonment  to  fancy  in  his  Lombard  chapels. 
I  have  chosen  examples  from  one  nation  and  one  epoch  in  order 
that  the  point  I  seek  to  make,  the  demonstration  of  a  spiritual 
quality  in  buildings,  may  be  fairly  stated. 


Sculpture  and  painting  distinguish  themselves  from  the  other 
fine  arts  by  the  imitation  of  concrete  existences  in  nature.  They 
copy  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  the  aspects  of  the  world 
around  us,  and  the  handiwork  of  mankind.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  rightly  arts,  they  do  not  make  imitation  an  object  in  itself. 
The  grapes  of  Zeuxis  at  which  birds  pecked,  the  painted  dog  at 
which  a  cat's  hair  bristles — if  such  grapes  or  such  a  dog  were 
ever  put  upon  canvas — are  but  evidences  of  the  artist's  skill,  not 
of  his  faculty  as  artist.  These  two  plastic,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
them,  figurative  arts,  use  their  imitation  of  the  external  world 
for  the  expression,  the  presentation  of  internal,  spiritual  things. 
The  human  form  is  for  them  the  outward  symbol  of  the  inner 
human  spirit,  and  their  power  of  presenting  spirit  is  limited  by 
the  means  at  their  disposal. 

Sculpture  employs  stone,  wood,  clay,  the  precious  metals  to 
model  forms,  detached  and  independent,  or  raised  upon  a  flat 
surface  in  relief.  Its  domain  is  the  whole  range  of  human  char- 
acter and  consciousness,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  indicated  by 
fixed  facial  expression,  by  physical  type,  and  by  attitude.  If  we 
dwell  for  an  instant  on  the  greatest  historical  epoch  of  sculpture, 
we  shall  understand  the  domain  of  this  art  in  its  range  and  lim- 
itation. At  a  certain  point  of  Greek  development  the  Hellenic 
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Pantheon  began  to  be  translated  by  the  sculptors  into  statues: 
and  when  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  expired  in  Rome,  the  cycle 
of  their  psychological  conceptions  had  been  exhaustively  pre- 
sented through  this  medium.  During  that  long  period  of  time,  the 
most  delicate  gradations  of  human  personality,  divinised,  ideal- 
ised, were  submitted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  consciousness 
which  gave  them  being,  in  appropriate  types.  Strength  and  swift- 
ness, massive  force  and  airy  lightness,  contemplative  repose,  and 
active  energy,  voluptuous  softness  and  refined  grace,  intellectual 
sublimity  and  lascivious  seductiveness — the  whole  rhythm  of 
qualities  which  can  be  t3^ified  by  bodily  form — were  analysed, 
selected,  combined  in  various  degrees,  to  incarnate  the  religious 
conceptions  of  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  Herakles,  Dionysus,  Pallas, 
Fauns  and  Satyrs,  Nymphs  of  woods  and  waves,  Tritons,  the 
genius  of  Death,  heroes  and  hunters,  lawgivers  and  poets,  pre- 
siding deities  of  minor  functions,  man's  lustful  appetites  and 
sensual  needs.  All  that  men  think,  or  do,  or  are,  or  wish  for,  or 
imagine  in  this  world,  had  found  exact  corporeal  equivalents.  Not 
physiognomy  alone,  but  all  the  portions  of  the  body  upon  which 
the  habits  of  the  animating  soul  are  wont  to  stamp  themselves, 
were  studied  and  employed  as  symbolism.  Uranian  Aphrodite 
was  distinguished  from  her  Pandemic  sister  by  chastened,  lust- 
repelling  loveliness.  The  muscles  of  Herakles  were  more  ponder- 
ous than  the  tense  sinews  of  Achilles.  The  Hermes  of  the  palaestra 
bore  a  torso  of  majestic  depth;  the  Hermes  who  carried  mes- 
sages from  heaven  had  limbs  alert  for  movement.  The  brows  of 
Zeus  inspired  awe ;  the  breasts  of  Dionysus  breathed  delight. 

A  race  accustomed,  as  the  Greeks  were,  to  read  this  symbolism, 
accustomed,  as  the  Greeks  were,  to  note  the  individuality  of 
naked  form,  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  language  of 
sculpture.  Nor  is  there  even  now  much  difficulty  in  the  task.  Our 
surest  guide  to  the  subject  of  a  bas-relief  or  statue  is  study  of 
the  physical  tj^pe  considered  as  symbolical  of  spiritual  quality. 
From  the  fragment  of  a  torso  the  true  critic  can  say  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  athletic  or  the  erotic  species.  A  limb  of  Bacchus 
differs  from  the  limb  of  Poseidon.  The  whole  psychological  con- 
ception of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  enters  into  every  muscle,  every 
joint,  no  less  than  into  her  physiognomy,  her  hair,  her  attitude. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  domain  of  sculpture.  This  art 
deals  most  successfully  with  personified  generalities.  It  is  also 
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strong  in  the  presentation  of  incarnate  character.  But  when  it 
attempts  to  tell  a  story,  we  often  seek  in  vain  its  meaning.  Bat- 
tles of  Amazons  or  Centaurs  upon  bas-reliefs,  indeed,  are  unmis- 
takable. The  subject  is  indicated  here  by  some  external  sign.  The 
group  Laocoon  appeals  at  once  to  a  reader  of  Virgil,  and  the 
divine  vengeance  of  Leto's  children  upon  Niobe  is  manifest  in  the 
Uffizzi  marbles.  But  who  are  the  several  heroes  of  the  Aeginetan 
pediment,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  the  Pheidian  statues  on 
the  Parthenon  ?  Do  the  three  graceful  figures  of  a  bas-relief  which 
exists  at  Naples  and  in  the  Villa  Albani,  represent  Orpheus, 
Hermes,  and  Eurydice,  or  Antiope  and  her  two  sons?  Was  the 
winged  and  sworded  genius  upon  the  Ephesus  column  meant  for 
a  genius  of  Death  or  a  genius  of  Love  ? 

This  dimness  of  significance  indicates  the  limitatioais  of  sculp- 
ture, and  incline  some  of  those  who  feel  its  charm  to  assert  that 
the  sculptor  seeks  to  convey  no  intellectual  meaning,  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  creation  of  beautiful  form.  There  is  an  element 
of  good  sense  in  this  revolt  against  the  faith  which  holds  that  art 
is  nothing  but  a  mode  of  spiritual  presentation.  Truly  the  artist 
aims  at  producing  beauty,  is  satisfied  if  he  conveys  delight.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  certainty  that,  while  he  is 
creating  forms  of  beauty,  he  means  something,  feels  something; 
and  that  something,  that  theme  for  which  he  finds  the  form,  is 
part  of  the  world's  spiritual  heritage.  Only  the  crudest  works  of 
figurative  art,  capricci  and  arabesques,  have  no  intellectual  con- 
tent ;  and  even  these  are  good  in  so  far  as  they  convey  the  play- 
fulness of  fancy. 

VI 

Painting  employs  colours  upon  surfaces — walls,  panels,  can-, 
vas.  What  has  been  said  about  sculpture  will  apply  in  a  great 
measure  to  this  art.  The  human  form,  the  world  around  us,  the 
works  of  man's  hands,  are  represented  in  painting,  not  for  their 
own  sake  merely,  but  with  view  of  bringing  thought,  feeling, 
action,  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  spectator  from  the  art- 
ist's consciousness  on  which  they  have  been  impressed.  Painting 
can  tell  a  story  better  than  sculpture,  can  represent  more  com- 
plicated feelings,  can  suggest  thoughts  of  a  subtler  intricacy. 
Through  colour,  it  can  play,  like  music,  directly  on  powerful 
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but  vague  emotion.  It  is  deficient  in  the  fulness  and  roundness  of 
concrete  reality.  A  statue  stands  before  us,  the  soul  incarnate  in 
palpable  form,  fixed  and  frozen  for  eternity.  The  picture  is  a  re- 
flection cast  upon  a  magic  glass ;  not  less  permanent,  but  reduced 
to  a  shadow  of  palpable  reality.  To  follow  these  distinctions  far- 
ther would  be  alien  from  the  present  purpose.  It  is  enough  to 
repeat  that,  within  their  several  spheres,  according  to  their  sev- 
eral strengths  and  weaknesses,  both  sculpture  and  painting  pre- 
sent the  spirit  to  us  only  as  the  spirit  shows  itself  immersed  in 
things  of  sense.  The  light  of  a  lamp  enclosed  within  an  alabaster 
vase  is  still  lamiplight,  though  shorn  of  lustre  and  toned  to  col- 
oured softness.  Even  thus  the  spirit,  immersed  in  things  of  sense 
presented  to  us  by  the  figurative  arts,  is  still  spirit,  though  dimin- 
ished in  its  intellectual  clearness  and  invested  with  hues  not  its 
own.  To  fashion  that  alabaster  form  of  art  with  utmost  skill,  to 
make  it  beautiful,  to  render  it  transparent,  is  the  artist's  func- 
tion. But  he  will  have  failed  of  the  highest  if  the  light  within 
burns  dim,  or  if  he  gives  the  world  a  lamp  in  which  no  spiritual 
flame  is  lighted. 

VII 

Music  transports  us  to  a  different  region.  Like  architecture,  it 
imitates  nothing.  It  uses  pure  sound,  and  sound  of  the  most 
wholly  artificial  kind — so  artificial  that  the  musical  sounds  of  one 
race  are  unmusical,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  another.  Like 
architecture,  music  relies  upon  mathematical  proportions.  Unlike 
architecture,  music  serves  no  utility.  It  is  the  purest  art  of  pleas- 
ure— the  truest  paradise  and  playground  of  the  spirit.  It  has  less 
power  than  painting,  even  less  power  than  sculpture,  to  tell  a 
story  or  to  communicate  an  idea.  For  we  must  remember  that 
when  music  is  married  to  words,  the  words,  and  not  the  music, 
reach  our  thinking  faculty.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  music 
presents  man's  spirit  to  itself  through  form.  The  domain  of  the 
spirit  over  which  music  reigns,  is  emotion — not  defined  emotion, 
not  feeling  even  so  generally  defined  as  jealousy  or  anger — but 
those  broad  bases  of  man's  being  out  of  which  emotions  spring, 
defining  themselves  through  action  into  this  or  that  set  type  of 
feeling.  Architecture,  we  have  noticed,  is  so  connected  with  spe- 
cific modes  of  human  existence,  that  from  its  main  examples  we 
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can  reconstruct  the  life  of  men  who  used  it.  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, by  limiting  their  presentation  to  the  imitation  of  external 
things,  have  all  the  help  which  experience  and  association  ren- 
der. The  mere  artificiality  of  music's  vehicle  separates  it  from 
life  and  makes  its  message  untranslatable.  Nevertheless,  this  very 
disability  under  which  it  labors  is  the  secret  of  its  extraordinary 
potency. 

To  expect  clear  definition  from  music — the  definition  which 
belongs  to  poetry — would  be  absurd.  The  sphere  of  music  is  in 
sensuous  perception;  the  sphere  of  poetry  is  in  intelligence. 
Music,  dealing  with  pure  sound,  must  always  be  vaguer  in  signifi- 
cance than  poetry,  which  deals  with  words.  Nevertheless  its  effect 
upon  the  sentient  subject  may  be  more  intense  and  penetrating 
for  this  very  reason.  We  cannot  fail  to  understand  what  words 
are  intended  to  convey ;  we  may  very  easily  interpret  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways  the  message  of  sound.  But  this  is  not  because 
words  are  wider  in  their  reach  and  more  alive;  rather  because 
they  are  more  limited,  more  stereotyped,  more  dead.  They  sym- 
bolise something  precise  and  unmistakable ;  but  this  precision  is 
itself  attenuation  of  the  something  symbolised.  The  exact  value 
of  the  counter  is  better  understood  when  it  is  a  word  than  when 
it  is  a  chord,  because  all  that  a  word  conveys  has  already  become 
a  thought,  while  all  that  musical  sounds  convey  remains  within 
the  region  of  emotion  which  has  not  been  intellectualised.*  Poetry 
touches  emotion  through  the  thinking  faculty.  If  music  reaches 
the  thinking  faculty  at  all,  it  is  through  fibres  of  emotion.  But 
emotion,  when  it  has  become  thought,  has  already  lost  a  portion 
of  its  force,  and  has  taken  to  itself  a  something  alien  to  its  na- 
ture. Therefore  the  message  of  music  can  never  rightly  be  trans- 
lated into  words.  It  is  the  very  largeness  and  vividness  of  the 
sphere  of  simple  feeling  which  makes  its  symbolical  counterpart 
in  sound  so  seeming  vague.  But  in  spite  of  this  incontestable  de- 
fect of  seeming  vagueness,  an  emotion  expressed  by  music  is 
nearer  to  our  sentient  self  if  we  have  ears  to  take  it  in,  than  the 
same  emotion  limited  by  language.  It  is  intenser,  it  is  more  im- 
mediate, as  compensation  for  being  less  intelligible,  less  unmis- 
takable in  meaning.  It  is  an  infinite,  an  indistinct,  where  each 
consciousness  defines  and  sets  a  limitary  form. 

Nothing  intervenes  between  the  musical  work  of  art  and  the 
*  Thought,*  said  Novalis  somewhere,  'is  only  a  pale,  desiccated  emotion.' 
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fibres  of  the  sentient  being  it  immediately  thrills.  We  do  not  seek 
to  say  what  music  means.  We  feel  the  music.  And  if  a  man  should 
pretend  that  the  music  has  not  passed  beyond  his  ears,  has  com- 
municated nothing  but  a  musical  delight,  he  simply  tells  us  that 
he  has  not  felt  music.  The  ancients  on  this  point  were  wiser  than 
some  moderns  when,  without  pretending  to  assign  an  intellectual 
significance  to  music,  they  held  it  for  an  axiom  that  one  type  of 
music  bred  one  type  of  character,  another  type  another.  A  change 
in  the  music  of  a  state,  wrote  Plato,  will  be  followed  by  changes 
in  its  constitution.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  said  Aristotle, 
to  provide  in  education  for  the  use  of  the  ennobling  and  the  for- 
tifying moods.  These  philosophers  knew  that  music  creates  a 
spiritual  world,  in  which  the  spirit  cannot  live  and  move  without 
contracting  habits  of  emotion.  In  this  vagueness  of  significance 
but  intensity  of  feeling  lies  the  magic  of  music.  A  melody  occurs 
to  the  composer,  which  he  certainly  connects  with  no  act  of  the 
reason,  which  he  is  probably  unconscious  of  connection  with  any 
movement  of  his  feeling,  but  which  nevertheless  is  the  form  in 
sound  of  an  emotional  mood.  When  he  reflects  upon  the  melody 
secreted  thus  impromptu,  he  is  aware,  as  we  learn  from  his  own 
lips,  that  this  work  has  correspondence  with  emotion.  Beethoven 
calls  one  symphony  Heroic,  another  Pastoral ;  of  the  opening  of 
another  he  says,  Tate  knocks  at  the  door.'  Mozart  sets  comic 
words  to  the  mass-music  of  a  friend,  in  order  to  make  his  sense 
of  its  inaptitude  for  religious  sentiment.  All  composers  use 
phrases  like  Maestoso,  Pomposo,  Allegro,  Lagrimoso,  Con  Fuoco, 
to  express  the  general  complexion  of  the  mood  their  music  ought 
to  represent. 

VIII 

Before  passing  to  poetry,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  aside  and  con- 
sider two  subordinate  arts,  which  deserve  a  place  in  any  system 
of  aesthetics.  These  are  dancing  and  acting.  Dancing  uses  the 
living  human  form,  and  presents  feeling  or  action,  the  passions 
and  the  deeds  of  men,  in  artificially  educated  movements  of  the 
body.  The  element  of  beauty  it  possesses,  independently  of  the 
beauty  of  the  dancer,  is  rhythm.  Acting  or  the  art  of  mimicry 
presents  the  same  subject-matter,  no  longer  under  the  conditions 
of  fixed  rhythm,  but  as  an  ideal  reproduction  of  reality.  The 
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actor  is  what  he  represents,  and  the  element  of  beauty  in  his  art 
is  perfection  of  realisation.  It  is  his  duty  as  an  artist  to  show  us 
Orestes  or  Othello,  not  perhaps  exactly  as  Othello  and  Orestes 
were,  but  as  the  essence  of  their  tragedies,  ideally  incorporate  in 
action,  ought  to  be.  The  actor  can  do  this  in  dumb  show.  Some 
of  the  greatest  actors  of  the  ancient  world  were  mimes.  But  he 
usually  interprets  a  poet's  thought,  and  attempts  to  present  an 
artistic  conception  in  a  secondary  form  of  art,  which  has  for  its 
advantage  his  own  personality  in  play. 

IX 

The  last  of  the  fine  arts  is  literature ;  or,  in  the  narrower  sphere 
of  which  it  will  be  well  to  speak  here  only,  is  poetry.  Poetry  em- 
ploys words  in  fixed  rhythms,  which  we  call  metres.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  its  effect  is  derived  from  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  It 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  hearing  far  less  immediately  than  music 
does.  It  makes  no  appeal  to  the  eyesight,  and  takes  no  help  from 
the  beauty  of  colour.  It  produces  no  palpable,  tangible  object. 
But  language  being  the  storehouse  of  all  human  experience,  lan- 
guage being  the  medium  whereby  spirit  communicates  with  spirit 
in  affairs  of  life,  the  vehicle  which  transmits  to  us  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  past,  and  on  which  we  rely  for  continuing  our 
present  to  the  future,  it  follows  that,  of  all  the  arts,  poetry  soars 
highest,  flies  widest,  and  is  most  at  home  in  the  region  of  the 
spirit.  What  poetry  lacks  of  sensuous  fulness,  it  more  than  bal- 
ances by  intellectual  intensity.  Its  significance  is  unmistakable, 
because  it  employs  the  very  material  men  use  in  their  exchange 
of  thoughts  and  correspondence  of  emotions.  To  the  bounds  of  its 
empire  there  is  no  end.  It  embraces  in  its  own  more  abstract  be- 
ing all  the  arts.  By  words  it  does  the  work  in  turn  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  music.  It  is  the  metaphysic  of  the  fine 
arts.  Philosophy  finds  place  in  poetry;  and  life  itself,  refined  to 
its  last  utterance,  hangs  trembling  on  this  thread  which  joins  our 
earth  to  heaven,  this  bridge  between  experience  and  the  realms 
where  unattainable  and  imperceptible  will  have  no  meaning. 

If  we  are  right  in  defining  art  as  the  manifestation  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  to  man  by  man  in  beautiful  form,  poetry,  more  incon- 
testably  than  any  other  art,  fulfills  this  definition  and  enables  us 
to  gauge  its  accuracy.  For  words  are  the  spirit,  manifested  to 
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itself  in  symbols  with  no  sensual  alloy.  Poetry  is  therefore  the 
presentation,  through  words,  of  life  and  all  that  life  implies.  Per- 
ception, emotion,  thought,  action,  find  in  descriptive,  lyrical,  re- 
flective, dramatic,  and  epical  poetry  their  immediate  apocalypse. 
In  poetry  we  are  no  longer  puzzled  with  problems  as  to  whether 
art  has  or  has  not  of  necessity  a  spiritual  content.  There  cannot 
be  any  poetry  whatsoever  without  a  spiritual  meaning  of  some 
sort ;  good  or  bad,  moral,  immoral,  or  non-moral,  obscure  or  lucid, 
noble  or  ignoble,  slight  or  weighty — such  distinctions  do  not  sig- 
nify. In  poetry  we  are  not  met  by  questions  whether  the  poet 
intended  to  convey  a  meaning  when  he  made  it.  Quite  meaning- 
less poetry  (as  some  critics  would  fain  find  melody  quite  mean- 
ingless) is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  poetry,  life,  or  a  portion  of 
life,  lives  again,  resuscitated  and  presented  to  our  mental  faculty 
through  art.  The  best  poetry  is  that  which  reproduces  the  most 
of  life,  or  its  intensest  moments.  Therefore  the  extensive  species 
of  the  drama  and  the  epic,  the  intensive  species  of  the  lyric,  have 
been  ever  held  in  highest  esteem.  Only  a  paradoxical  critic  main- 
tains the  thesis  that  poetry  is  excellent  in  so  far  as  it  assimilates 
the  vagueness  of  music,  or  estimates  a  poet  by  his  power  of  trans- 
lating sense  upon  the  border-land  of  nonsense  into  melodious 
words.  Where  poetry  falls  short  in  the  comparison  with  other 
arts,  is  in  the  quality  of  form  giving,  in  the  quality  of  sensuous 
concreteness.  Poetry  can  only  present  forms  to  the  mental  eye 
and  to  the  intellectual  sense,  stimulate  the  physical  senses  by  in- 
direct suggestion.  Therefore  dramatic  poetry,  the  most  compli- 
cated kind  of  poetry,  relies  upon  the  actor;  and  lyrical  poetry, 
the  intensest  kind  of  poetry,  seeks  the  aid  of  music.  But  these 
comparative  deficiencies  are  over-balanced,  for  all  the  highest 
purposes  of  art,  by  the  width  and  depth,  the  intelligibility  and 
power,  the  flexibility  and  multitudinous  associations  of  language. 
The  other  arts  are  limited  in  what  they  utter.  There  is  nothing 
which  has  entered  into  the  life  of  man  which  poetry  cannot  ex- 
press. Poetry  says  everything  in  man's  own  language  to  the  mind. 
The  other  arts  appeal  imperatively,  each  in  its  own  region,  to 
man's  senses ;  and  the  mind  receives  art's  message  by  the  help  of 
symbols  from  the  world  of  sense.  Poetry  lacks  this  immediate 
appeal  to  sense.  But  the  elixir  which  it  offers  to  the  mind,  its 
quintessence  extracted  from  all  things  of  sense,  reacts  through 
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intellectual  perception  upon  all  the  faculties  that  make  men  what 
they  are. 


X 

I  used  a  metaphor  in  one  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  the  essential  element  of 
thought  or  feeling,  in  the  work  of  act.  I  said  it  radiated  through 
the  form,  as  lamplight  through  an  alabaster  vase.  Now  the  skill  of 
the  artist  is  displayed  in  modelling  that  vase,  in  giving  it  shape, 
rich  and  rare,  and  fashioning  its  curves  with  subtlest  workman- 
ship. In  so  far  as  he  is  a  craftsman,  the  artist's  pains  must  be  be- 
stowed upon  this  precious  vessel  of  the  animating  theme.  In  so 
far  as  he  has  power  over  beauty,  he  must  exert  it  in  this  plastic 
act.  It  is  here  that  he  displays  dexterity;  here  that  he  creates; 
here  that  he  separates  himself  from  other  men  who  think  and  feel. 
The  poet,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  artist,  needs  to  keep  this 
steadily  in  view ;  for  words  being  our  daily  vehicle  of  utterance, 
it  may  well  chance  that  the  alabaster  vase  of  language  should  be 
hastily  or  trivially  modelled.  This  is  the  true  reason  why  'neither 
gods  nor  men  nor  the  columns  either  suffer  mediocrity  in  singers.' 
Upon  the  poet  it  is  specially  incumbent  to  see  that  he  has  some- 
thing rare  to  say  and  some  rich  mode  of  saying  it.  The  figurative 
arts  need  hardly  be  so  cautioned.  They  run  their  risk  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  For  sculptor  and  for  painter,  the  danger  is 
lest  he  should  think  that  alabaster  vase  his  final  task.  He  may  too 
easily  be  satisfied  with  moulding  a  beautiful  but  empty  form. 

1.  What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  fine  arts? 

2.  Which  do  you  appreciate  most? 

J.  Eow  do  you  judge  a  poem,  a  painting,  a  building,  a  dance,  a 
musical  composition  ? 
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Alexander  Coburn  Soper,  III,  is  one  of  the  younger  architects 
who  takes  a  sensible  attitude  toward  modern  advancement  in  his 
field.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  at  the  Princeton 
School  of  Architecture. 


An  earnest  critic  of  life  and  the  arts  is  apt  to  find  no  aspect  of 
contemporary  America  more  distressing  than  her  architecture. 
From  an  Olympian  height  he  views  it,  North,  South,  East,  West ; 
unimpressed  by  shout  and  boasting,  by  the  effulgence  of  endless 
marble  and  bronze  and  gold,  he  passes  stern  judgment.  It  is  al- 
most all  bad,  inexcusably  bad.  Too  vacuous  to  create  a  style  ap- 
propriate to  modern  conditions,  it  spends  all  its  energies  in  a 
servile  borrowing  from  the  past.  It  prefers  any  stolen  garment, 
no  matter  how  incongruous  or  outmoded,  to  what  should  be  its 
own.  Behind  the  costly  pretense  there  is  only  emptiness  and  a 
colossal  Lie.  Puerile,  shallow,  insincere  (the  critical  adjectives 
will  mount  passionately),  its  best  is  merely  the  negation  of  ''good 
taste,"  its  worst  unspeakably  vicious.  Its  limitless  resources,  the 
opportunities — hitherto  scarcely  dreamed  of — that  confront  it, 
make  the  trivial  vulgarity  of  its  accomplishment  all  the  more 
tragic.  The  heavens  are  glorious  with  a  new  dawn,  and  American 
architecture  is  too  absorbed  in  sewing  ruffles  on  its  Louis  XVI 
costume  to  look  up. 

Your  true  idealist  in  architecture  is  not  given  to  gentle  words 
and  kindly  compromises.  Things  which  the  ordinary  man  might 
accept  without  an  instant's  doubt  move  him  to  an  eloquence 
worthy  of  Savonarola  denouncing  the  sins  of  Florence.  He  takes 
no  joy,  for  example,  in  the  expensive  attempts  of  our  universities 
to  fit,  over  their  corpulence,  the  monastic  habit  of  Oxford.  A 
Corinthian  column  for  antique  Rome,  reborn  to  grace  the  new 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  will  awake  in  him  only  nausea.  Alike 
accursed  in  his  eyes  are  the  World's  Largest  Hotel  and  the  Mil- 
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lion-dollar  Movie  Theater,  country  club  and  high  school,  palace 
and  hovel. 

Here  is  no  architecture  born  in  passionate  travail  of  the  soul, 
shining  with  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  logic  and  fitness  to  use ; 
these  had  their  shameful  spawning  in  photographs  from  the  office 
library,  in  picture  post  cards,  in  sentimental  memories  of  a  trip 
to  Italy.  Spawned,  and  died  stillborn.  For  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions (your  critic  would  say)  there  is  no  life  in  American  archi- 
tecture. One  sees  a  great  deal  of  agitation;  buildings  are  torn 
down  and  others  take  their  places  overnight,  cities  become 
scarcely  recognizable  in  a  year.  But  so  far  as  one  is  concerned 
with  architectural  significance,  all  this  frenzy  of  movement  is 
only  the  twitching  of  a  galvanized  corpse,  the  whirl  of  fallen 
leaves  in  a  November  wind.  Wasted  the  mountains  of  brick  and 
stone,  the  rivers  of  molten  metal,  the  endless  forests,  the  billions 
of  dollars — wasted  and  lost  forever. 

Well  in  the  front  rank  of  this  dance  of  death  is  the  American 
home ;  your  home,  reader,  and  mine.  You  may  have  thought  it  on 
the  whole  a  nice  enough  place  to  live  in.  You  may  even  have  been 
rather  proud  of  it  at  times — when  the  tulips  were  in  bloom,  or 
when  drawn  shades  and  a  crackling  fire  made  the  living  room 
seem  very  snug  and  secret.  Perhaps  you  have  compared  it  with 
that  Victorian  relic  in  the  next  block,  a  bristling  horror  of  cu- 
polas and  jig-saw  woodwork,  and  thanked  God  that  you  were 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  instead  of  the  nineteenth.  Phari- 
see !  Your  own  house,  to  one  who  has  eyes,  is  quite  as  shameful. 
It  is  more  dangerous,  indeed,  to  the  cause  of  true  architecture 
than  the  worst  Victorian  atrocity.  That  was  an  open  attack  with 
a  club,  brutally  honest;  this  is  the  subtlest  of  poisons,  honeyed 
over  with  a  surface  prettiness  and  the  plausibility  of  "good  taste." 

There  is  no  escape  in  pleading  that  because  your  house  is 
adapted  from  the  best  Colonial  models,  it  has  a  fitness  to  Ameri- 
can soil  that  the  obvious  importations  from  Europe  lack.  The 
tremendous  acceleration  in  life  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  has 
swept  your  Colonial  ancestor  off  to  a  very  dim  past.  He  is  closer 
to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  than  to  you,  far  closer  to  Julius  Caesar. 
The  mode  of  life  his  dwelling  represents  is  as  dead  as  Imperial 
Rome;  the  degree  of  science  in  its  construction,  as  compared 
with  achievements  to-day  in  steel  and  reenforced  concrete,  seems 
almost  neolithic.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  all  the  historical 
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styles,  paired  with  your  motor,  your  radio,  your  electric  light  and 
telephone,  are  equally  incongruous,  all  Periods  alike  in  their  ab- 
surdity. 

There  is  no  escape ;  your  house  goes  to  the  block  with  the  rest, 
[t  is  dishonest,  because  it  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not.  It  is  cow- 
irdly,  because  it  is  afraid  to  show  itself  undisguised.  It  has  no 
[iiore  reality  than  a  stage  set.  Apollyon  lurks  beneath  that  roof 
^ith  its  cunningly  aged  shingles,  around  the  slender  Doric  pillars 
)f  your  porch,  behind  those  many-paned  windows  that  so  success- 
"ully  reproduce  the  old  Colonial  bottle  glass.  His  breath  is  on 
^our  Adam  mantel,  your  old  pine  panelling,  your  authentic  wall 
Daper.  Your  house  cost  far  too  much  to  build,  took  far  too  long ; 
ivasteful  and  inefficient,  it  costs  far  too  much  to  maintain.  It  is 
:oo  dark;  Georgian  windows  let  in  barely  half  enough  sunlight. 
[t  is  shockingly  overcrowded  with  furniture,  pictures,  lamps, 
Dric-a-brac — with  every  sort  of  useless  driftwood  from  the  sea  of 
;he  past.  The  only  creditable  thing  about  it  is  the  bathroom.  And 
f  you  allow  yourself  to  be  seduced  by  advertising  campaigns,  you 
nay  well  have  spoiled  even  that  with  Directoire  fittings. 

Poor  dweller  in  a  whited  sepulcher !  One  agrees  with  you,  it  is 
Dretty,  it  has  charm.  But  does  the  stench  of  its  inner  corruption 
lever  reach  your  nostrils? 

Criticism's  favorite  weapon  against  the  American  home  is  the 
\merican  automobile.  And  with  reason ;  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
nore  effective  parallels  than  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The 
:easeless  race  toward  perfection  which  makes  cars  every  year 
nore  swift  and  silent  and  powerful  at  a  reduced  expense  is  in 
jharp  contrast  to  the  snail's  progress  of  ideas  in  domestic  archi- 
:ecture.  The  beauty  of  the  automobile — product  of  calculated 
simplicity,  of  clean  lines  and  bare  polished  planes,  of  a  machine's 
perfect  fitness  to  its  use — is  a  thing  integral  with  the  car  itself, 
utterly  modern,  without  a  trace  of  debt  to  the  past.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  architect  who  thinks  that  beauty  can  be  put  on  or 
taken  off  like  a  dress,  and  can  be  safely  found  only  in  the  past. 

The  speed  and  economy  and  efficiency  that  characterize  the 
production  of  motors  to-day  are  a  grave  rebuke  to  contemporary 
tnethods  of  house  building,  still  so  primitive  and  costly. 

Modern  resources  should  and  can  make  a  home  as  immediately 
available  to  every  American  family  as  a  Ford,  and  at  a  like  mini- 
mum of  cost.  There  is  no  simpler  means  of  appreciating  the  need- 
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less  absurdity  of  contemporary  building  methods  than  by  imagin- 
ing the  same  methods  applied  to  the  production  of  the  automobile. 
(The  device  is  that  of  Mr.  Buckminster  Fuller,  one  of  the  most 
provocative  of  architectural  critics.)  Suppose  it  the  result  not  of 
factory  standardization,  but  of  human  individualism ;  born  of  the 
highly  uncoordinated  efforts  of  client,  architect,  draftsmen,  speci- 
fication writer,  contractor,  subcontractors,  automobile  accessory 
houses,  building  inspectors,  insurance  company  inspectors,  and 
workmen  in  a  dozen  mutually  jealous  unions.  Supplant  the  Ma- 
chine's speed  and  efficiency  by  human  slowness  and  waste;  by 
endless  arguments,  endless  delays,  constant  changes,  work  that  the 
architect  says  has  to  be  done  over,  parts  that  arrive  the  wrong  size 
and  have  to  be  sent  back,  troubles  with  the  unions,  troubles  with 
the  subcontractors,  troubles  with  the  building  inspector,  bad 
weather  holding  up  the  work,  demands  for  more  time  and  more 
money.  And  imagine  what  the  car  would  look  like  in  the  end  to  its 
owner,  after  nine  months  or  so  of  waiting  and  a  probable  expendi- 
ture of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  One  can  almost  see  photographs  of 
it  in  the  exclusive  magazines ;  beautiful  photographs  on  crisp, 
glossy  paper: 

"This  charming  six-cylinder  sedan  reproduces  faithfully  the 
old-world  elegance  of  the  stately  baronial  coaches  of  Normandy, 
which  carried  their  owners  to  the  court  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis. 
However,  one  of  the  happiest  things  about  American  automobile 
design  is  that  it  need  not  adhere  pedantically  to  any  one  manner ; 
and  so  you  will  find  that  the  exuberant  bronze  lanterns  which  the 
architect  has  so  delightfully  adapted  to  modern  use  as  headlights 
came  from  a  Venetian  gondola  of  the  Seicento,  while  the  ex- 
quisitely carved  wheels  (no  two  of  which  are  alike)  are  copies  of 
Baroque  originals  in  the  collection  of  the  Princesse  de  Broglie  . . ." 

II 

There  is  sound  criticism  here,  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed  as 
futuristic  nonsense.  These  men  who  try  and  condemn  American 
architecture  are  not  "cranks"  (unless  you  wish  to  consider  their 
intensity  of  purpose  a  sign  of  mental  instability).  Most  of  them 
are  above  the  average  in  intelligence;  far  above  it  in  sincerity 
and  seriousness.  Architecture  is  to  them  a  religion,  not  merely  a 
pleasant  profession  for  gentlemen.  They  are  its  Protestants,  as 
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passionately  intolerant  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  decadence  as 
any  Luther  or  Calvin.  They  fight  unsparingly,  and  with  argu- 
ments not  easy  to  parry. 

They  will  say,  for  example,  that  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
the  nineteenth  century  made  a  complete  break  in  the  continuity 
of  architecture,  marked  as  decisive  a  step  forward  as  the  discov- 
ery, unknown  millenniums  ago,  of  the  arch.  On  one  side  of  this 
break  is  your  brick  Georgian  house,  which  would  not  have  seemed 
unfamiliar  to  the  first  kings  of  Babylon ;  or  your  Colonial  white 
pine  house,  which  is  cousin  to  the  prehistoric  wooden  ancestor  of 
the  Parthenon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  break  are  processes  and 
possibilities  undreamed  of  before,  the  miracles  of  steel,  the  end- 
less resources  of  the  Machine.  Inexorable  progress  has  gone  so 
far,  so  suddenly,  in  this  one  stride  that  the  chain  of  tradition  has 
snapped  for  the  first  time  in  history.  To-day  architecture  is  free, 
stands  alone.  What  if  this  too  abrupt  freedom  has  brought  confu- 
sion and  fear ;  if  the  architect  looks  back  longingly  at  his  chain, 
his  dear,  familiar  chain,  that  held  together  such  a  pleasant  com- 
pany; if  he  pretends  pathetically  that  there  has  been  no  break, 
and  displays  to  the  world  a  chain  he  has  made  himself  out  of  bits 
of  tinsel  and  string?  Fear  and  confusion  will  pass.  Freedom  re- 
mains, and  in  time  will  be  recognized  as  a  help,  not  a  hindrance 
in  building  the  great  work  of  the  future. 

Why  sigh  (they  will  say)  for  the  Greek?  He  had  no  secret  of 
perfection.  His  magic  formula  reduces  simply  to  this:  that  he 
solved  the  problems  peculiar  to  his  age  by  using  the  best  means 
he  had  at  hand.  The  Modern  can  rival  the  Greek  by  doing  the 
very  same  thing :  by  solving  the  problems  peculiar  to  his  age  with 
the  best  means  he  has  at  hand.  The  Modern  can  achieve  great- 
ness with  reenforced  concrete,  glass,  and  machines  just  as  surely 
as  the  Monk  achieved  it  with  stone,  glass,  and  men.  He  will  rival 
no  one  and  achieve  nothing  by  erecting  imitations  of  the  Parthe- 
non or  of  Chartres. 

So  one  finds  an  architect  and  theorist  like  Le  Corbusier  in 
France  approaching  the  problem  of  the  modern  house  with  a  mind 
studiously  stripped  of  traditions  and  inherited  prejudices;  seek- 
ing its  solution  in  terms  wholly  of  the  twentieth  century.  To  him 
the  house  of  to-day,  in  the  scale  of  evolution,  is  almost  as  far 
beyond  Mount  Vernon  as  the  latter  is  beyond  a  cave.  Twentieth- 
century  machines  give  it  light,  keep  it  warm  or  cold,  clean  it. 
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feed  and  amuse  its  owners  and  keep  them  in  communication  with 
the  world ;  the  house  is  itself  a  machine  to  live  in.  Why  then  can- 
not we  respect  it  as  we  do  our  other  machines,  the  automobile, 
the  steamship,  the  airplane  ?  Admit  its  nature  and  make  the  most 
of  it?  No  one  tries  to  disguise  his  yacht  as  Columbus's  Santa 
Maria.  No  one  embellishes  the  turbine  with  egg-and-dart  mold- 
ings. It  is  as  silly  to  try  to  hide  the  mechanical  essence  of  your 
house  under  a  Period  exterior  as  to  secrete  your  telephone  under 
the  ruffled  skirts  of  a  doll.  The  house  is  a  machine.  Begin  with 
that  fact.  Make  the  most  of  it. 

A  machine,  in  the  first  place,  is  fabricated  by  other  machines. 
Who  to-day  would  make  an  engine  by  hand?  Yet  there  is  an 
equal  absurdity  in  piling  brick  on  brick  as  laboriously  as  the 
architects  of  Babylon,  when  a  concrete  wall  can  be  made  almost 
as  readily  as  water  is  poured  into  a  bottle.  Why  depend  on  wood 
and  a  carpenter  when  machined  metal  is  fireproof,  rotproof,  and 
infinitely  more  elastic  in  its  possible  uses  ?  Why  not,  then,  adopt 
mass  production  of  houses  by  factory  methods — ^use  standardized 
materials  in  standardized  dimensions — and  effect  as  great  an 
economy  of  time  and  money  as  we  have  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  automobile? 

A  machine  justifies  itself  only  when  it  is  as  efficient  as  men  can 
make  it.  A  house,  therefore,  should  be  as  practical,  as  economical, 
as  unsentimental  as  a  tractor.  Why  continue,  for  example,  the 
romantic  pretense  that  it  must  have  a  hip  or  gable  roof  ?  The  flat 
roof  wastes  no  attic  space;  it  can  be  readily  converted  into  a 
terrace  for  sun  bathing;  modern  methods  of  insulation  and  rain 
proofing  have  removed  the  last  traditional  objections  to  its  use. 
Again,  an  important  duty  of  the  house,  as  an  efficient  mechanical 
servant  of  man,  is  to  promote  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants.  We  know  now  something  of  the  great  therapeu- 
tic value  of  direct  sunlight.  It  is  possible  to-day,  as  never  before, 
to  let  that  sunlight  into  our  houses  in  a  healing  flood ;  to  make  the 
entire  side  of  a  room  one  great  window.  The  architect  who,  know- 
ing this,  continues  to  deal  out  the  old  picturesque  half-gloom, 
who  still  thinks  of  windows  as  decorative  spots,  three  feet  by  five, 
neatly  arranged,  is  potentially  as  maleficent  as  a  well-poisoner. 

A  machine,  finally,  is  beautiful,  because  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  use;  because,  no  matter  how  complicated  it  may  seem,  it 
has  the  essential  simplicity  of  logic.  Forget  your  superstitions. 
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Beauty  in  architecture  is  no  monopoly  of  pilasters  and  wrought- 
iron  balconies.  It  is  far  more  fundamental  than  any  such  tricks 
of  surface  decoration.  Beauty  comes  from  honest  structure  and 
[ucid  proportions,  from  simplicity  and  perfect  functioning.  If  your 
house  has  these  it  will  be  beautiful  and  inspiring,  even  though  it 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Haddon  Hall  or  the  Petit 
Irianon. 

There  is  to  some  a  heady  wine  in  words  like  these.  One  begins 
to  feel  young,  very  daring,  full  of  ideals.  One  remembers  the  first 
:ime  he  was  told  that  the  Greatest  Adventure  of  All  is  the  Chris- 
tian Life,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  cut  out  smoking  and  go  to 
iielp  Dr.  Grenfell  in  Labrador.  So  when  one  comes  to  examine 
:he  houses  actually  built  by  Le  Corbusier  and  his  "school,"  the 
/isible  tokens  of  the  new  era,  it  is  with  a  mind  almost  anxious  to 
see  in  them  something  as  stirring  as  the  theories  they  embody. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  houses  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
some  in  France  and  England,  a  few  in  the  United  States.  They 
00k,  as  one  would  expect,  a  good  deal  alike.  The  new  architecture 
:ares  nothing  for  "local  flavor"  or  national  character;  like  the 
Machine  it  exalts,  it  is  heedless  of  political  boundaries.  So  one 
>ees  modernist  houses  in  Los  Angeles  very  much  as  they  are  in 
Berlin:  boldly  geometrical  in  their  masses,  aggressively  simple 
n  elements  and  composition.  White  walls ;  fiat  roofs ;  windows  in 
:oncentrated  areas  of  glass.  Terraces  everywhere  to  invite  the 
;un,  porches — half  indoors,  half  out — that  seem  both  living  room 
md  garden.  Broad,  untroubled  planes,  lines  crisply  precise.  Dec- 
Dration  cut  to  an  unobtrusive  minimum  of  metal  railings  and 
iwning  supports.  These  houses  have  been  scraped  clean,  it  is  ob- 
/ious,  of  everything  irrelevant.  They  are  the  Home  reduced  to  its 
Darest  essentials  of  efficient  and  comfortable  shelter. 

The  interiors  show  an  equal  austerity.  White  walls;  sunlight; 
I  few  articles  of  furniture,  preferably  built  in.  There  are  no  pro- 
jections, no  undercut  moldings,  no  dark  corners  to  hold  dirt ;  no 
Dusts  of  Dante,  no  models  of  galleons,  no  art  lamps,  no  microbe- 
treasuring  rugs.  The  rooms  might  almost  be  cleaned  with  a  fire 
lose.  One  can  imagine  these  houses  functioning  as  smoothly  and 
perfectly  as  the  operating  theater  of  a  hospital.  Indeed  it  is  a  hos- 
Dital  they  suggest,  or  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner,  light,  airy,  asep- 
:ic.  Here  is  honest  modern  construction  and  lucid  proportioning; 
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here  is  simplicity  and  order,  and  a  machine's  perfect  fitness  for 
use.  Here — if  you  will — is  Beauty. 

And  it  is  enough.  One's  enthusiasm  slowly  fades.  Something  is 
wrong  here  after  all,  something  left  out.  If  this  is  what  the  the- 
ories come  to,  and  all  the  gallant  phrases,  there  is  a  flaw  in  them 
somewhere. 


Ill 

The  difficulty  is  to  say  where  and  why.  One  has  at  first  only  a 
feeling,  a  creeping  vague  dissatisfaction  with  these  shells  of  con- 
crete and  glass.  The  physical  facts  of  the  case,  of  course,  are  un- 
assailable. To-day's  house  probably  deserves  everything  (with  an 
allowance  for  picturesque  exaggeration)  that  the  Modernists  say 
of  it.  To-morrow's  house  is  everything  that  To-day's  is  not.  It  is 
dangerous  trying  to  combat  logic  and  unassailable  facts  with 
nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  And  yet  one  be- 
comes more  and  more  sure.  Something  has  been  left  out  here, 
forgotten  from  the  start;  some  intangible  factor  that  clouds  all 
these  clear  certainties.  This  is  not  the  way  to  build  a  brighter 
Hellas. 

A  first  objection  might  be  this :  that  in  their  zeal  for  the  per- 
fection of  architecture,  these  Modernists  have  lost  sight  of  the 
basic  imperfections  of  man.  They  exalt  above  all  else  logic,  frank- 
ness, an  unsentimental  clarity  of  vision;  qualities  which  on  the 
whole  are  conspicuously  absent  in  man,  and  for  which  he  has 
seldom  shown  any  great  appreciation.  Here  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
parity, and  perhaps  the  source  of  the  whole  trouble. 

It  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  the  architect  that  his  dreams  can  be 
realized  only  by  the  help  of  other  men.  A  poet  can  attain  the 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  in  lonely  obscurity,  without  a 
thought  of  his  fellows;  an  architect  must  accept  the  world  and 
make  his  compromise  with  it,  or  fail  utterly.  He  may  be  a  great 
genius,  but  unless  his  ideas  are  persuasive  enough  to  lesser  men 
to  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  execution,  they  will  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  drawings;  pathetic  embryos  in  the  museum  of 
architectural  curiosities.  One  begins  to  appreciate,  now,  the  mag- 
nitude of  what  these  Modernists  are  undertaking,  what  they  must 
accomplish  if  their  ideas  are  to  be  accepted  by  anything  more 
than  a  small  group  of  extremists  and  sensation-hunters.  It  is  diffi- 
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cult  enough  to  persuade  one  client,  or  a  half  dozen,  or  fifty.  How 
much  more  difficult  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  the  prejudices  of 
a  whole  civilization !  For  that,  there  must  be  an  Idea  as  stirring 
as  the  enthusiasm  for  Greece  and  Rome  that  swept  over  Europe 
in  the  Renaissance.  They  plan  a  revolution  as  truly  as  do  the 
Communists;  to  achieve  it,  they  must  deal  in  elementals  that 
hold  good  in  every  class  and  every  country.  It  is  not  for  them  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  approval  of  a  critical  minority ;  they  must 
be  as  universally  appealing  as  Charlie  Chaplin  or  the  desire  for 
a  comfortable  old  age. 

Logic  and  efficiency  and  order  are  universal  qualities,  certainly. 
But  are  they  the  right  ones  to  place  so  much  trust  in?  Man,  in 
the  fundamentals  of  his  life  (and  choosing  a  home  is  one  of 
them),  is  notoriously  illogical,  inefficient,  disordered.  His  feeling 
for  these  virtues  with  which  he  is  so  scantily  endowed  is  seldom 
warmer  than  an  uneasy  tolerance.  They  seem  to  him  always  a 
trifle  inhuman ;  emphasis  can  make  them  actively  irritating.  It  is 
never  well  to  forget  Aristides,  that  wise  and  incorruptible  states- 
man, the  pattern  of  perfection  for  his  age,  who  was  banished  from 
Athens  because  people  were  tired  of  hearing  him  called  **The 
Just." 

There  is  no  surer  sign  of  man's  divergence  from  the  Modernist 
ideal  than  this:  that  he  cannot,  as  yet,  religiously  think  of  his 
house  as  being  merely  a  machine  to  give  him  efficient  and  com- 
fortable shelter.  It  is  that,  of  course,  but  how  much  more ;  how 
inextricably  tangled  with  memories  and  hopes  and  sentimental 
dreaming,  caught  in  a  confused  twilight  world  of  emotion  where 
logic  never  appears.  For  good  or  ill,  man  has  made  his  house  a 
duality  like  himself.  Part  of  it  is  a  tangible  body  which  can  be 
measured  and  photographed,  which  follows  definite  physical 
laws ;  part  is  a  wholly  intangible  spirit  which  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured or  predicted  in  any  way,  which  follows  no  laws  at  all.  When 
a  man's  automobile  consistently  breaks  down,  he  usually  gets  rid 
of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet  his  house  may  behave  equally  ill 
— its  roof  leak,  its  pipes  freeze,  its  furnace  die  at  dawn  every 
morning — he  will  excuse  it  as  charitably,  sometimes,  as  he  would 
the  failings  of  a  friend,  and  still  think  it  on  the  whole  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  live.  And  this  by  no  reasoned  weighing  of 
merits  against  faults;  the  thing  will  be  instinctive,  a  matter  of 
obscure,  wholly  unreasonable  emotions. 
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A  home,  after  all,  stands  in  the  relation  of  friend  to  most  peo- 
ple. One  very  seldom  chooses  a  friend  because  he  is  logical  and 
efficient  and  animated  by  the  highest  ideals.  An  employee  yes, 
and  so  one's  office  or  factory.  But  friendships  spring  up  (and 
houses  are  chosen)  by  capricious  trifles:  a  mutual  fondness  for 
tennis  or  discussing  literature  at  tea-time ;  the  size  of  a  fireplace 
or  the  sweep  of  a  roof  line.  One  rather  shudders  at  the  thought 
of  intimacy  with  someone  who  could  never  be  anything  but  logi- 
cal and  efficient;  whose  fierce  honesty  would  impel  him  to  say 
exactly  what  he  was  thinking,  always ;  who  would  test  every  ac- 
tion by  the  uncompromising  light  of  his  moral  standards,  and 
never  for  a  moment  do  anything  impulsive  or  hasty  or  sentimen- 
tal. There  are  virtues  and  virtues.  One  wonders  why  the  Modern- 
ists should  have  chosen  to  perpetuate  in  their  house  the  least 
companionable  of  all. 

And  yet  there  is  really  nothing  to  wonder  at.  For  Le  Corbusier 
and  those  who  think  with  him  have  forgotten,  or  elected  to  ig- 
nore, all  the  elements  in  man  which  refuse  to  dovetail  into  their 
theories ;  the  imponderables  that  cannot  be  measured  by  even  the 
most  delicate  machines,  the  inconsistencies  that  mock  at  logic. 
Their  house,  too,  has  no  imponderables.  It  is  no  more  troubled  and 
complicated  by  human  emotions  than  a  Diesel  engine.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  that  has  not  been  made  in  a  factory.  One  sus- 
pects that  their  delight  in  a  mechanized  age  has  led  them  to  the 
subconscious  belief  that  man  himself  is  little  more  than  a  ma- 
chine, easily  understood,  easily  disposed  of ;  that  shelter  and  com- 
fort will  make  him  contented,  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  green 
vegetables  will  keep  him  healthy,  and  the  four-hour  day  will  give 
him  plenty  of  time  to  improve  himself  culturally.  Ah,  happy  man 
— his  mind  like  an  exhibition  motor  in  an  automobile  show. 
Everything  polished  and  gleaming,  all  the  parts  neatly  located 
and  explained  on  a  chart ;  no  barnacles  on  the  flywheel,  no  waste 
clogging  the  feed-pipe,  no  mice  nesting  in  the  differential.  He  is  a 
little  difficult  to  identify  among  one's  acquaintances,  this  Mod- 
ern Man.  But  he  must  exist  somewhere,  to  live  in  the  Modern, 
No-nonsense  House. 

It  is  curious  that  the  critics  should  be  so  well  aware  of  human 
frailty  and  its  debauching  effect  on  architecture  in  the  past — and 
should  seem  so  unaware  that  human  frailty  continues  unabated, 
and  must  affect  their  own  work.  To-day's  house,  which  they 
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ittack  so  bitterly,  gives  after  all  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  its 
)wner.  If  it  is  sentimental  and  inconsistent  and  cluttered  with 
iseless  survivals,  that  is  because  he  too  is  sentimental  and  incon- 
;istent,  and  goes  always  under  a  heavy  burden  of  inherited  preju- 
iices  and  superstitions.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  his  carrying  all 
;hese  unhappy  qualities  to  live  with  him  in  his  new  glass-and- 
:oncrete  home ;  all  his  silly  feelings  about  pine  paneling  and  flag- 
;tone  walks  and  Charm.  Perhaps  the  critics,  piling  up  vitriolic 
idjectives  as  they  write,  like  to  fancy  their  words  an  acid  bath 
rom  which  this  owner — now  so  imperfect — will  emerge  purified, 
;coured  clean  of  all  his  follies,  and  aching  to  live  in  a  mass-pro- 
iuction  house.  One  can  grant  the  necessity,  at  least,  of  some  such 
niracle. 

For  as  things  now  stand,  the  Modernist  house  seems  designed 
lot  for  man  at  all — not  for  you  or  me  or  anyone  we  know — but 
or  the  inhabitants  of  some  Wellsian  Utopia  who  have  long  since 
;rown  beyond  human  weaknesses.  And  this  is  why  one  finds  it 
inreal,  and  disappointing  in  spite  of  its  virtues,  its  beauty,  the 
itirring  words  that  champion  it.  This  is  its  gravest  fault,  that  it 
•ecognizes  only  a  part  of  man,  is  related  to  only  a  fraction  of  life, 
rhe  surest  source  of  complication  and  failure  in  domestic  archi- 
:ecture  is  precisely  the  factor  which  this  house  refuses  to  meet 
ixcept  by  denial:  the  intangible,  subreasonable  factor  of  human 
amotion.  Can  any  problem  be  solved  when  one  of  its  chief  ele- 
nents  be  disregarded  ? 

IV 

There  is  a  psychology  of  escape  in  architecture  as  well  as  in 
literature  or  painting.  Nothing  offers  a  better  illustration  of  this 
than  the  amazing  popularity  enjoyed  in  our  greatest  cities  by  the 
type  of  restaurant  that  pretends  to  be  A  Bit  of  Old  Florence,  or 
A  Quaint  Corner  in  Seville.  One  cannot  feel  proud  of  these  archi- 
tectural pustules,  but  they  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  simple  mani- 
festations of  bad  taste.  They  are  more  complex  than  that,  and 
their  reason  for  existence  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  city  itself. 
They  signalize  a  protest — crude  and  obvious,  of  course — against 
a  manner  of  living  which  every  year  grows  more  complicated  and 
harassed.  To  a  city  dweller  the  Machine  Age  is  most  noticeable 
in  its  most  offensive  aspects,  as  an  incessant,  brutal  attack  on 
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human  nerves.  The  roar  of  the  elevated,  the  head-splitting  clat- 
ter of  riveters,  the  shameful  indignity  of  a  subway  rush,  the  noisy 
peril  of  crossing  streets — it  is  in  flight  from  these  that  a  city's 
population  goes  to  Florida  if  it  can,  and  if  it  can't  takes  refuge  in 
imitations  of  the  Alcazar  and  the  Bargello.  Their  pretense  may 
be  little  more  than  childish,  the  stone  arches  obviously  plaster, 
the  massive  oak  timbers  painted  concrete;  but  they  serve  their 
purpose.  They  satisfy  some  obscure  corner  of  a  man's  mind  that 
desires  illusion,  even  cheap  illusion ;  that  hates  the  pandemonium 
outside,  and  wants  to  pretend,  if  only  for  an  hour,  that  the  world 
is  quiet  again,  and  leisurely. 

Most  people  are  not  wholly  at  ease  in  the  modern  world,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  illusions  that  momentarily 
soften  and  disguise  it.  They  find,  perhaps,  that  they  can  bear  it 
more  contentedly — noise  and  confusion,  hurry,  everlasting  ten- 
sion— by  virtue  of  the  hours  in  which,  consciously  or  not,  they 
pretend  that  it  does  not  exist.  For  its  steely  common  sense  they 
substitute  the  fairy-book  life  of  the  movies;  from  the  spiritual 
oppression  of  skyscraper  and  subway  they  escape  into  lath-and- 
plaster  medievalism.  And  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  they  go  home 
thankfully  to  houses  that  look  as  little  like  an  office  building  as 
possible;  that  deny  office  buildings,  deny  the  twentieth  century, 
deny  that  machines  were  ever  invented.  The  corners  of  their 
spirit,  rubbed  raw  by  machinery,  are  soothed  by  hooked  rugs  and 
pewter  and  prints;  by  old  things  (even  by  poor  copies  of  old 
things)  that  breathe  the  serenity  of  a  simpler  age. 

It  is  significant  for  more  reasons  than  one  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  Machine  House  has  been  largely  confined  to  Europe.  The 
critic  can  explain  this  easily  enough;  Americans  are  notoriously 
slaves  to  a  corrupt  academic  tradition.  But  one  may  perceive, 
also,  that  so  far  Europe  has  been  merely  toying  with  the  Machine 
Age,  while  America  is  living  with  it  and  has  found  it  a  not  com- 
pletely comfortable  bedfellow.  Consider  a  Frenchman,  working 
in  a  city  still  dominated  by  the  eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  last  year  that  his  home  knew  the  excitement  of  steam 
heat ;  three  mornings  a  week  he  has  to  climb  five  flights  of  stairs 
to  his  office  because  the  ascenseur  is  in  temporary  difficulties. 
One  can  excuse  his  idealizing  a  perfectly  mechanized  life,  and 
dreaming  of  a  modern  house  full  of  marvels  of  comfort  and  effi- 
ciency. 
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But  the  American  has  been  brought  up  on  mechanical  marvels. 
The  elevator  that  may  carry  him  fifty  stories  to  his  office  is  effi- 
cient beyond  all  dreaming.  The  only  thing  that  stands  between 
it  and  absolute  perfection  is  the  fact  that  its  passengers,  being 
weakly  human,  cannot  be  forced  to  get  on  and  off  much  faster, 
in  spite  of  every  sort  of  ingenious  mental  prodding.  This  Ameri- 
can obscurely  resents  being  bullied  by  high-speed  elevators,  be- 
ing chained  to  telephones,  being  hustled  by  some  machines  and 
deafened  by  others  all  day  long,  and  with  the  years  he  piles  up  a 
subconscious  rebellion.  When  the  chance  comes  for  him  to  ex- 
press his  resentment,  he  buys  a  house  that  he  and  his  wife  have 
found  in  the  country ;  an  old,  run-down  farmhouse  in  the  hills, 
with  big  stone  chimneys  and  a  beamed  ceiling. 

Both  he  and  the  Frenchman  are  protesting  against  their  sur- 
roundings. The  European  escape  is  into  the  future;  a  future 
which  in  most  respects  is  merely  an  intensification  of  the  Ameri- 
can's present.  The  American  knows  that  sort  of  thing  too  well 
already,  and — rightly  or  wrongly,  as  you  prefer — chooses  his 
solace  from  the  past. 

There  is  small  profit  to  the  critics  in  reviling  imitative  archi- 
tecture while  the  conditions  that  encourage  it  are  unabated.  As 
long  as  the  realities  of  a  machine-made  world  are  so  uncomfort- 
able to  man  that  he  cannot  accept  them  without  at  least  a  par- 
tial disguise,  he  will  continue  to  use  his  home  as  an  escape  from 
Fact ;  and  domestic  architecture  will  continue  to  be  just  as  illogi- 
cal, imitative,  and  falsely  picturesque  as  it  is  to-day. 

Modernism  has  had  its  well-deserved  victories.  Skyscraper, 
factory,  airport ;  the  past  has  no  claim  on  these  or  their  like,  and 
the  present  knows  how  to  treat  them  superlatively  well.  But  its 
fiercest  struggle  and  most  important — over  the  body  of  the 
American  home — seems  likely  to  dwindle  out  into  compromise  or 
defeat.  The  case  against  it  is  too  clear.  All  the  brilliance  of  its 
debate  is  dimmed  by  unsound  premises;  the  shining  pyramid  of 
its  theory  towers  uneasily  over  quicksand.  One  can  imagine  it 
flaring  up  for  a  few  years  as  a  smart  sensation,  lasting  perhaps  as 
long  as  its  lamentable  predecessor.  Art  Nouveau,  then  sinking  as 
inevitably  and  as  permanently  into  that  limbo  which  has  always 
been  reserved  for  forgotten  fashions. 

Yet  its  virtues  need  not  be  lost  simply  because  they  have  been 
overstated,  or  the  good  in  it  neglected  because  it  falls  short  of 
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perfection.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  compromise  between  this 
house,  which  is  too  like  an  automobile,  and  to-day's  house,  which 
is  too  like  "an  old  stage-coach  full  of  tuberculosis";  a  compro- 
mise that  might  advance  the  cause  of  good  architecture  and  still 
remember  man's  limitations.  The  art  of  building  can  learn  much 
from  Le  Corbusier  in  rapid  and  economical  construction,  and  in 
the  eternal  beauty  of  simplicity. 

There  are  liberal  forces  working  to-day  which  will  know  how 
to  profit  by  all  that  is  of  value  in  Modernism;  working  quietly 
and  without  sensationalism,  toward  a  progress  more  lasting  than 
any  fashion.  They  have  already  shorn  eclecticism  of  many  of  its 
excesses.  In  time  their  cautious  advance  may  bring  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctive  American  style,  linked  with  the  past  as 
man's  mind  is  always  linked,  but  no  longer  slavishly  bound  to  it. 
One  may  see  the  beginnings,  perhaps,  of  such  a  style  in  the  Far 
West,  where  architects  have  fused  elements  once  Spanish  or  Ital- 
ian into  something  that  is  neither  of  these,  but  Californian,  m.ade 
for  brown  hills  and  ocean  and  unending  sunshine;  something 
barely  touched  by  archaeology,  engagingly  simple  and  invitingly 
direct. 

There  is  no  need,  then,  to  fear  because  Machine  Modernism  is 
too  extreme  that  the  Olde  English  Half-timbered  Suburb  must  go 
on  forever,  and  the  Corinthian  Order  swagger  down  the  years  to 
the  end  of  time.  Architecture  will  not  stand  still  always,  even 
though  this  one  pull  was  too  sudden  and  ill-balanced  to  move  it. 

1.  Why  is  your  house  dishonest? 

2.  What  has  given  the  architect  the  freedom  he  enjoys  to-day? 

3.  Explain  the  formula  for  Greek  architecture. 

4.  In  what  ways  is  a  house  a  machine  ? 

5.  What  has  been  left  out  of  the  modern  architects  concept  of  a 

house ? 

6.  How  do  the  American  and  the  Frenchman  differ  in  the  at- 

tempts at  "escape"  in  architecture? 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  TOMORROW 
BY  NORMAN  BEL  GEDDES 

See  note,  p.  3. 


For  centuries  the  dwelling  house  has  remained  fundamentally 
unchanged.  Bathrooms  have  been  added,  kitchens  have  achieved 
a  certain  degree  of  efficiency,  electricity  and  steam  heat  have 
come  to  be  commonplaces,  but  structurally  the  houses  in  which 
we  live  today  have  changed  but  little  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Certainly  since  the  Georgian  days  there  has  been 
nothing  new  or  progressive  done  in  the  field  of  architecture. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  styles  of  the 
past.  They  were  excellent  in  their  day;  but  this,  most  emphati- 
cally, is  not  their  day.  This  is  the  twentieth  century — the  century 
which  has  seen  more  important  progress  in  our  civilization  than 
any  other  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Yet,  with  all  our  advantages,  with  all  the  aids  of  science  and 
invention  ready  to  hand,  we  continue  not  only  to  live  in,  but  ac- 
tually to  build  houses  which  are  as  outmoded  as  the  ducking  stool 
and  the  covered  wagon. 

We  still  cling  to  small  windows,  though  doctors  assure  us  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  of  untold  benefit  to  us. 

Our  Changing  Needs 

We  still  insist  upon  placing  our  living  quarters  at  the  front,  in 
the  most  overlooked  and  least  private  position  in  the  house,  and 
our  service  quarters  at  the  back  overlooking  the  garden  that  we 
prize  so  much ;  in  fact,  we  continue  to  make  our  houses  so  little 
suited  to  our  lives  and  so  difficult  to  run  that  we  are,  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  deserting  them  to  live  in  apartments,  where 
at  least  some  of  the  more  annoying  problems  are  solved  by  some- 
body else. 

This  desertion  of  the  home  is  not  natural,  and  I  think  not  de- 
sired by  most  of  the  people  who  have  been  doing  it.  It  is  a  very 
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strong  instinct  in  most  people  to  have  a  home  of  their  own,  a 
place  in  which  they  may  do  as  they  like,  when  they  like  and  how 
they  like. 

But  the  difficulties  involved  in  achieving  this  pleasant  state  have 
been  too  much  for  them  and  unwillingly  they  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  You  can  check  up  on  the  truth  of  this  assertion  among 
your  own  circle  of  friends. 

The  average  layman,  when  confronted  with  this  situation,  will 
place  most  of  the  blame  for  it  squarely  on  the  heads  of  the  archi- 
tects. 

Architects  are  fallible,  like  everybody  else,  but  all  the  same 
such  an  accusation  is  a  little  unfair.  After  .all,  an  architect  is  a 
business  man  and,  as  such,  he  must,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  do  his 
best  to  please  his  client. 

Unfortunately,  however,  an  architect  is  not  selling  you  goods 
that  you  can  see  and  handle ;  he  is  selling  you  his  ideas,  his  imag- 
ination and  the  knowledge  that  has  cost  him  a  lot  of  time  and 
money.  He  cannot  show  you  the  house  he  would  like  to  build  for 
you,  nor  can  he  demonstrate  to  you  how  good  or  bad  your  own 
ideas  for  it  may  be.  True,  he  can  show  you  plans  and  even  mod- 
els, but  neither  of  these  two  will  give  you  the  real  feeling  of  the 
house.  So  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  you  have  to  trust  him  to  a 
great  extent,  and  that  is  where  things  so  often  go  awry. 

Clients  have  a  certain  faith  in  their  architect,  but  when  he  pro- 
poses something  a  little  original  and  different  from  the  usual  run 
of  houses  they  are  apt  to  take  fright  and  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  conservatism. 

Gradually,  however,  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  if 
their  houses  are  to  be  improved,  they  must  be  prepared  to  jetti- 
son some  of  the  old  ideas  and  ideals,  and  some  progress  is  being 
made. 

In  surveying  what  is  actually  being  done  and — much  more  im- 
portant— what  is  going  to  be  done,  it  must  be  realized  that  at  the 
moment  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  what  in  a  few  years  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  universal  architecture;  and  to  be  able  to 
visualize  what  that  architecture  will  be  like,  the  interested  per- 
son must  realize  the  principles  which  are  governing  those  archi- 
tects and  designers  who  are  trying  to  create  what  we  may  call 
the  twentieth-century  style. 

What  we  are  really  doing  is  starting  from  the  bottom,  with  our 
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minds  clear  of  the  traditional  styles  and  conventions  of  the  past, 
and,  starting  from  a  purely  utilitarian  basis,  trying  to  create  a 
type  of  architectural  beauty  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  which  will  not  soon  be  outdated. 


New  Forms  for  Old  Needs 

The  keynote  of  all  the  good  contemporary  work  is  that  it  must 
perfectly  suit  its  ultimate  purpose.  We  have  returned  to  simplic- 
ity because  we  have  realized  in  this  age  that  the  overornamenta- 
tion  and  elaboration  of  the  past  are  not  in  keeping  with  us  today. 
We  are  more  forthright  people  than  were  our  forefathers,  we 
bother  less  with  forms  and  conventions,  and  so  it  is  surely  fitting 
that  we  carry  our  ideas  into  our  homes. 

Gradually  we  are  throwing  overboard  cherished  customs  which 
will  not  stand  up  under  the  simple  query  "Why?"  For  we  can  see 
that  anything  that  cannot  give  a  good  reason  for  existing  should 
not  continue  to  do  so. 

To  take  one  example-  which  fairly  clearly  illustrates  what  I 
mean:  It  is  the  rule  that  every  house,  however  small,  however 
valuable  the  space  at  our  disposal,  must  have  a  dining  room.  By 
thus  splitting  up  our  space  we  probably  make  two  poor  little 
rooms  that  a  cat  cannot  be  swung  in,  if  you  want  to  swing  a  cat, 
but  all  the  same  we  continue  to  do  it  because  it  is  the  custom, 
the  "proper  thing." 

As  a  child  I  always  hated  that  expression,  "the  proper  thing," 
because  it  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  applied  to  the  more  sense- 
less forms  of  child  oppression,  such  as  wearing  my  Buster  Brown 
suit  and  being  polite  to  my  aunt.  I  hate  it  no  less  as  an  architect, 
for,  in  the  same  way,  it  forces  people  to  do  things  which  incon- 
venience them,  displease  them  and  cost  them  money. 

There  is  no  objection  to  having  a  dining  room  if  space  and 
money  are  no  object,  but  that  is  often  not  the  case. 

To  take  its  place  in  the  very  small  house  we  can  use,  instead, 
one  end  of  our  thus  greatly  extended  living  room.  The  dining  end 
of  the  room  can  be  raised  on  a  low  platform,  say,  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  by  means  of  light  folding 
screens  can  be  shut  off  from  the  main  room  when  necessary.  When 
not  in  use  for  eating,  the  large  solid  table  will  be  an  enormous 
convenience  for  playing  on  or  working  on,  and  one  will  not  be 
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shut  off  in  a  poky  little  room  hardly  bigger  than  the  table  it 
contains. 

With  a  well-designed  kitchen  no  cooking  odors  will  ever  be  ap- 
parent, while  soundproof  walls  and  well-fitting  doors  will  insure 
that  no  doleful  domestic  songs  or  clatter  of  plates  will  be  heard 
during  the  dishwashing  period. 

In  the  same  way,  right  through  the  house,  from  the  structure 
itself  to  the  furniture,  the  decorative  scheme  and  the  mechanical 
equipment,  we  are  working  from  the  same  basic  principle. 

We  aim  to  eliminate  everything  that  is  not  necessary,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  all  the  innumerable  aids  to  more  convenient  liv- 
ing that  have  been  evolved  in  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  actual  structure  several  considerations  are 
going  to  combine  to  change  the  face  of  our  dwellings  when  viewed 
from  the  outside.  We  know  nowadays  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
extremely  valuable,  even  essential  to  our  well-being,  and  this 
fairly  simple  discovery  is  responsible  for  a  very  striking  change. 

New  Walls  in  Steel  and  Concrete 

In  the  past  the  idea  of  a  house  was  primarily  as  a  shelter  from 
the  elements ;  when  you  were  in  you  were  in,  and  when  you 
wanted  fresh  air  and  lots  of  light  you  went  outside  for  it.  Now 
that  we  desire  a  house  which,  although  it  is  a  better  shelter  from 
the  weather,  must  be  as  healthful  as  the  great  out-of-doors,  our 
ideas  of  windows  obviously  must  change. 

At  this  point  unfortunately  we  discover  that,  with  the  old-type 
construction,  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  which  window  space  can 
be  gnawed  out  of  an  exterior  wall  without  weakening  it,  and  it  is 
here  that  we  bring  in  a  material — reenforced  concrete — and  a 
method  of  construction — steel  cantilever — neither  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  used  in  the  dwelling  house.  These  two  will  allow  us 
the  freedom  we  desire. 

The  old  way  of  building  a  house  consisted,  roughly,  in  build- 
ing walls  and  making  them  support  the  internal  structure  of  the 
house  and  also  the  roof.  Obviously,  therefore,  if  one  cut  too  many 
holes  in  these  walls  for  windows,  the  whole  affair  would  tumble 
down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

The  new  method  of  building  with  steel  girders  means,  also 
roughly,  that  a  framework  of  steel  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of 
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the  house  and  the  walls  are  applied  to  this.  In  other  words,  the 
walls  do  no  supporting,  they  merely  inclose  the  house.  Since  we 
are  not  dependent  on  them  for  strength  we  can  cut  holes  in  them 
of  any  size  or  shape  we  like,  without  in  any  way  weakening  the 
structure ;  in  fact,  we  could,  if  desired,  make  the  whole  side  of  the 
house  of  glass.  We  have  exactly  reversed  the  order.  The  fagade,  or 
walls,  instead  of  supporting  the  floors  and  roof,  are  now  sup- 
ported by  them. 

In  pursuit  of  light  and  air,  since  we  are  not  bound  down  by 
any  arbitrary  limits,  we  can  make  our  windows  stretch  the  whole 
length  of  our  rooms,  eliminating  the  ugly  embrasures  of  the  past 
and  making  dark  rooms  things  of  the  past.  The  use  of  concrete 
as  a  material  gives  us  great  flexibility,  since  it  can  be  poured  in 
place,  right  on  the  spot  and  in  any  shape  or  form  we  want.  It  is 
economical,  extremely  good-looking,  and  permits  of  excellent  in- 
sulation when  constructed  in  two  "skins." 

Flat  Roofs  Increase  Space 

That  is  to  say,  inside  the  exterior  walls  are  placed  small  pieces 
of  metal  known  as  "furring  strips,"  which  project  back  from  the 
wall;  to  these  is  fixed  the  reenforcing  material  for  the  interior 
plaster,  which  is  a  form  of  perforated  metal.  On  this  metal  lath 
is  applied  the  interior  plaster,  thus  leaving  an  air  space  between 
the  exterior  and  interior  walls.  This,  surprising  though  it  may 
seem,  will  make  the  walls  soundproof,  fully  insulated  against  heat 
or  cold,  and  will  prevent  dampness  from  penetrating  and  spoiling 
the  walls  of  your  room. 

For  hundreds  of  years  it  has  been  considered  impossible,  in 
temperate  climates,  to  build  houses  with  flat  roofs,  because  the 
weight  of  accumulated  snow  during  winter  was  too  great  for  them 
to  bear.  With  our  steel  construction,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
have  a  flat  roof  and  so  provide  our  house  with  enormously  greater 
space. 

Land  in  this  country  is  becoming  increasingly  expensive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  districts  near  great  cities ;  people  are  building 
their  houses  with  less  and  less  garden  space  around  them. 

Here  the  flat  roof  comes  in  very  conveniently.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  tiny  garden  which  by  its  small  size  is  overshadowed  by  the 
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building  around  it,  we  can  put  our  garden  on  the  roof.  Our  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  will  thrive  a  great  deal  better  up  there  where 
they  can  get  the  sun  than  they  would  below. 

But  the  possibilities  of  outdoor  living  rooms  are  by  no  means 
exhausted.  There  is  still  the  question  of  terraces.  Steel  construc- 
tion and  monolithic  reenforced  concrete  give  us  the  greatest  aid 
in  creating  these  charming  additions  to  our  homes.  Every  room 
can  open  on  to  a  terrace,  the  first-floor  projection  forming  a  shade 
porch  for  the  ground  floor  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sun  room  on  the  first  floor,  for  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon. 

If  the  house  is  to  be  more  than  two  stories  high,  owing  to  a 
very  small  lot,  we  can  have  terraces  on  the  third  floor  without 
cutting  off  light  from  the  second,  by  stepping  the  building  back 
in  progressive  stages  as  we  go  up,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
made  familiar  in  skyscrapers  by  the  application  of  the  zoning 
law. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  in  the  case  of  the  average  small  house, 
that  it  will  be  built  on  a  street,  as  opposed  to  standing  isolated  in 
its  own  grounds.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  first  suggested  this 
to  you  in  September,  1928,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  Garden 
Homes. 

I  will  briefly  review  the  salient  points.  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  to  place  the  living  rooms  facing  the  street,  in  the  most 
overlooked  and  least  private  position,  and  the  service  quarters  at 
the  back.  Since  we  are  thinking  of  our  own  convenience  and  not 
of  tradition,  in  the  twentieth-century  house  we  reverse  the  order 
and  have  our  living  rooms  secluded  from  the  street  and  facing 
such  little  garden  as  we  may  have. 

Incidentally  this  has  a  double  advantage.  There  is  no  reason 
for  placing  the  garage  at  the  back  of  the  house  in  a  separate 
building.  It  means  that  there  must  be  a  driveway,  which  of  neces- 
sity cuts  down  on  valuable  space,  and  involves  serious  problems 
of  heating  in  winter.  How  much  more  sensible  surely,  to  place 
the  garage  on  the  street  side  of  the  house  and  make  it  part  of  the 
house  itself,  using  the  same  heating,  and  allowing  one  to  drive 
into  the  garage  and  enter  the  house  without  walking  about  in  the 
rain.  If  the  kitchen  is  also  at  the  front,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  service  alley.  Thus  we  gain  a  strip  of  land  as  long  as  our  lot, 
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and  at  least  six  feet  wide,  besides  all  the  other  advantages  con- 
nected with  such  an  arrangement. 

New  Materials 

In  considering  new  materials  available  today,  one  is  struck  and 
inspired  by  their  variety.  The  natural  materials  such  as  wood 
and  stone  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  products  of  the  laboratory. 
From  an  architectural  point  of  view  these  synthetic  materials  will 
be  vastly  superior;  steel  can  never  crack  or  warp;  stone  can 
crack,  but  not  properly  prepared  concrete. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  all  the  various  varieties 
of  stainless-steel  alloys,  which  are  so  decorative  and  so  hard 
wearing. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  certain  alloy  of  chromium,  nickel  and 
iron,  which  is  stronger  than  carbon  steel ;  it  may  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  thick  or  equally  well  made  into 
window  frames.  When  polished,  which  it  may  be  to  a  mirrorlike 
brilliance,  it  will  resist  for  years  the  corrosive  action  of  water, 
atmosphere  and  acid.  It  can  be  finished  in  a  matte  silver,  which 
is  most  attractive  for  exterior  fittings,  such  as  the  window  frames 
mentioned,  or  in  its  polished  form  it  can  be  used  in  the  interior 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Since  it  costs  less  than  many  materials  in 
common  use,  it  can  be  used  for  sink  lining,  laundry  chutes,  or  the 
more  decorative  purposes,  such  as  lighting  fixtures  and  furniture. 
Certainly  a  product  whose  versatility  could  never  be  matched  by 
a  natural  material. 

Applying  these  new  materials,  and  some  old  ones  in  new  dress 
to  the  structure  of  a  contemporary  house,  we  shall  find  them  a 
great  aid  in  many  ways. 

Ventilation 

The  complete  wiring  system  of  the  house  will  be  laid  in  con- 
duits made  of  one  of  these  nonrusting,  noncorrosive  materials, 
thereby  eliminating  fire  hazards  and  short  circuits  due  10  the 
penetration  of  moisture.  These  conduits  and  supply  pipes  of  the 
house  will  be  concealed  between  the  steel  channels  and  the  metal- 
lath  partitions. 

Cornices  will  be  made  of  some  such  material  as  the  alloy  men- 
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tioned  before,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  streaking  the  walls  in 
damp  weather. 

In  actual  structural  work  there  are  one  or  two  innovations 
which  are  due  in  the  near  future  but  which  owing  to  high  cost  are 
not  at  the  moment  practicable  in  a  small  house.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  installation  of  a  system  of  artificial  ventilation.  Since 
this  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  windows  which  open, 
it  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  structural  design. 

This  equipment,  which  is  in  production  already,  consists  of  an 
apparatus  which  draws  in  air  from  outside,  washes  it,  dries  it, 
humidifies  it,  and  then  heats  it  or  leaves  it  cold  as  the  season  dic- 
tates. Since  the  windows  are  not  necessary  for  ventilation,  they 
are  better  made  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened,  but  considered 
solely  as  a  means  of  admitting  light  and,  when  fitted  with  special 
glass,  violet  rays. 

Having  now  reached  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  house  of 
today — and  tomorrow — we  can  proceed  to  some  consideration  of 
the  interior,  the  decoration  and  the  furniture ;  but  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  house  we  must  remember  that  word  "tomorrow." 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  same  error  that  has  stifled  architectural 
progress  for  so  long;  let  us  try  to  design  and  build  houses  in  193 1 
which  in  1935  will  still  be  perfectly  in  tune  with  our  ever-pro- 
gressing civilization. 

In  the  interior  will  obtain  the  same  simplicity,  freedom  from 
intricate  decoration,  and  reliance  upon  the  beauty  of  form,  as  the 
exterior  will  promise. 

Architecture,  after  all,  is  primarily  the  presentation  of  masses 
in  light.  If  the  proportions  are  right,  if  the  whole  is  designed  with 
harmony  and  unity,  beauty  is  bound  to  result. 


I. 


2. 


Where  does  the  author  say  the  garden  will  be  located  in  the 

house  of  tomorrow  ? 
Where  does  he  suggest  the  living  quarters  be  located? 
J.  What  part  will  windows  play  in  the  future  house? 

4.  What  new  materials  will  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 

this  home? 

5.  How  will  ventilation  be  provided  for? 
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LET  THE  CITIES  PERISH 
BY  CAROL  ARONOVICI 

Carol  Aronovici  is  a  housing  expert,  city  and  regional  planner, 
teacher,  author,  and  lecturer.  He  has  drawn  up  comprehensive 
housing  plans  for  many  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  come  to 
live  in  ninety-five  metropolitan  cities  or  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  them.  The  growth  of  population  in  metropolitan  areas  has 
created  in  the  minds  of  land  speculators  and  in  the  fertile  imagi- 
nations of  commercial  organizations  a  form  of  competitive  meg- 
alomania which  spells  anarchy  in  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  these  centers. 

The  tense  economic  individualism  of  cities  which  found  that 
their  population  drifts  towards  the  periphery  and  jumps  the 
fences  of  artificial  political  boundaries,  thus  depriving  the  mu- 
nicipality of  the  revenues  that  accrue  from  land  sweating  and 
overcrowding  of  human  beings,  is  largely  responsible  for  what  is 
now  called  metropolitan  planning.  This  hydralike  reach  of  the 
metropolitan  tentacles  into  the  recesses  of  suburban  development 
and  growth  in  order  that  outlying  communities  may  still  remain 
vassals  of  the  ''great"  city  might  well  be  defined  as  metropolitan 
planning — ^provided  the  metropolis  has  so  far  evolved  as  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  planning  may  still  insure  economic 
levies  upon  politically  independent  communities.  It  is  a  form  of 
organized  parasitism  which  may  have  its  good  aspects,  but  which 
in  the  main  is  intended  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  social  and 
economic  hold  upon  population  which  has  sought  refuge  from  its 
political  boundaries  and  its  social  inadequacies. 

If  you  look  at  a  modern  plan  of  a  region  you  will  invariably 
find  that  the  stream  of  services  suggested,  the  flow  of  traffic  to  be 
provided  for,  the  community  equipment  estimated  as  necessary 
for  future  development  are  all  made  subservient  to  the  metro- 
politan nucleus  of  the  region.  The  object  is  not  the  finding  of  a 
new  and  a  better  way  of  living,  but  the  finding  of  a  method  of 
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retaining  a  hold  upon  whatever  new  way  of  living  the  people  of 
the  congested  center  may  find  of  their  own  accord.  A  study  of 
census  figures  and  the  calculations  of  outstanding  statisticians 
promise  only  slight  increases  in  our  population  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  the  hope  of  new  population  coming  into  the  deserted 
and  blighted  areas  of  our  metropolitan  cities  is  gloomy ;  especially 
when  we  realize  that  some  metropolitan  areas  are  contemplating 
not  a  doubling  but  a  quadrupling  of  their  populations  within  a 
period  of  time  that  will  yield  land  profits  to  a  generation  still 
living.  Indeed  some  cities  have  subdivided  and  made  ready  for 
use  land  areas,  both  urban  and  suburban,  adequate  for  fifteen 
times  the  population  of  the  last  census.  If  any  one  were  to  take 
seriously  the  estimates  of  metropolitan  population  by  optimistic 
commercial  organizations  and  real-estate  speculators,  the  metro- 
politan population  of  the  United  States  within  the  next  genera- 
tion would  be  about  200,000,000,  or  some  50,000,000  more  than 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  the 
most  reliable  statisticians  concerned  with  the  forecasting  of  pop- 
ulational  growth. 

In  other  words,  metropolitan  forecasts  of  growth  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  land  development  find  themselves  caught  between  the 
devils  of  over-speculation  and  the  deep  seas  of  birth  control, 
restriction  of  immigration  and  the  natural  slowing  up  of  the  in- 
crease in  population.  We  can  see  the  choice  is  therefore  between 
drastic  regeneration  of  the  congested  areas,  and  parasitism  upon 
the  new  and  politically  independent  suburbs.  The  former  entails 
great  immediate  sacrifices  of  property  values  and  enormous  im- 
provement costs,  while  the  latter  is  for  the  moment  cheaper  and 
has  the  lure  of  obvious  technical  reasonableness. 

As  against  this  type  of  metropolitan  concentric  planning  the 
new  regionalism  has  come  to  give  impetus  to  a  movement  for  the 
social  and  economic  integration  of  individual  communities  in 
their  relation  to  their  surroundings.  The  dynamic  factor  in  this 
type  of  planning  is  not  the  overcoming  of  the  resistance  between 
metropolis  and  suburbs  due  to  congestion,  distance,  discomfort, 
but  the  creating  of  avenues  of  independent  local  activity  in  which 
the  larger  center  plays  the  part  of  the  specialist  in  providing  serv- 
ices and  functions — social,  economic  and  cultural — which  the 
smaller  centers  can  not  economically  and  efficiently  provide  and 
maintain. 
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The  time  has  passed  in  this  country  when  our  cities  need  to 
follow  the  course  of  evolution  and  revolution  characterized  by 
pioneering,  exploitation  and  obsolescence.  We  have  had  enough 
experience  and  have  paid  for  it  a  very  high  social  and  economic 
price. 

During  the  Renaissance  and  after,  the  philosophers  fretted  over 
the  persistence  of  the  antiquated  and  obsolescent  cities  when  a 
:omplex  civilization  was  becoming  more  and  more  flexible  in  an 
nflexible  environment.  The  conditions  of  the  Renaissance  are 
igain  finding  expression  in  our  modern  cities  which  are  trying 
:o  mitigate  but  not  remove  the  evils  of  the  past  by  retaining  the 
"igidity  of  our  political,  economic  and  legal  structure  of  another 
ige  and  still  extort  the  benefits  of  an  advancing  mechanical  and 
:ultural  civilization. 

As  the  concentration  in  our  cities  becomes  more  intense,  and 
IS  the  streams  of  industrial  production,  distribution  and  the  busi- 
less  of  financing  become  more  intimately  integrated,  the  social 
iistance  between  human  beings  increases  so  that  the  art  of  living 
md  the  business  of  making  a  living  have  come  into  intense  con- 
lict.  Planning,  and  particularly  regional  planning  which  has 
vithin  its  technique  the  power  to  overcome  this  conflict,  is  the 
)nly  means  of  bringing  about  harmony  between  the  art  of  living 
md  the  necessity  for  making  a  living. 

We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  standards  which  make  life  pos- 
iible.  A  new  civilization  demands  that  life  be  made  bearable  and 
igreeable. 

The  planner  of  the  last  two  decades  seems  to  have  become 
iware  to  the  point  of  obsession  that  movement  of  humans  and 
reight  has  made  great  strides.  Speed  has  been  increased,  distance 
las  been  overcome  and  through  the  universal  use  of  the  automo- 
bile, rapid  transit  has  become  individualized.  This  has  resulted  in 
nass  planning  and  mass  production  of  the  means  of  transporta- 
ion  and  provisions  for  streams  of  transit  by  railroad,  elevated, 
;ubway,  underwater  tubes,  truck,  automobile.  Civilization  has 
)een  put  on  wheels  and  the  planners  have  conspired  to  increase 
iispatch  and  reduce  confusion.  The  madness  for  saving  time  in 
:ravel  has  taken  the  place  of  judgment  as  to  movement;  indeed 
ve  have  confused  movement  with  progress  and  time-saving  with 
economy.  It  has  seemed  easier  to  facilitate  the  doing  of  what  is 
ilready  being  done  than  to  discover  whether  what  is  being  done 
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is  worth  the  doing.  Thus  we  have  piled  up  great  debts  for  public 
highways  and  public  carriers  which  spell  bankruptcy  to  many 
cities  and  have  at  the  same  time  speeded  up  the  obsolescence  of 
homes,  apartment  houses,  office  and  manufacturing  plants  while 
we  were  trying  to  save  them  from  strangulation  by  the  conflict 
between  the  old  order  of  the  physical  community  and  the  new 
order  of  mechanical  locomotion. 

This  conflict  in  our  larger  cities  reduces  all  planning  effort  to 
the  adjustment  between  height  of  buildings,  density  of  popula- 
tion and  the  violence  of  human  activity.  In  his  book  on  New 
York,  Paul  Morand  said  that  "New  York  is  supremely  beautiful 
in  its  violence."  If  there  is  beauty  in  violence  our  cities  are  very 
beautiful. 

It  seems  to  one  who  is  willing  to  forget  the  exigencies  of  the 
day  and  finds  a  contemplative  moment  to  look  at  the  city  as  a 
medium  for  social  relationships  that  embrace  not  only  functional 
efficiency  but  all  the  functions  and  expressions  of  an  advancing 
and  rapidly  changing  civilization,  that  so  far  technique  has  failed 
to  create  the  new  city  and  that  technique  needs  greater  penetra- 
tion into  the  intricacies  of  human  society. 

At  least  four  facts  are  obvious  upon  an  examination  of  the 
modern  city,  namely: 

1.  That  industrial  activity  and  growth  have  found  that  they 
are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  large  center  for  either  the 
facilities  of  production,  the  transportation  of  raw  materials  or 
the  distribution  of  products. 

2.  That  city  planning  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
ticing it  has  failed  to  reconcile  modern  industrialism  with  urban 
economy  so  that  while  values  have  been  piling  up  in  some  quar- 
ters obsolescence  and  leakage  of  values  have  been  taking  place 
in  other  parts  of  our  cities. 

3.  That  industry  is  only  a  small  portion  of  urban  activity  and 
that  the  great  source  of  employment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fields 
of  distribution,  professional  service,  personal  service,  cultural 
activities  and  the  great  mass  of  convenience  and  luxury  produc- 
tion and  service  which  are  in  a  sense  the  measure  of  a  leisure 
civilization  as  distinct  from  a  leisure-class  civilization. 

4.  That  the  distribution  of  time  in  human  activities  is  tend- 
ing from  a  work  philosophy  to  a  leisure  philosophy  and  that  in- 
dustrialism with  its  attending  displacement  of  man-power  by 
machine-power  has  introduced  an  expanding  leisure  element  in 
the  planning  of  communities  which  heretofore  has  been  only 
incidental  to  the  business  of  living. 
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The  production  economy  of  yesterday  seems  to  have  turned  its 
back  upon  society,  and  there  is  need  for  seeking  a  new  kind  of 
social  economy  which  will  overcome  the  power  of  the  machine  to 
flood  us  with  goods  by  a  new  economy  of  distribution  of  goods 
and  a  new  philosophy  of  leisure.  Not  only  have  we  enough  goods 
to  meet  all  the  essential  needs  of  all  our  people,  we  have  enough 
machines  and  are  capable  of  producing  more  such  machines  as 
will  reduce  the  whole  of  our  goods-producing  labor  to  a  small 
aristocracy  of  the  employed  and  a  vast  majority  of  idlers  whose 
only  recourse  would  be  a  revolution  in  order  to  change  the  present 
economic  order  into  something  that  would  know  how  to  use  ma- 
chines for  human  comfort  rather  than  human  misery.  In  the  face 
of  these  changes  which  we  have  no  way  of  escaping,  man  is  trying 
to  find  a  way  out  by  seeking  new  outlets  for  his  energy  and 
merely  succeeding  in  increasing  the  confusion. 

New  York's  congestion,  Chicago's  slums  and  the  blighted  areas 
of  many  other  cities  are  due  to  fluidity  of  population,  which  must 
be  attributed  not  to  any  freedom  of  movement  caused  by  release 
from  economic  obligation,  but  by  the  constant  increase  in  the  ob- 
solescence of  labor  as  an  adjunct  of  industrial  production. 

The  very  pressure  upon  our  communities  due  to  the  drift  of 
population  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  communities,  has 
caused  the  obsolescence  of  most  of  the  facilities  which  a  normally 
growing  community  could  and  would  be  able  to  provide.  Streets 
become  obsolescent,  water  supplies  become  inadequate  and  in- 
creasingly costly  to  secure,  transit  becomes  congested  and  can 
only  be  provided  by  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers, 
commerce  must  meet  the  inconvenience  and  increasing  cost  of 
distribution  of  goods,  old  buildings  decay  because  of  changes  and 
drifts  of  activity  seeking  release  from  the  mess  of  the  inefficient 
and  inflexible  city, — and  even  government  becomes  too  complex 
and  unwieldy  as  the  community  increases  to  a  size  which  human 
experience  and  skill  is  powerless  to  grasp  as  an  administrative 
unit. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  hours  of  leisure  become  both  a  bless- 
ing and  a  menace  to  society.  Enforced  leisure  due  to  increase  in 
the  power  of  machine  production  accumulates  liabilities  upon  our 
resources,  while  the  margin  between  work  and  leisure  among 
those  employed  raises  new  problems  of  making  leisure  a  construc- 
tive element  in  a  new  civilization. 
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With  these  factors  and  changes  in  mind  a  new  concept  of  com- 
munity-building must  be  formulated.  The  definition  given  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  planners  of  this  country  that  "city  planning  is 
the  technique  of  changing  the  physical  structure  of  a  city  in  har- 
mony with  established  conventions,  practices  and  objectives"  is 
no  longer  valid  if  we  consider  the  city  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  large  stock  of  failures  due  to  an  endeavor  to  harmonize  estab- 
lished conventions,  practices  and  objectives.  It  is  these  very  prac- 
tices and  objectives  that  must  be  scrutinized  and  challenged.  The 
functionalism*  of  the  past  has  lost  its  objectives  or  its  objectives 
have  become  obsolete,  as  have  the  communities  themselves  in 
which  this  functional  planning  has  been  practiced. 

Then  too  the  economic  structure  upon  which  our  cities  are 
founded  appears  to  be  fast  giving  way.  The  drift  of  population 
from  congested  areas  to  the  periphery  is  leaving  a  considerable 
vacuum  not  only  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  city  but  in  its 
economic  and  social  values.  The  blighted  areas  are  being  drained 
slowly  of  their  economic  values  by  their  inability  to  produce 
revenue  and  the  additional  burden  imposed  by  taxation  which  is 
based  upon  the  value  of  hopes  long  ago  lost  by  the  property-own- 
ers. Community  equipment — roads,  parks,  schools,  churches — is 
becoming  obsolescent  with  the  change  in  productive  and  use  val- 
ues of  vast  city  areas.  Cultural  advantages  are  migrating  to  the 
periphery,  driven  by  the  intolerable  conditions  of  congestion,  the 
heavy  cost  of  fixed  charges  and  operation.  The  radio,  the  tele- 
phone, television,  rural  highways  and  the  impending  development 
of  aerial  travel  as  an  everyday  convenience  are  making  the  city 
largely  a  tradition  devoid  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  efficient 
living. 

This  urban  vacuum  and  obsolescence  will  result  in  a  complete 

revaluing  of  the  physical  structure  and  equipment  of  our  cities,  a 

junking  of  what  is  obsolescent  and  reconstruction  along  lines  in 

harmony  not  with  tradition,  but  with  social  trends  in  which  work 

and  leisure,  civic  and  cultural  advance  will  replace  the  economic 

and  industrial  functionalism  of  the  past.  The  heavier  the  losses 

in  urban  values,  the  greater  the  awakening  to  its  inefficiency,  the 

sooner  will  we  shift  to  a  form  of  urban  reconstruction  that  will 

*  The  distinction  between  function  and  service  has  not  been  sufficiently  em- 
phasized in  planning,  A  road  may  function  efficiently  in  carrying  its  load  of 
traffic  and  yet  may  represent  a  social  and  economic  failure  when  considered  in 
terms  of  broad  community  objectives. 
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neet  human  needs.  Let  the  cities  perish  so  that  we  may  have 
yreat  and  beautiful  cities. 

The  metropolitanism  of  today  with  its  attending  handmaiden, 
netropolitan  planning,  will  not  get  us  very  far  either  in  the  re- 
:onstruction  of  the  metropolitan  center  or  in  the  development  of 
:he  satellite  communities.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  emanci- 
pation of  the  suburban  communities  from  the  metropolis.  As  long 
IS  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  can  depend  upon 
:he  outlying  communities  to  pay  them  tribute,  as  long  as  business 
md  cultural  parasitism  is  encouraged  and  planned  for  by  the 
netropolitan  center,  there  is  little  hope  of  social,  cultural  and 
economic  integration  of  the  smaller  suburban  places.  They  will 
*emain  mere  bedrooms  for  the  advantage  of  which  their  people 
vill  have  to  pay  tribute  until  such  time  as  the  metropolis  hydra- 
ike  will  suck  their  very  physical  existence  into  the  body  politic 
)f  decayed  and  corrupted  political  organization. 

Regional  planning  in  contrast  to  metropolitan  planning  is  con- 
:erned  with  the  technique  of  community  integration  in  its  rela- 
;ion  to  a  family  of  communities  which  may  share  in  the  natural 
geographic  advantages  of  a  self-contained  region  of  which  the 
ndividual  community  is  a  part. 

Regionalism  is  not  a  new  concept  nor  is  it  a  new  condition  af- 
'ecting  human  society.  The  history  of  human  society  bears  the 
mprint  of  regional  communal  life  which  was  self-contained  in 
erms  of  natural  resources,  homogeneity  of  living  conditions,  cli- 
nate  and  safety  from  adjoining  regions.  It  was  the  rise  of  human 
iggressiveness  and  the  development  of  military  imperialism  that 
3roke  up  the  regions,  attempted  to  destroy  their  economic,  social 
md  cultural  unity  and  built  the  new  state  in  the  interest  of  which 
•egional  integrity  had  to  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the 
listory  of  European  civilization  has  regionalism  been  more  ruth- 
lessly attacked  than  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  its  place  was 
Duilt  the  modern  state  in  which  the  individual  was  an  undifferen- 
tiated cog  in  the  wheel  of  state.  In  France,  in  particular  during 
the  revolution  of  1789,  the  historical  regions  which  had  a  geo- 
graphic, economic  and  cultural  significance  were  broken  up;  in 
their  place  artificial  political  units  were  created  as  a  means  of 
disrupting  local  solidarity  and  destroying  local  cultural  values  in 
the  interest  of  a  political  state.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  movement  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  early  regional  eco- 
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nomic  and  cultural  civilization  has  found  expression  not  alone  in 
organized  local  community  effort,  but  in  a  vast  and  creative  lit- 
erary movement. 

Regionalism  in  Europe  was  based  upon  slow  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  regions  out  of  which  have  grown  cultural  and  social 
institutions  of  great  diversity  and  native  color  and  value.  The 
settlement  of  the  United  States,  because  of  haste  and  the  spirit 
of  pioneering  and  quick  exploitation,  has  resulted  in  general  dis- 
regard of  regional  value,  which  the  political  theorists  also  over- 
looked to  the  extent  of  making  state  and  county  boundaries 
which,  except  for  momentary  military  exigencies,  were  merely 
hasty  conveniences  in  setting  up  political  control  in  which  nature 
had  no  part.  Rivers  were  made  into  boundaries  when  they  repre- 
sented natural  means  of  easy  intercourse,  and  valleys  were  split 
into  geometric  units  which  afforded  convenience  to  the  surveyor 
and  violated  every  possibility  of  regional  and  community  inte- 
gration. 

The  Philadelphia  Tri-State  Metropolitan  Plan,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  Plan,  the  Niagara  Falls  International  Plan 
are  evidences  of  a  new  regional  awakening  in  which  water  boun- 
daries are  recognized  as  regional  bounds  rather  than  as  regional 
barriers.  As  far  back  as  1588  an  Italian  writer  named  Botero  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  no  community  can  stand  alone  and  that 
the  greatness  of  a  city  depends  upon  the  region  in  which  it  finds 
its  human,  economic  and  social  resources.  Humboldt,  Guyot, 
Ratzel,  Ritter,  Reclus,  Vidal  de  la  Blanche,  LePlay,  Geddes,  J. 
Russell  Smith  have  all  worked  towards  a  clarification  of  the  re- 
gional concept  as  a  factor  in  human  civilization  while  the  regions, 
despite  political  ignorance  and  commercial  greed,  have  continued 
to  exist  and  in  a  measure  to  shape  social  and  economic  entities 
without  benefit  of  conscious  human  cooperation. 

With  the  breaking  down  of  artificial  political  boundaries,  with 
the  movement  of  population  away  from  the  cramped  and  tech- 
nically obsolete  centers  of  population,  a  new  vision  of  community 
building  is  finding  expression  and  regionalism  is  the  natural  unit 
in  which  the  new  order  of  communal  life  must  find  reality. 

The  industrial  age  has  come  to  an  end.  We  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  the  technical  problems  of  production,  but  with  cre- 
ating a  society  which  can  absorb  the  benefits  of  industry  without 
destroying  the  human  values  which  are  after  all  the  essence  of 
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social  purpose.  Industrial  production  and  industrialism  are  dis- 
tinct and  separate  social  phenomena.  What  is  needed  is  not  the 
mending  of  the  ways  of  industry  but  the  destruction  of  industrial- 
ism. This  can  not  be  done  in  the  present  metropolitan  environ- 
ment. We  need  a  new  concept  of  the  relation  between  man  and 
his  environment,  between  man  and  his  work,  between  the  commu- 
nity and  man.  The  new  region  with  its  diversity  of  resources, 
with  its  new  opportunities  for  identifying  its  own  personality 
with  the  environment,  and  the  new  problems  of  upbuilding  com- 
munities and  community  life  on  a  scale  and  on  principles  con- 
sistent with  the  potentialities  of  mechanical  civilization  and  in 
harmony  with  the  newly  gained  leisure,  afford  opportunities  for 
revolutionary  social  reconstruction. 

Even  in  the  cultural  field  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  ''great 
city"  has  failed.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  the  cultural, 
economic  and  ethnic  groups  have  created  regions  of  their  own  in 
the  jungles  of  the  slums.  What  Jung  calls  ''race-memory"  per- 
sists even  under  the  pressure  of  metropolitan  social  distance  be- 
tween individuals.  This  race-memory  may  be  made  to  evolve  and 
function  progressively  as  it  is  afforded  opportunities  for  com- 
munal action  and  interaction  under  conditions  of  well-defined 
community  of  interest  backed  by  common  advantages  to  be 
gained  through  enlightened  functioning.  This  type  of  enlightened 
cultural  and  civic  expression  is  denied  not  alone  to  the  dweller  of 
the  city  slum,  but  also  to  the  suburbanite  running  for  his  train — 
a  man  with  no  civic  identity  either  in  the  place  where  he  sleeps 
or  the  place  where  he  works. 

If  our  civilization  is  to  escape  destruction  by  letting  life  take 
the  byways  and  industrialism  the  highways,  we  must  recognize 
that  this  country  of  ours  is  populated  in  congested  lumps  and 
that  the  vast  open  spaces  are  still  free  for  the  building  of  the 
community  of  the  future.  If  democracy  is  to  again  find  expression 
and  replace  the  present  system  of  plutocracies  which  subsist 
merely  on  the  veneer  of  philanthropy,  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  return  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  regional  concept  of 
community  development  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner.  This  is  not 
the  task  of  today  or  tomorrow,  but  a  task  worthy  of  a  strong 
nation  which  has  seen  industrialism  crumble  under  the  walls  of 
the  great  city.  It  will  not  be  the  commercial  club  or  the  philan- 
thropist who  will  undertake  and  accomplish  this  task  of  regional 
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reconstruction  of  our  civilization  and  culture.  A  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  a  new  penetration  into  the  hopelessness  of 
the  present  order  on  the  part  of  honest  leadership  will  carve  the 
way  out  of  the  inevitable  collapse  of  our  present  method  of  urban 
living. 

Community  planning  must  cease  to  be  merely  an  anesthetic 
which  makes  confusion,  inefficiency  and  waste  tolerable  and  tem- 
porarily profitable  for  a  few.  It  must  enter  the  realm  of  spiritual 
evolution  guided  by  the  most  far-reaching  and  revolutionary 
scientific  penetration. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  our  population  centralized  in  cities? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  concentration  of  population? 

3.  What  does  the  author  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  present  city 

conditions  ? 

4.  What  is  regional  planning? 

5.  In  what  ways  has  the  big  city  failed? 
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Last  May  a  quarter  of  a  million  tulips,  all  raised  on  the  grounds 
of  various  railway  stations  along  the  line,  were  distributed  to 
passengers  on  the  Burlington  route. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Independent  Telephone  Association  in 
Chicago  it  was  seriously  suggested  that  telephone  poles  be  painted 
to  blend  with  the  surrounding  landscape. 

The  new  gas  tank  of  the  People's  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company, 
also  of  Chicago,  is  a  28-sided  polygon,  instead  of  a  cylindrical 
drum,  finished  with  cornices  supporting  light  towers,  and  painted 
sage  green  with  alternate  bands  of  orange  and  black  at  the  top, 
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with  the  double  purpose  of  improving  its  appearance  and  afford- 
ing a  landmark  for  airplanes. 

These  bits  of  news  all  culled  from  the  papers  within  a  month 
or  two  suggest  an  inquiry  as  to  what  public  service  corporations 
are  doing  for  the  beauty  of  the  country.  Because  of  the  vast  size 
of  their  outside  plants  and  the  way  these  penetrate  every  part  of 
the  inhabited  country  with  poles,  wires,  tanks,  tracks,  mains,  to- 
gether with  trains,  shops,  power  houses,  factories,  and  stations, 
they  loom  large  in  every  landscape  and  have  vast  opportunities 
for  good  or  evil.  How  do  they  accept  their  responsibilities  ?  There 
are  signs  of  an  awakened  consciousness  which  is  at  least  no  more 
belated  than  the  tardy  appreciation  of  beauty  by  the  public  itself. 

Anyone  who  knows  aught  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Bell 
system  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  corporation  at 
least  has  given  the  subject  much  constructive  thought.  Poles  and 
wires  are  the  most  pervasive  of  all  the  works  of  public  utilities. 
They  seldom  blend  with  any  background  and  they  can  easily  be 
aggravated  eyesores.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  dispense  with 
the  services  these  wires  bring  us.  Our  latter-day  civilization  is 
built  around  them.  So  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  65  per  cent 
of  the  telephone  wires  are  now  underground,  and  that  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  they  may  disappear  altogether.  It  is  certainly 
the  attainable  ambition  of  the  telephone  company  ultimately  to 
bury  them  all.  Meanwhile  much  has  been  done  in  routing  aerial 
plants  through  alleys  and  behind  dwellings  to  avoid  cluttering 
up  attractive  thoroughfares.  Also  the  lead-covered  cable  materi- 
ally reduces  the  spread  of  wires  overhead  and  gives  a  simpler  and 
less  conspicuous  appearance  to  the  plant. 

All  this  benefit  is  not  as  apparent  as  it  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  light  and  power  wires,  which  require  more  room.  They  are 
higher  and  wider,  and  their  poles  bear  a  strange  fruit  known  as 
transformers.  The  light  and  power  companies  are  not  gathered 
into  one  national  holding  company  as  the  communication  com- 
panies are  so  that  a  policy  of  improving  the  physical  appearance 
of  outside  plants  cannot  be  worked  out  by  the  parent  company 
and  imposed  on  the  subsidiaries.  But  it  has  become  the  practice 
for  the  telephone  companies  to  share  poles  with  the  light  and 
power  folks,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  poles  on  streets  or 
roads,  and  perhaps  association  with  the  telephone  people  may 
inoculate  the  light  and  power  people  with  a  spirit  of  cultivating 
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public  good  will  by  cooperating  in  attempts  to  beautify  the  high- 
ways. Also  some  of  the  light  and  power  companies  have  already 
shown  an  accommodating  spirit  on  their  own  initiative,  and  this 
spirit  is  bound  to  grow  as  executives  perceive  the  dollars  and 
cents  value  of  both  good  will  and  beauty. 

One  encouraging  phase  of  the  telephone  policy  is  its  attitude 
toward  trees.  Trees  are  the  natural  enemies  of  wires  carrying  cur- 
rent. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  greatest  possible  aids  to 
beauty  in  streets  and  roads.  A  tree  is  a  valuable  possession  not 
easily  replaced.  A  building  may  be  rebuilt  in  less  than  a  year,  but 
a  tree  requires  at  least  a  generation.  As  the  poet  said,  only  God 
can  make  one.  Trees  must  be  trimmed  or  current  will  leak  and 
service  be  impaired.  The  law  has  established  a  vested  interest  on 
the  part  of  property  owners  in  trees  in  front  of  their  places.  Per- 
mission is  supposed  to  be  obtained  before  trimming,  but  some 
linemen  sneak  off  a  few  branches  and  try  to  get  away  with  it. 
This  unintelligent  trimming  often  spoils  the  trees.  The  Bell  sys- 
tem consults  leading  tree  surgeons,  such  as  Davey,  Bartlett, 
Asplund,  to  achieve  both  ends,  clearance  for  wires  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree.  Bartlett's  advertisement,  in 
Telephony,  illustrates  this  and  shows  that  public  utilities  are 
looked  upon  as  customers  for  such  service: 

"Bartlett  tree  men  handle  trees  from  a  double  viewpoint. 
We  get  the  public  utility's  desired  line  clearance  while  maintain- 
ing the  public's  idea  of  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  trees  we 
trim.  Our  past  performances  in  justifying  these  two  points  of 
view,  explain  the  continued  renewal  of  old  contracts  and  our 
increasing  business  with  public  utility  corporations." 

The  Bell  system  went  to  heroic  lengths  two  years  ago  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  beauty  of  High  street  in  the  village  of  Worthing- 
ton,  a  suburb  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Says  the  Ohio  State  Journal: 

"When  engineers  laid  out  the  line  for  the  conduit,  alongside 
the  pavement,  they  found  hundreds  of  trees  on  that  line.  The 
greater  number  of  trees  were  large,  some  historic  veterans,  many 
a  hundred  years  old.  Obviously  property  owners  wondered  what 
was  to  take  place  when  the  engineers  drove  the  stakes  along  the 
line  between  these  great  trees. 

"Not  a  tree  has  been  sacrificed,  apparently  not  a  tree  has  been 
damaged,  although  the  trench  has  been  carried  to  the  north  for 
miles,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  conduits  are 
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in  place.  Men  from  the  telephone  company  called  on  the  prop- 
erty owners,  explained  their  plan,  promised  to  safeguard  the 
trees.  It  was  an  appeal  for  fair  play  and  reason,  not  a  hard  and 
fast  legal  proposition. 

"The  trench  is  about  8  feet  deep;  it  is  run  under  the  trees, 
but  the  roots  are  not  cut,  the  dirt  being  taken  out  carefully 
and  replaced  when  the  conduits  have  been  placed.  Engineers 
and  foresters  know  that  most  tree  roots  spread  and  the  space 
directly  beneath  the  towering  tree  is  vacant  if  one  will  dig  down 
8  feet.  The  tunnels  beneath  the  trees  have  been  run  between  the 
roots  and  without  damage  to  the  trees.  Where  the  work  has  been 
completed  there  is  little  to  show  what  had  been  done." 

The  cost  of  putting  wires  underground  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  stringing  them  along  the  road,  but  there  are  economic  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  aesthetic,  and  as  the  service  extends  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  seek  the  greater  protection  that  subterranean 
conduits  give  to  the  outside  plant.  Neither  painting  the  poles  nor 
planting  them  with  vines  is  a  practical  solution.  It  is  believed 
that  a  weathered  surface  harmonizes  better  with  the  landscape  in 
the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  climbing  the  poles  for  repairs 
and  adjustment  would  soon  disfigure  a  painted  surface.  And 
vines  reaching  the  wires  cause  leakage  of  current.  The  ends  de- 
sired are  attained  in  other  ways.  As  far  as  possible  poles  are  kept 
off  scenic  highways,  and  in  built-up  districts  are  carried  behind 
buildings  instead  of  in  front  of  them. 

Its  policy  in  regard  to  its  buildings  which  have  now  become 
numerous  is  another  instance  of  the  Bell  system's  modern  and 
enlightened  attitude  toward  the  more  or  less  intangible  values. 
Mr.  Arthur  Page,  vice  president  in  charge  of  public  relations, 
says: 

"The  appearance  of  our  buildings  and  equipment  is  a  matter 
of  continuing  administrative  and  engineering  care  in  all  our 
staff  and  field  departments.  We  try  to  conduct  the  telephone 
business  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  United  States 
as  little  as  possible  in  those  cases  where  any  interference  is 
necessary,  and  to  increase  it  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  entire  force  is  constantly  being  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  fitting  the  appearance  of  telephone  equipment  into 
the  community's  surroundings. 

"The  numerous  telephone  buildings  throughout  the  country 
are  built  always  in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  Each  operating 
company  maintains  an  architect  of  its  own  and  a  consulting 
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architect  is  employed  by  the  American  Company  for  additional 
consultation.  Where  communities  have  a  well-defined  local  archi- 
tectural tradition,  Bell  system  buildings  are  designed  accord- 
ingly. Good  examples  are  the  Spanish  style  of  the  telephone 
buildings  at  Ventura,  California,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  else- 
where, and  the  Colonial  brick  buildings  in  Maryland  and  other 
eastern  states.  At  Dallas,  Texas,  the  new  telephone  building  is 
an  application  of  Aztec  architecture  to  modern  business  require- 
ments. In  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  is  a  telephone  building  in 
Chinese  style." 

And  he  might  have  mentioned  the  charming  Cape  Cod  cottage 
at  Scituate,  Massachusetts. 

The  activities  by  which  the  Bell  system  is  intelligently  striving 
to  make  its  bulky  and  widely  distributed  physical  plant  amen- 
able to  the  eye  are  really  too  numerous  to  be  commented  on  in 
detail,  but  credit  should  be  given  to  steady  improvement  in  the 
design  of  multiple  telephone  booths  and  likewise  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  so-called  French  design  of  telephone  instrument  in 
colors  to  harmonize  with  interiors  of  homes  and  offices.  The  com- 
pany further  commissioned  and  paid  for  designs  by  leading  art- 
ists looking  toward  improving  the  shape  of  this  instrument.  It 
can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  telephone  company  is  in  the  lead 
among  public  utilities  in  attacking  this  problem.  The  physical 
obstacles  are  enormous,  but  some  of  our  great  corporations  have 
learned  that  beauty  has  economic  value,  and  public  good  will  is 
earned  as  surely  by  consideration  of  aesthetic  needs  as  by  perfect 
material  service. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  a  public  utility.  Strangely  enough  so 
comprehensive  and  recent  a  work  as  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
doesn't  define  the  term.  It  is  one  of  those  expressions  that  has 
grown  up  as  a  convenient  handle  for  describing  certain  types  of 
enterprises  privileged  to  use  the  public  domain  and  which  amount 
in  effect  to  a  sort  of  monopoly.  They  seem  to  occupy  a  middle 
ground  between  a  government  institution  and  a  private  one. 
They  are  run  by  private  owners  but  have  some  of  the  functions 
of  public  enterprises.  There  is,  of  course,  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  post  office,  the  telephone,  and  the  telegraph,  and  in 
many  European  countries  all  communications  are  government 
departments.  In  this  country  it  just  happened  that  the  post  office 
remains  with  the  government,  while  the  telephone  was  developed 
as  a  private  business  (if  anything  can  be  private  that  has  half  a 
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million  owners)  which  has  been  a  good  thing  as  no  government 
department  has  ever  shown  such  initiative  and  energy  as  the 
telephone  company.  It  is  curious  that  railroads  are  not  usually 
classed  with  public  utilities  since  they  have  all  the  earmarks. 
The  reason  probably  is  that  they  came  so  long  before  the  modern 
development  of  electricity,  gas,  water,  and  trolleys,  for  which 
the  name  "public  utility"  was  invented,  that  public  usage  did 
not  make  it  retroactive.  The  radio  may  yet  be  classified  as  a  pub- 
lic utility;  at  least  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  govern- 
ment control.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  the  definition  to  keep  up 
with  our  rapidly  expanding  industrial  civilization.  But  surely  if  a 
trolley  is  a  public  utility,  a  railroad  is.  The  essential  difference 
seems  to  be  that  the  railroad  owns  its  right  of  way.  But  some  in- 
terurban  trolley  lines  do  also.  And  then  there  are  the  busses 
which  are  becoming  numerous  enough  to  bulk  large  in  the  scene. 

Whoever  has  traveled  much  in  this  country  remembers  the  de- 
light of  pulling  into  a  railway  station,  usually  in  one  of  the 
smaller  towns,  and  having  his  eyes  refreshed  by  a  bit  of  green 
lawn,  shrubs,  climbing  roses,  and  other  flowers  as  a  setting  for 
what  is  often  an  attractive  and  reasonable  railroad  building.  This 
little  gesture  is  sometimes  the  spontaneous  hobby  of  a  station 
master  who  loves  beauty  and  puts  in  his  spare  time  brightening 
up  the  spot  where  he  is,  but  there  are  railroads  that  have  a  def- 
inite policy  of  good  design  applied  to  stations  and  landscaping 
the  grounds.  This  movement  is  not  large  enough  yet  to  have 
made  a  definite  impression  upon  the  whole  country,  but  it  does 
mean  that  there  are  examples  which  suggest  what  might  be  when 
such  a  policy  becomes  as  definite  a  part  of  railroad  programs  as, 
for  example,  the  replacing  of  rolling  stock. 

An  inquiry  sent  to  leading  railroads  elicited  the  consoling  in- 
formation that  they  were  all  for  beautifying  their  property  even 
though  some  showed  vagueness  as  to  just  what  the  term  meant. 
Examples  cited  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  pattern  of  the  blue 
china  used  in  the  dining  cars  to  the  politeness  of  the  conductors. 
Several  stressed  the  attractiveness  of  their  advertising  matter, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  pertinent,  however  commendable.  The 
probability  is  that  few  did  justice  to  what  they  had  really  done 
along  this  line.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Central  did  not  men- 
tion one  of  its  most  intelligent  contributions  to  pubHc  beauty. 
The  road  had  planned  a  new  bridge  in  the  district  being  im- 
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proved  for  the  Bronx  Parkway.  It  was  to  be  the  typical  railroad 
bridge,  two  I-beams  resting  on  square  hunks  of  concrete,  inex- 
pensive, efficient,  and  ugly.  At  the  request  of  the  park  commis- 
sion the  road  made  a  new  design  to  harmonize  with  the  others  in 
the  Parkway,  and  thus  a  discordant  note  was  avoided  and  a  real 
contribution  made.  The  enhancement  of  real  estate  values  border- 
ing on  this  Parkway  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  economic 
value  of  beauty. 

There  are  three  large  fields  in  which  the  railroad  may  express 
whatever  taste  it  has,  its  right  of  way,  its  stations,  and  its  trains. 
There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  planting  beside  the  road- 
bed which  would  sound  impressive  if  catalogued,  but  which  as 
yet  are  an  infinitely  small  part  of  the  total  railroad  trackage  of 
the  country.  The  improvement  in  railway  stations  is  more  ap- 
parent and  some  noteworthy  examples  of  modern  architecture 
and  good  landscaping  have  been  produced.  Nevertheless,  the 
roads  have  been  more  successful  in  their  small  town  stations 
than  in  their  metropolitan  terminals.  Little  originality  or  imagi- 
nation has  been  shown  in  some  of  the  most  ornate,  and  frequently 
they  represent  a  railroad  man's  idea  of  a  station.  We  have  not 
yet  in  the  railroad  architecture  anything  approaching  the  appro- 
priateness and  vision  of  some  of  the  newer  office  buildings  and 
retail  shops.  Two  notable  buildings  are  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal and  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  City.  Each  is  a 
beautiful  building,  copying  a  classic  model,  but  neither  is  inevi- 
tably and  unmistakably  a  railroad  station.  A  building  built  around 
the  needs  of  a  railroad  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  They  have 
taken  a  renaissance  palace  or  a  Greek  temple  and  adapted  it.  So 
these  buildings  lack  that  higher  beauty  which  comes  from  per- 
fect adaptation  to  their  purpose.  The  railroad  station  is  one  of 
the  gateways  to  the  city.  But  the  approaches  in  most  cases  are 
through  depressing  slums.  For  that  matter,  so  are  too  many  of 
the  highway  approaches.  The  gates  of  a  medieval  city  were  often 
its  most  beautiful  aspect. 

The  decoration  of  trains  and  engines  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment and  may  lead  to  something  satisfying.  There  are  a  number 
of  color  trains,  refreshing  contrasts  to  the  older  type  of  a  dirty 
green,  such  as  "The  Senator"  of  the  New  Haven  road  and  "The 
Blue  Comet"  of  the  New  Jersey  Central.  The  Alton,  the  Wabash, 
the  Chicago-Great  Western,  and  the  Milwaukee  all  have  distinc- 
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tive  color  for  their  passenger  trains.  There  was  once  a  very  dis- 
tinguished white  train,  'The  Ghost,"  which  stole  through  New 
England  during  the  night,  but  it  yielded  to  the  economic  pressure 
a  few  years  ago.  It  cost  too  much  to  keep  clean.  Some  roads,  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Southern 
among  them,  are  experimenting  with  color  and  gold  on  locomo- 
tives. Of  freight  cars,  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  a  railroad's  roll- 
ing stock,  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  interiors  of  trains,  or  at  least  of  special  coaches,  have  had 
some  consideration,  but  here  too  the  hand  of  the  designer  is  para- 
lyzed by  the  railroad  ideal,  and  we  do  not  often  see  the  problem 
approached  with  an  open  mind.  The  worst  interiors  are  those  of 
the  venerable  Pullman  Company,  the  most  unprogressive  and 
Bourbon  of  them  all,  which  learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  only  voluntary  contribution  the  Pull- 
man Company  has  made  since  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  porters 
has  been  to  raise  the  rates  50  per  cent  and  cut  a  slot  in  the  wash- 
room to  dispose  of  razor  blades.  The  standard  Pullman  car  is  as 
uncomfortable  as  it  is  unbeautiful.  Even  though  one  pays  for  the 
highest  accommodation  obtainable  he  cannot  escape  the  tortuous 
seats,  the  short  berths,  the  lack  of  intelligent  ventilation,  the 
dreary  upholstery,  and  the  paucity  of  convenient  places  for  dis- 
posing belongings.  One  would  think  obvious  improvements  would 
occur  offhand  to  any  Pullman  designer  who  traveled.  He  should 
take  a  look  at  the  newest  Atlantic  liners  and  see  what  can  be 
done  to  make  a  small  space  convenient  and  attractive.  Whatever 
improvement  has  been  made  in  Pullman  cars  has  been  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  railroads  which  are  nearer  to  the  traveling 
public  and  sense  as  good  salesmen  do  the  need  of  changes  in  style 
to  keep  up  with  growing  public  taste.  Suppose  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany were  not  the  monopoly  it  is,  but  had  the  same  urge  to  sell 
its  product  as  General  Motors,  and  let  a  good  designer  have  his 
head,  we  might  be  able  to  travel  as  comfortably  in  Pullmans  as 
we  now  do  in  Cadillacs. 

A  development  not  without  interest  is  hanging  paintings  in 
trains.  The  New  Haven  road  has  commissioned  Patterson,  Ben- 
son, Grant,  and  others  to  paint  pictures  of  famous  American 
ships,  Lightning,  Flying  Cloud,  etc.,  to  be  hung  in  the  coaches 
of  its  new  fast  train  between  Boston  and  New  York,  which  has 
been  christened  ''The  Yankee  Clipper."  Here  is  a  new  possibility. 
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English  cars  are  decorated  with  posters  in  full  color  of  seaside 
and  other  resorts  served  by  the  trains,  which  brighten  up  the 
compartments  greatly,  as  the  posters  are  exceedingly  well  done. 

The  fact  is  that  the  railroads  made  their  growth  in  that  dark 
era  following  the  Civil  War  when  taste  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in 
the  history  of  the  world  since  Neanderthal  man.  It  would  have 
been  extraordinary  if  any  railroad  man  thought  of  beauty  in  con- 
nection with  his  plant  and  structure.  No  one  thought  of  beauty. 
We  were  all  concerned  with  economic  progress  and  when  anyone 
attempted  to  be  aesthetic  the  result  was  worse  than  uninspired 
utility.  It  was  the  era  of  mansard  roofs,  cupolas,  iron  deer  on  the 
lawn.  Railroads  spawned  depots  all  over  the  country,  painted  the 
same  depressing  red  as  freight  cars  and  looking  much  like  them. 
So  now  the  railroads  are  possessed  of  enormous  physical  proper- 
ties in  the  way  of  stations,  freight  depots,  round  houses,  shops, 
tracks,  bridges,  and  rolling  stock,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
is  in  replacements.  Whatever  ambitions  the  companies  have  in 
the  way  of  making  their  plants  more  acceptable  to  the  eye,  and 
they  do  have  ambitions,  are  handicapped  by  financial  limitations 
aggravated  by  the  development  of  busses  and  trucks,  which  are 
themselves  becoming  public  utilities  of  importance  and  are  con- 
tributing their  quota  toward  vulgarizing  the  landscape. 

The  attitude  of  the  more  enlightened  railroad  executives  is  no 
doubt  expressed  in  this  reply  from  the  Illinois  Central: 

"The  railroads'  contribution  to  art  in  industry  is  not  confined 
to  the  performance  and  presentation  of  passenger  service.  A 
railroad  such  as  the  Illinois  Central  system  passes  through  hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  cities  along  its  lines,  and  it  is  a  citizen — 
often  the  leading  citizen — of  every  one  of  those  communities, 
that  carries  certain  definite  responsibilities.  Railway  buildings 
are  for  utility  mainly,  but  they  must  not  offend  civic  pride. 
Every  up-to-date  railroad  constructs  and  maintains  its  stations 
and  auxiliary  facilities  to  harmonize  in  architecture  and  appear- 
ance with  other  structures  of  the  community.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  many  places  the  railway  station  will 
be  found  to  compare  favorably  in  attractiveness  with  any  busi- 
ness structure  in  the  community.  The  large  metropolitan 
terminals  that  have  been  erected  in  recent  years  illustrate  the 
diligence  of  the  railroads  in  combining  beauty  and  utility." 

In  the  field  of  electricity  we  find  conditions  varied.  Being  one 
of  the  newest  of  our  public  utilities  it  has  not  so  long  an  estab- 
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lished  tradition  as  the  railroads  and  consequently  not  so  many 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  behind  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
being  in  the  hands  of  many  companies  with  divers  interests,  prob- 
lems, and  ideals,  we  find  none  of  that  consistent  unified  policy 
which  characterizes  the  telephone  company.  Some  of  the  light 
and  power  companies  are  as  enlightened  as  the  telephone  com- 
panies, and  some  are  as  backward  as  the  railroads  were  when 
pushing  their  domain  across  the  country  to  the  Western  sea. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  departure  is  the  development  of  hy- 
droelectric power.  Immediately  a  dilemma  confronts  us.  We  want 
the  cheap  power  that  "white  coal"  makes,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
see  our  picturesque  falls  and  watercourses  disfigured.  The  dis- 
cussion that  has  raged  around  the  use  of  Niagara  for  power  is  a 
case  in  point.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  choose  be- 
tween two  evils.  We  can  have  power  and  retain  beauty  if  the 
problem  is  approached  from  the  proper  angle.  Unfortunately  the 
courts  do  not  yet  find  any  authority  for  coming  to  the  defense  of 
public  beauty.  An  awakened  public  opinion  must  give  them  new 
powers.  There  has  been  an  informing  discussion  of  this  phase  of 
the  matter  in  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  recently.  In 
this  article  one  of  the  members  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission  is  quoted  as  saying  that  scenic  beauty,  while  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  neither  a  public  necessity  nor  convenience ; 
that  scenic  beauty  is  not  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  public 
health  or  safety,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  find  in  the  Public 
Utility  Act  any  intent  of  the  legislature  that  the  commission 
should  have  power  to  regulate  public  utilities  in  the  interest  of 
conservation  of  scenic  beauty. 

Law,  as  usual,  lags  behind  public  opinion.  Certainly  we  now 
know  that  scenic  beauty  is  a  public  necessity,  and  we  are  finding 
out  that  beauty  in  all  our  industrial  aspects  has  a  value  that  can 
be  measured  by  the  sordid  standards  of  the  balance  sheet.  Public 
opinion  must  be  organized  behind  legislatures  and  commissions  to 
secure  laws  covering  our  new  appreciation  of  one  of  our  greatest 
assets,  looking  toward  conserving  and  enhancing  it. 

In  the  power  house  the  architect  has  a  great  opportunity.  This 
has  been  called  the  Machine  Age,  but  it  is  strictly  the  Power  Age. 
Man  has  had  machines  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  power  that  the  machines  became 
significant.  First,  steam,  then  electricity,  and  finally,  the  internal 
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combustion  engine.  They  made  machines  ubiquitous.  Surely  we 
shall  find  a  way  to  make  the  power  house  a  symbol  of  its  mighty 
place  in  our  civilization.  The  Northwest  Service  Station  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  is  a  suggestion  at  least  of  what 
might  be  done  when  corporations  give  architects  opportunity  to 
design  a  building  around  the  idea  of  consummate  energy.  Also  the 
Michigan  City  power  house.  Was  there  anything  more  depressing 
than  the  old-time  steam  power  house  hidden  in  a  dirty  and  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  factory  yard?  We  do  not  need  camouflage. 
We  want  utilitarian  buildings  to  stand  forth  in  all  their  glory  of 
appropriate  and  vital  design.  They  can  be  just  as  distinguished  in 
their  way  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  flexibility  of  electricity,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
transported  from  place  to  place,  indicates  that  it  will  be  our  chief 
source  of  power  in  the  near  future.  But  at  present  high  power 
wires  are  carried  on  huge  awkward  steel  straddlebugs  in  a  wide 
swath  through  the  forests.  These  stark  structures  rather  domi- 
nate the  landscape.  You  see  them  sprouting  over  the  hills  in  every 
direction,  and  as  they  increase  in  number  they  will  become  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape  because  they  are 
driven  like  Roman  roads  straight  to  their  destinations,  crossing 
the  valleys,  topping  the  mountains,  towering  above  the  trees. 
Probably  no  latter-day  development  of  public  utility  is  more  ob- 
vious, more  pervasive,  and,  it  must  be  said,  uglier.  Yet  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  make  it  beautiful.  I  wonder  did  any  power 
company  ever  think  of  anything  so  revolutionary  as  submitting 
these  high  power  carriers  to  an  artist?  It  is,  one  would  think,  a 
matter  of  design  and  color.  The  structures  we  have  were  designed 
by  engineers,  but  the  time  will  come  when  no  engineer  will  be 
considered  fitted  for  his  profession  who  has  not  imbibed  some  of 
the  principles  of  design  and  proportion.  The  highest  utility  is 
efficiency  combined  with  appropriateness,  the  ideal  form  for  that 
particular  service. 

There  is  one  manifestation  of  electric  current  that  is  not  only 
intrinsically  beautiful,  but  which  lends  itself  with  ease  to  trans- 
cendentally  beautiful  effects,  and  that  is  light.  Light,  especially 
electric  light,  is  an  art  in  itself.  It  is  so  flexible,  the  basic  current 
can  be  led  to  it  so  easily  and  so  inconspicuously,  that  already  it 
has  altered  the  appearance  of  much  of  the  built-up  and  civilized 
world.  It  is  not  alone  in  its  fixtures  that  it  has  added  greatly  to 
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the  sightliness  of  landscape  and  architecture,  as  witness  a  row  of 
street  lights  like  glowing  pearls  rounding  in  diminishing  perspec- 
tive down  a  boulevard,  or  reflected  in  a  compelling  curve  around 
a  park  lake.  But  light  is  used  to  bring  out  unsuspected  beauty  in 
architecture,  as  the  illumination  of  the  topless  towers  of  our 
large  cities  reveals.  In  show  windows,  on  the  stage,  at  banquets 
and  other  functions,  in  gardens,  clever  uses  of  it  in  white  and 
colors,  concealed  but  radiating  a  mysterious  glow,  have  given  the 
artist  a  new  medium.  The  sheer  artistry  of  lighting  devices  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  our  modern  civilization.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  chronicle  here  all  their  fascinating  forms, 
from  the  perfectly-shaded  conventional  reading  light  to  modern- 
istic combinations  of  planes  of  opal  glass  which  surprise  new 
effects.  To  those  who  remember  the  uncompromising  gas  chande- 
lier with  its  stiff  arms  and  obdurate  inflexibility  it  is  like  being 
born  into  a  new  world. 

What  the  power  wire  carrier  is  to  the  country  the  gas  tank  is 
to  the  city.  This  is  a  real  problem.  The  gas  tank  has  been  a  syno- 
nym for  utilitarian  ugliness  since  the  first  one  was  erected.  Re- 
cently one  gas  company  at  least  has  realized  this  and  experiments 
have  been  made  in  camouflaging  them  by  methods  developed 
during  the  war  to  make  vessels  more  or  less  invisible  and  with 
considerable  success.  Gas  is  profitable  today  only  in  two  localities 
— in  cities  where  it  was  thoroughly  established  before  the  advent 
of  electricity,  and  in  territories  where  natural  gas  is  plentiful  and 
cheap.  But  there  are  many  towns  and  cities  in  this  country  that 
have  no  gas  and  are  getting  along  very  well  with  electricity,  and 
while  gas  pipes  go  underground,  so  in  the  cities  does  electricity, 
and  it  doesn't  require  great  visible  reservoirs.  As  gas  disappears 
and  electricity  takes  its  place  and  is  produced  on  an  economical 
basis  by  utilizing  inexpensive  power,  it  will  be  cheap  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  cooking  and  heating  as  well  as  for  lighting  and 
power,  and  then  we  will  have  to  consider  only  the  minute  wire 
over  which  it  comes  and  the  pole  that  carries  it.  At  its  source  are 
the  power  houses  which  are  susceptible  of  beautiful  treatment. 
At  the  other  end  is  its  utilization.  The  possibilities  are  thrilling. 
Light  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arts  we  have  and  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

The  electric  light  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  street- 
corner  gas  lamp,  it  is  so  much  more  flexible  and  admits  of  so 
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many  beautiful  forms.  Interior  lighting  and  even  some  forms  of 
outdoor  illumination  have  advanced  quite  far  and  suggest  what 
might  be  done  when  the  whole  problem  of  municipal  lighting  is 
taken  up  in  an  intelligent  way  to  combine  maximum  beauty  with 
maximum  utility.  Here  is  a  field  of  increasing  potentiality  for 
the  most  inspired  creative  artist,  for  surely  a  medium  which 
yields  so  much  beauty  in  return  for  so  little  effort  and  study  has 
undreamed  of  possibilities. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rapid  transit  companies 
are  making  desperate  efforts  to  offset  the  ugliness  of  their  ap- 
paratus and  equipment,  they  have  perhaps  less  to  show  than  any. 
Also  their  state  of  mind  is  not  as  a  whole  favorable.  A  paragraph 
from  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  News  expresses  an  attitude 
with  which  street  railway  men  are  no  doubt  sympathetic: 

"Electric  railway  officials  in  Washington,  D.  C,  are  asking 
'what  price  beauty?'  in  connection  with  the  government's  devel- 
opment program  near  the  Capitol.  The  Capitol  grounds  are  to  be 
extended  to  the  Union  Station  plaza  on  the  north  and  the  mall 
parkway  on  the  south.  Buildings  are  to  be  razed  and  street  car 
tracks  are  to  be  submerged.  The  government  will  construct  the 
subways,  but  the  railways  apparently  will  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  $500,000  to  move  their  tracks. 

"Officials  of  both  companies — the  Washington  Railway  & 
Electric  and  the  Capital  Traction — say  it  is  unfair  to  force  them 
to  contribute  to  beautification,  particularly  since  their  cars  will 
be  taken  off  the  streets  where  they  can  attract  tourists  who,  to 
reach  street  cars,  will  be  required  to  use  a  subterranean  station 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Senate  Office  Building." 

City  streets  do  present  an  obdurate  problem,  and  the  trolley, 
even  when  undergound,  seems  to  have  few  alleviating  features. 
Burying  the  rapid  transit  lines  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  solution, 
as  it  is  for  telephone  and  light  wires.  Among  the  insistent  prob- 
lems of  congestion  mere  beauty  must  come  in  for  scant  consid- 
eration. And  electric  railroads  are  but  one  of  many  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  elements,  among  which  should  be  considered  the 
busses,  taxicabs,  and  privately  owned  motor  cars.  Individual  at- 
tractiveness of  the  cars  themselves  has  been  attempted  with  even 
less  apparent  result  than  with  railroad  cars. 

It  is  in  their  interurban  lines  that  rapid  transit  lines  have  their 
best  opportunity.  Here  the  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  steam 
railroads.  They  have  often  their  own  right  of  way  and  stations. 
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And  they  came  late  enough  to  feel  something  of  the  awakened 
public  interest  in  beauty  and  appreciate  the  value  of  cultivating 
good  will  by  not  being  too  violently  and  obtrusively  ugly.  Some  of 
the  stations  are  simple  shelters,  but  these  are  sometimes  artisti- 
cally conceived. 

Much  is  being  written  now  about  the  Machine  Age  and  what 
it  is  doing  to  us  and  our  civilization  and  what  we  must  do  to 
save  ourselves.  Public  utilities  are  all  machines.  They  supply 
commodities  necessary  to  us.  They  operate  on  a  vast  scale  and 
their  visible  structure  is  very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  time  that 
our  new  found  sensitiveness  to  beauty  be  applied  and  we  begin 
to  work  out  the  most  satisfactory  physical  appearance  for  these 
various  utilities  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences  they  bring  us  without  mental  reservation.  There  isn't  a 
thing  made  by  man  which  is  not  susceptible  to  a  treatment  that 
will  enable  it  to  contribute  its  share  toward  the  beauty  of  the 
physical  world  if  the  right  mind  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  But 
before  we  can  attain  any  such  ideal  state  there  must  be  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  behind  it  so  that  the  public  utility  com- 
panies will  realize  emphatically  that  they  are  creating  good  will 
by  what  they  attempt  to  do.  There  is  no  such  public  opinion  at 
present.  There  are  merely  sporadic  groups  of  beauty  lovers  con- 
cerned with  the  ruthless  destruction  of  scenery,  the  prevalence  of 
billboards,  the  elimination  of  forests,  the  pollution  of  streams, 
who  write  letters  to  newspapers,  bother  Congressmen  and  legis- 
lators, and  form  societies  and  distribute  propaganda.  One  need 
but  look  at  Central  Park  on  any  Monday  morning  to  realize  how 
little  the  public  cares  for  what  public  beauty  is  now  supplied  it. 
There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  parks  are  so  treated. 
There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  people  pull  up  flowers  and 
shrubs  by  the  root  and  bear  them  away.  For  some  reason  the 
average  European  citizen  has  more  affection  for  and  possibly  ap- 
preciation of  the  natural  beauty  of  his  country  than  are  found  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  and  so  criticism  of  public  utility  com- 
panies may  be  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  that  at  present  only 
a  minority  of  the  public  will  censure  them.  But  there  is  such  a 
minority,  already  strong  and  constantly  growing,  which  in  time 
will  set  a  new  standard  of  taste  for  the  Nation.  And  wise  utility 
corporations  will  anticipate  this  public  opinion. 
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1.  In  what  ways  do  modern  gas  stations  make  a  better  appear- 

ance than  did  those  oj  five  years  ago? 

2.  Contrast  bridges  you  have  seen. 

J.  What  displays  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  show 
beauty  in  public  utilities? 

4.  How  does  the  new  i lo-mile-an-hour  train  of  the  Union  Pacific 

compare  with  the  first  train  to  reach  the  west  coast  ? 

5.  What  improvements  in  the  design  oj  public  utilities  have  you 

noted  during  your  lifetime? 


CREATIVE  IMAGINATION  AND  NATURE 
BY  THOMAS  MUNRO 

Thomas  Munro  is  Curator  of  Education  at  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  Professor  of  Aesthetics  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Every  one  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that  artists  draw  from  a 
study  of  nature  materials  and  themes  to  be  organized  into  works 
of  art.  But  just  how  this  is  done,  and  how  the  art  student  can 
learn  to  do  it  effectively,  are  not  so  well  understood. 

We  see  the  painter  looking  at  a  scene,  and  beneath  his  brush  we 
see  a  painted  landscape  come  into  being.  If  he  is  a  genuine  artist, 
the  picture  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  scene  before  him,  but  a  new 
creation.  It  will  doubtless  resemble  the  actual  scene,  but  many 
details  in  the  latter  will  have  been  omitted,  others  emphasized, 
altered,  rearranged,  so  that  the  picture  is  a  more  organic,  con- 
centrated thing  than  the  natural  scene.  We  take  it  in  as  one  in- 
tense and  unified  vision,  where  the  natural  scene  was  profuse 
and  scattered.  We  feel  the  controlling  personality  of  the  artist 
within  it.  If  another  creative  artist  paints  the  same  scene,  it  will 
be  similar  at  bottom,  yet  the  whole  emphasis  and  mode  of  organ- 
ization will  be  different. 

What  is  this  process  of  artistic  creation  ?  We  are  apt  to  regard 
it  as  a  mystery  of  genius  and  to  feel  that  it  cannot  be  understood 
or  taught.  It  comes  in  a  flash  or  not  at  all,  we  say,  and  there  is 

From  The  American  Magazine  oj  Art,  April,  1932,  published  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and  of  the  author. 
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no  use  trying  to  develop  the  power  to  accomplish  it.  We  do  teach 
technique  to  the  art  student,  the  handling  of  the  tools  of  his 
trade.  And  we  often  go  farther  in  the  wrong  direction,  when  the 
teacher  imparts  one  single  way  of  interpreting  nature — ^his  own, 
as  if  it  were  the  only  correct  one.  But  to  teach  the  general  proc- 
ess of  creative  imagination,  without  directing  it  into  any  set 
forms — that  is  something  yet  untried. 

I  believe  it  should  be  the  dominant  aim  of  all  art  instruction.  It 
is  the  essential  phase  of  art  creation.  It  can  be  developed  as  a 
habit  of  mind,  through  conscious  practice.  Once  acquired,  it  will 
lead  in  all  probability  to  some  form  of  expression — perhaps  in 
painting,  perhaps  in  landscape  architecture,  perhaps  in  literature, 
as  the  inborn  capacities  of  each  individual  may  lead  him.  If  he 
has  native  aptitude,  the  necessary  kind  of  technical  skill  can 
then  be  developed  as  a  means  to  a  definitely  realized  end,  and 
not  for  its  own  sake.  Better  still,  in  a  wiser  educational  system 
than  our  own,  all  children  will  be  trained  from  infancy  in  a  va- 
riety of  technical  skills — in  the  handling  of  paints  and  cla}^,  in 
verbal  expression,  in  the  use  of  musical  instruments.  In  less  spe- 
cialized ages — in  the  Renaissance,  in  Athens,  and  among  many 
primitive  peoples — such  versatility  was  not  at  all  uncommon. 
When  it  exists,  creative  imagination  can  develop  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way — along  with  powers  of  expression — and  can  find  its 
own  most  suitable  outlets.  At  present  it  is  often  forced  into  some 
predetermined  channel,  through  too  early  specialization,  which 
turns  out  later  to  be  unsuited  to  the  individual's  talents. 

It  is  not  only  the  practicing  artist  who  can  profit  by  training 
his  powers  of  imagination.  The  scientist,  the  business  man,  the 
worker  in  routine  factory  or  office  tasks — all  have  moments  of 
leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  which  can  be  enriched  by 
the  development  of  these  powers.  The  further  ability  to  express 
one's  imaginings  in  a  technical  medium  is  desirable  in  itself,  and 
as  a  spur  to  the  imagination,  but  much  can  be  done  without  it. 

The  first  and  basic  step  in  aesthetic  training  is  practice  in  clear 
and  systematic  observation.  ...  It  remains  to  mention  briefly 
some  of  the  other  psychological  processes  which  are  involved  in 
creative  imagination. 

One  of  these  is  criticism.  It  is  a  common  idea,  resulting  from 
our  false  separation  of  art  and  nature,  that  only  works  of  art  can 
be  criticized  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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we  are  constantly  criticizing  many  other  things  in  that  way.  We 
criticize  the  looks  of  people,  the  way  they  talk  and  act,  as  beau- 
tiful or  ugly,  graceful  or  awkward.  In  the  same  way  we  appraise 
the  looks  of  birds  and  animals,  trees  and  flowers,  gardens  and 
meadows,  lakes  and  rivers,  as  to  which  is  more  beautiful,  and 
why.  As  a  rule,  we  do  this  in  a  casual,  offhand  way,  merely  ex- 
pressing our  personal  preference  at  the  moment.  But  the  power 
of  aesthetic  judgment,  like  that  of  perception,  can  if  we  like  be 
developed,  sharpened,  and  tested  in  these  realms  as  in  art. 

Let  us  see  what  it  is,  in  terms  of  psychology.  For  one  thing,  it 
involves  memory  and  comparison.  In  saying  that  a  certain  place 
is  "only  fairly  good-looking,"  we  have  in  the  back  of  our  minds 
remembered  images  of  other  places,  of  the  same  general  sort, 
which  are  better  looking.  There  may  be  some  one  particular 
place,  which  represents  for  us  an  ideal  and  a  standard — as  Lake 
George  or  Lake  Tahoe  might  represent  the  ideal  of  a  beautiful 
lake — by  which  all  others  can  be  measured.  Or  we  may  not  be 
thinking  of  any  particular  place,  but  only  have  a  vague  general 
conception,  a  sort  of  composite  memory-image,  of  many  beauti- 
ful lakes  we  have  seen  in  the  past.  Otherwise  the  term  "only 
fairly"  would  have  little  meaning. 

To  compare  and  judge,  we  must  also  be  able  to  imagine.  One 
who  had  forgotten  entirely  how  Lake  Tahoe  looked  would  not  be 
able  to  use  it  very  effectively  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The 
more  clearly  one  can  recall  and  bring  to  mind  such  an  image  from 
the  past,  the  more  accurately  one  can  use  it  for  detailed  compari- 
son with  others,  past  or  present.  To  illustrate:  suppose  that  a 
moving-picture  director  is  considering  where  to  take  his  company 
for  a  certain  episode  of  the  story,  involving  a  lake.  In  imagina- 
tion, he  will  consider  several  different  lakes  and  try  to  decide 
which  has  the  particular  kind  of  scenery  best  adapted  to  the 
action  of  the  story. 

A  memory-image  thus  brought  to  mind  can  never  be  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  place  itself,  or  even  of  the  way  it  looked  when 
we  saw  it.  Unconsciously,  we  alter  it  in  retrospection,  bringing  to 
the  fore  certain  elements  which,  in  the  meantime,  have  come  to 
seem  important.  In  view  of  later  happenings,  different  elements 
in  the  picture  become  charged  with  different  associations,  mean- 
ings, and  emotions. 

All  this  is  in  a  broad  sense  creative  imagination.  We  recreate 
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each  past  experience  as  we  go  along,  transform  it  in  accordance 
with  our  later  interests  and  habits  of  mind.  One's  memories  of 
childhood  scenes — the  old  schoolhouse,  the  swimming  hole,  and 
all  the  rest — are  pretty  sure  to  be,  not  accurate  records  of  how 
they  really  looked,  but  works  of  art,  dream  pictures  which  we 
have  slowly  been  composing  through  the  years.  That  is  why  we 
are  so  often  disappointed  on  revisiting  those  places.  Even  if  actu- 
ally unchanged,  the  house  appears  smaller  and  humbler,  the  view 
from  the  hill  more  circumscribed,  than  when  we  saw  them  with 
the  eyes  of  childhood,  or  imagined  them  in  later  years. 

Past  experience  affects  one's  present  observation,  through  help- 
ing to  determine  what  will  seem  important  in  the  scene  before 
one.  In  discussing  the  various  factors  in  visible  form,  line,  light, 
color,  and  the  rest,  we  treated  them  all  as  about  equal  in  im- 
portance. And  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  self-training,  it  is  well 
to  treat  them  so  in  practice :  for  example,  even  if  color  does  not  at 
first  seem  conspicuous  or  unusual  in  a  certain  place,  it  is  well  to 
spend  some  time  in  observing  whatever  colors  are  there.  Only  so 
can  one  become  sensitive  to  the  subtler,  more  delicate  and  unob- 
trusive beauties  of  nature,  which  are  often  more  deep  and  lasting 
in  value  than  the  obviously  striking  ones.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  go  on  looking  at  every  scene  in  so  thorough  a  manner. 
In  time,  even  the  most  careful  student  of  nature  will  tend  to 
single  out,  in  each  place,  some  few  aspects  which  seem  to  him  to 
be  most  worthy  of  close  attention.  This  is  another  instance  of 
selective  perception.  But  here  the  selection  is  controlled,  not  by 
any  systematic  plan  of  analysis,  but  by  a  swift,  almost  uncon- 
scious and  automatic  appraisal  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
scene  before  one.  The  trained  observer  can  recognize  quickly,  by 
a  broad,  exploring  first  inspection,  all  the  different  types  of  visi- 
ble appearance  which  confront  him.  Though  ignoring  none  com- 
pletely, he  rapidly  chooses  between  them,  and  thereafter  focusses 
his  attention  on  those  that  seem  most  promising,  although  later 
on  he  may  return  to  a  more  leisured  examination  of  the  rest. 

Now  what  determines  that  swift,  tentative  first  evaluation? 
Sometimes  it  is  simply  the  overpowering  force  of  one  particular 
sensation,  which  drowns  out  all  the  rest.  For  example,  as  the 
traveler  threads  his  way  along  a  forest  trail,  he  turns  a  corner 
and  suddenly  confronts  a  mountain  laurel  in  full  bloom;  or  per- 
haps, in  October,  a  single  maple  which  has  turned  to  scarlet  while 
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its  neighbors  are  still  wearing  their  dark  green  summer  foliage. 
Here  there  is  no  problem  of  choice :  his  attention  is  caught  by  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  intensity  in  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  scene.  But  at  another  time  his  interest  may  be  caught  and 
held,  not  by  something  conspicuous,  but  by  something  unusual^ 
distinctive,  in  the  scene  before  him — something  about  the  spacing 
of  the  trees,  perhaps,  a  vague  regularity  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
clearing  in  the  woods,  which  makes  him  ignore  all  the  flaming 
colors  round  about  and  look  for  further  signs  to  indicate  whether 
this  regularity  is  an  accidental  freak  of  nature,  or  the  relic  of 
some  long-vanished  human  habitation.  Only  past  experience  of 
the  shape  of  many  forest  clearings  can  make  one  thus  instantly 
aware  of  something  unusual,  though  scarcely  perceptible,  in  the 
present  situation. 

To  the  veteran  woodsman  such  unobtrusive  aspects  are  signif- 
icant and  full  of  interest,  because  his  memory  is  richly  stored 
with  countless  images  of  other  times  and  other  places,  not  dis- 
tinct but  merging  into  a  general  fund  of  experience.  They  operate 
during  each  new  experience  to  help  identify  whatever  appears,  so 
that  familiar  aspects  are  at  once  so  recognized  and  unfamiliar 
ones  brought  out  into  sharp  relief.  To  the  inexperienced,  woods 
are  woods,  and  all  are  more  or  less  alike,  at  least  within  the  same 
climatic  zone.  To  the  long  observer,  each  spot,  each  region  of  the 
country  takes  on  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own,  almost  a  per- 
sonality— a  genius  loci,  or  spirit  of  the  place. 

For  any  one  of  aesthetic  sensibility,  such  comparisons  between 
places  are  certain  to  involve  feelings  of  prejerence,  for  one  type 
of  place  rather  than  for  another,  and  for  certain  particular  places 
as  embodying  the  values  most  highly  prized.  Such  feelings  be- 
come habitual,  parts  of  one's  inmost  character,  and  they  operate 
as  standards  by  which  one  measures  the  value  of  each  new  scene 
encountered.  One  man  will  form  a  taste  for  rugged,  majestic 
scenery  like  that  of  the  Rockies,  and  to  him  all  smaller  hills  will 
seem  a  little  trivial.  Another  finds  the  low,  gentle  slopes  and 
meadows  of  the  Catskills  more  congenial  to  his  nature,  and  their 
memory,  sometimes  the  longing  for  them,  will  make  him  ill  at 
ease  among  less  friendly  grandeurs.  Neither  is  right  in  general ; 
each  is  expressing  his  own  character.  The  most  fortunate,  per- 
haps, are  those  whose  tastes  in  nature  as  in  art  are  not  confined 
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within  narrow  limits,  who  can  find  something  to  enjoy,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  in  each  of  its  varied  aspects. 

Any  one  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  comparing  and  evaluat- 
ing natural  scenes  will  often  find  himself  imagining,  as  he  looks  at 
one  place,  how  it  might  be  different.  As  he  stands  observing  some 
familiar  and  well-loved  valley,  the  image  will  come  to  his  mind 
of  another  valley,  perhaps  flatter  and  more  barren,  which  he  has 
seen  elsewhere.  The  very  enjoyment  of  the  present  one  for  what 
it  is,  the  appreciation  of  its  hills  as  friendly,  smooth,  and  sunny, 
may  be  heightened  by  the  realization  of  how  it  might  be  other- 
wise, of  how  it  actually  does  differ  from  other  places.  Again,  as  he 
looks,  the  thought  may  come  of  how  it  would  be  injured  by  the 
further  encroachment  of  towns;  the  image  arises,  unpleasantly, 
of  how  a  certain  hill  would  look  if  denuded  of  its  elms  and 
crowned  by  a  factory.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  of  how  it 
might  be  improved  if  a  shabby  little  row  of  boarding  houses  were 
destroyed  and  the  elms  allowed  to  spread  again  over  the  ground 
thus  disfigured. 

Such  casual  fancies,  of  how  things  might  be  different  from 
what  they  are,  make  up  the  rudiments  of  creative  imagination. 
In  essence,  they  are  identical  with  the  mental  process  of  the  art- 
ist. Aside  from  his  technical  problems  of  expression,  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  artist  carries  his  imaginary  transformation 
of  the  present  scene  to  a  higher  stage  of  clarity  and  order.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  there  is  no  gulf,  no  radical  difference  in 
kind,  but  a  perfectly  continuous  and  gradual  progress,  along 
which  any  one  may  go  far  as  his  powers  and  inclinations  direct. 

There  is  endless  interest  in  studying  natural  scenery  from  a 
standpoint  of  how  its  beauty  could  be  increased.  Let  us  suppose 
that  we  stand  on  a  small  rise  of  ground  and  ask,  "How  could  this 
scene  be  changed,  so  as  to  make  a  better  prospect  from  this 
point?"  There  is,  of  course,  no  one  right  answer,  but  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities.  We  might,  if  we  chose,  transform  it  into  a  com- 
pletely formal  garden:  put  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  into  exact, 
parallel  rows,  with  graveled  paths  and  fountains  in  between, 
leveling  each  irregular  slope  of  ground  into  an  even  terrace,  and 
thus  producing  a  tightly  organized  design.  This  is  one  kind  of 
landscape  art,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  kind.  There  is  an- 
other, whose  aim  is  not  to  destroy  the  effect  of  "naturalness,"  but 
to  preserve  and  even  heighten  it.  This  is  "the  art  that  conceals 
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art,"  and  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  most  of  our  public  and  private 
parks,  especially  our  great  national  forest  preserves,  are  treated. 
To  the  casual  observer,  it  may  seem  that  nothing  whatever  has 
been  done  to  interfere  with  nature.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
often  possible,  by  a  touch  here  and  there,  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  a  natural  scene,  without  going  so 
far  as  to  artificialize  it. 

For  example,  as  we  look  from  our  hill-top  we  may  find  a  tall 
mass  of  bushes  directly  in  front,  which  obscures  a  pleasant  slope 
beyond.  In  imagination,  then,  let  us  cut  it  down  or  move  it  to 
one  side.  What  other  trees  and  hillocks  obscure  each  other  ?  How 
might  they  be  placed  so  that  all,  or  a  sufficient  variety  and  ex- 
panse of  them,  would  be  visible  at  once?  Is  there  a  large,  mo- 
notonously empty  space,  bare  and  flat,  at  one  side  ?  Shall  we  dot  it 
here  and  there  with  shrubs  and  trees,  or  merely  sow  it  with  grass 
and  leave  it  as  a  rolling  meadow  where  the  eye  can  sweep  un- 
checked? Perhaps  both  effects  can  be  secured,  in  different  parts 
of  the  plot.  Shall  we  introduce  a  little  symmetry,  but  not  too 
much,  by  balancing  a  tall  grove  of  trees  here  with  a  low-spreading 
mass  of  bushes  there?  Half-way  down  the  valley  is  a  huddled 
group  of  trees  which  obscures  an  interesting  rock  formation  and 
a  brook.  Shall  we  scatter  out  those  trees,  reveal  what  is  hidden 
behind  them,  and  bring  out  each  tree  as  an  individual?  Shall  we 
string  them  along  down  the  valley,  at  intervals  not  too  regular, 
but  regular  enough  to  give  an  effect  of  rhythmic  progression,  so 
that  the  eye  is  led  step  by  step  from  the  middle  to  the  far  dis- 
tance? Shall  we  change  the  course  of  the  brook,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, vanish,  and  reappear  at  various  points,  or  shall  we  let  it 
meander  through  the  scene,  in  full  view  all  the  time,  linking  the 
whole  together  with  a  glistening  thread  of  moving  water?  Over 
on  the  left,  a  little  hill  appears  in  curving  silhouette  against  the 
sky.  Shall  we  answer  it  with  a  hollow  on  the  other  side,  or  with 
another  slope  of  similar  curve,  larger  or  smaller?  Shall  we  pre- 
serve these  jagged  boulders  in  the  meadow,  or  allow  ourselves  a 
little  stretch  of  smooth  green  lawn  there,  and  keep  only  the  large 
rocks  over  by  the  brook  ?  Shall  we  close  the  view  in  snugly  here, 
with  a  wall  of  foliage,  in  contrast  with  other  points,  where  it 
sweeps  unchecked  to  the  horizon? 

So  far  we  have  been  thinking  chiefly  of  space,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  objects  within  it.  But  all  the  other  factors  in  visible  form 
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can  also  be  altered  in  imagination.  What  are  the  lights  and  darks 
with  which  we  have  to  deal?  Here  is  a  bare  gray  slope.  Would 
this  dark,  graceful  elm  stand  out  better  against  it  than  where  it 
now  is,  lost  against  a  background  of  other  dark  trees?  Would 
this  white  birch  look  well  against  a  pine  forest,  and  these  cedars 
in  among  a  grove  of  silvery  willows  ?  Can  we  distribute  our  areas 
of  dark  and  light,  grass  and  barren  rock,  so  they  will  alternate 
rhythmically,  plane  by  plane  into  the  distance? 

What  colors  help  to  give  this  place  its  distinctive  character  ?  Is 
it  austere  and  frowning,  like  the  Scottish  moors?  In  that  case, 
perhaps,  we  shall  ask  no  other  colors  but  the  gray  rocks,  the  dark 
evergreens,  the  dull  tints  of  heather,  and  the  changing  sky  over- 
head. But  perhaps  the  scene  is  naturally  homelike,  snug,  soft  and 
colorful.  Then  it  may  seem  appropriate,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  to  heighten  its  color  by  sowing  many  wild-flowers  in  its 
meadows,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  of  concentrated  reds  and 
yellows. 

The  landscape  architect  has  certain  advantages  and  opportu- 
nities which  are  not  open  to  the  painter.  The  work  of  art  that  he 
produces  is  one  in  which  we  can  walk  around,  seeing  it  from 
countless  different  points  of  view,  under  countless  variations  of 
light  and  atmosphere  and  through  changing  seasons.  These  op- 
portunities are  a  challenge  to  him  to  produce  a  scene  which  will 
be  interesting  and  harmonious  from  every  viewpoint  and  under 
all  conditions. 

He  is  also  bound  by  certain  limitations  which  do  not  restrict 
the  painter.  He  is  limited  by  physical  facts,  by  the  difficulty  of 
actually  moving  rocks  and  streams,  as  well  as  by  the  uses  which 
are  to  be  made  of  the  land.  The  painter  is  limited  by  what  can  be 
put  within  a  single  small  rectangle  of  canvas,  seen  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  But  within  that  area,  he  is  much  more  free  to  select 
and  alter  as  his  fancy  may  suggest. 

Limited  as  he  is  to  one  point  of  view,  to  one  small  vista,  to  one 
unchanging  combination  of  lights  and  colors,  he  is  likely  to  be 
more  concerned  about  selecting  and  simplifying,  so  that  his  pic- 
ture will  not  be  confused  and  overcrowded.  He  will  pick  out  from 
the  infinitely  complex  and  shifting  panorama  before  him  some 
one  fairly  simple  and  definite  aspect  that  impresses  him  most  at 
the  time  and  try  to  render  that  as  intensely  and  consistently  as 
possible.  By  "aspect,"  we  do  not  mean  a  single  detail  or  element, 
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such  as  a  tree  or  a  leaf ;  but  some  one  pervasive  quality  or  rela- 
tionship that  links  together  the  whole  scene,  or  can  be  made  to 
do  so  in  his  altered  representation.  For  example,  he  may  soften 
and  flatten  all  definite  outlines,  shapes,  and  spatial  intervals,  and 
try  to  show  vividly  how  the  sunlight  shimmers  over  the  variously 
colored  surfaces  of  things.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  ignore  all 
reflections,  colors,  and  shadows,  reducing  everything  to  uniform 
browns  and  greens,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain curving  planes  repeat  and  answer  each  other,  in  hills  and 
hollows,  tree-tops  and  billowing  clouds. 

There  is  more  in  the  artist's  vision  than  mere  selection  from 
what  is  actually  before  him.  He  must  also — and  here  is  where 
the  process  becomes  more  definitely  creative — supply  from  his 
imagination  details  which  are  not  in  the  actual  scene,  yet  which 
would  be  relevant,  interesting,  consistent  with  the  ideal  scene  he 
has  in  mind.  These  may  be  definite  objects — a  tree,  a  brook,  or  a 
human  figure  where  there  is  none,  to  indicate  the  scale  of  sizes, 
to  punctuate  a  barren  space,  to  carry  on  a  series  of  similar  forms 
begun  elsewhere.  Or  they  may  be  onty  slight  and  subtle  altera- 
tions in  the  objects  that  are  already  there.  If  interested  in  light 
and  color,  for  example,  he  may  intensify  a  very  dull  reflection 
into  a  glistening  one,  or  a  scarcely  perceptible  blueness  in  the 
haze  of  distant  mountains  into  a  definite  blue  that  will  relate  it- 
self to  the  brighter  blues  of  sky  and  water.  If  interested  in  linear 
pattern,  he  may  draw  the  branches  of  trees  with  more  curvature 
than  actually  exists,  add  other  curving  branches  where  there  are 
none  in  nature,  and,  for  contrast,  heighten  the  rigid  straightness 
of  the  trunks. 

From  such  minor  alterations,  designed  to  produce  a  consistent 
visual  effect,  some  artists  will  go  on  to  more  extensive  changes — 
red  skies,  perhaps,  and  objects  that  defy  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
— so  that  the  picture  becomes  fantastic  and  unreal.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  have  its  own  internal  logic  and  aesthetic  value,  as  a  dream 
of  a  different  world  from  this.  When  we  come  to  travel  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  in  other  planets,  we  may  find  still  more 
fantastic  forms  as  actual  parts  of  nature. 

What  has  been  said  of  painting  and  landscape  architecture  ap- 
plies with  certain  modifications  to  any  other  visual  art,  such  as 
decorative  design  or  sculpture.  In  all  of  these,  the  first  requisite  is 
clear,  detailed  perception;  the  next,  reorganization  in  some  def- 
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inite  way  of  what  is  seen.  The  broadly  trained  imagination  can 
at  will  take  the  viewpoint  of  textile  or  ceramic  art,  it  can  look 
upon  the  flowering  wistaria-vine  or  at  the  lacy  network  of  leaves 
and  twigs  in  any  tree-top,  and  see  within  them  countless  possi- 
bihties  of  different  all-over  patterns  of  repeated  and  contrasted 
forms.  It  may  even  interpret  the  visible  world  through  verbal 
symbols,  which  call  up  vivid  images  to  the  experienced  mind. 
Or  it  may  turn  to  music,  which  has  power  not  only  to  transform 
the  sounds  of  nature  into  orderly  progressions,  but  to  express  as 
well  the  abstract  qualities  of  the  visible  world:  its  rhythms,  its 
movements,  its  orders,  and  its  conflicts. 

The  more  we  come  to  understand  aesthetic  psychology,  the  less 
rigid  and  the  less  important  seem  the  boundaries  between  these 
various  arts,  or  between  the  enjoyment  of  art  and  the  enjoyment 
of  nature.  All  involve  the  same  basic  mental  processes,  though 
the  materials  upon  which  they  operate  are  ever  changing.  When 
these  basic  inner  powers  are  understood  and  rightly  cultivated, 
both  enjoyment  and  creativeness  follow  naturally  from  them. 

/.  How  does  the  artist  use  nature  for  his  purpose? 
2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  painter? 
J.  What  criticism  does  the  author  make  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems regarding  creative  art? 

4.  What  are  the  steps  in  aesthetic  training? 

5.  Of  what  importance  is  the  creative  imagination  in  art? 


XIII 
MAKING  AN  ART  OF  LIFE 


CONVERSATION  IN  A  GARDEN 
BY  LINCOLN  COLCORD 

Lincoln  Colcord  has  engaged  in  writing  for  The  Nation  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  For  five  generations  his  family  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  and  his  childhood  was  spent  at  sea  with  his  father, 
mostly  on  trading  voyages  to  China. 

We  speak  of  many  things  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  the  Chinese 
sage.  It  is  a  stimulating  environment.  Men  come  and  go,  bringing 
the  news  of  the  world ;  while  the  broad  yellow  river  flows  by  un- 
ceasingly, as  if  bearing  a  bountiful  yet  unhurried  gift  from  the 
heart  of  China.  Swelling  behind  the  tall  bamboos  and  prominent 
from  every  path,  this  river  dominates  the  garden;  it  is  an  old 
and  placid  flood,  long  settled  in  the  landscape ;  it  fills  the  pauses 
of  the  conversation  with  a  note  of  dignity  and  power.  To  it  Lisseh 
often  turns  in  silence,  waiting  for  us  to  understand. 

Sitting  this  morning  in  the  rose  arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
we  were  joined  by  an  American,  a  traveler  in  the  East ;  one  whom 
we  had  known  in  youth  but  had  not  seen  for  years.  Talk  fell,  al- 
most inevitably  in  this  grave  period,  on  the  future  of  races  and 
lands ;  and  in  the  course  of  talk  our  friend  from  the  West  uttered 
a  familiar  platitude.  "But  it  is  admitted,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Lisseh's  last  remark,  "that  children  should  rise  above  their 
parents." 

"Who  admits  it?"  inquired  our  host.  "And  tell  me,  further, 
what,  exactly,  do  you  mean?" 

"I  fail  to  understand  you,"  answered  the  other.  "How  is  a 
country  to  progress,  unless  children  rise  above  their  parents?" 

"That  is  a  form  of  words,"  replied  Lisseh.  "Tell  me,  now,  what 
idea  do  you  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  'progress,'  and  what  by 
the  word  'rise'?" 

"By  both,  I  mean  advance." 
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"Advance  along  what  course,  and  to  what  end  ?  There  are  many 
ways  to  advance,  and  some  are  to  retrogress;  there  are  many 
ways  to  rise,  and  some  are  to  fall.  But  let  us  take  a  concrete  in- 
stance. Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  farmer  with 
three  sons.  How  shall  these  sons  rise  above  their  parents,  and 
how  shall  their  rise  help  to  advance  the  land?" 

"By  being  ambitious,  by  going  out  into  the  world  and  getting 
ahead." 

"I  see  that  I  understand  you  correctly,"  said  our  host.  "The 
sons  of  our  farmer  must  go  to  the  city,  and  enter  the  world  of 
business ;  they  must  abandon  the  life  of  production,  and  take  up 
mercantile  affairs.  They  must  foresake  simple  ways  of  living  for 
ways  more  complex  and  expensive.  Thus,  by  unconscious  stages, 
they  must  pass  into  another  economic  sphere.  On  a  visit  home, 
they  must  smile  at  the  simple  transactions  of  the  farm,  with  the 
mature  view  of  men  accustomed  to  deal  in  larger  matters.  With 
condescension  tempered  by  loyalty  they  must  look  upon  their 
humble  birthplace,  thinking  of  it,  as  they  go  about  the  fields,  in 
terms  of  vast  improvements ;  full  of  a  vague  desire  to  leave  the 
artificial  life  that  they  have  chosen,  yet  never  for  an  instant  seri- 
ously considering  the  step.  Observing  their  mother  in  the  kitchen, 
they  must  wonder  how  she  likes  to  do  her  own  housework,  feel- 
ing a  secret  shame  for  her  common  tastes,  although  they  love  her 
dearly.  When  their  father  rises  with  the  sun  to  begin  his  daily 
tasks,  they  must  feel  that,  worthy  parent  as  he  is,  he  yet  lacks 
those  essential  qualities  which  place  men  in  a  position  to  hire 
their  meed  of  labor  done  for  them.  If  one  of  the  sons  has  remained 
at  home  to  help  conduct  the  farm,  he  is  regarded  as  the  least 
spirited  and  ambitious  of  the  three;  the  others  look  on  him  as 
someone  who  has,  in  a  measure,  failed  in  life,  while  he  looks  up 
to  them  in  bitter  emulation  and  unhappiness.  Withal,  these  sons, 
in  their  conversation  with  men  of  like  origin  and  attainments  in 
the  city,  religiously  express  great  pride  in  their  early  training, 
attributing  to  it  their  whole  success  in  life;  and  when  they  are 
called  on  to  speak  or  write,  advising  the  youth  of  the  land,  they 
invariably  preach  the  worth  of  poverty  and  labor,  and  the  virtue 
of  simplicity,  not  as  legitimate  aims  of  life,  but  rather  as  useful 
aids  to  the  achievement  of  success.  Yet,  cruelly  enough,  they 
deny  their  own  sons  these  priceless  advantages.  Such  men,  I  take 
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it,  are  those  who  have  risen  above  their  parents,  and  who  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  land?" 

"You  have  taken  one  of  many  cases,"  objected  the  American. 
''All  the  sons  of  worthy  parents  are  not  of  so  mean  a  nature  as 
you  have  just  outlined." 

"Your  observation  is  significant,"  said  Lisseh.  "For  I  have  out- 
lined a  somewhat  generous,  albeit  thoughtless,  nature;  yet  the 
picture  seems  ignoble  to  your  eyes.  I  met  many  such  men  when 
I  lived  and  traveled  in  your  land.  In  fact,  are  they  not  typical? 
Theirs  is  the  spirit  which  educates  the  young.  It  runs  on  the  air, 
it  is  heard  in  the  speech  of  men ;  and  you  have  just  avowed  it, 
half  a  world  away.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  your  politics,  the  mo- 
tive of  your  government.  It  feeds  the  roots  of  your  culture:  as 
the  individual  is,  so  is  society.  The  boy  must  go  up  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  The  farmer  must  graduate  to  the  factory. 
The  son  of  the  laborer  must  become  a  merchant.  It  is  more  ambi- 
tious to  trade  than  to  produce,  to  buy  and  sell  the  work  of  others 
than  to  work  with  one's  own  hands.  It  is  more  ambitious  to  draw 
a  salary  than  to  be  one's  own  paymaster.  The  aim  of  life  is  to 
acquire  riches;  the  use  of  riches  is  to  escape  labor;  the  goal  of 
true  ambition  is  a  state  of  inactivity.  In  the  many  and  widespread 
streams  of  your  philosophy,  in  education,  in  business,  in  the  press, 
in  the  precepts  of  the  home,  and  even,  I  surmise,  in  the  teachings 
of  your  institutional  religion,  the  lines  converge  toward  a  single 
end,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  society  founded  on  wealth  and  of 
a  civilization  motivated  by  material  power.  In  this  sense,  my 
illustration  was  a  good  one.  The  sons  of  our  farmer  must  become 
richer  than  their  fathers,  for  to  be  richer  is  to  rise;  and  a  land 
with  sons  richer  than  their  fathers  is  an  advancing  land." 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  American.  "By  enriching  themselves,  the 
sons  enrich  the  land,  and  the  land  advances.  That  is  simple  logic." 

"If  to  enrich  the  land  were  to  advance  the  land.  But  we  have 
not  yet  defined  the  nature  of  true  advance.  I  deduce,  from  what 
you  said  just  now,  that  the  way  you  have  in  mind  for  children  to 
rise  above  their  parents,  and  for  a  country  to  advance,  is  a  way 
purely  of  material." 

"I  do  not  follow  you." 

"The  inference  is  plain.  You  assume  that  an  increase  in  ma- 
terial well-being,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  land,  in- 
volves automatically,  as  it  were,  a  corresponding  increase  in  spir- 
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itual  well-being.  Thus  you  assume  that  to  go  from  the  country  to 
the  city  is  a  broadening  experience :  that  familiarity  with  modern 
conveniences  is  an  achievement  of  character;  that  to  engage  in 
business  requires  more  ability  than  to  engage  in  production ;  that 
to  be  worthy  of  a  salary  demands  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence 
than  to  be  worthy  of  one's  own  hire.  Along  with  these  comforting 
illusions  has  grown  the  pleasant  fiction  that  business  involves 
harder  labor  than  production,  that  the  man  who  trades  and  spec- 
ulates with  the  work  of  others  himself  works  hardest  of  all,  and 
that  a  legitimate  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  measure  of  riches  which 
he  has  acquired ;  so  that  it  is  the  fashion  for  men  of  business  to 
groan  together  concerning  the  grievous  nature  of  their  toil,  pity- 
ing themselves,  and  remarking  bitterly  the  selfishness  and  ingrat- 
itude of  those  who  labor  merely  with  their  hands.  In  short,  is  it 
not  assumed,  my  friend,  as  the  basis  of  your  civilization,  that 
material  culture  and  spiritual  culture  are  one  and  the  same?" 

"It  is,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  the  American.  "Throughout  this  dis- 
cussion, Lisseh,  you  have  steadfastly  ignored  the  great  benefits 
which  the  prosperous  sons  of  farmers  have  conferred  on  their 
day  and  generation;  you  have  steadfastly  belittled  the  main  re- 
sults of  their  achievement.  The  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
lightening  of  toil,  increased  leisure,  the  opening  up  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  widely-distributed  comforts,  the  wonderful  inventions, 
the  marvelous  machines  .  .  ." 

"On  the  contrary,  good  friend,"  interrupted  Lisseh,  "I  have 
spoken  only  of  these  matters.  I  have  been  calling  them  to  your 
attention.  I  have  reminded  you  that  they  are  things,  not  ideas ; 
that  they  represent  material,  not  spiritual,  values;  their  virtue 
depends  on  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  To  work  with  ma- 
chines is  not  better  than  to  work  with  hands,  unless  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  process  is  enhanced  thereby.  Leisure  carries  no  in- 
trinsic worth ;  it  belongs  also  to  lazy  men  and  fools.  I  look  in  vain, 
in  the  midst  of  modern  improvements,  for  an  improvement  in 
character ;  I  do  not  find  an  invention  for  perfecting  beauty,  or  a 
machine  for  making  truth.  As  for  leisure,  show  me  first  what  the 
man  of  machinery  does  with  his  free  hours.  No  man  is  worthy  of 
leisure  until  he  has  disclosed  that  spirit  of  true  living  which  puts 
labor  itself  to  spiritual  uses,  and  derives  character  from  toil." 

"You  mean  that  he  must  love  his  work?  That  is  not  always 
possible." 
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^Why  not?  It  is  his  human  duty.  Why  should  he  do  what  he 
does  not  love?  I  have  known  men  who  loved  to  fell  trees,  and 
men  who  loved  to  work  in  wood,  and  men  who  loved  to  labor  in 
the  fields.  I  have  known  men  who  loved  to  sail  ships,  and  men 
who  loved  to  explore  dangerous  places;  and  men  who  loved  to 
stay  at  home.  I  have  known  men  who  loved  to  raise  animals.  I 
have  known  men  who  loved  to  dig  gold,  and  men  who  loved  to 
work  in  gold.  I  have  known  men  who  loved  to  address  crowds, 
and  men  who  loved  to  tend  sheep  in  solitude.  I  have  known  men 
who  loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  men  who  loved  to  study,  and 
men  who  loved  to  paint  pictures,  and  men  who  loved  to  play  with 
words.  In  lands  which  retain  their  simplicity,  no  natural  ocupa- 
tion  lacks  its  devotees.  But  this  is  true,  that  man  cannot  love  his 
work  unless  he  owns  his  work;  to  love  to  work  for  others  is 
mere  servility.  In  days  of  handicraft,  man  owned  his  work;  but 
now  machinery  has  stolen  his  work  from  him,  to  make  the  riches 
of  our  farmer's  sons." 

"You  are  a  theorist!"  exclaimed  the  American.  "Your  talk  is 
wildly  unpractical.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  all  the  vast  achieve- 
ments of  our  day  are  not  sound  improvement.  Look  how  the 
standard  of  living  has  been  raised." 

"I  am  more  concerned  with  the  standard  of  thinking.  And 
what  of  the  standard  of  dying?  From  all  that  I  read,  this  stand- 
ard was  higher  in  your  past  generations." 

"But  do  you  say  that  man  must  return  to  handicraft?  Do  you 
say  that  he  cannot  learn  to  improve  his  leisure?" 

"I  say  the  contrary.  Yet  it  will  not  come  about  in  the  way  you 
have  in  mind.  Man  will  not  conquer  life  in  ease  and  comfort. 
His  task  is  double  now.  First  he  must  conquer  his  machinery.  As 
for  the  question  of  handicraft,  which  in  reality  revolves  on  the 
factor  of  ownership,  that  matter  is  easily  and  simply  settled.  In 
due  time  man  will  recover,  machines  and  all,  the  work  which 
has  been  stolen  from  him.  Then  he  can  labor  once  more  in  joy 
and  satisfaction;  for  labor,  and  not  the  lightening  of  it.  is  his 
true  goal.  He  must  create,  or  he  will  die.  Yours  is  a  faith  in  hu- 
manity founded  on  false  premises.  It  is  founded  on  the  premise 
that  labor  is  unworthy,  and  that  to  escape  labor  is  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory. Thus  you  create  a  society  wherein  boys  are  taught  to  strive 
for  riches  as  the  gate  to  impotence." 
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"Nonsense!  Machinery  has  freed  man  for  better  uses  than 
manual  labor." 

"There  are  no  better  uses  for  man  than  manual  labor.  But  let 
us  return  to  the  argument.  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  prog- 
ress would  not  be  a  true  advance  unless  it  carried  spiritual  value ; 
and  you  hold,  moreover,  that  such  a  spiritual  value  inheres  in  the 
process  of  rising  above  one's  father." 

"That  is  the  ideal  of  Western  civilization." 

"But,  tell  me,  are  the  sons  of  our  farmer,  they  who  acquire 
riches,  and,  as  you  express  it,  get  ahead,  likely  to  show  an  in- 
crease in  rectitude,  in  personal  integrity,  over  that  of  their 
father?" 

"Perhaps  not  always.  The  honor  of  men  varies  alike  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  world  of  business.  The  man  of  wealth,  you  must 
remember,  deals  with  different  factors,  and  meets  a  life  of  keener 
competition." 

"Does  he,  indeed  ?  Are  they  who  dwell  in  the  city,  then,  meet- 
ing and  passing  a  million  men  every  day,  likely  to  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  better  judgment  of  life,  a  finer 
spirit  of  justice  and  tolerance,  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  inti- 
mate problems  and  struggles  of  humanity,  than  he  who  has  al- 
ways lived  in  a  small  community,  knowing  only  the  lives  of  his 
neighbors?" 

"That  depends  on  the  man.  In  a  sense,  the  small  community 
offers  the  better  opportunity  along  these  particular  lines." 

"I  think  so.  But  tell  me,  again,  are  these  sons  who  become  men 
of  wealth,  in  control  of  privilege,  likely  to  develop  a  more  hon- 
orable conception  of  politics,  a  truer  understanding  of  democ- 
racy, a  firmer  grasp  of  citizenship,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  than  he  who  views  such  problems  from  the  simple 
standpoint  of  the  farm  and  village?" 

"I  think  they  are,  Lisseh.  They  know  the  inside  of  matters 
which  the  farmer  cannot  grasp." 

"Good!  You  feel  that  the  man  of  wealth  must,  in  the  nature 
of  his  power  and  position,  have  a  sounder  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  government  than  he  who  has  never 
been  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town.  This  is  significant.  It  shows 
that  you  are  thinking  of  government,  as  well,  in  terms  of  ma- 
terial. For  what  the  man  of  wealth  understands  is  the  manipula- 
tion of  government  to  his  own  ends;  and  what  the  controller  of 
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privilege  sees  in  government  is  not  what  is  best  for  the  State,  but 
what  is  best  for  him  in  the  State.  Against  the  encroachments  of 
these,  the  safeguard  of  the  State  is  he  who  has  the  least  to  gain." 

"Your  attitude  is  wholly  prejudiced." 

''Not  so,  my  friend.  It  is  you  who  have  forgotten  the  cardinal 
principle  of  your  democracy,  which  is  that  no  man  can  be  trusted 
with  the  control  of  privilege.  But  is  the  man  of  business  likely  to 
acquire  more  learning,  to  know  more  of  history  and  literature 
and  philosophy,  than  he  who  reads  a  few  good  books  but  medi- 
tates much  upon  them?  In  short,  are  the  sons  of  our  farmer 
likely  to  be  more  enlightened  than  their  father?" 

"Perhaps  not — that  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  enlighten- 
ment. The  man  of  business  has  scant  time  for  reading.  He  has 
plenty  of  practical  knowledge.  Life  is  his  book." 

"But  you  have  already  admitted  that  the  book  of  life  is  better 
known  to  our  farmer  than  to  his  sons.  Are  the  sons,  then,  likely 
to  view  society  with  clearer  vision,  to  discern  more  accurately 
the  trend  and  aim  of  social  progress,  and  thus  to  live  more  wisely, 
endeavoring  to  establish  and  maintain  institutions  of  greater 
worth  and  permanence,  than  he  who  sees  the  relation  of  man  to 
man  in  its  native  and  intrinsic  simplicity?" 

"You  do  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety are  constantly  changing.  The  farmer  rarely  is  abreast  of 
the  times." 

"Only  the  garment  changes ;  the  naked  form  remains  the  same. 
It  is  the  form  of  life ;  its  problems  are  love,  labor,  creation,  hon- 
est living  and  noble  dying.  Here  in  China  we  have  five  thousand 
years  of  uninterrupted  history;  thus  we  know  how  little  actual 
change  there  is.  But  now  that  we  have  analyzed  the  proposition, 
it  is  plain  to  you,  is  it  not,  that  what  you  meant  to  say  in  the 
beginning  was  this :  If  sons  are  richer  than  their  fathers,  the  land 
will  increase  in  riches.  This  is  both  true  and  obvious;  but  by 
using  finer  words,  and  speaking  of  the  rise  of  children  and  the 
progress  of  lands,  you  threw  about  the  subject  the  glamour  of 
idealism,  making  it  appear  that  what  you  had  in  mind  was  real 
superiority  for  the  individual  and  cultural  improvement  for  the 
land.  The  analysis,  however,  having  discovered  that  riches  is 
riches,  leaves  these  other  matters  open  to  demonstration.  So  it 
appears,  my  friend,  either  that  the  land  of  our  farmer's  sons  is 
not  advancing,  or  that  material  rather  than  spiritual  increase 
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is  the  true  advance.  One  or  the  other  conclusion  must  be  accepted ; 
it  is  the  merest  hypocrisy  to  try  to  join  the  two.  Which  do  you 
choose?" 

The  American  remained  for  some  time  silent,  puzzling  over 
these  absurdities.  The  practice  of  logic  was  a  difficult  exercise 
for  him.  While  we  waited,  our  host  gazed  at  the  yellow  river, 
flowing  steadily  past  the  garden  and  on  toward  the  sea. 

"I  choose  the  former,"  said  Lisseh  at  last,  as  the  (Jther  still  re- 
fused to  answer.  'When  I  find  men  of  business  limiting,  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  the  acquisition  of  gain ;  or  when  I  find  men  of 
wealth  sincerely  seeking  poverty;  or  when  I  find  traders  and 
speculators  assisting  the  process  of  production;  or  when  I  find 
bankers  and  statesmen  working  in  the  public  welfare,  and  honor- 
ing the  art  of  life;  or  when,  in  general,  I  find  men  anxious  to 
labor  without  becoming  rich,  rather  than  anxious  to  become  rich 
without  labor ;  then,  my  friend,  I  may  agree  with  you  that,  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  intended  your  theorem,  the  rise  of  sons  above 
their  fathers  entails  the  advancement  of  the  land." 

"Lisseh,  you  are  incorrigible!"  exclaimed  our  visitor  testily, 
preparing  to  depart.  "You  are  a  fanatic.  You  are  out  of  joint  with 
the  world." 

The  sage  smiled  as  he  continued  to  gaze  at  the  placid  river. 
"Wait  a  thousand  years,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  speak 
with  you  again." 

J.  Contrast  Oriental  and  Western  civilizations. 

2.  Which  offers  the  better  life? 

J.  In  what  respects  do  you  prefer  the  one  or  the  other? 

4.  How  would  you  define  civilization? 

5.  Is  your  preference  based  on  personal  or  social  consideration? 
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The  Gospel  of  Work!  How  familiarly  its  slogans  ring  in  our 
ears :  "If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  "For  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  "In  work  that 
keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong."  "The  right  to  work." 

From  time  immemorial  work  has  been  glorified.  Song  and  story 
yield  their  homage  to  the  solid  merits  of  work,  however  roman- 
tically they  may  extol  the  delights  of  indolence,  while  essay  and 
biography  axiomatically  acclaim  work  as  the  sure  means  to  per- 
sonal success  and  social  esteem.  The  more  prosaic  and  academic 
discussions  of  contemporary  life,  in  their  exaltation  of  work  as 
the  great  social  panacea,  do  but  reecho  the  words  of  Carlyle,  who 
describes  it  as  "the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries 
that  ever  beset  mankind."  The  Rotarian  mind  makes  work  co- 
equal, if  not  identical,  with  service.  Nowhere  has  this  doctrine 
been  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  that  past  master  of 
pious  platitudes,  Calvin  Coolidge:  "To  provide  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  inhabitants,  only  three  attributes,  which  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  person,  are  necessary — ^hon- 
esty, industry,  and  thrift."  (Oh,  if  it  were  only  so  simple! ) 

Yet  in  this  year  of  unemployment,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  the  one  word  that  is  on  every  expositor's  tongue  is  "Over- 
production." It  is  overproduction  that  is  the  cause  of  the  busi- 
ness depression,  of  unemployment,  of  the  collapse  of  the  stock 
market,  of  international  friction — industrial  overproduction,  agri- 
cultural overproduction,  overproduction  of  everything  in  general. 
Shades  of  the  Classical  Economists!  What  has  become  of  the 
elaborate  argument  that  they  were  so  learnedly  developing 
scarcely  a  century  ago  proving  that  general  overproduction  is  an 
impossibility,  and  which  is  still  the  stock  in  trade  of  most  of  the 
teachers  of  conventional  economics  to-day? 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1931.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and 
of  the  author. 
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Now  when  you  look  at  it  squarely,  what  is  overproduction  but 
the  tangible  consequence  of  too  much  work?  Here  is  surely  a 
rare  paradox.  Work  the  great  panacea,  overproduction  the  beset- 
ting malady.  Yet  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  are 
the  logical  result  of  the  remedy.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  this  picture. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  current  social  concept  of  work  and 
the  usual  personal  attitude  toward  it  are  two  items  in  our  tradi- 
tional impedimenta  which  must  be  completely  revolutionized' to 
fit  the  conditions  of  modern  times.  "Honesty,  industry,  and 
thrift"  have  had  a  long  and  honorable  career  and  have  rendered 
yeoman  service  in  the  evolution  of  human  welfare.  Doubtless, 
honesty  is  still  a  serviceable  virtue,  where  it  can  be  found.  But 
industry  and  thrift  have  outlived  their  pristine  usefulness,  and 
ought  to  be  put  on  part  time. 

For  about  999,950  years  the  chief  preoccupation  of  man  has 
been  getting  a  living.  The  bare  task  of  keeping  soul  and  body  to- 
gether, and  providing  himself  with  a  few  simple  comforts  and  an 
occasional  modest  luxury  or  two,  has  engrossed  his  entire  time 
and  energy.  The  one  imperious  demand  that  Nature  made  of  him 
was  work.  There  was  a  direct  and  conspicuous  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  work  he  did  and  his  chance  of  survival,  not 
to  speak  of  any  positive  enjoyment  or  contentment.  Society 
needed  the  full  output  of  productive  energy  of  every  one  of  its 
adult  members,  however  unevenly  the  product  of  that  energy  may 
have  been  distributed.  Starvation  was  never  far  from  the  lower 
classes,  want  from  the  middle  groups,  or  privation  from  the  privi- 
leged. Famine  was  something  more  than  a  remote  possibility. 
During  this  long  period  the  utility  of  work  was  so  great  that  rev- 
erence for  it  became  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  human  nature 
as  to  seem  almost  instinctive,  and  social  sanctions  in  favor  of 
work  were  developed  of  the  most  imperious  character. 

Now,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  man  suddenly  finds  himself 
possessed  of  a  productive  mechanism  so  capacious  and  compe- 
tent that  if  he  expends  his  habitual  amount  of  work  on  it  it  will 
swamp  him  with  more  goods  than  he  has  the  ability  to  grapple 
with.  No  wonder  many  of  his  traditional  values  seem  all  awry! 
No  wonder  he  stands  trembling,  bemused,  awestruck  before  his 
own  devices,  the  wise  use  of  which  defies  his  intelligence,  the 
power  of  which  far  outstrips  his  ability  to  control. 
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In  June,  1918,  Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt,  one  of  the  foremost  efficiency 
engineers  this  country  has  ever  known,  said,  "On  the  whole,  only 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  our  industrial  machines  are  actually  oper- 
ating during  the  time  they  are  expected  to  operate,  and  on  the 
whole  these  machines,  during  the  time  they  are  being  operated, 
are  producing  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  what  they  are  expected 
to  produce.  This  brings  our  productive  result  down  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  might  be  if  the  machines  were  run  all  of  the  time 
at  their  highest  capacity." 

This  was  during  war  time.  Millions  of  men  were  engaged  in 
military  (largely  wealth-destroying)  activities,  and  other  millions 
of  workers  were  occupied  in  extraordinary  lines  of  production 
necessitated  by  the  military  situation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps, the  operation  of  our  machines  at  one-fourth  capacity 
resulted  in  such  accumulations  of  goods  that  they  were  an  em- 
barrassment to  government  officials  for  years  after  peace  was 
restored.  It  is  quite  a  conservative  estimate  that  if  all  our  pro- 
ductive plant  were  operated  at  its  maximum  efficiency  we  could 
turn  out  more  goods  than  we  now  know  how  to  dispose  of  wisely 
with  an  average  working  day  for  all  the  available  labor  of  not 
more  than  four  hours. 

In  brief,  we  have  achieved  a  New  Freedom  beside  which  the 
paltry  emancipation  usually  referred  to  by  that  term  is  trivial  and 
insignificant — the  Freedom  from  the  incessant  task  of  making  a 
living,  the  Freedom  to  live.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned  what  to 
do  with  it.  We  keep  on  working  because  we  don't  know  how  to 
stop. 

II 

One  factor  that  hampers  our  readjustment  to  the  new  situation, 
and  which  is  itself  a  consequence  of  our  age-long  subjection  to 
work,  is  an  extraordinary  inversion  in  our  conception  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  The  origin  of  this  is  natural  enough.  As 
primitive  man,  gradually  emerging  from  the  shadows  of  savagery, 
began  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  capacity  of  material  things  to  grat- 
ify human  wants,  he  became  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
one  great  limitation  to  his  enjoyment  was  his  meager  ability  to 
produce  these  devices.  He  learned  by  experience  that  the  surest 
way  to  enlarge  his  equipment  for  happiness  was  to  improve  his 
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productive  technic.  Thus  he  came  to  regard  increased  production 
as  an  end  in  itself  because  the  results  of  production  were  so  easily 
taken  for  granted.  He  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  a  necessary 
and  natural  limit  to  the  principle.  Consequently,  when  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  came  along,  with  its  unprecedented  expan- 
sion of  productive  capacity,  instead  of  causing  mankind  to  turn 
its  attention  to  the  ultimate  ends  and  purposes  of  production,  it 
raised  the  adulation  of  production  to  the  nth  degree.  Western  so- 
ciety became  completely  hypnotized  by  its  new  powers  and  fol- 
lowed blindly  in  whatever  direction  the  new  machines  and  fac- 
tories and  consolidations  and  expansions  happened  to  lead. 

This  perverted  attitude  was  caught  up,  systematized,  and 
standardized  by  the  contemporary  leaders  of  social  thought,  so 
that  the  whole  characteristic  economic  doctrine  and  teaching  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  completely  dominated  by  the  benef- 
icence of  productive  devices  and  activities.  This  philosophy  has 
been  admirably  and  ironically  summed  up  by  James  MacKaye  in 
his  little  book.  The  Happiness  of  Nations  (a  title  obviously 
chosen  as  an  antithesis  to  Adam  Smith's  famous  work) :  "Wealth 
is  a  means  to  happiness.  The  more  wealth  there  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  happiness.  Consequently,  to  be  as  happy  as  possible, 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  producing  wealth." 

So,  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  people  of 
the  Western  world  were  thoroughly  trained  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  producers,  but  were  completely  untutored  with  respect 
to  their  capacities  as  consumers — in  fact,  almost  never  received 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  think  of  themselves  in  that  light. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  the  contemporary  Western  world  is  a 
producers'  philosophy. 

Expressions  and  applications  of  this  outlook  abound  on  every 
hand.  On  almost  every  important  economic  question  practically 
all  the  arguments,  on  both  sides,  are  based  upon  the  importance 
of  production  and  consideration  of  the  producer,  and  either  com- 
pletely ignore,  or  at  best  simply  take  for  granted,  consumption 
and  consumer.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  generaliza- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  tariff.  The  whole  defense  of  this  incredible 
monstrosity  is  built  upon  the  necessity  of  cherishing  and  foster- 
ing the  productive  interests  of  the  country — individual  producers, 
producing  classes,  the  nation  as  a  producer.  But  every  single 
argument  in  favor  of  protection  has  an  equally  weighty,  and 
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much  more  logical,  rebuttal  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer — but  we  seldom  hear  the  latter.  One  of  the  re- 
deeming features  of  conventional  economics  is  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  does  teach  free  trade ;  but  the  prevailing  business  dogmas 
are  too  strong  for  the  academic  economists. 

Another  vastly  significant  case  in  point  is  the  typical  business 
man's  attitude  toward  wages.  Wages  appear  to  him  as  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  production.  Only  recently  has  he  be- 
gun to  glimpse  the  fact  that  wages  are  an  identically  important 
factor  in  the  consuming  power  of  the  market.  The  first  thing  the 
average  employer  does  in  a  period  of  overproduction  like  the 
present  is  to  pare  down  the  pay-roll  as  near  to  the  core  as  possi- 
ble, forgetting  that  in  so  doing  he  is  intensifying  the  evils  of 
under-consumption,  which  are  the  real  root  of  the  trouble.  All 
practices  aiming  at  the  limitation  of  output,  whether  engaged  in 
by  employers  or  laborers,  are  based  on  the  same  conception.  The 
great  question  is,  "How  can  I  promote  my  interests  as  a  pro- 
ducer?" not  ''How  can  I  best  serve  myself  and  other  consumers?" 

This  attitude  was  variously  and  vigorously  expounded  during 
the  years  of  the  great  fight  for  the  restriction  of  immigration. 
All  the  economic  arguments  of  the  "liberal"  camp  were  based  on 
recognition  of  the  immigrant  as  a  producer — it  occurred  to  none 
of  them  to  remember  that  he  was  exactly  as  much  a  consumer. 

Recent  striking  examples  of  the  situation  have  been  furnished 
by  the  alleged  "dumping"  of  wheat  in  America,  and  cheap  elec- 
tric-light bulbs  in  England,  by  the  Soviet  Republic.  This  has  been 
axiomatically  regarded  as  a  dastardly  deed.  The  Bolshevists  have 
been  held  up  to  withering  scorn  and  contumely  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  American  consumers  to  buy  wheat  and  Englishmen  to 
buy  lamps  cheaper  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

To  be  sure,  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  a  few 
gleams  of  light  on  the  horizon.  A  number  of  books  have  been 
written  that  recognize  consumption  as  an  important  social  phe- 
nomenon, and  particularly  the  work  of  Stuart  Chase  is  doing  much 
to  educate  the  public  to  think  of  themselves  as  consumers.  We 
not  infrequently  hear  the  present  economic  situation  referred  to 
as  a  period  of  "under-consumption"  rather  than  "overproduc- 
tion." Manufacturers  and  advertising  men  have  begun  to  recog- 
nize that  the  consumer  exists,  and  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  doctrine  that  prosperity  depends  upon  increased 
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consumption  of  goods  has  been  diligently  preached  by  Foster  and 
Catchings  and  others,  and  has  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popularity. 
But  even  so,  the  consumer  has  been  almost  invariably  brought 
into  the  picture  as  a  stimulus,  a  prerequisite,  a  sine  qua  non,  to 
production.  Thus  Caret  Garrett:  "To  be  able  to  say  in  the  eve- 
ning, 'I  have  consumed  more  to-day  than  I  consumed  yesterday' 
— this  now  is  a  duty  the  individual  owes  to  industrial  society." 
Fancy  the  duty  of  consumption! 

All  our  high-pressure  salesmanship  is  devoted  to  stimulating 
consumption,  not  in  the  least  in  order  that  the  consumer  may  be 
happier,  or  healthier,  or  more  contented,  but  that  he  may  multi- 
ply the  possibilities  of  production.  Says  Ralph  Borsodi,  "No 
matter  how  much  the  consumer  who  can  afford  to  pay  may  resist, 
he  must  be  made  to  eat  more,  to  wear  out  more  clothes,  to  take 
more  drugs,  to  blow  out  more  tires.  He  must  consume,  consume, 
consume,  so  that  our  industries  may  produce,  produce,  produce." 

It  will  take  Herculean  efforts  to  reverse  this  attitude,  and  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  thinking  of  ourselves  as  consumers,  and  of 
production  as  the  humble  handmaiden  of  consumption,  justified 
and  tolerable  only  to  the  extent  that  it  genuinely  subserves  the 
consumptive  requirements  of  the  human  personality.  But  this 
must  be  done  before  we  can  even  begin  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
of  our  New  Freedom. 

Hand  in  hand  with  admiration  for  work,  naturally,  has  gone 
condemnation  of  idleness.  In  Western  countries  idleness  has  been 
habitually  regarded  as  a  vice,  just  like  drunkenness  or  gambling. 
Numerous  laws  have  penalized  the  idle  on  the  same  terms  as 
serious  criminals.  Every  proposal  for  the  shortening  of  the  work- 
ing day  of  the  common  laborer  has  always  been  vigorously  op- 
posed as  yielding  too  much  leisure,  to  be  expended  in  the  de- 
moralizing and  depraving  pursuits  of  idleness.  "Spare  time"  has 
been  considered  as  something  dangerous,  or  at  best  irksome.  It 
has  been  something  to  be  disposed  of,  to  be  got  rid  of  with  the 
least  possible  effort  and  disturbance. 

Among  the  staunchest  devotees  of  the  god  of  work  has  been 
the  Christian  religion.  As  so  frequently  happens,  religion  has 
espoused  a  doctrine  that  already  enjoyed  full  social  sanction,  and 
has  given  it  back  to  the  community  with  the  added  weight  of 
divine  support  and  approval.  Work  has  been  presented  as  a  pious 
duty.  This  was  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Prot- 
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estant  founders  of  this  country.  Starting  with  the  assumption 
that  the  Lord  would  provide  for  his  own  in  material  ways  as  well 
as  spiritual  ("Yet,  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread,"  "The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  earth"),  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  worldly 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  an  individual  was  a  measure  of  his  favor 
with  the  Lord.  And  from  this  it  was  a  simple  deduction  that  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  was  one  form  of  service  to  God.  And  this  meant 
work. 

We  all  remember  with  what  gusto  we  used  to  sing  the  good  old 
Gospel  Hymn  that  adjured  us  to  "Work,  for  the  night  is  coming, 
Work  mid  springing  flowers  .  .  .  Work  through  the  sunny  noon" 
(no  time  off  for  lunch),  and  so  on  till  we  finished  "under  the  sun- 
set skies,"  having  fulfilled  perfectly  the  injunction  to  "fill  bright- 
est hours  with  labor."  And  all  for  what?  What  was  the  reward? 
"Rest  comes  sure  and  soon."  Work  in  order  that  you  may  rest, 
rest  in  order  that  you  may  work !  What  are  sparkling  dew,  spring- 
ing flowers,  radiant  sunsets,  all  the  splendors  of  glorious  Nature 
for  but  to  work  in  ? 

And  so  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely — the  New 
York  Times  editorially  heralding  the  discovery  that  work  is  no 
longer  a  curse  but  a  blessing — just  because,  forsooth,  without 
work  many  persons  cannot  fill  their  stomachs;  a  popular  maga- 
zine paying  money  to  advertise  the  doctrine  that  "Economic 
America  has  no  other  problem  than  that  of  getting  enough  of  its 
commodities  into  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  wage-earning  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  of  its  mass  production  turning  at 
the  other  end."  But  enough!  The  existing  situation  should  be 
sufficiently  clear.  The  great  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

in 

What  is  needed  is  obviously  a  revolution  in  some  of  our  basic 
philosophies  of  life.  First  of  all,  as  already  intimated,  we  must 
have  a  complete  reversal  of  our  characteristic  attitude  toward 
economic  activities.  Tiie  god  of  work  must  be  cast  down  from 
his  ancient  throne,  and  the  divinity  of  enjoyment  put  in  his  place. 
We  must  learn  that  consumption  is  the  only  justification  and 
guide  of  production.  We  must  learn  that  consumption  requires 
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the  same  scientific  study  and  research  that  we  have  so  generously 
lavished  on  production.  We  must  develop  a  technic  of  consump- 
tion. Hitherto  we  have  relied  upon  the  assumption  that  human 
beings  know  by  intuition  or  instinct  how  to  utilize  the  products 
of  their  own  inventive  achievements.  This  is  utterly  false.  Our 
instincts  trace  back  to  our  cave  ancestors  or  their  simian  for- 
bears. It  is  just  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  knows  intui- 
tively how  most  efficiently  to  enjoy  a  radio  or  an  automobile  as 
that  he  knows  instinctively  how  to  operate  a  steam  shovel  or  a 
linotype.  We  must  develop  first  a  sound  theory  of  consumption, 
and  then  a  system  of  education  and  training  for  consumption. 

Along  with  this,  we  must  have  a  new  philosophy  of  work.  Work 
must  be  recognized  not  as  a  virtue  or  a  blessing,  but  as  an  intrin- 
sic evil.  The  only  justification  for  work  is  its  product.  Work  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  should  govern  the  means.  To  be 
sure,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  may  be,  and  often  are, 
useful  products  of  work  aside  from  the  ostensible  and  direct  ob- 
ject of  the  work — by-products,  as  it  were.  There  is  doubtless  a 
high  disciplinary  value,  and  often  an  intense  personal  satisfac- 
tion, in  tackling  a  hard  job,  throwing  all  one's  energies  and  ca- 
pacities into  it,  and  seeing  it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
or  even,  in  case  of  failure,  realizing  that  one  has  done  the  best  he 
could.  But  to  secure  these  benefits,  work  must  be  voluntary,  in- 
telligent, purposeful,  and  essentially  self-directed.  These  charac- 
teristics are  conspicuously  absent  from  a  large  portion  of  mod- 
ern industrial  work.  Very  frequently  the  machine  worker  of 
today  does  not  even  know  what  he  is  making  or  what  its  relation 
is  to  any  general  scheme  of  things. 

Sometimes,  too,  there  is  pleasure  in  the  very  work  itself.  To 
the  extent  that  this  is  true,  the  activity  ceases  to  be  work  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  satisfaction  which  justifies  the  work  comes  directly, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  concrete  product  of  work.  One  man 
works  hard  in  an  office  all  the  week  so  that  he  may  play  golf  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays;  another  man  becomes  a  golf 
professional  from  sheer  love  of  the  game.  These  are  simply  two 
different  ways  of  getting  satisfaction  from  work. 

In  the  new  day  work  must  not  only  not  be  encouraged  but  not 
permitted  unless  there  is  some  positive  and  demonstrable  social 
good  to  be  derived  from  it.  Work  is  too  potent  a  thing  to  be  in- 
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dulged  in  irresponsibly.  We  can't  allow  people  to  go  about  work- 
ing at  their  own  sweet  will. 

We  must  have  a  new  philosophy  of  thrift.  In  the  old  days  sav- 
ing was  practiced  to  provide  against  want  or  dependency  in  old 
age  or  to  substitute  future  enjoyment  for  present.  A  small  part  of 
saving  is  still  for  these  purposes,  and  that  part  is  fully  justified. 
But  most  modern  saving  is  for  investment,  and  investment  means 
more  machines  and  more  productive  plants,  and  so  more  poten- 
tialities of  work.  People  in  the  future  will  not  be  allowed  to  save 
and  invest  recklessly. 

We  must  have  a  new  philosophy  of  waste.  In  the  past  waste 
has  been  considered  as  almost  a  mortal  sin,  virtually  equivalent 
to  a  form  of  robbery.  The  assumption  has  been  that  the  waster 
keeps  somebody  else  from  getting  goods  that  he  otherwise  would 
have  enjoyed,  or  possibly  that  waste  makes  somebody  work 
harder  than  he  otherwise  would  need  to.  But  under  modern  con- 
ditions waste  is  not  necessarily  an  evil ;  it  may  be  a  distinct  bene- 
fit. There  are  two  types  of  waste  which  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. The  first  is  waste  which  tends  to  deplete  the  natural 
resources  of  the  land  more  rapidly  than  necessary.  This  is  em- 
phatically an  evil — if  anything,  a  more  flagrant  evil  to-day  than 
ever  before.  It  is  a  form  of  robbery — the  robbery  of  unborn  gen- 
erations. The  other  form  of  waste  is  simply  the  consumption  of  a 
certain  commodity  with  less  ultimate  satisfaction  than  it  is  ca- 
pable of  yielding.  If  this  means  merely  the  arbitrary  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  surplus  product  of  past  work  it  may  be  positively 
beneficial,  by  making  a  larger  place  for  the  product  of  the  work 
that  is  now  going  on. 

We  must,  most  emphatically  of  all,  have  a  new  philosophy  of 
idleness — or  rather,  we  must  substitute  for  the  present  philoso- 
phy of  idleness  a  sound  and  comprehensive  philosophy  of  leisure 
time.  We  must  come  to  realize  that  leisure  time,  that  is,  time 
spent  in  pleasurable  employment,  is  the  only  kind  of  time  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  All  other  time  is  tolerable  only  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  richness  and  developmental  content  of  our  leisure. 
But,  of  course,  leisure,  to  be  itself  tolerable,  must  be  immeasur- 
ably more  than  mere  idleness.  Leisure  time  should  mean  the 
opportunity  for  all  those  pursuits  that  really  contribute  to  the 
realization  and  enlargement  of  personality.  Many  of  these  activi- 
ties, in  the  case  of  certain  individuals,  may,  as  has  already  been 
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intimated,  bear  the  outward  semblance  of  work.  Every  amateur 
photographer,  cabinet  maker,  or  gardener  knows  this.  The  distinc- 
tion between  work  time  and  leisure  time  depends  not  on  what  is 
done  but  why  it  is  done. 

In  this  connection,  the  phrase  "idle  rich"  must  lose  its  current 
uncomplimentary  significance.  Idle  is  exactly  what  the  rich  ought 
to  be.  Idle,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  doing  remu- 
nerative work  of  a  kind  that  keeps  somebody  else  from  getting  the 
income  that  he  can  get  only  from  work.  Let  us  desist  from  laud- 
ing the  scion  of  a  wealthy  family  who  puts  on  overalls  and  goes 
out  to  take  his  part  in  "the  work  of  the  world."  There  is  not 
work  enough  to  go  around,  and  he  already  has  his  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  Let  him  devote  his  time  to  some  noncompeti- 
tive pursuit — art,  or  philosophy,  or  research,  or  the  breeding  of 
Chow  dogs  or  dahlias,  or  what  you  will — and  leave  work  to  those 
who  have  to  have  it. 

One  final  requirement — we  must  have  a  new  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. There  has  been  endless  argumentation  about  the  purpose 
and  end  of  education.  One  of  the  most  modern  and  popular  the- 
ories is  that  education  is  to  teach  us  to  think.  To-day  this  doc- 
trine is  wholly  inadequate.  The  purpose  of  education  should  be 
to  train  us  to  live.  Thinking  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  living,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  all  of  it.  We  already  have  machines  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  our  thinking  for  us.  What  we  need  to  learn  is  what  life  is 
really  for,  what  it  has  potentially  to  offer,  what  is  its  relative 
scale  of  values,  and  how  each  of  us,  as  a  person,  may  best  attain 
these  values.  What  changes  this  new  concept  may  induce  in  the 
average  curriculum  time  alone  can  tell.  But  the  change  in  basis 
for  evaluating  courses  is  revolutionary.  Education  in  the  past  has 
been  almost  exclusively  f ocussed  on  work  time ;  the  education  of 
the  future  must  be  centered  on  leisure  time.  As  already  intimated, 
a  part  of  this  new  system  of  education  must  be  the  development 
of  an  inclusive  theoretical  science  and  practical  art  of  consump- 
tion. This  will  involve  the  working  out  of  formulas  to  enable  us 
to  establish  the  correct  ratios  between  productive  time  and  con- 
sumptive time.  We  must  learn  to  recognize  that  consumption 
takes  time  just  as  truly  as  production,  and  we  must  discover  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  productive  time  which  is  required,  under 
varying  social  and  economic  conditions,  to  provide  just  that  com- 
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bination  of  material  goods  and  leisure  time  that  will  yield  the 
maximum  degree  of  satisfaction  in  consumption. 

And  when  this  is  all  done,  when  all  these  philosophical  revo- 
lutions have  been  accomplished,  and  their  teachings  put  into 
effect,  we  shall  probably  discover  that  work,  in  the  ancient  sense 
of  the  word,  has  almost  disappeared,  vanished  into  thin  air.  All 
the  drudgery,  all  the  dirty  and  disagreeable  tasks,  will  be  done 
by  machinery,  and  the  others  will  have  lost  the  characteristic 
features  of  work.  The  machines  will  be  so  intelligently  adminis- 
tered that  they  will  operate  only  in  such  ways  and  for  such  peri- 
ods of  time  as  are  necessary  to  turn  out  the  goods  required  for 
the  most  efficient  consumption  of  the  community.  The  residuum 
of  activity  still  necessary  to  be  done  by  human  agencies  will  be 
so  limited  in  quantity,  and  so  evenly  distributed  among  all  the 
individuals  in  the  community,  that  it  will  be  at  worst  neutral, 
and  for  the  most  part  positively  pleasurable.  For,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  distinction  between  work  and  play  is  not  what  is 
done  but  how,  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  done. 
There  is  practically  nothing  which  is  done  by  masses  of  people 
as  work  that  is  not  also  done  by  individuals  for  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation. When  mechanization  has  been  carried  to  its  ultimate 
perfection  there  will  be  so  little  of  routine  production  left  for  hu- 
man hands  and  minds  to  do  that  in  all  probability  there  will  be 
actual  competition  for  the  doing  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  for  the 
interest,  variety,  and  stimulation  that  it  has  to  offer. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  work  and  recreation  will  at  last 
be  wiped  out  altogether.  Everyone  will  be  left  free  for  genuinely 
creative  activities.  Type  will  still  be  set,  clothes  made,  furniture 
built,  gardens  planted,  and  ditches  dug  by  hand.  But  these  things 
will  be  done  in  just  the  same  spirit  as  now  pictures  are  painted, 
songs  sung,  and  doilies  embroidered — for  the  delight  and  pleasure 
in  doing  them,  for  the  expression  and  development  of  personality. 
Few  enjoyments  are  higher  than  those  which  come  from  impress- 
ing one's  own  individuality  upon  a  material  medium,  especially 
if  it  be  in  measurably  permanent  form.  Mankind  is  endowed  with 
limitless  capacities  for  creating  beautiful  and  useful  things  in 
varied  and  individual  forms.  The  men  of  the  future — and  not 
such  a  distant  future,  either — ^will  devote  themselves  to  these  and 
kindred  pursuits,  and  will  look  back  upon  their  ancestors  who 
spent  their  time  and  energy  in  the  routine  production  of  stand- 
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ardized,  conventional,  and  largely  superfluous  material  objects  in 
much  the  same  attitude  with  which  we  regard  the  savages  who 
knock  out  their  teeth,  brand  their  skin,  or  cut  off  the  joints  of 
their  fingers  for  some  traditional  reason  that  they  do  not  even 
think  of  trying  to  understand,  but  just  blindly  obey. 

/.  According  to  Coolidge,  what  are  the  three  attributes  for  eco- 
nomic well-being? 

2,  For  ggg,ooo  years  plus,  what  has  been  man's  chief  preoccupa- 
tion ? 

J.  What  new  philosophy  of  work  must  we  learn? 

4.  What  new  philosophy  of  idleness  must  we  learn,  also? 

5.  Explain  the  new  focus  which  should  be  given  to  education. 

6.  From  what  source  do  our  highest  enjoyments  come? 


IN  PRAISE  OF  IDLENESS 
BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

Bertrand  Russell  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary 
philosophers  and  critics.  He  has  written  many  articles  and  books 
in  which  he  analyzes  human  society  and  offers  constructive  sug- 
gestions. In  the  field  of  education  he  has  proposed  some  of  the 
most  radical  changes  suggested  in  recent  years. 

Like  most  of  my  generation,  I  was  brought  up  on  the  saying 
"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  Being  a 
highly  virtuous  child,  I  believed  all  that  I  was  told  and  acquired 
a  conscience  which  has  kept  me  working  hard  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment.  But  although  my  conscience  has  controlled  my  ac- 
tions, my  opinions  have  undergone  a  revolution.  I  think  that 
there  is  far  too  much  work  done  in  the  world,  that  immense  harm 
is  caused  by  the  belief  that  work  is  virtuous,  and  that  what 
needs  to  be  preached  in  modern  industrial  countries  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  always  has  been  preached.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  the  traveler  in  Naples  who  saw  twelve  beggars  lying 
in  the  sun  (it  was  before  the  days  of  Mussolini),  and  offered  a 
lira  to  the  laziest  of  them.  Eleven  of  them  jumped  up  to  claim  it, 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1932.  By  permission  of  the   publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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so  he  gave  it  to  the  twelfth.  This  traveler  was  on  the  right  lines. 
But  in  countries  which  do  not  enjoy  Mediterranean  sunshine 
idleness  is  more  difficult,  and  a  great  public  propaganda  will  be 
required  to  inaugurate  it.  I  hope  that  after  reading  the  following 
pages  the  leaders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  start  a  campaign  to  in- 
duce good  young  men  to  do  nothing.  If  so,  I  shall  not  have  lived 
in  vain. 

Before  advancing  my  own  arguments  for  laziness,  I  must  dis- 
pose of  one  which  I  cannot  accept.  Whenever  a  person  who  al- 
ready has  enough  to  live  on  proposes  to  engage  in  some  everyday 
kind  of  job,  such  as  school-teaching  or  typing,  he  or  she  is  told 
that  such  conduct  takes  the  bread  out  of  other  people's  mouths, 
and  is,  therefore,  wicked.  If  this  argument  were  valid,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  us  all  to  be  idle  in  order  that  we  should  all 
have  our  mouths  full  of  bread.  What  people  who  say  such  things 
forget  is  that  what  a  man  earns  he  usually  spends,  and  in  spend- 
ing he  gives  employment.  As  long  as  a  man  spends  his  income  he 
puts  just  as  much  bread  into  people's  mouths  in  spending  as  he 
takes  out  of  other  people's  mouths  in  earning.  The  real  villain, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  man  who  saves.  If  he  merely  puts 
his  savings  in  a  stocking,  like  the  proverbial  French  peasant,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  do  not  give  employment.  If  he  invests  his 
savings  the  matter  is  less  obvious,  and  different  cases  arise. 

One  of  the  commonest  things  to  do  with  savings  is  to  lend 
them  to  some  government.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  expenditure  of  most  civilized  governments  consists  in  pay- 
ments for  past  wars  and  preparation  for  future  wars,  the  man 
who  lends  his  money  to  a  government  is  in  the  same  position  as 
the  bad  men  in  Shakespeare  who  hire  murderers.  The  net  result 
of  the  man's  economical  habits  is  to  increase  the  armed  forces  of 
the  State  to  which  he  lends  his  savings.  Obviously  it  would  be 
better  if  he  spent  the  money,  even  if  he  spent  it  on  drink  or 
gambling. 

But,  I  shall  be  told,  the  case  is  quite  different  when  savings  are 
invested  in  industrial  enterprises.  When  such  enterprises  succeed 
and  produce  something  useful  this  may  be  conceded.  In  these 
days,  however,  no  one  will  deny  that  most  enterprises  fail.  That 
means  that  a  large  amount  of  human  labor,  which  might  have 
been  devoted  to  producing  something  which  could  be  enjoyed, 
was  expended  on  producing  machines  which,  when  produced,  lay 
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idle  and  did  no  good  to  anyone.  The  man  who  invests  his  savings 
in  a  concern  that  goes  bankrupt  is,  therefore,  injuring  others  as 
well  as  himself.  If  he  spent  his  money,  say,  in  giving  parties  for 
his  friends,  they  (we  may  hope)  would  get  pleasure,  and  so  would 
all  those  on  whom  he  spent  money,  such  as  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  bootlegger.  But  if  he  spends  it  (let  us  say)  upon  laying 
down  rails  for  surface  cars  in  some  place  where  surface  cars  turn 
out  to  be  not  wanted,  he  has  diverted  a  mass  of  labor  into  chan- 
nels where  it  gives  pleasure  to  no  one.  Nevertheless,  when  he  be- 
comes poor  through  the  failure  of  his  investment  he  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  victim  of  undeserved  misfortune,  whereas  the  gay 
spendthrift,  who  has  spent  his  money  philanthropically,  will  be 
despised  as  a  fool  and  a  frivolous  person. 

All  this  is  only  preliminary.  I  want  to  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  being  done  in  the  modern  world  by 
the  belief  in  the  virtuousness  of  work,  and  that  the  road  to  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  lies  in  an  organized  diminution  of  work. 

First  of  all :  what  is  work  ?  Work  is  of  two  kinds :  first,  alter- 
ing the  position  of  matter  at  or  near  the  earth's  surface  relatively 
to  other  such  matter;  second,  telling  other  people  to  do  so.  The 
first  kind  is  unpleasant  and  ill  paid ;  the  second  is  pleasant  and 
highly  paid.  The  second  kind  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension: 
there  are  not  only  those  who  give  orders  but  those  who  give  ad- 
vice as  to  what  orders  should  be  given.  Usually  two  opposite 
kinds  of  advice  are  given  simultaneously  by  two  different  bodies 
of  men ;  this  is  called  politics.  The  skill  required  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  not  knowledge  of  the  subjects  as  to  which  advice  is  given, 
but  knowledge  of  the  art  of  persuasive  speaking  and  writing,  i.e, 
of  advertising. 

Throughout  Europe,  though  not  in  America,  there  is  a  third 
class  of  men,  more  respected  than  either  of  the  classes  of  workers. 
These  are  men  who,  through  ownership  of  land,  are  able  to  make 
others  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  exist  and  to  work. 
These  landowners  are  idle,  and  I  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
praise  them.  Unfortunately,  their  idleness  is  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  industry  of  others;  indeed  their  desire  for  comfort- 
able idleness  is  historically  the  source  of  the  whole  gospel  of  work. 
The  last  thing  they  have  ever  wished  is  that  others  should  follow 
their  example. 

From  the  beginning  of  civilization  until  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
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tion  a  man  could,  as  a  rule,  produce  by  hard  work  little  more 
than  was  required  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family, 
although  his  wife  worked  at  least  as  hard  and  his  children  added 
their  labor  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  do  so.  The  small 
surplus  above  bare  necessaries  was  not  left  to  those  who  produced 
it,  but  was  appropriated  by  priests  and  warriors.  In  times  of  fam- 
ine there  was  no  surplus;  the  warriors  and  priests,  however, 
still  secured  as  much  as  at  other  times,  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  workers  died  of  hunger.  This  system  persisted  in  Russia 
until  19 1 7,  and  still  persists  in  the  East;  in  England,  in  spite  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  it  remained  in  full  force  throughout 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  until  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
new  class  of  manufacturers  acquired  power.  In  America  the  sys- 
tem came  to  an  end  with  the  Revolution,  except  in  the  South, 
where  it  persisted  until  the  Civil  War.  A  system  which  lasted  so 
long  and  ended  so  recently  has  naturally  left  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  men's  thoughts  and  opinions.  Much  that  we  take  for 
granted  about  the  desirability  of  work  is  derived  from  this  sys- 
tem and,  being  pre-industrial,  is  not  adapted  to  the  modern 
world.  Modern  technic  has  made  it  possible  for  leisure,  within 
limits,  to  be  not  the  prerogative  of  small  privileged  classes,  but  a 
right  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  community.  The  moral- 
ity of  work  is  the  morality  of  slaves,  and  the  modern  world  has 
no  need  of  slavery. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  primitive  communities,  peasants,  left  to 
themselves,  would  not  have  parted  with  the  slender  surplus  upon 
which  the  warriors  and  priests  subsisted,  but  would  have  either 
produced  less  or  consumed  more.  At  first  sheer  force  compelled 
them  to  produce  and  part  with  the  surplus.  Gradually,  however, 
it  was  found  possible  to  induce  many  of  them  to  accept  an  ethic 
according  to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  work  hard,  although  part 
of  their  work  went  to  support  others  in  idleness.  By  this  means 
the  amount  of  compulsion  required  was  lessened,  and  the  ex- 
penses were  diminished.  To  this  day  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  Brit- 
ish wage-earners  would  be  genuinely  shocked  if  it  were  proposed 
that  the  King  should  not  have  a  larger  income  than  a  working 
man.  The  conception  of  duty,  speaking  historically,  has  been  a 
means  used  by  the  holders  of  power  to  induce  others  to  live  for 
the  interests  of  their  masters  rather  than  their  own.  Of  course 
the  holders  of  power  conceal  this  fact  from  themselves  by  man- 
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aging  to  believe  that  their  interests  are  identical  with  the  larger 
interests  of  humanity.  Sometimes  this  is  true;  Athenian  slave- 
owners, for  instance,  employed  part  of  their  leisure  in  making  a 
permanent  contribution  to  civilization  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  a  just  economic  system.  Leisure  is  essential  to 
civilization,  and  in  former  times  leisure  for  the  few  was  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  labors  of  the  many.  But  their  labors  were 
valuable,  not  because  work  is  good,  but  because  leisure  is  good. 
And  with  modern  technic  it  would  be  possible  to  distribute  leisure 
justly  without  injury  to  civilization. 

Modern  technic  has  made  it  possible  to  diminish  enormously 
the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  every  one.  This  was  made  obvious  during  the  War.  At  that 
time  all  the  men  in  the  armed  forces,  all  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions,  all  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  spying,  war  propaganda,  or  government  offices  con- 
nected with  the  War  were  withdrawn  from  productive  occupa- 
tions. In  spite  of  this,  the  general  level  of  physical  well-being 
among  wage-earners  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  higher  than  be- 
fore or  since.  The  significance  of  this  fact  was  concealed  by  fi- 
nance: borrowing  made  it  appear  as  if  the  future  was  nourishing 
the  present.  But  that,  of  course,  would  have  been  impossible ;  a 
man  cannot  eat  a  loaf  of  bread  that  does  not  yet  exist.  The  War 
showed  conclusively  that  by  the  scientific  organization  of  pro- 
duction it  is  possible  to  keep  modern  populations  in  fair  comfort 
on  a  small  part  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  modern  world. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  War  the  scientific  organization  which  had 
been  created  in  order  to  liberate  men  for  fighting  and  munition 
work  had  been  preserved,  and  the  hours  of  work  had  been  cut 
down  to  four,  all  would  have  been  well.  Instead  of  that,  the  old 
chaos  was  restored,  those  whose  work  was  demanded  were  made 
to  work  long  hours,  and  the  rest  were  left  to  starve  as  unem- 
ployed. Why?  Because  work  is  a  duty,  and  a  man  should  not  re- 
ceive wages  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  produced,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  this  virtue  as  exemplified  by  his  industry. 

This  is  the  morality  of  the  Slave  State,  applied  in  circum- 
stances totally  unlike  those  in  which  it  arose.  No  wonder  the  re- 
sult has  been  disastrous.  Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Suppose 
that  at  a  given  moment  a  certain  number  of  people  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pins.  They  make  as  many  pins  as  the 
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world  needs,  working  (say)  eight  hours  a  day.  Someone  makes 
an  invention  by  which  the  same  number  of  men  can  make  twice 
as  many  pins  as  before.  But  the  world  does  not  need  twice  as 
many  pins:  pins  are  already  so  cheap  that  hardly  any  more  will 
be  bought  at  a  lower  price.  In  a  sensible  world  everybody  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  pins  would  take  to  working  four 
hours  instead  of  eight,  and  everything  else  would  go  on  as  before. 
But  in  the  actual  world  this  would  be  thought  demoralizing.  The 
men  still  work  eight  hours,  there  are  too  many  pins,  some  em- 
ployers go  bankrupt,  and  half  the  men  previously  concerned  in 
making  pins  are  thrown  out  of  work.  There  is,  in  the  end,  just  as 
much  leisure  as  on  the  other  plan,  but  half  the  men  are  totally 
idle  while  half  are  still  overworked.  In  this  way  it  is  insured  that 
the  unavoidable  leisure  shall  cause  misery  all  round  instead  of 
being  a  universal  source  of  happiness.  Can  anything  more  insane 
be  imagined? 

The  idea  that  the  poor  should  have  leisure  has  always  been 
shocking  to  the  rich.  In  England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
fifteen  hours  was  the  ordinary  day's  work  for  a  man;  children 
sometimes  did  as  much,  and  very  commonly  did  twelve  hours  a 
day.  When  meddlesome  busy-bodies  suggested  that  perhaps  these 
hours  were  rather  long,  they  were  told  that  work  kept  adults 
from  drink  and  children  from  mischief.  When  I  was  a  child, 
shortly  after  urban  working  men  had  acquired  the  vote,  certain 
public  holidays  were  established  by  law,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  upper  classes.  I  remember  hearing  an  old  Duchess  say, 
''What  do  the  poor  want  with  holidays?  they  ought  to  work.'' 
People  nowadays  are  less  frank,  but  the  sentiment  persists,  and 
is  the  source  of  much  economic  confusion. 


II 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  ethics  of  work  frankly, 
without  superstition.  Every  human  being,  of  necessity,  con- 
sumes in  the  course  of  his  life  a  certain  amount  of  produce  of  hu- 
man labor.  Assuming,  as  we  may,  that  labor  is  on  the  whole  dis- 
agreeable, it  is  unjust  that  a  man  should  consume  more  than  he 
produces.  Of  course  he  may  provide  services  rather  than  com- 
modities, like  a  medical  man,  for  example ;  but  he  should  provide 
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something  in  return  for  his  board  and  lodging.  To  this  extent,  the 
duty  of  work  must  be  admitted,  but  to  this  extent  only. 

I  shall  not  develop  the  fact  that  in  all  modern  societies  outside 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  many  people  escape  even  this  minimum  of  work, 
namely  all  those  who  inherit  money  and  all  those  who  marry 
money.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  these  people  are  allowed  to 
be  idle  is  nearly  so  harmful  as  the  fact  that  wage-earners  are  ex- 
pected to  overwork  or  starve.  If  the  ordinary  wage-earner  worked 
four  hours  a  day  there  would  be  enough  for  everybody,  and  no 
unemployment — assuming  a  certain  very  moderate  amount  of 
sensible  organization.  This  idea  shocks  the  well-to-do,  because 
they  are  convinced  that  the  poor  would  not  know  how  to  use  so 
much  leisure.  In  America  men  often  work  long  hours  even  when 
they  are  already  well-off;  such  men,  naturally,  are  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  leisure  for  wage-earners  except  as  the  grim  punish- 
ment of  unemployment,  in  fact,  they  dislike  leisure  even  for  their 
sons.  Oddly  enough,  while  they  wish  their  sons  to  work  so  hard 
as  to  have  no  time  to  be  civilized,  they  do  not  mind  their  wives 
and  daughters  having  no  work  at  all.  The  snobbish  admiration  of 
uselessness,  which,  in  an  aristocratic  society,  extends  to  both 
sexes,  is  under  a  plutocracy  confined  to  women ;  this,  however, 
does  not  make  it  any  more  in  agreement  with  common  sense. 

The  wise  use  of  leisure,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a  product  of 
civilization  and  education.  A  man  who  has  worked  long  hours  all 
his  life  will  be  bored  if  he  becomes  suddenly  idle.  But  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  leisure  a  man  is  cut  off  from  many  of  the 
best  things.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the 
population  should  suffer  this  deprivation;  only  a  foolish  asceti- 
cism, usually  vicarious,  makes  us  insist  on  work  in  excessive  quan- 
tities now  that  the  need  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  new  creed  which  controls  the  government  of  Russia, 
while  there  is  much  that  is  very  different  from  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  West,  there  are  some  things  that  are  quite  un- 
changed. The  attitude  of  the  governing  classes,  and  especially 
of  those  who  control  educational  propaganda,  on  the  subject  of 
the  dignity  of  labor  is  almost  exactly  that  which  the  governing 
classes  of  the  world  have  always  preached  to  what  were  called 
the  "honest  poor."  Industry,  sobriety,  willingness  to  work  long 
hours  for  distant  advantages,  even  submissiveness  to  authority, 
all  these  reappear;  moreover,  authority  still  represents  the  will 
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of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  Who,  however,  is  now  called  by  a 
new  name,  Dialectical  Materialism. 

The  victory  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia  has  some  points  in 
common  with  the  victory  of  the  feminists  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. For  ages  men  had  conceded  the  superior  saintliness  of  wom- 
en and  had  consoled  women  for  their  inferiority  by  maintaining 
that  saintliness  is  more  desirable  than  power.  At  last  the  femi- 
nists decided  that  they  would  have  both,  since  the  pioneers  among 
them  believed  all  that  the  men  had  told  them  about  the  desira- 
bility of  virtue  but  not  what  they  had  told  them  about  the  worth- 
lessness  of  political  power.  A  similar  thing  has  happened  in 
Russia  as  regards  manual  work.  For  ages  the  rich  and  their  syco- 
phants have  written  in  praise  of  "honest  toil,"  have  praised  the 
simple  life,  have  professed  a  religion  which  teaches  that  the  poor 
are  much  more  likely  to  go  to  heaven  than  the  rich,  and  in  gen- 
eral have  tried  to  make  manual  workers  believe  that  there  is  some 
special  nobility  about  altering  the  position  of  matter  in  space, 
just  as  men  tried  to  make  women  believe  that  they  derived  some 
special  nobility  from  their  sexual  enslavement.  In  Russia  all  this 
teaching  about  the  excellence  of  manual  work  has  been  taken 
seriously,  with  the  result  that  the  manual  worker  is  more  hon- 
ored than  anyone  else.  What  are,  in  essence,  revivalist  appeals 
are  made  to  secure  shock  workers  for  special  tasks.  Manual  work 
is  the  ideal  which  is  held  before  the  young,  and  is  the  basis  of  all 
ethical  teaching. 

For  the  present  this  is  all  to  the  good.  A  large  country,  full  of 
natural  resources,  awaits  development  and  has  to  be  developed 
with  very  little  use  of  credit.  In  these  circumstances  hard  work 
is  necessary  and  is  likely  to  bring  a  great  reward.  But  what  will 
happen  when  the  point  has  been  reached  where  everybody  could 
be  comfortable  without  working  long  hours? 

In  the  West  we  have  various  ways  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  made  no  attempt  at  economic  justice,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  produce  goes  to  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  many  of  whom  do  no  work  at  all.  Owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  central  control  over  production,  we  produce  hosts  of 
things  that  are  not  wanted.  We  keep  a  large  percentage  of  the 
working  population  idle  because  we  can  dispense  with  their  labor 
by  making  others  overwork.  When  all  these  methods  prove  inade- 
quate we  have  a  war :  we  cause  a  number  of  people  to  manufacture 
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high  explosives,  and  a  number  of  others  to  explode  them,  as  if  we 
were  children  who  had  just  discovered  fireworks.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these  devices  we  manage,  though  with  difficulty,  to 
keep  alive  the  notion  that  a  great  deal  of  manual  work  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  average  man. 

In  Russia,  owing  to  economic  justice  and  central  control  over 
production,  the  problem  will  have  to  be  differently  solved.  The 
rational  solution  would  be  as  soon  as  the  necessaries  and  elemen- 
tary comforts  can  be  provided  for  all  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  gradually,  allowing  a  popular  vote  to  decide,  at  each  stage, 
whether  more  leisure  or  more  goods  were  to  be  preferred.  But, 
having  taught  the  supreme  virtue  of  hard  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  authorities  can  aim  at  a  paradise  in  which  there  will 
be  much  leisure  and  little  work.  It  seems  more  likely  that  they 
will  find  continually  fresh  schemes  by  which  present  leisure  is  to 
be  sacrificed  to  future  productivity.  I  read  recently  of  an  ingen- 
ious scheme  put  forward  by  Russian  engineers  for  making  the 
White  Sea  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia  warm  by  putting  a 
dam  across  the  Kara  Straits.  An  admirable  plan,  but  liable  to 
postpone  proletarian  comfort  for  a  generation,  while  the  nobility 
of  toil  is  being  displayed  amid  the  ice-fields  and  snowstorms  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  sort  of  thing,  if  it  happens,  will  be  the 
result  of  regarding  the  virtue  of  hard  work  as  an  end  in  itself, 
rather  than  as  a  means  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  is  no  longer 
needed. 

Ill 

The  fact  is  that  moving  matter  about,  while  a  certain  amount 
of  it  is  necessary  to  our  existence,  is  emphatically  not  one  of  the 
ends  of  human  life.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  to  consider  every 
navvy  superior  to  Shakespeare.  We  have  been  misled  in  this  mat- 
ter by  two  causes.  One  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  poor  con- 
tented, which  has  led  the  rich  for  thousands  of  years  to  preach 
the  dignity  of  labor,  while  taking  care  themselves  to  remain  un- 
dignified in  this  respect.  The  other  is  the  new  pleasure  in  mech- 
anism, which  makes  us  delight  in  the  astonishingly  clever  changes 
that  we  can  produce  on  the  earth's  surface.  Neither  of  these  mo- 
tives makes  any  great  appeal  to  the  actual  worker.  If  you  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  is  not  likely  to 
say,  'T  enjoy  manual  work  because  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  am 
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fulfilling  man's  noblest  task,  and  because  I  like  to  think  how 
much  man  can  transform  his  planet.  It  is  true  that  my  body  de- 
mands periods  of  rest,  which  I  have  to  fill  in  as  best  I  may,  but 
I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  the  morning  comes  and  I  can  re- 
turn to  the  toil  from  which  my  contentment  springs."  I  have 
never  heard  working  men  say  this  sort  of  thing.  They  consider 
work,  as  it  should  be  considered,  as  a  necessary  means  to  a  live- 
lihood, and  it  is  from  their  leisure  hours  that  they  derive  what- 
ever happiness  they  may  enjoy. 

It  will  be  said  that  while  a  little  leisure  is  pleasant,  men  would 
not  know  how  to  fill  their  days  if  they  had  only  four  hours'  work 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true  in  the  modern 
world  it  is  a  condemnation  of  our  civilization ;  it  would  not  have 
been  true  at  any  earlier  period.  There  was  formerly  a  capacity 
for  light-heartedness  and  play  which  has  been  to  some  extent 
inhibited  by  the  cult  of  efficiency.  The  modern  man  thinks  that 
everything  ought  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  and 
never  for  its  own  sake.  Serious-minded  persons,  for  example,  are 
continually  condemning  the  habit  of  going  to  the  cinema,  and 
telling  us  that  it  leads  the  young  into  crime.  But  all  the  work  that 
goes  to  producing  a  cinema  is  respectable,  because  it  is  work,  and 
because  it  brings  a  money  profit.  The  notion  that  the  desirable 
activities  are  those  that  bring  a  profit  has  made  everything  topsy- 
turvy. The  butcher  who  provides  you  with  meat  and  the  baker 
who  provides  you  with  bread  are  praiseworthy  because  they  are 
making  money  but  when  you  enjoy  the  food  they  have  provided 
you  are  merely  frivolous,  unless  you  eat  only  to  get  strength  for 
your  work.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  held  that  getting  money  is 
good  and  spending  money  is  bad.  Seeing  that  they  are  two  sides 
of  one  transaction,  this  is  absurd;  one  might  as  well  maintain 
that  keys  are  good  but  keyholes  are  bad.  The  individual,  in  our 
society,  works  for  profit ;  but  the  social  purpose  of  his  work  lies 
in  the  consumption  of  what  he  produces.  It  is  this  divorce  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  social  purpose  of  production  that 
makes  it  so  difficult  for  men  to  think  clearly  in  a  world  in  which 
profit-making  is  the  incentive  to  industry.  We  think  too  m.uch  of 
production  and  too  little  of  consumption.  One  result  is  that  we 
attach  too  little  importance  to  enjoyment  and  simple  happiness, 
and  that  we  do  not  judge  production  by  the  pleasure  that  it  gives 
to  the  consumer. 
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When  I  suggest  that  working  hours  should  be  reduced  to  four, 
I  am  not  meaning  to  imply  that  all  the  remaining  time  should 
necessarily  be  spent  in  pure  frivolity.  I  mean  that  four  hours* 
work  a  day  should  entitle  a  man  to  the  necessities  and  elementary 
comforts  of  life,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  time  should  be  his  to  use 
as  he  might  see  fit.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  any  such  social  sys- 
tem that  education  should  be  carried  farther  than  it  usually  is  at 
present,  and  should  aim,  in  part,  at  providing  tastes  which  would 
enable  a  man  to  use  leisure  intelligently.  I  am  not  thinking  mainly 
of  the  sort  of  things  that  would  be  considered  "high-brow."  Peas- 
ant dances  have  died  out  except  in  remote  rural  areas,  but  the 
impulses  which  caused  them  to  be  cultivated  must  still  exist  in 
human  nature.  The  pleasures  of  urban  populations  have  become 
mainly  passive:  seeing  cinemas,  watching  football  matches,  lis- 
tening to  the  radio,  and  so  on.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
their  active  energies  are  fully  taken  up  with  work;  if  they  had 
more  leisure  they  would  again  enjoy  pleasures  in  which  they 
took  an  active  part. 

In  the  past  there  was  a  small  leisure  class  and  a  large  working 
class.  The  leisure  class  enjoyed  advantages  for  which  there  was 
no  basis  in  social  justice;  this  necessarily  made  it  oppressive, 
limited  its  sympathies,  and  caused  it  to  invent  theories  by  which 
to  justify  its  privileges.  These  facts  greatly  diminished  its  excel- 
lence, but  in  spite  of  this  drawback  it  contributed  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  we  call  civilization.  It  cultivated  the  arts  and  dis- 
covered the  sciences ;  it  wrote  the  books,  invented  the  philos- 
ophies, and  refined  social  relations.  Even  the  liberation  of  the 
oppressed  has  usually  been  inaugurated  from  above.  Without 
the  leisure  class  mankind  would  never  have  emerged  from  bar- 
barism. 

The  method  of  a  hereditary  leisure  class  without  duties  was, 
however,  extraordinarily  wasteful.  None  of  the  members  of  the 
class  had  been  taught  to  be  industrious,  and  the  class  as  a  whole 
was  not  exceptionally  intelligent.  It  might  produce  one  Darwin, 
but  against  him  had  to  be  set  tens  of  thousands  of  country  gen- 
tlemen who  never  thought  of  anything  more  intelligent  than  fox- 
hunting and  punishing  poachers.  At  present,  the  universities  are 
supposed  to  provide,  in  a  more  systematic  way,  what  the  leisure 
class  provided  accidentally  and  as  a  by-product.  This  is  a  great 
improvement,  but  it  has  certain  drawbacks.  University  life  is  so 
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different  from  life  in  the  world  at  large  that  men  who  live  in  an 
academic  milieu  tend  to  be  unaware  of  the  preoccupations  of 
ordinary  men  and  women ;  moreover,  their  ways  of  expressing 
themselves  are  usually  such  as  to  rob  their  opinions  of  the  influ- 
ence that  they  ought  to  have  upon  the  general  public.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  in  universities  studies  are  organized,  and  the 
man  who  thinks  of  some  original  line  of  research  is  likely  to  be 
discouraged.  Academic  institutions,  therefore,  useful  as  they  are, 
are  not  adequate  guardians  of  the  interests  of  civilization  in  a 
world  where  every  one  outside  their  walls  is  too  busy  for  un- 
utilitarian  pursuits. 

In  a  world  where  no  one  is  compelled  to  work  more  than  four 
hours  a  day  every  person  possessed  of  scientific  curiosity  will  be 
able  to  indulge  it,  and  every  painter  will  be  able  to  paint  without 
starving,  however  excellent  his  pictures  may  be.  Young  writers 
will  not  be  obliged  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  by  sensa- 
tional pot-boilers,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  economic  inde- 
pendence needed  for  monumental  works,  for  which,  when  the 
time  at  last  comes,  they  will  have  lost  the  taste  and  the  capacity. 
Men  who  in  their  professional  work  have  become  interested  in 
some  phase  of  economics  or  government  will  be  able  to  develop 
their  ideas  without  the  academic  detachment  that  makes  the 
work  of  university  economists  lacking  in  reality.  Medical  men 
will  have  time  to  learn  about  the  progress  of  medicine.  Teach- 
ers will  not  be  exasperatedly  struggling  to  teach  by  routine  things 
which  they  learned  in  their  youth,  which  may,  in  the  interval, 
have  been  proved  to  be  untrue. 

Above  all,  there  will  be  happiness  and  joy  of  life,  instead  of 
frayed  nerves,  weariness,  and  dyspepsia.  The  work  exacted  will 
be  enough  to  make  leisure  delightful,  but  not  enough  to  produce 
exhaustion.  Since  men  will  not  be  tired  in  their  spare  time,  they 
will  not  demand  only  such  amusements  as  are  passive  and  vapid. 
At  least  one  per  cent  will  probably  devote  the  time  not  spent  in 
professional  work  to  pursuits  of  some  public  importance,  and, 
since  they  will  not  depend  upon  these  pursuits  for  their  livelihood, 
their  originality  will  be  unhampered,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
to  conform  to  the  standards  set  by  elderly  pundits.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  these  exceptional  cases  that  the  advantages  of  leisure 
will  appear.  Ordinary  men  and  women,  having  the  opportunity 
of  a  happy  life,  will  become  more  kindly  and  less  persecuting  and 
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less  inclined  to  view  others  with  suspicion.  The  taste  for  war  will 
die  out,  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  it  will  involve 
long  and  severe  work  for  all.  Good  nature  is,  of  all  moral  quali- 
ties, the  one  that  the  world  needs  most,  and  good  nature  is  the 
result  of  ease  and  security,  not  of  a  life  of  arduous  struggle.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  production  have  given  us  the  possibility  of  ease 
and  security  for  all ;  we  have  chosen  instead  to  have  overwork  for 
some  and  starvation' for  others.  Hitherto  we  have  continued  to  be 
as  energetic  as  we  were  before  there  were  machines.  In  this  we 
have  been  foolish,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  go  on  being  foolish 
for  ever. 

7.  What  is  work?  How  does  Russell  classify  it? 

2.  Why  does  work  belong  to  an  earlier  age? 

J.  What  makes  possible  the  wise  use  of  leisure? 

4,  What  criticism  does  Russell  make  of  the  universities? 

5.  What  advantages  would  be  gained  by  a  four-hour  work  day? 
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The  best  test  of  the  quality  of  a  civilization  is  the  quality  of  its 
leisure.  Not  what  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  do  when  they 
are  obliged  to  do  something  by  necessity,  but  what  they  do  when 
they  can  do  anything  by  choice,  is  the  criterion  of  a  people's  life. 
One  can  tell  much  about  a  man  by  noting  the  objects  and  pas- 
times to  which  he  spontaneously  turns  for  joy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  nation.  It  was  a  suggestive  comment  of  Maxim 
Gorky's  on  visiting  Coney  Island,  "What  an  unhappy  people  it 
must  be  that  turns  for  happiness  here."  The  most  serious  criti- 
cism levelled  against  American  civilization  is  not  that  its  work  is 
standardized  and  its  business  engulfing,  but  that  its  pleasures  are 
mechanical  and  its  leisure  slavish.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not  time. 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  January,   1928.   By  permission   of  the  publishers 
and  of  the  author. 
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Foreign  observers  are  repeatedly  astonished  at  the  number  of 
hours  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Americans  have  to  them- 
selves. It  is  not  time  that  we  lack,  but  leisure. 

Leisure  is  indeed  an  affair  of  mood  and  atmosphere  rather 
than  simply  of  the  clock.  It  is  not  a  chronological  occurrence  but 
a  spiritual  state.  It  is  unhurried  pleasurable  living  among  one's 
native  enthusiasms.  Leisure  consists  of  those  pauses  in  our  lives 
when  experience  is  a  fusion  of  stimulation  and  repose.  Genuine 
leisure  yields  at  once  a  feeling  of  vividness  and  a  sense  of  peace. 
It  consists  of  moments  so  clear  and  pleasant  in  themselves  that 
one  might  wish  they  were  eternal. 

For  traveled  Americans  at  least  the  best  illustrations  and 
memories  of  such  experience  will  come  from  abroad.  For  one  it 
will  be  the  recollection  of  keen  but  casual  conversation  at  tea  on 
a  lawn  in  Sussex  or  Surrey.  For  another  it  will  be  the  image  of 
two  friends  chatting  over  coffee  and  liquors  at  an  at  fresco  table 
on  a  boulevard  in  Paris.  Another  will  remember  a  stroll  in  an 
Italian  piazza  or  the  long,  dignified  peace  of  an  evening  in  a 
London  club. 

It  is  not  that  one  cannot  find  domestic  images,  too,  of  a  qual- 
ity of  leisure  that  seems  to  be  passing  almost  completely  out  of 
the  American  scene.  Many  a  middle-aged  American,  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  crowded  with  social  as  well  as  business  or  professional 
obligations,  will  recall  some  rare  hour  that  in  its  golden  and  gra- 
tuitous irrelevance  seems  to  belong  not  in  the  realm  of  time  but 
in  the  careless  length  of  eternity,  an  afternoon  spent  browsing 
without  purpose  in  a  library  or  walking  without  the  thought  of 
time  or  destination  on  the  quiet  windings  of  an  unfrequented 
country  road.  One  recalls  conversations  lightly  begun  after  din- 
ner and  meandering  through  wreaths  of  smoke  into  unexpected 
depths  and  intensities  until  long  after  an  unnoticed  midnight. 
One  remembers  some  incredibly  remote  year  when  one  wrote  by 
hand  a  letter  that  flowed  on  as  if  ink  and  paper  and  ideas  would 
never  end. 

But  for  Americans  the  word  "leisure"  has  distinctively  Old 
World  associations.  That  is  partly  because  some  Americans  have 
there  known  it  best.  Cut  off  from  the  pressure  and  compulsions 
of  their  normal  occupations  at  home,  they  have  moved  with  free- 
dom amid  the  grace  of  a  leisurely  tradition.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
reason  which  lies  in  the  contrast  between  that  European  tradi- 
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tion  and  our  own.  The  quality  of  leisure  in  Europe  is  partly  the 
heritage  of  a  long  leisure-class  tradition,  partly  the  patience  of 
peoples  that  have  the  sense  of  age  and  are  not  obsessed  with 
hastening  toward  the  new  and  building  the  possible  in  a  hurry. 
In  our  own  civilization,  originally  and  in  spirit  partly  pioneer, 
there  is  a  working,  rather  than  a  leisure-class  tradition,  and  the 
impress  and  atmosphere  of  work  have  come  to  control  our  lives 
even  when  we  are  not  working.  To  be  busy  has  been  with  us  a 
primary  virtue,  and  even  our  play  has  had  to  find  a  place  for 
itself  as  a  kind  of  business. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Professor  Veblen  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Leisure  Class  tried  to  point  out  how  the  traditions  and  interests 
of  a  leisure  class  had  shaped  our  tastes  and  our  morals.  A  quite 
plausible  volume  might  be  written  on  the  thesis  that  the  pursuit 
of  leisure  in  our  civilization  is  determined  by  our  traditions  of 
work ;  we  carry  the  morals  and  ideals  of  an  essentially  industrial, 
essentially  business  civilization  over  into  our  play.  Leisure — 
a  quiet  and  emancipated  absorption  in  things  and  doings  for 
their  own  sake — has  always  seemed  to  us  effeminate  and  exotic. 
We  wish  leisure  for  relief,  for  release,  for  escape;  for  instruc- 
tion, enlightenment,  or  advancement.  There  is  something  im- 
moral about  moments  that  are  good  in  themselves.  There  is 
probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  idleness  is  one  of 
the  deadly  sins. 

With  us,  therefore,  leisure  has  been  a  melodramatic  escape 
into  excitement,  or  a  moralistic  flight  into  self-improvement.  We 
oscillate  between  night  clubs  and  outlines  of  culture.  Everyone 
has  at  some  time  or  other  been  present  at  a  determinedly  gay 
party.  He  has  seen  ordinarily  quiet,  intelligent  people  become 
wilfully  noisy  and  stupid.  He  has  seen  men  and  women,  sepa- 
rately delightful  and  entertaining,  prance  about  loudly,  scream- 
ing vulgarities,  acting  the  "grown-up  babies  of  the  age."  And  his 
pain  has  been  increased  by  a  sense  that  none  of  these  people 
cared  to  do  the  silly  things  they  were  doing.  They  drank  more 
than  they  really  wished  to,  and  uttered  hiccoughing  nonsense 
that  they  despised  themselves. 

Everyone,  likewise,  has  listened  to  a  group  of  people  at  din- 
ner or  afterwards,  talk  with  obligatory  boredom  about  the 
modish  books  and  plays  and  ideas.  Spontaneity,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  any  truly  spiritual  life,  flies  out  of  the  conversation 
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and  out  of  the  window,  when  "culture"  becomes  deliberate.  We 
settle  down  as  grimly  to  being  serious  as  we  settle  down  to  being 
silly.  Between  the  foolish  and  the  funereal  we  have  managed  to 
find  no  middle  course. 


II 

Of  escapes  from  the  pressure  of  an  increasingly  mechanized 
life  to  occasional  outbursts  of  excitement  or  triviality  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  At  least  it  may  be  said  for  them  that  they  are 
natural,  perhaps  needful,  refuges  from  a  world  whose  tightly 
woven  days  would  otherwise  be  unbearable.  It  is  perhaps  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  angular  and  constricted  lives  we  lead  that 
we  should  have  to  seek  such  lurid  or  futile  ways  to  peace.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  living  in  such  a  world  of  routine, 
we  should  plunge  ever  so  often  into  the  loud  nonsense  of  inane 
parties,  wallow  in  the  absurd  pathos  and  comedy  of  the  screen, 
or  fall  enraptured  victims  to  successive  crazes  of  footless  puzzles 
and  dull  games.  We  may  be  forgiven  our  excursions  to  musical 
comedies  without  wit  or  music,  and  conversational  evenings 
without  humanity  or  ideas.  The  contemporary  citizen  is  vexed 
beyond  his  own  realization  by  the  humdrum  unthrilling  pres- 
sure of  his  days ;  he  craves  naturally  now  and  then  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  trivial,  irresponsible,  and  absurd. 

But  the  irony  of  our  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  when 
we  try  to  escape  into  triviality  or  foolishness  we  make  a  serious 
and  standardized  business  of  it.  One  can  pardon  occasional  mad- 
ness in  a  sober  civilization,  but  there  is  something  pathetic,  al- 
most ghastly,  in  soberly  making  madness  a  routine.  The  half- 
drunken  gaiety  that  has  become  the  accompaniment  of  much 
respectable  social  life  is  a  sad  determined  business.  Orgy  has 
become  a  social  obligation;  dissipation  a  prescription  to  the 
weary,  the  repressed,  and  the  disenchanted.  It  becomes  as  much 
a  social  obligation  to  play  a  new  game  or  have  a  new  thrill  as  to 
read  a  new  book  or  wear  a  current  collar  or  hat.  Any  number  of 
"nice"  people  go  systematically  about  becoming  on  occasion 
trivial,  foolish,  or  mad.  It  is  as  if  the  American  could  not  stop 
being  efficient  when  he  wanted  to,  and  had  to  be  gay  or  trivial 
or  ecstatic  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  strained  energy  with 
which  he  might  build  a  business  or  a  skyscraper. 
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There  are  other  reasons  besides  our  own  solemn  efficiency  that 
have  been  transforming  our  attempts  to  amuse  ourselves  into  pale 
and  standard  routines.  The  same  forces  that  have  gone  into  the 
big  business  of  providing  our  necessities  have  gone  into  the  big 
business  of  providing  our  amusements.  One  may  glamorously 
state  the  possibilities  of  the  radio,  the  universalization  of  beau- 
tiful music  and  distinguished  thought.  One  may  talk  as  one  will 
about  the  possible  high  art  of  the  moving  picture,  marvel  as  one 
will  at  the  new  mechanical  perfections  of  the  phonograph.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  these  are  at  their  best  mechanical.  They 
turn  our  leisure  into  a  passive  receptivity  of  standard  mediocre 
amusement.  They  provide  almost  nothing  of  that  spontaneous 
sense  of  individual  living  which  is  part  of  the  repose  and  stimula- 
tion of  leisure.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  realize  that  our  leisure  is 
taking  on  the  color — or  colorlessness — of  the  rest  of  our  lives ; 
that  we  are  becoming  stereotypes  in  our  play  as  in  our  work.  The 
most  serious  spiritual  danger  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  that 
it  has  come  to  mechanize  and  industrialize  not  merely  things  but 
the  spirit  as  well. 

When  a  man  is  at  leisure  we  like  to  say  he  is  free  to  be  him- 
self, but  if  his  freedom  consists  in  efficiently  amusing  himself 
according  to  the  standard  formulas  or  subjecting  himself  to  the 
passive  reception  of  standard  amusements,  he  is  not  free  at  all. 

But  while  leisure  has  in  one  direction  gone  toward  conven- 
tional amusement  and  stereotyped  triviality,  in  another  direc- 
tion it  has  become  a  kind  of  elegant  overtime  work.  The  latest 
use  we  have  found  for  leisure  is  to  make  it  useful.  Its  useful- 
ness, which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  that  it  was  a  good 
in  itself,  has  been  transformed  into  its  possibility  as  a  means  of 
systematic  self-improvement.  Correspondence  courses,  outlines 
of  knowledge,  scrapbooks  of  learning — agencies  not  always  dis- 
interested— have  been  trying  to  teach  us  what  we  might  do  with 
our  unharnessed  moments  if  only  we  would  harness  them.  A  little 
less  carousal  and  a  little  less  bridge,  and  we  might  become  heirs 
to  all  of  Western  culture,  or  experts  in  philosophy  or  French. 
There  is  a  revealing  irrelevance  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  turn- 
ing the  casual  moments  of  our  lives  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
It  is  not  that  knowledge  will  render  us  self-possessed  and  whole, 
that  it  will  give  wings  to  our  imagination  and  give  a  larger, 
clearer,  and  sweeter  horizon  to  our  lives.  It  is  that  knowledge,  or 
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a  smattering  of  it,  will  make  us  successful  or  respected,  that  a 
veneer  of  garbled  French  will  reveal  our  breeding,  or  a  parade  of 
the  names  of  philosophers  testify  to  our  intellectual  curiosity. 
There  is  possibly  no  clearer  index  to  the  remoteness  of  a  native 
American  culture  than  the  eager  indiscriminate  voracity  with 
which  Americans  gobble  up  tabloid  versions  of  fields  of  expert 
knowledge.  Far  from  meaning  that  we  have  turned  to  the  love  of 
wisdom,  it  means  that  we  have  turned  our  idle  hours  into  the 
hurried  business  of  getting  short  cuts  to  knowledge.  Outlines 
simply  are  a  way  of  applying  efficiency  to  culture  as  well  as  to 
business.  Their  very  essence  is  to  say  that  here  is  all  philosophy 
or  history  or  literature  for  those  who  have  not  the  patience  or 
sympathy  to  explore  any  corner  of  any  of  them  with  disinterested 
delight.  Worst  of  all,  they  have  taken  from  leisure  its  saving 
essence — the  sense  of  doing  some  lovely  thing  for  its  own  lovable 
sake. 

Ill 

There  are  aristocratic  pessimists  in  our  midst  who  hold  that 
leisure  in  the  sense  of  a  fine  spontaneous  use  of  free  time  is 
increasingly  impossible  in  America.  They  point  to  the  facts  cited 
in  the  foregoing  and  to  other  equally  distressing  social  habits. 
The  omnipresence  of  the  automobile  is  not  simply  a  temptation 
to  literal  speed,  but  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  for  speed  in  spirit- 
ual matters  as  well.  The  only  excitement  in  any  activity,  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  the  excitement  of  going  fast.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  they  insist,  that  there  is  no  country  where  ideas 
become  popular  so  fast  as  in  America,  no  country  where,  half- 
learned,  they  are  so  quickly  outmoded  and  forgotten.  A  book  is 
the  book  of  a  month  or  at  most  a  season,  and  the  rapid-transit 
reader  comes  to  forswear  books  for  the  reviews  of  them,  and 
forswear  reviews  for  excerpts  from  them  in  a  synthetic  magazine. 

It  is  pointed  out  again,  and  with  justice,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  physical  luxuries  and  physical  distractions  is  a  constant 
intruder  upon  that  collectedness  of  spirit  in  which  alone  leisure 
can  come  to  being.  Serenity  and  integrity  are  menaced  as  much 
by  the  telephone  as  by  any  single  invention  of  the  last  century. 
Long  quiet  waves  of  time  have  become  almost  impossible  in 
evenings  shattered  by  radios,  by  movies,  and  by  the  constant 
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seduction  and  noise  of  the  automobile.  Speculation  begins  in  a 
dreaming  fantasy;  meditation  in  reverie.  In  our  contemporary 
urban  world  one  almost  never  has  a  chance  to  achieve  that  half- 
drowsy  detachment  in  which  fantasy  and  reverie  begin.  We  are 
kept  too  wide-awake  ever  to  be  really  at  peace  or  in  thought. 
Finally,  in  a  country  where  there  is  still  a  glamorous  sense  of 
unlimited  opportunity  the  desire  for  first  place  makes  almost 
impossible  that  freedom  and  detachment  which  leave  one  free 
to  follow  an  impulse  for  its  own  self-rewarding  delight. 

The  desire  for  speed,  the  desire  for  luxury,  the  desire  for  first 
place — these  are  indeed  three  deadly  enemies  of  leisure.  In  the 
current  movement  of  American  life  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  radically  overcoming  them.  But  there  are  portents  of  a  change 
in  our  point  of  view  that  may  portend  a  radical  change  in  our 
practice. 

There  are  growing  evidences  of  a  hunger  for  quiet  and  un- 
hurried living  among  an  increasing  number  of  Americans.  One 
cannot — nor  would  one— abolish  the  telephone  or  the  automo- 
bile. There  is  no  use  in  sighing  for  an  anachronistic  Paradise.  It 
is  impossible  to  transform  life  in  New  York  in  the  twentieth 
century  into  the  retirement  of  a  rectory  in  Kent  in  the  eighteenth. 
One  cannot  in  the  noise  and  hurry  of  a  Western  metropolitan 
winter  pretend  one  is  living  in  the  timeless  unconcern  of  an 
Eastern  tropical  island. 

But  part  of  our  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  impossibility  of  our 
circumstances,  but  in  the  blindness  of  our  philosophy.  If  we  once 
learned  to  rediscover  the  values  of  quiet  spaces  in  our  lives  we 
should  find  a  way  to  find  them.  There  is  time  to  be  had  even  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  and  solitude  even  among  crowds.  One 
need  not  follow  Thoreau  into  the  wilderness  to  practise  his  isola- 
tion, nor  Buddha  into  the  desert  to  achieve  his  meditation.  There 
is  peace  in  a  city  apartment  if  one  will  but  stay  at  home  an 
evening  to  find  it,  and  Nirvana  to  be  found  at  home  in  one's  own 
mind. 

Ultimately  the  lack  of  leisure  is  lack  of  spiritual  integration. 
We  flee  to  society,  dull  though  it  be,  through  the  fear  of  the 
greater  dullness  of  being  alone.  We  hurtle  along  at  a  breakneck 
speed,  physically  and  spiritually,  for  fear  of  the  drabness  and 
futility  we  might  feel  if  we  slowed  down.  Any  number  of  people 
are  suddenly  becoming  aware  of  that  situation  and  honest  with 
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themselves ;  are  beginning  to  realize  how  much  leisure  one  might 
have  if  one  had  enough  faith  in  one's  own  resources.  One  need 
not  let  life  be  shattered  into  a  splintered  busyness  by  a  routine 
absorption  into  social  evenings  which  give  one  a  standard  good 
time.  The  rediscovery  of  solitude  is  being  made  by  Americans, 
and  with  that  rediscovery  come  many  other  delightful  things: 
the  chance  to  do  nothing  at  all,  not  even  talk,  and  the  chance  out 
of  that  interlude  to  follow  a  fancy  or  meditate  a  dream.  Many  a 
good  citizen,  given  a  chance  to  be  alone  with  himself  for  an 
evening,  might  discover  for  the  first  time  the  quality  of  his  own 
character,  the  contours  of  taste  and  interest  that  make  him  a 
personality  as  well  as  a  jobholder  and  taxpayer.  In  such  an  inter- 
val a  man  may  discover  a  hobby  that  will  be  for  him  a  substi- 
tute for  creative  genius.  He  may  not  paint,  write,  or  compose, 
but  he  may  learn  to  do  something  indelibly  himself  and  make 
something  incredibly  his  own. 

But  in  the  golden  days  of  leisure,  in  the  spacious  and  graceful 
society  of  the  Renaissance  or  the  English  country  house,  ob- 
viously men  and  women  did  not  retire  into  their  own  souls  away 
from  the  stimulation  of  other  people.  Good  conversation  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  enlivening  ways  of  leisure,  and  good  con- 
versation is  something  between  solemnity  and  absurdity.  In 
America,  of  late,  we  have  had  to  choose  between  talking  on  ^'sub- 
jects"  solemnly  and  schematically,  or  babbling  nonsense,  doing 
anything  rather  than  talk.  We  are,  I  think,  beginning  to  learn 
again  the  joy  of  conversation,  a  light  and  easy  play  of  minds 
and  tempers  over  common  human  themes.  We  have  grown  a  little 
weary  of  talk  that  is  all  smart  and  burnished;  we  have  grown 
tired,  too,  of  talk  that  sounds  like  the  overflow  program  of  a 
literary  club.  We  are  learning  again  that  the  meeting  of  minds 
and  moods  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  amiable  fruits  of 
human  society.  It  has  its  own  novelties  and  excitements  no  less 
than  the  automobile,  radio,  and  bridge. 

Not  but  that  these  last  have  their  own  special  value  as  the 
pure  gold  of  leisure.  Even  the  mania  for  speed  has  about  it 
something  of  the  quality  of  poetry.  No  one  who  on  some  moon- 
light night  has  sped  along  a  country  road  will  deny  the  sheer 
poetical  appeal  there  is  in  the  ease  and  freedom  of  speed.  But 
the  automobile  has  made  the  more  peaceful  kind  of  leisure  pos- 
sible as  it  never  was  before.  It  has  brought  the  city  dweller  within 
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easy  reach  of  green  and  solitude.  It  has  made  neighbors  of  in- 
voluntary hermits.  The  radio,  too,  for  all  its  blare  of  tawdry 
music,  has  put  millions  within  the  reach  of  formerly  impossible  : 
musical  beauty.  It  has  brought  Beethoven  to  the  farmer  and  to 
apartment  dwellers  who  could  never  be  lured  to  Carnegie  Hall. 
And  bridge,  sniffed  at  by  the  cultured  moralist,  has  its  own 
justification.  It  is  a  diverting  and  harmless  adventure  of  the 
mind  and  has  for  its  devotees  its  own  glories  of  wonder  and  con- 
flict and  surprise.  If  all  these  things  are  less  interesting  ulti- 
mately than  conversation  it  is  because  we  are  social  minds  rather 
than  aleatory  machines. 


IV 

There,  is,  paradoxically  enough,  an  incredible  romanticism  in 
our  efficient  impatience  with  leisure.  We  chase  as  madly  as  any  j 
early  nineteenth-century  German  poet  the  Blue  Flower  of  Hap- 
piness always  beyond  the  hill.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  can- 
not take  our  idleness  for  the  happiness  it  is;  we  try  to  turn  it  j 
into  an  instrument  toward  the  happiness  it  may  bring.  It  may  ■ 
bring  all  knowledge  into  our  province,  or  all  salaries  into  our 
reach.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  turned  to  outlines  of 
knowledge  and  courses  in  success.  But  here,  too,  a  change  in  spirit  j 
is  notable.  | 

There  are  men  one  knows  who  have  made  the  surprised  and 
delighted  discovery  that  it  is  possible,  if  not  to  become  hastily 
omniscient,  at  least  to  become  patiently  at  home  in  some  small 
field  of  knowledge  or  some  tiny  technic  or  art.  It  is  not  easy  or 
particularly  joyous  to  go  into  the  whole  vague  history  of  man- 
kind ;  but  it  is  possible  with  pleasure  to  know  one  period  or  one  1 
decade  of  American  history,  or  the  story  of  one  man  or  one  j 
movement.  Only  an  octogenarian  genius  can  master  the  whole  of 
comparative  literature;  but  anyone  can  carve  out  a  little  path- 
way of  poetry  or  prose,  make  one  author,  one  genre,  one  theme 
his  own,  be  it  Trollope  or  sonnets,  whaling  or  ballades.  It  is  not 
possible  for  every  man  to  be  an  artist;  but  almost  anyone  can 
learn  to  draw  or  model,  to  play  an  instrument  or  plant  a  gar- 
den. In  England  one  meets  omniscient  people  no  more  than  in 
America;  nor  are  artists  in  every  lane.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  unpretentious  lawyers  or  business  men  who  made  some  in- 
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timate  little  field  of  knowledge  or  thought  their  own,  or  have 
learned  to  do  one  modest  little  hobby  well. 

We  may  talk  much  about  the  future  of  America,  and  think 
to  measure  its  destiny  by  statistics  of  its  educational,  economic, 
or  political  changes.  But  the  outlook  for  our  country  lies  in  the 
quality  of  its  idleness  almost  as  much  as  anything  else. 

Shall  we  then  always  alternate  between  trivial  escapes  into 
foolishness  and  solemn  plunges  into  exploitation  of  our  moments 
of  repose?  For  us,  as  for  Aristotle,  there  must  be  a  golden 
mean.  We  may  learn  still  to  be  at  peace  long  enough  to  think  and 
dream  after  our  own  fashion.  We  may  learn  to  be  together  and 
be  gay  without  being  rowdy.  We  may  learn  to  be  expert  in  some 
little  territory  of  art  or  thought  or  science  without  losing  the 
amateur  touch.  We  may  still  find  time  to  live  rather  than  time 
to  kill. 

If  we  do,  we  shall  have  learned  what  the  spiritual  life  really 
means.  For  it  means  nothing  more  than  those  moments  in  expe- 
rience when  we  have  some  free  glint  of  life  for  its  own  sake  some 
lovely  unforced  glimmer  of  laughter  or  reason  or  love. 

1.  What  is  the  criterion  of  a  people's  life? 

2,  Define  leisure. 

J.  Instead  of  conventional  types  of  amusement,  what  new  use  for 
leisure  is  being  developed? 

4.  What  may  accompany  the  rediscovery  of  solitude? 

5.  What  is  the  ''golden  mean"? 
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WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  MAN  DO? 
BY  WILLIAM  I.  NICHOLS 

William  I.  Nichols  knows  whereof  he  speaks  when  he  writes  on 
the  subject  of  this  essay.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  just  before 
our  last  prosperity  era  collapsed.  Later  he  studied  at  Oxford  and 
has  since  been  in  business  in  New  York.  At  present  he  is  connected 
with  Harvard  University, 


Let  me  start  with  the  story  oi  two  bond  salesmen.  They  worked 
for  a  firm  which  once  had  a  national  reputation.  That  was  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Each  morning  the  two  bond  salesmen  came  down- 
town to  a  great  office,  where  the  salesmen's  desks  were  lined  up 
in  column  of  squads.  Their  day  began  with  a  salesmen's  meet- 
ing in  the  sales  manager's  office;  then  each  set  out  on  the  day's 
circuit,  armed  with  a  funny  story  and  a  brief  case  full  of  offer- 
ing circulars. 

Business  was  good  in  those  days.  The  company  paid  liberal 
commissions ;  from  time  to  time  there  was  a  bonus ;  and  occa- 
sionally there  was  a  chance  for  a  participation  'from  the  inside.' 
Our  bond  salesmen  had  pleasant  homes  in  the  country.  They  be- 
longed to  the  same  Country  Club.  Their  wives  were  in  the  same 
bridge  set.  All  in  all,  they  were  well  content. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  last  sales  meeting  was  held  in  that 
office.  In  the  interval,  the  two  friends  have  seen  desperate  times. 
For  a  long  while  they  came  to  town  each  day  and  went  the  rounds 
of  the  surviving  bond  houses,  seeking  jobs.  But  always  they  were 
turned  aside  with  the  same  answer. 

Finally,  they  realized  that  even  trips  to  town  were  an  extrava- 
gance. With  taxes,  grocery  bills,  and  insurance  premiums  mount- 
ing high,  commuters'  tickets  became  an  important  item  in  the 
budget.  So  they  withdrew  to  their  homes  in  the  country,  and  took 
to  their  own  devices. 

One  of  them  had  always  been  a  good  amateur  photographer. 
Now,  he  took  to  photography  as  a  business.  The  other  drew  upon 
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his  savings,  and  purchased  a  country  store  at  a  crossroads  out- 
side the  town. 

I  have  visited  them  both  since  then,  and  it  has  been  a  telling 
lesson  in  self-respect.  Their  ready-made  jobs  were  gone.  Their 
monthly  pay  checks  were  things  of  the  past.  But  for  all  that, 
there  was  no  repining.  In  relation  to  their  current  living  expenses, 
they  felt  themselves  as  well  off  as  they  had  ever  been — and  be- 
yond that,  they  were  immeasurably  happier.  They  were  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  now,  and  they  had  taken  on  stature  with  the 
change. 

I  found  the  photographer  in  the  front  room  of  his  little  house, 
converted  now  into  an  office  and  studio.  He  was  mounting  some 
pictures  he  had  just  taken  for  an  ocean  steamship  company.  The 
print  in  his  hand  showed  an  ocean  liner  coming  into  dock,  with 
a  squad  of  little  tugs  heaving  her  into  line.  The  puffs  of  smoke 
from  their  funnels  formed  themselves  into  a  pattern  against  her 
side.  My  friend  stepped  back  and  cocked  an  eye  at  it. 

T  thought  I  was  in  big  business  before,'  he  said,  'but  I  never 
got  the  thrill  of  it  until  now.  Look  at  that.  Can't  you  feel  those 
tugboats  fighting  for  breath!  That's  something  you  don't  see  on 
a  ticker  tape.' 

A  few  miles  out  on  a  country  road  I  found  the  storekeeper. 
His  trade  came  jointly  from  the  country  people  and  the  'city 
folks,'  but  it  has  pleased  him  to  preserve  the  aspect  and  spirit 
of  a  general  store.  The  long  front  porch  glistened  with  the  bright 
red  and  green  of  new  farm  implements,  and  the  counters  held 
piles  of  straw  hats,  canvas  gloves,  and  'Bulldog'  suspenders.  I 
found  my  friend  sitting  on  a  stool  in  the  little  office  adjoining  the 
main  store. 

'I'm  glad  you  came  to-day,'  he  said.  'I  think  it  will  interest 
you.  To-day  is  Farm  Day.  We  have  them  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. The  farm  people  bring  in  things  to  sell.  It  goes  over  big 
with  the  city  people,  and  it  gives  the  farmers  a  little  extra  cash 
to  spend.' 

Outside  came  the  sound  of  wheels  and  a  'Whoa,  Bessie ! '  We 
looked  out  to  see  a  farm  wagon  before  the  store.  On  the  seat  was 
a  Mennonite  woman,  with  black  bonnet,  and  shawl  demurely 
drawn  around  her  shoulders.  Beside  her  were  two  boys,  their 
cheeks  scrubbed  and  shining  for  the  adventure  of  a  trip  to 
town.  My  friend  ran  out  to  help  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  their 
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wares  were  set  out  on  a  long  table  running  down  the  centre  of 
the  store — a  pile  of  green  corn,  a  jug  of  buttermilk,  three  choco- 
late layer  cakes. 

In  quick  succession,  other  wagons  drove  in,  and  then  the  cars 
of  the  city  folks.  When  I  left,  my  friend  was  deep  in  talk  of 
crops  and  the  next  town  meeting.  And  there  was  a  satisfaction 
in  his  eyes  that  could  not  have  been  equaled  if  he  had  just 
formed  a  syndicate  to  float  a  new  chain-store  system  with  a 
hundred  outlets. 


II 

Now  perhaps  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  build  a  way  of  life 
on  the  experience  of  two  individuals,  but  to  theirs  I  can  add  my 
own,  and  the  experience  of  a  hundred  other  young  men  faced 
with  the  joint  problem  of  living  and  earning  a  living.  I  believe 
that  any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  can  name  as  many 
more. 

Add  us  together,  and  we  are  legion.  We  are  the  young  men, 
just  in  our  thirties,  who  went  out  into  the  world  to  seek  our  for- 
tunes between  1925  and  1930.  We  went  to  work  under  the  prem- 
ises and  principles  of  the  New  Era.  Now  the  New  Era  is  over. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  ourselves? 

Fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  much  talk  of  a  shell-shocked  gen- 
eration of  young  men  who  had  come  home  from  the  war,  and 
the  problem  of  their  adjustment  to  a  peaceful  life.  Now,  we  have 
another  generation  and  a  new  problem — the  shell-shocked  young 
men  who  have  been  buffeted  by  the  depression,  and  who  are  now 
painfully  seeking  to  discover  what  it  is  all  about. 

To  understand  our  dilemma,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the 
set  of  beliefs  with  which  we  were  equipped  when  we  first  em- 
barked on  life. 

In  those  days.  Big  Business  was  the  nation's  god — and  his 
prophets  were  Merle  Thorpe,  B.  C.  Forbes,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  was  the  time  of  mergers,  mass 
production,  common  stocks,  and  installment  selling.  And,  in  all 
things,  only  the  Biggest  was  the  Best. 

At  school  and  college,  we  studied  then  essentially  the  same 
things  that  were  studied  ten  years  before,  and  that  are  being 
studied  to-day.  We  took  courses  in  history,  literature,  and  art. 
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We  spoke,  as  always,  of  Goodness,  Beauty,  and  Truth.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  curious  infiltration  of  ideas  from  the  out- 
side world.  We  came  to  feel  that  business  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  human  endeavors,  and  that  business  men  were  the 
men  of  destiny.  Even  our  instructors  followed  the  financial  jour- 
nals, and  shared  in  the  awe  of  large  and  practical  affairs. 

In  my  own  case,  indeed,  it  was  a  college  professor  of  history 
who  expressed  in  words  my  vague  beliefs. 

'You  must  consider  the  life  cycles  of  the  great  professions,'  he 
said.  'Look  back  in  history,  and  you  will  see  that  at  different  times 
different  callings  were  the  centres  of  forces.  They  offered  positions 
of  power,  and  pulled  the  great  man  of  the  time  to  them.  At  first,  it 
was  the  soldiers  who  were  at  the  centres  of  force — ^Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  Genghis  Khan.  Do  you  know  a  single  military 
man  now  who  can  compare  with  them?  Great  men  exist  to-day, 
but  they  are  not  in  the  army.' 

So  he  swept  down  the  centuries,  and  spoke  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  the  churchmen  of  the  early  Christian  era,  the 
explorers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the 
statesmen  of  Victoria's  time — Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Cavour. 

The  logic  was  irresistible.  Now,  of  course,  the  centre  of  force 
was  business.  Tn  modern  business,'  he  said,  'you  have  the  centre 
of  power  of  our  times,  and  men  of  power  are  inevitably  drawn 
to  it.' 

There  was  a  doctrine  which  appealed  strongly  to  young  and 
impressionable  minds.  Particularly  when  it  was  confirmed  by 
every  evidence  from  the  outside  world.  In  the  perspective  of 
those  days,  the  great  banker  and  the  industrialist  overshadowed 
the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  writer,  and  the  statesman  like 
giants  among  pygmies. 

So,  among  us,  business  became  glamorous,  not  only  for  those 
whose  sole  ambition  was  keyed  to  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  but 
for  the  young  idealists  as  well.  Other  callings  were  puny  and  piti- 
ful, but  in  business  one  was  at  the  centre  of  power.  One  could 
become  a  strong  and  dominant  force  for  good.  Other  callings 
were  well  enough,  but  business  was  the  master  of  them  all.  After 
all,  did  not  the  clergyman  take  orders  from  a  vestry  of  business 
men,  the  teacher  from  a  board  of  millionaire  trustees,  the  states- 
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man  from  a  lobby  of  manufacturers,  and  the  writer  from  the 
capitalists  whose  'autobiographies'  he  was  composing? 

It  is  easy,  is  it  not,  to  see  how  our  minds  worked?  For  us,  in  . 
those  days,  there  was  very  little  choice.  Our  college,  like  all  the 
rest,  maintained  the  machinery  of  vocational  guidance.  During 
the  senior  year,  meetings  were  held  and  leaders  in  all  the  call- 
ings told  us  about  their  fields  of  work.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  sad  affairs.  Save  for  the  meetings  about  business,  there 
was  no  heart  in  them.  Our  enthusiasm  was  saved  for  the  times 
when  we  were  addressed  by  the  business  leaders.  It  was  then  we 
felt  that  we  had  been  led  to  a  high  place,  to  see  in  all  its  fullness 
the  world  which  would  one  day  belong  to  us.  In  business  were  to 
be  found  power  and  wealth,  and  the  mastery  which  goes  with 
them. 

So  into  business  we  went.  A  few,  it  is  true,  stayed  behind  to 
study  medicine,  ministry,  the  law,  or  to  prepare  for  academic 
careers.  But  the  rest  of  us  regarded  them  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  contempt.  It  was  well  enough  for  them  to  study  such 
things  if  they  chose,  but,  after  all,  we  knew  that  the  business 
man  could  hire  every  one  of  them  to  work  for  him  at  any  time 
if  he  wanted  to.  We  were  going  into  business.  We  were  the  men 
of  destiny. 

Ill 

Now,  some  years  later,  many  of  us  are  out  of  business.  In  cer- 
tain ironic  cases,  we  are  sitting  on  the  side  lines  while  those  class- 
mates who  remained  behind  to  study  law  are  acting  as  receivers 
for  our  former  companies. 

At  this  time,  the  thing  of  interest  is  to  examine  and  revise  our 
New  Era  values.  Our  ships  have  gone  off  the  course.  Some  of 
them  are  now  on  the  shoals.  Where  did  we  go  wrong  in  our  cal- 
culations? Perhaps,  if  we  can  answer  that  question,  it  will  be  of 
some  help  to  our  younger  brothers  who  are  now  graduating  from 
college  and  will  shortly  set  sail  for  themselves. 

Our  chief  error,  I  think,  was  this:  in  forming  our  judgments, 
we  had  confused  size  with  strength ;  we  had  thought  that  bigness 
in  itself  meant  power. 

On  this  point  it  was  easy  for  young  men  to  deceive  themselves. 
There  is  no  denying  the  thrill  of  seeing  your  letters  typed  on  the 
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stationery  of  a  nationally  known  corporation.  It  is  fun  to  look  up 
the  company  in  Moody's  and  see  its  assets  reckoned  in  hundreds 
of  millions.  There  is  a  sort  of  exhilaration  that  comes  from  con- 
templating the  very  size  of  your  organization,  the  number  of 
employees,  the  total  units  of  production,  the  millions  of  yearly 
revenues.  Before  you  know  it,  you  are  thinking  of  it  as  'your 
company,'  however  humble  your  job  may  be.  You  have  become 
identified  with  it,  and  your  ego  is  exalted  accordingly.  Among 
the  men,  after  dinner,  you  welcome  the  chance  to  speak  in  an 
offhand  manner  of  what  'we'  are  doing  in  the  way  of  speeding  up 
production,  or  increasing  capacity,  and  are  conscious  that  you 
appear  strong  and  masterful. 

The  sense  of  power!  That  is  what  led  us  on.  To  be  sure,  each 
of  us,  at  every  step,  was  conscious  of  restraints  and  restrictions. 
There  were  superiors  to  be  consulted,  O.K.'s  to  be  obtained.  But 
always  we  felt  that  one  stage  higher  up — along  with  the  next 
promotion — we  should  come  out  above  the  timber  line,  and  find 
ourselves  with  power  and  authority.  So  we  kept  on  plugging.  I 
shudder  now  to  think  of  the  heart's  blood  which  was  shed  by  a 
million  young  men  in  giant  corporations  as  they  spurred  them- 
selves on  to  follow  that  gleam! 

Now  we  know  better.  We  know  that  the  proprietor  of  a  small- 
town weekly  has  more  real  power  than  the  managing  editor  of 
any  daily  newspaper  in  a  nation-wide  chain.  We  know  that  the 
owner  of  a  crossroads  garage  has  more  true  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence than  the  president  of  the  largest  motor  company  in  the 
country.  But  it  took  us  long  hard  years  to  learn. 

The  companies  to  which  we  flocked  in  the  boom  days  were 
the  big  ones.  Only  the  Biggest  were  the  Best.  Their  names  were 
the  leaders  on  the  Big  Board — power  companies,  oil  companies, 
chain  stores,  railroads.  As  I  review  them  now,  I  can  still  feel 
their  glamour.  All  of  the  companies  are  nation-wide  in  their  scope. 
Their  services  bear  directly  on  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  They  are  a  tremendous  force  in  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  no  denying  all  this,  nor  am  I  trying  to  do  so.  But  I 
am  urging  every  young  man  to  look  realistically  upon  these  big 
companies,  and  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  himself  as  an 
individual.  The  question  he  must  ask  of  himself  is  this:  Will  a 
lifetime  spent  in  their  service  provide  the  freedom  and  fulfill- 
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ment  which  are  essential  to  a  young  man  of  energy,  ambition,  and 
intelligence  ? 

So  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  romance  of  big 
business  that  it  is  time  for  a  quiet  examination  of  realities.  Con- 
sider any  one  of  the  giant  companies.  Strip  off  the  successive 
layers  of  authority,  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.  See  if  you  can 
arrive  at  any  centre  of  force  and  power. 

At  the  outer  rim  are  the  operators — the  men  who  run  the  fill- 
ing stations,  operate  the  power  plants,  man  the  assembly  lines, 
or  stand  behind  the  counters  at  the  chain  stores.  There  is  no 
question  of  freedom  here,  of  course.  Every  movement  is  rigidly 
prescribed  by  company  regulations,  whether  it  be  the  act  of 
wiping  off  your  windshield  at  the  gas  station  or  announcing  the 
day's  'special'  at  the  chain  store.  Behind  the  operators  are  the 
district  managers,  again  strictly  subject  to  rules  and  regulations. 
Ask  any  one  of  them  to  adopt  a  new  policy  or  approve  a  ten- 
dollar  charge  purchase,  and  see  how  quickly  you  are  referred  to 
the  division  office.  At  the  division  office  you  will  find  essentially 
the  same  thing.  If  there  is  no  printed  ruling  covering  your  par- 
ticular errand,  you  will  find  yourself  passed  on  gently  but  firmly 
to  the  general  office  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  Go  now  to  the 
general  office  and  you  will  work  your  way  through  a  succession 
of  junior  officials,  each  resolutely  refusing  to  make  a  new  deci- 
sion without  the  approval  of  his  immediate  superior. 

Thus,  at  last,  you  reach  the  office  of  the  president,  and  here 
comes  the  most  surprising  part  of  your  investigation.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  you  will  find  the  president  as  powerless  as  any  of  his 
employees.  The  very  size  of  his  enterprise  has  made  him  help- 
less. The  investment  is  so  huge  that  he  simply  does  not  dare  to 
take  chances  or  make  experiments.  Policy  has  to  be  based  on  a 
rough  and  immediate  sort  of  expediency.  Dividends  must  be 
earned,  and  everything  is  secondary  to  that  end.  Even  in  1929, 
business  leaders  must  have  foreseen  that  wages  would  have  to  be 
raised  and  prices  or  rates  lowered  in  order  to  preserve  the  pur- 
chasing power  on  which  our  national  economy  depended.  But 
always  there  was  the  thought :  'We'll  take  it  up  later.  Let's  wait 
a  few  months.  We  want  to  make  a  good  showing  in  our  next 
statement  of  quarterly  earnings.'  After  that  quarter,  there  was 
always  the  next  looming  up  ahead.  So  we  drifted  impotently  on. 

I  once  heard  of  a  passage  at  arms  between  two  leaders  of 
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business,  both  nationally  known,  which  illustrates  sadly  the 
helplessness  of  those  in  charge  of  large  affairs.  Wrote  the  first: 
'During  the  past  few  years,  your  salesmen  have  been  coming  to 
the  annual  conventions  of  our  industry.  They  have  taken  the 
biggest  suites  in  the  hotel  and  provided  whiskey  so  plentifully 
that  it  has  all  but  demoralized  our  conventions.  Won't  you  issue 
instructions  to  your  salesmen  that  expenses  for  such  entertain- 
ment will  no  longer  be  approved  on  their  expense  accounts  at  the 
coming  convention?' 

'I  wish  that  I  could  comply  with  your  request,'  came  the  reply. 
'But  the  salesmen  assure  me  that  the  present  method  of  enter- 
taining is  essential  if  they  are  to  book  the  necessary  volume  of 
business  this  year.  Our  present  schedules  of  production  are  such 
that  we  cannot  stand  a  falling  off  in  sales,  even  by  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent.  Why  don't  we  let  the  matter  ride  for  this  year? 
Then  we  can  go  over  it  again  well  in  advance  of  next  year's  con- 
vention.' 

IV 

There  is  a  single  saying  that  sums  up  in  five  words  the  spirit 
of  most  big  companies:  'Don't  stick  your  neck  out!'  It  is  the 
code  and  the  Ten  Commandments  for  every  young  man  who 
takes  over  a  corporate  job.  It  should  be  emblazoned  on  every 
office  wall.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  Occasionally  a  new 
idea,  a  departure  from  precedent,  a  revolt  against  rule,  will  bring 
recognition.  But  not  often.  It  is  a  pretty  risky  business.  And  the 
young  man  is  well  advised  who  studies  his  manual  of  organiza- 
tion like  the  Bible,  memorizes  all  rules  and  regulations,  makes  no 
move  without  consulting  his  superiors,  and  on  all  things  obtains 
the  long  list  of  initialed  O.K.'s  which  constitutes  business  salva- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  large-scale  business  operations  have  passed  be- 
yond the  pioneering  stage  which  called  for  the  impress  of  indi- 
vidual personalities.  They  have  become  formalized,  mechanized, 
institutionalized.  To-day  they  are  really  glorified  branches  of  the 
civil  service — without  the  security  of  tenure  that  goes  with  a 
government  job. 

To  say  this  sounds  almost  un-American.  We  have  been  brought 
up  on  the  belief  that  private  business  in  America  means  'indi- 
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vidual  initiative'  and  ^freedom  of  opportunity  for  all.'  We  have 
been  taught  to  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  government  owner- 
ship and  'the  dead  hand  of  bureaucracy.'  Witness  the  fact  that 
eager  young  graduates  from  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton  would 
laugh  outright  at  the  notion  of  going  into  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  for  a  life  career.  Yet  they  sign  up  cheerfully 
for  jobs  in  great  oil  companies,  power  companies,  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems,  and  chain-store  companies,  which  are  run  on 
precisely  the  same  bureaucratic  principle. 

Or  at  least  they  did.  I  like  to  think  that  there  is  a  change 
ahead.  I  like  to  think  that  the  million  young  men  of  my  genera- 
tion may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Only  recently  I  saw  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  to  Harvard 
freshmen  on  the  choice  of  careers.  Of  508  men  who  replied,  89 
stated  that  they  intended  to  enter  the  medical  profession;  75,  the 
law;  43,  engineering;  38,  teaching;  and  31,  or  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  group,  had  settled  on  business  careers.  The  remaining  232 
men  were  scattered  among  a  dozen  different  callings — chemistry, 
journalism,  politics,  ministry,  architecture,  music,  fine  arts,  scien- 
tific research. 

Perhaps  we  are  at  last  revising  our  national  philosophy  to 
bring  it  into  closer  accord  with  changed  conditions.  We  are 
realizing  that  business  is  not  the  only  centre  of  force.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  civilized  society. 

Whether  in  law  or  in  effect,  the  truth  is  that  the  huge  com- 
panies are  performing  public  functions,  and  increasingly  they 
are  coming  under  public  control,  with  all  which  that  implies. 
Ironically  enough,  it  is  business's  own  doctrine  of  'rugged  in- 
dividualism' which  is  driving  young  men  away  from  the  great 
regimented  corporations  into  small  and  personal  adventures  and 
enterprises. 

There  is  still  a  place  in  our  world  for  young  men  with  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  pioneers.  But  that  place  is  not  often  in  the 
district  and  division  offices  of  giant  companies.  To-day  there  is  a 
new  frontier,  far  more  challenging  to  their  energies  and  ambi- 
tions. On  it  are  the  small  personal  and  local  business  ventures, 
such  as  those  of  our  two  bond  salesmen.  And,  more  important 
still,  there  are  the  schools,  colleges,  legislative  chambers, — yes, 
and  the  churches, — which  are  calling  out  for  men  of  courage  and 
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character.  It  is  in  these  places,  and  along  the  borderlands  of 
science,  thought,  and  art,  that  young  men  of  to-day  can  obtain 
freedom,  fulfillment,  and  the  proud  sense  of  personal  achieve- 
ment in  helping  to  build  a  sane  and  balanced  society. 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  opening  examples? 

2.  What  is  the  dilemma  presented? 

5.  What  arguments  can  you  present  in  favor  of  big  business? 

4.  How  can  you  apply  this  material  to  your  own  life  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  author's  solution  satisfactory? 


HOW  THE  ARTIST  LOOKS  AT  NATURE 
BY  THOMAS  MUNRO 
See  note,  p.  548. 

To  TRAVEL  through  the  country  with  a  camera  or  a  box  of  paints, 
and  to  stop  to  make  a  picture  once  in  a  while,  may  or  may  not 
result  in  the  production  of  great  works  of  art.  But  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  have  at  least  one  valuable  effect.  It  keeps  one  looking  at 
scenery  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  observing  things  keenly 
and  critically,  with  an  eye  to  selecting  those  aspects  of  nature 
that  are  most  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  have  considerable  skill  in  the 
technique  of  picture-making  without  equal  skill  in  observing  and 
selecting.  The  choice  of  a  place  to  stop  and  point  one's  camera,  or 
to  settle  down  with  brush  and  canvas,  the  choice  of  elements  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  scene  before  one's  eyes,  may  be  quite  as 
important  as  anything  done  later.  Even  the  best  camera  will  re- 
produce only  what  it  is  aimed  at.  The  hand  most  adept  in  manip- 
ulating paints  can  put  down  on  canvas  only  what  the  eyes  and 
brain  behind  it  have  seen  or  imagined.  Far  too  little  attention  is 
given  by  would-be  artists  to  an  essential  phase  in  the  making  of 
art:  aesthetic  observation.  Neglect  of  it  is  responsible  for  the 
artistic  mediocrity  of  many  technically  competent  pictures.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  a  complex  and  diffi- 

From  The  American  Magazine  of  Art,  June,  1932,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  and  of  the  author. 
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cult  one  requiring  a  technique  of  its  own.  Only  the  rare  artistic 
genius  acquires  it  without  conscious  effort;  but  anyone  gifted 
with  normal  eyesight  can  develop  it  through  practice. 

It  can  be  developed  quite  apart  from  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing, photography,  or  any  other  medium  of  expression.  It  is  worth- 
while for  its  own  sake,  whether  or  not  one  has  any  desire  to 
make  pictures.  It  makes  the  world  more  interesting  to  look  at 
wherever  one  goes,  through  opening  one's  eyes  to  the  rich  tex- 
tures, the  intricate  and  ever-varied  forms  that  lie  hidden  from 
untrained  eyes  within  tlie  commonest  scenes  and  objects. 

It  is  not  wise  to  adopt  at  the  start  any  definite  system  of  ob- 
servation. The  better  course  for  a  time  is  to  ''take-it-easy,"  in  a 
relaxed  and  comfortable  way,  looking  for  nothing  in  particular 
but  receptive  to  all  the  profuse  variety  of  unexpected  sights  and 
sounds,  of  odors,  taste  and  touch  sensations,  which  nature  has  to 
offer.  But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  To  perceive  clearly  and 
fully,  to  develop  one's  powers  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  it  is  neces- 
sary at  other  times  to  focus  the  attention  more  closely  on  particu- 
lar aspects  of  nature,  one  after  another. 

No  one  can  avoid  narrowing  down  his  attention  to  some  extent, 
at  all  times.  Think  of  the  flood  of  stimuli  that  we  are  pouring 
in  upon  us  every  second,  which  we  ignore  because  they  are  of 
no  importance  at  the  moment — the  sounds,  the  air-currents,  the 
light-rays,  the  odors,  the  physical  contact  of  our  clothes  and 
furniture.  Even  to  concentrate  upon  what  is  visible,  and  ignore 
all  other  sensations,  involves  a  tremendous  amount  of  selection, 
of  persistently  holding  the  attention  down  to  one  sort  of  thing 
and  ignoring  all  the  rest.  It  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
will-power  to  do  so  steadily  for  even  a  brief  period  of  time,  if 
stimuli  to  the  other  senses  keep  clamoring  for  attention,  as  they 
do  in  outdoor  life.  The  untrained  person  sits  down  to  observe  a 
scene,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world ;  but  after  a  moment 
or  two  something  else  is  sure  to  distract  him — noises  from  an- 
other direction,  a  plant  at  his  feet,  or  merely  a  train  of  thought 
that  leads  him  into  day-dreams,  miles  away  from  the  present 
scene,  before  he  knows  it.  The  untrained  perception  is  forever 
wavering  and  shifting. 

Moreover,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  vague  and  blurred  at  any  one 
moment.  We  may  be  seeing  a  thing,  in  the  sense  that  our  eyes 
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are  directed  toward  it,  yet  not  perceiving  it,  not  actually  noticing 
or  taking  it  in.  The  brain  behind  has  not  registered  the  images 
that  affected  the  retina  of  the  eye;  as  when,  in  the  subway,  one 
may  sit  for  half  an  hour  looking  at  the  people  opposite,  without 
being  able  on  leaving  to  recall  a  single  detail  of  their  faces  or 
clothing. 

The  senses  of  the  city-dweller  are  often  dulled  and  blunted, 
except  along  a  few  lines,  where  they  are  apt  to  be  over-exerted 
and  fatigued — as,  for  example,  by  staring  at  moving  pictures,  by 
listening  to  radios  and  the  roar  of  traffic.  The  fumes  of  coal  gas 
and  automobile  exhausts  have  deadened  his  sense  of  smell,  so  that 
a  whole  world  of  sensations  to  which  the  animals  and  primitive 
man  are  awake  has  been  destroyed  for  him.  His  attention,  his 
interests,  his  feelings,  have  been  focused  into  certain  more  or 
less  fixed  routines.  Put  him  suddenly  into  the  open  country  and 
he  is  uneasy,  confused,  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  meaning  of 
nine-tenths  of  what  is  going  on. 

On  the  open  desert,  the  cowboy  or  prospector  develops  super- 
normal powers  of  distant  vision.  The  veteran  huntsman,  lying 
hidden  in  the  bushes,  learns  to  interpret  every  odor  of  the  shift- 
ing wind  and  every  rustle  of  leaves  along  the  path.  It  is  practical 
necessity,  to  be  sure,  and  not  aesthetic  interest,  that  has  sharp- 
ened their  senses  and  taught  them  to  perceive  with  subtle  acute- 
ness  of  discrimination.  But  the  same  skill  can  be  acquired  for 
other  purposes,  as  it  is  by  the  artist  and  by  many  lovers  of  nature 
who  have  no  practical  business  in  view. 

To  perceive  with  real  clarity,  one  must  keep  the  mind  from 
wandering  to  associated  ideas,  call  it  back  from  tempting  by- 
paths of  thought,  and  focus  it  again  on  the  actual  scene  before 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this,  for  the  habits  we  acquire  in  prac- 
tical life  are  all  the  other  way.  We  glance  with  nervous  haste  at 
printed  letters,  playing  cards,  traffic  lights,  with  no  interest  in 
the  exact  details  of  their  appearance,  but  only  to  identify  them 
as  symbols  as  quickly  as  possible,  learn  their  meaning,  and  pass 
on  to  something  else.  It  is  hard  in  city  or  country  to  come  to  a 
stop  before  any  scene — a  street  or  farm — and  pay  attention  only 
to  how  it  looks,  disregarding  all  the  things  we  know  or  could 
imagine  about  the  objects  within  it,  their  uses,  their  histories 
and  associations.  But  it  can  be  done  through  effort,  and  the  result 
is  often  startling,  as  though  a  film  were  suddenly  lifted  from  be- 
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fore  one's  eyes  and  things  seen  as  they  are  for  the  first  time.  In 
looking  at  an  advertising  sign,  for  example,  one  can  try  to  ignore 
the  meaning  of  its  words  and  see  it  only  as  an  arrangement  of 
black  or  colored  streaks  on  a  white  surface,  or  of  spots  of  light 
against  a  dark,  misty  night.  A  recent  foreign  visitor,  seeing 
Times  Square  by  night,  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  beautiful 
place  for  one  who  could  not  read.  But  the  practiced  observer — 
let  us  say  an  electrical  expert,  studying  advertising  signs  from  a 
technical  viewpoint — is  able  to  ignore  all  details  in  a  situation 
which  do  not  interest  him  at  the  time.  In  the  same  way  a  painter 
or  photographer  can  see  a  tumble-down  old  barn,  not  as  a  place 
for  keeping  farm  animals,  but  as  an  arrangement  of  fiat  surfaces 
weathered  to  a  silver  gray.  He  can  forget  that  another  building  is 
a  steel  mill  and  pay  attention  to  the  shape  of  its  chimneys,  its 
low  horizontal  roofs,  its  texture  of  sooty  brick,  its  clouds  of 
smoke  pierced  by  jets  of  flame.  He  can  forget  that  a  certain  plot 
of  ground  is  somebody's  farm,  and  study  the  coloring  of  its 
weeds  and  grasses,  the  reflections  of  sunlight  on  its  rocks  and 
glistening  leaves. 

Selective  observation  means  narrowing  down  the  attention,  not 
necessarily  to  small  details,  but  to  certain  types  of  appearance, 
to  certain  recurrent  elements  within  the  total  field  of  vision.  Each 
of  the  principal  factors  that  go  to  make  up  visible  form  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  the  observer  of  nature.  Let 
us  consider  some  of  them  briefly,  one  at  a  time. 

Color  appears  in  nature,  both  in  spots  of  concentrated  intensity 
and  in  widely  suffused,  blended  tints.  In  flowers,  birds,  and  but- 
terflies, in  metallic  stones,  seashells  and  fishes,  in  toadstools, 
fruit  and  berries,  we  come  at  times  upon  a  spot  of  purest  hue 
that  brings  a  thrill  of  delight  to  the  eye.  And  in  the  limitless  blue 
of  a  summer  sky,  the  reds  and  golds  of  dawn  and  twilight,  the 
mysterious  green  radiance  after  a  storm,  the  gorgeous  displays  of 
rainbows  and  the  northern  lights,  we  feel  for  a  time  the  whole 
universe  drenched  and  glowing  with  color.  Such  experiences  need 
no  logic  to  prove  their  aesthetic  worth,  no  special  training  of  the 
eye  to  enjoy  them.  They  are  simple,  intense,  and  overpowering — 
all  the  more  so  because  they  are  not  too  constantly  before  us,  for 
the  most  vivid  sensation  becomes  tiresome  if  too  long  continued. 
They  are  the  climaxes  of  the  world's  panorama  of  colors.  In  be- 
tween them  are  other,  quieter  shades  and  tints  of  color  which 
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are  apt  to  go  unnoticed  by  all  save  the  trained  and  sensitive  eye. 
It  was  Whistler  who  pointed  out  that  after  the  gaudy  sunset 
had  passed,  and  the  crowds  had  ceased  to  look,  there  began  to 
appear  those  subtler  tints  of  misty  twilight  and  soft  reflection 
which  only  the  artist  could  appreciate. 

At  any  time  of  day,  however,  subtle  and  delicate  effects  of 
surface  texture  abound  in  nature,  produced  by  tiny  variations  in 
pigment,  veining,  roughness  and  smoothness,  which  the  eye  at  a 
little  distance  perceives,  not  as  individual  details,  but  as  a  per- 
vasive quality  of  richness.  This  is  the  quality  which  makes  a 
rough,  weathered  bowlder,  stained  with  mosses  and  lichens  and 
with  good  brown  earth,  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  the  glaring 
coat  of  whitewash  with  which  the  farmer  sometimes  mistakenly 
covers  the  stones  in  his  door  yard.  It  is  the  quality  which  attracts 
a  child  in  iridescent  seashells  and  tinted  pebbles  along  the  beach, 
and  which  makes  us  stop  to  look  at  moths  and  beetles,  poisonous 
toadstools,  the  silvery  trunks  of  beech-trees,  and  the  corrugated, 
mossy  bark  of  old  oaks  and  maples. 

An  ordinary  photographic  print  ignores  all  differences  in  hue 
or  tint,  and  reduces  everything  to  different  shades  of  gray.  The 
painter  of  landscapes,  too,  has  at  times  to  forget  about  color  and 
compare  the  things  before  him  as  to  their  different  shades  or 
"values"  of  light  and  dark.  In  studying  this  factor  like  the  others, 
it  is  well  to  begin  by  noting  the  opposite  extremes:  the  sources 
of  illumination  in  sun,  moon,  stars,  or  lamps;  the  glaring  sur- 
faces of  water,  snow,  limestone,  sand  or  white  flowers  in  full  sun- 
light; the  utter,  enveloping  blackness  of  a  starless,  overcast 
night;  the  concentrated  blackness  of  tree  trunks,  and  the  shad- 
owy recesses  of  doorways,  caves,  and  forest  interiors.  Then  the 
countless  lesser  gradations  of  shade  and  shadow  everywhere  in 
foliage,  for  example,  from  the  cool,  dark  green  of  pines,  oaks,  and 
laurels  to  the  paleness  of  willow  leaves  and  withering,  sun-baked 
grass.  Note  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  ground  by  wandering 
clouds;  the  change  when  a  cloud  passes  over  the  sun  or  moon; 
the  shadows  in  a  partly  cloudy  sky  at  night,  full  of  murky  black- 
ness, translucent  veils  and  gleaming  surfaces,  melting  and  shift- 
ing. Ignoring  color,  look  at  flowers  for  their  various  shades  of 
lightness  and  darkness,  from  the  deepest  to  the  palest.  Every- 
where, in  every  landscape,  these  multitudes  of  light  gradations 
are  present ;  sometimes  in  sharp,  striking  contrast,  as  in  a  snow- 
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laden  grove  of  hemlocks;  more  often  blended  with  soft  transi- 
tions. To  the  draughtsman  or  engraver,  the  most  interesting  as- 
pect of  nature  is  line.  He  notes  the  varied  contours,  the  edges 
and  boundaries  of  things,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  streaks, 
grooves,  and  ridges  on  their  surfaces.  He  follows  with  his  eye 
and  pencil  the  silhouette  of  hills  along  the  horizon,  the  veining 
of  a  single  leaf,  the  tiger's  stripes,  the  graceful  bending  of 
branches  in  the  weeping  willow,  the  gnarled  angularity  of  some 
old  cedar  that  has  fought  many  storms  on  a  mountain  precipice, 
the  arching  neck  of  a  swan  or  a  high-bred  horse,  the  heavy 
squareness  of  an  ox.  There  is  endless  interest  merely  in  following 
these  outlines  with  the  eye.  For  the  sensitive  observer  it  stimu- 
lates a  kind  of  imaginary  movement,  in  which  he  seems  to  rise 
and  descend,  drift  and  circle  with  them,  feeling  the  jagged  con- 
tour of  the  pine-branch  as  a  series  of  jerky,  staccato  steps,  and 
the  willow's  curves  like  water  lightly  rising  and  falling  in  a  foun- 
tain. Sometimes,  as  in  a  tangled  vine  or  spider's  web,  the  lines 
interlace  or  radiate  in  an  intricate  pattern,  tightly  unified  or 
loose  and  wandering. 

One  who  studies  the  anatomy  and  evolution  of  the  human  eye 
learns  of  another  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  power  of  human  eye- 
sight. This  is  the  faculty  called  stereoscopic  vision:  the  ability 
to  see  the  third  dimension,  solidity  and  volume  in  objects,  depth 
in  space,  and  the  various  distances  of  objects  far  away  from  us. 
To  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the  world  appears  as  a  flat  screen 
on  which  vague  silhouettes  move  to  and  fro.  The  fact  that  we 
possess  two  eyes,  both  facing  forward  and  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  focus  on  a  single  point,  either  near  or  far,  allows  us 
to  see  the  same  object  or  alignment  of  objects  from  two  different 
positions  at  once,  and  thus  to  form  an  idea  of  their  shapes  and 
spatial  intervals.  The  result  is  an  enormous  increase  in  our 
ability  to  control  the  world  we  live  in,  and  to  enjoy  its  visual 
panorama. 

In  the  world  outside,  what  a  sense  of  release  and  exultation 
we  feel  as  we  emerge  from  cramped  rooms  and  city  streets,  from 
the  box-like  cars  that  transport  us  to  the  country,  and  first  ex- 
tend our  vision  to  the  far-off  tops  of  mountains  or,  on  a  summer 
night,  to  the  constellations  and  the  Milky  Way.  The  effect  psy- 
chologically is  one  of  expansion  and  invigoration,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  our  vision,  long  confined  to  nearby  objects,  is  suddenly 
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freed  to  wander  through  space.  We  may  be  conscious  of  our  phys- 
ical smallness,  as  most  people  are  in  looking  down  from  a  moun- 
tain; but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  an  exhilarating  sense  of 
power,  not  only  to  see,  but  in  imagination  to  reach  and  to  fly 
through  these  vast  gulfs  of  space,  to  traverse  the  jagged  peaks 
of  distant  ranges  and  the  drifting  heaps  and  shreds  of  clouds. 
To  express  in  words  the  delight  of  such  experience,  actual  or 
imagined,  has  required  the  finest  genius  of  such  men  as  Shelley 
and  Milton;  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  the  type 
of  aesthetic  feeling  called  "sublime." 

There  is  a  different  interest,  less  exciting  perhaps  but  no  less 
full  of  the  adventure  of  discovery,  in  going  to  the  other  extreme 
of  size  and  observing  the  very  small.  Lying  at  ease  on  some 
grassy  hillside,  we  sometimes  become  aware,  all  at  once,  of  a 
whole  universe  of  microscopic  forms  beneath  our  eyes.  Looking 
down  as  we  walked  from  the  relatively  enormous  distance  of  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  ground,  we  had  never  noticed  the  flowers  of 
tiny  weeds  and  mosses,  the  veined  and  furred  surfaces  of  leaves 
of  grass,  the  perfection  of  detail  in  the  structure  of  common  blos- 
soms like  the  clover  and  violet.  Human  life  goes  along  on  a  level 
of  intermediate  dimensions,  between  the  very  large  and  very 
small,  and  in  our  preoccupation  of  human  affairs  we  forget  that 
nature  is  not  all  composed  of  beings  about  our  own  size.  Descend- 
ing into  the  microscopic  world  beneath  our  feet  is  like  traveling 
to  some  remote  and  fantastic  planet.  We  focus  our  eyes  upon 
some  tiny  insect — a  gnat  or  a  beetle,  perched  on  a  swaying  stem 
of  grass,  and  soon  may  become  readjusted  to  this  different  world 
of  small  dimensions.  We  see  the  iridescence  of  the  insect's  wings, 
the  brilliant  marking  on  its  back,  the  infinitesimal  legs  and  an- 
tennae; we  see  the  environment  of  slightly  larger  things  among 
which  it  moves — the  undersides  of  leaves,  the  cavernous  depths 
among  stems  and  roots,  which  are  to  it  as  a  towering  forest  is 
to  us.  Moving  thus  from  the  infinitely  large  to  the  infinitely 
small,  we  come  to  realize  the  complexity  of  the  universe,  the 
continuous  innumerable  gradations  of  size  between  these  ex- 
tremes, all  moving  and  interacting  together,  the  smaller  around 
and  in  the  greater ;  while  beyond  them,  at  both  ends  of  the 
scale,  we  can  imagine  the  further  reaches  of  smallness  and  vast- 
ness  which  science  is  beginning  to  discover  in  the  atoms  and 
the  constellations. 
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Between  these  extremes  is  the  familiar  world  of  plants  and 
animals  which  we  notice  constantly  because  they  are  about  our 
own  size.  Here  our  faculty  of  distant  vision  functions  easily,  to 
reveal  the  varying  shapes  of  things  and  the  different  arrange- 
ments they  present  in  space  as  seen  from  any  one  point  of  view. 
Such  are  the  aspects  of  nature  which  the  plastic  arts  represent 
for  us  in  altered  and  selective  form.  Sculpture,  with  its  designs 
of  masses  in  stone,  wood,  and  bronze,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
interesting  shapes  of  solid  objects,  either  human  and  animal 
bodies  or  more  abstract  forms.  In  nature,  the  sculptor's  eye 
singles  out  the  planes  and  contours  of  a  natural  form,  rather 
than  its  lights  and  colors,  and  leads  him  to  create  a  statue  per- 
petuating and  rearranging  what  he  has  seen.  The  study  of  sculp- 
tural form  should  lead  us  to  observe  with  heightened  interest  the 
solid  shapes  that  occur  in  nature.  In  recent  years,  for  example, 
there  have  been  several  books  of  photographs,  taken  by  men  of 
artistic  discernment,  which  present  with  amazing  vividness  the 
shapes  of  such  common  things  as  mushrooms  and  other  fungus 
growths,  of  quartz  crystals,  of  the  buds  and  stems,  the  pistils 
and  stamens  of  ordinary  plants  and  flowers.  These  were  all 
about  us  in  infinite  variety,  the  slender  and  delicate,  the  massive 
and  swollen,  the  smooth  and  geometrical,  the  sinuous  and  rigid, 
the  simple  and  the  intricate,  with  all  the  rhythms  and  contrasts 
that  sculpture  can  present — but,  as  usual,  we  had  ignored  them 
for  lack  of  a  vision  properly  trained  in  aesthetic  appreciation. 

The  interest  of  natural  scenery  depends  very  largely  upon  our 
ability  to  perceive  spatial  intervals;  the  relative  distances  be- 
tween things,  their  positions  above  and  below,  behind  and  in 
front  of  each  other,  their  alignments  with  reference  to  the  spot 
on  which  we  stand.  The  simple  experiment  of  closing  one  eye  is 
an  aid  in  realizing  the  value  of  stereoscopic  vision :  the  scene  flat- 
tens out,  and  it  is  hard  to  judge  the  relative  distances  of  things. 
To  be  sure,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  aesthetic  charm  in  seeing  a 
landscape  thus  flattened  into  a  colorful  screen.  Many  painters 
have  thus  represented  it  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  art, 
sometimes  because  they  were  unable  to  show  perspective,  and 
sometimes  because  they  preferred  to  create  a  flat  design.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  representation  of  objects  in  deep  space  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  European  painters,  both  in  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  the  modern  world  since  the  Renaissance.  They 
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have  often  tried  not  only  to  give  the  illusion  of  depth  on  a  fiat 
wall  or  canvas,  but  to  rearrange  the  objects  within  this  imaginary 
space  in  some  orderly,  rhythmic  manner. 

In  looking  at  most  natural  scenery,  of  course,  we  find  no  exact 
regularity  of  spatial  intervals.  It  is  only  in  an  orchard  or  along  a 
highway  that  trees  are  placed,  methodically,  every  twenty-five 
feet.  For  the  majority  of  people  nature's  irregularity  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  is  not  a  fault,  but  an  essential  part  of  its 
aesthetic  value.  Now  and  then  we  marvel  at  some  very  definite 
arrangement,  as  when  two  hills  of  equal  height  converge  with 
perfect  symmetry  to  form  a  circular  pond,  or  a  line  of  bowlders 
marches  out  so  evenly  that  we  wonder  if  some  ancient  architect 
has  laid  them  so.  But  such  effects,  though  striking,  tend  to  be- 
come monotonous  if  looked  upon  too  long.  We  see  enough  of 
them  in  city  parks  and  gardens,  and  in  the  open  country  we  are 
apt  to  find  more  pleasant  relaxation  and  refreshment  in  the  free, 
untrammeled  scattering  of  trees  and  hills,  of  rocks  and  rivers. 

To  the  skilled  observer,  every  scene  is  different  from  every 
other,  and  each  is  full  of  interest  for  its  peculiar  spatial  rela- 
tions. Here  the  trees  are  crowded,  tight-packed,  their  leaves 
melting  into  one  fluffy  mass;  there  they  stand  out  erect  and 
clear,  with  plenty  of  elbow  room.  Here  the  rocks  are  massive, 
solid,  with  definite  empty  spaces  between  them  which  the  eye 
can  measure.  Off  toward  the  horizon  they  seem  dimmer,  flatter, 
their  contours  obscured  by  haze.  As  the  sun  climbs  overhead, 
shadows  move,  disappear,  and  appear  again  on  the  other  side. 
With  every  change  of  light  things  appear  in  different  groupings, 
until  twilight  bathes  them  all  in  one  pervasive,  misty  shadow. 
In  winter  sunlight  the  trees  are  bare,  and  we  see  through  them 
sharply,  to  far-off  small  details  which  summer  greenery  had 
covered  up.  As  we  walk  about  the  same  bit  of  land  the  same 
familiar  objects  rearrange  themselves  each  moment  into  some 
new  panorama,  with  new  alignments,  new  centers  of  interest,  new 
vistas  reaching  off  in  every  direction,  each  of  them  disclosing 
some  hitherto-unrealized  resemblance  or  contrast  of  forms.  A 
painted  landscape  gives  us  one  arrangement  of  forms  in  space 
and  only  one,  the  humblest  bit  of  nature  an  infinite  number.  It 
rests  with  the  observer  whether  this  infinite  riches  shall  become 
a  gallery  of  definite,  clear-cut  images,  or  a  blurred  confusion. 

Above  all,  the  painted  landscape  is  static  and  unchanging, 
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while  the  real  one  teems  with  movement  and  with  life.  It  is  a 
vast  process  in  which  the  observer  himself  is  a  living,  moving 
element. 

The  more  vividly  we  realize  the  activity  of  nature,  the  more 
it  is  likely  to  overwhelm  and  bewilder  us.  If  our  minds  were 
keen  enough  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  motions  actually 
going  on  about  us  and  even  within  us~the  incessant  warfare  of 
tiny  microorganisms,  the  vast  but  imperceptible  whirlings  of 
the  earth  in  space,  the  slow  but  implacable  death-struggle  of  the 
vine  to  strangle  the  sapling  and  the  forest  trees  to  thrust  their 
heads  up  into  the  light — then,  indeed,  we  should  be  dizzy  and 
afraid.  But  the  rhythms  of  human  and  animal  life  have,  fortu- 
nately, swung  into  step  with  enough  of  the  physical  rhythms  of 
our  planet  so  that  healthy  individuals  can  keep  their  balance  for 
a  time,  and  even  look  about  to  admire  the  passing  show.  Though 
swift,  it  is  not  too  swift  for  us  to  follow  some  of  its  phases  and, 
though  universal,  it  proceeds  at  different  speeds  in  different 
places,  allowing  us  to  take  for  granted  the  stability  of  the  ground 
on  which  we  stand  and  watch  in  comfort  the  graceful  soaring  of 
an  eagle  of  the  air. 

Even  among  the  visible  aspects  of  nature  there  is  much  to 
repel  and  frighten  the  civilized  observer.  When  it  seems  most 
placid,  it  will  suddenly  disclose  the  flash  of  its  fangs,  the  redness 
of  its  teeth  and  claws,  in  the  swooping  descent  of  a  hawk  to  seize 
its  helpless  prey  or  the  menacing  rattle  of  a  snake  among  the 
rhododendron  flowers  we  stoop  to  gather.  For  most  of  us,  the 
sight  of  an  occasional  waterfall  or  a  choppy  sea  from  a  liner's 
deck  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  with  a  hint  of  what  nature  can  do 
when  aroused.  We  go  indoors  when  it  rains,  afraid  to  face  the 
quick  flash  of  summer  lightning,  and  we  avoid  wild  animals  un- 
less they  are  safely  caged,  volcanoes  unless  they  are  dormant.  To 
mount  the  bridge  of  a  ship  at  night  and  feel  alone  the  rush  of 
great  winds,  the  turbulence  of  waves  invisible  in  the  dark,  to 
watch  the  small  mast  swaying  impotently  against  enormous, 
starlit  blackness  is,  for  most  of  us,  rather  a  disquieting  expe- 
rience. For  our  conquest  of  nature,  such  as  it  is,  has  made  us 
timid  about  facing  it  directly,  except  in  its  gentler  phases.  The 
rest  we  shut  out  with  stone  and  steel,  with  artificial  warmth  and 
light,  and  read  of  how  braver  men  go  to  meet  it  on  glaciers  and 
in  jungles. 
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Though  we  sacrifice  these  thrills  and  limit  our  aesthetic  expe- 
rience to  the  more  tranquil  emotions,  we  can  find  endless  mate- 
rial for  study  in  the  pervasive  movement  of  any  rural  scene.  We 
can,  without  effort,  be  soothed  and  quieted  by  the  placid  feeding 
of  cattle  and  by  the  slow  drifting  of  clouds  on  summer  breezes. 
But  the  more  attentive  observer  will  follow  each  movement  with 
an  eye  to  grasping  its  distinctive  rhythm  and  comparing  it  with 
others.  He  will  note  the  different  speeds  and  paths  of  clouds  in 
different  winds ;  the  characteristic  way  each  tree  behaves  in  a 
storm,  resisting  stiffly  or  yielding  supply,  quivering  in  all  its 
leaves  or  streaming  out  long  tresses  on  the  gale.  He  will  stop  to 
follow  the  leisured  progress  of  a  snail  or  turtle,  the  darting  swift- 
ness of  a  humming-bird,  and  compare  the  speeds  of  other  animals 
between  these  extremes.  Each  movement  is  a  complex  process, 
which  resolves  itself,  as  we  study  it,  into  component  phases,  re- 
current rhythms.  The  ox's  plodding,  lumbering  gait  is  a  repeated 
shifting  of  his  heavy  bulk  to  different  limbs  and  muscles;  the 
turmoil  of  an  ant  hill  discloses  a  myriad  little  separate,  zig-zag 
comings  and  goings;  the  slender  body  of  the  snake  flows  and 
ripples  like  a  whip  drawn  through  the  grass ;  the  squirrel  dashes 
lightly  up  a  branch,  stops  to  look  with  head  and  tail  erect,  then 
vanishes  among  the  leaves. 

Like  all  other  aspects  of  nature,  this  one  too  is  material  for 
art.  The  painter  can  suggest  movement,  though  he  can  not 
directly  present  it.  The  musician  is  inspired  by  the  pulsating 
rhythms  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  dancer,  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present,  has  mimicked  and  interpreted  the 
movements  of  animals,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  lightning  and 
the  rain.  The  cinema  and  television  have  enormous  possibilities 
in  transforming  such  themes  from  nature  into  pictorial  designs 
endowed  with  movement  and  unfolding  themselves  in  organized 
temporal  succession.  But  whatever  the  advantage  of  such  new 
technical  devices,  they  will  remain  empty  and  futile  without  vigor- 
ous and  well-nourished  imaginations  to  employ  them.  The  modern 
artist,  like  the  primitive,  must  still  turn  to  observation  of  nature 
for  his  chief  source  of  inspiration  and  sustenance. 

1.  What  is  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  in  looking  at  scenery? 

2.  What  causes  the  senses  of  a  city-dweller  to  become  dulled? 
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J.  How  does  a  desert  dweller  make  use  of  his  senses? 

4.  To  what  shades  does  the  camera  reduce  its  pictures? 

5.  Explain  stereoscopic  vision. 

6.  Explain  a  '^sublime'*  vision  as  seen  by  Shelley. 
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ON  JARGON 

SIR  ARTHUR  QUILLER-COUCH 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  is  internationally  known  as  author, 
editor,  and  scholar.  He  has  written  numerous  volumes  of  original 
verse  and  prose,  as  well  as  critical  works  of  great  value.  Among 
the  anthologies  selected  by  him  are  the  famous  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse  and  the  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads.  He  is  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Cambridge  University. 


We  parted,  Gentlemen,  upon  a  promise  to  discuss  the  capital 
difficulty  of  Prose,  as  we  have  discussed  the  capital  difficulty  of 
Verse.  But,  although  we  shall  come  to  it,  on  second  thoughts  I 
ask  leave  to  break  the  order  of  my  argument  and  to  interpose 
some  words  upon  a  kind  of  writing  which,  from  a  superficial  like- 
ness, commonly  passes  for  prose  in  these  days,  and  by  lazy  folk 
is  commonly  written  for  prose,  yet  actually  is  not  prose  at  all; 
my  excuse  being  the  simple  practical  one  that,  by  first  clearing 
this  sham  prose  out  of  the  way,  we  shall  the  better  deal  with 
honest  prose  when  we  come  to  it.  The  proper  difficulties  of  prose 
will  remain ;  but  we  shall  be  agreed  in  understanding  what  it  is, 
or  at  any  rate  what  it  is  not,  that  we  talk  about.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  somewhere  of  a  religious  body  in  the  United  States  of 
America  which  had  reason  to  suspect  one  of  its  churches  of  ac- 
cepting spiritual  consolation  from  a  coloured  preacher — an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  Synod — and  despatched  a  Disciplinary 
Committee  with  power  to  act ;  and  of  the  Committee's  returning 
to  report  itself  unable  to  take  any  action  under  its  terms  of  ref- 
erence, for  that  while  a  person  undoubtedly  coloured  had  undoubt- 
edly occupied  the  pulpit,  and  had  audibly  spoken  from  it  in  the 
Committee's  presence,  the  performance  could  be  brought  within 
no  definition  of  preaching  known  or  discoverable.  So  it  is  with 
that  infirmity  of  speech — that  flux,  that  determination  of  words 
to  the  mouth,  or  to  the  pen, — which,  though  it  be  familiar  to  you 

From  The  Art  of  Writing,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  Courtesy  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  publishers,  New  York  and  London. 
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in  parliamentary  debates,  in  newspapers,  and  as  the  staple  lan- 
guage of  Blue  Books,  Committees,  Official  Reports,  I  take  leave 
to  introduce  to  you  as  prose  which  is  not  prose  and  under  its  real 
name  of  Jargon. 

You  must  not  confuse  this  Jargon  with  what  is  called  Journal- 
ese. The  two  overlap,  indeed,  and  have  a  knack  of  assimilating 
each  other's  vices.  But  Jargon  finds,  maybe,  the  most  of  its 
votaries  among  good  douce  people  who  have  never  written  to  or 
for  a  newspaper  in  their  life,  who  would  never  talk  of  "adverse 
climatic  conditions"  when  they  mean  "bad  weather";  who  have 
never  trifled  with  verbs  such  as  "obsess,"  "recrudesce,"  "envis- 
age," "adumbrate,"  or  with  phrases,  such  as  "the  psychological 
moment,"  "the  true  inwardness,"  "it  gives  furiously  to  think."  It 
dallies  with  Latinity, — "sub  silentio,"  "de  die  in  diem,"  "cui 
bono?"  (always  in  the  sense,  unsuspected  by  Cicero,  of  "What  is 
the  profit?") — but  not  for  the  sake  of  style.  Your  journalist  at 
the  worst  is  an  artist  in  his  way;  he  daubs  paint  of  this  kind 
upon  the  lily  with  professional  zeal;  the  more  fragrant  (or,  to 
use  his  own  word,  arresting)  the  pigment,  the  happier  is  his 
soul.  Like  the  Babu  he  is  trying  all  the  while  to  embellish  our 
poor  language,  to  make  it  more  floriferous,  more  poetical — like 
the  Babu,  for  example,  who,  reporting  his  mother's  death  wrote, 
"Regret  to  inform  you,  the  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  has 
kicked  the  bucket." 

There  is  metaphor;  there  is  ornament;  there  is  a  sense  of 
poetry,  though  as  yet  groping  in  a  world  unrealized.  No  such 
gusto  marks — no  such  zeal,  artistic  or  professional,  animates™ 
the  practitioners  of  Jargon,  who  are,  most  of  them  (I  repeat), 
douce  respectable  persons.  Caution  is  its  father;  the  instinct  to 
save  everything  and  especially  trouble;  its  mother.  Indolence.  It 
looks  precise,  but  is  not.  It  is,  in  these  times,  safe:  a  thousand 
men  have  said  it  before  and  not  one  to  your  knowledge  had  been 
prosecuted  for  it.  And  so,  like  respectability  in  Chicago,  Jargon 
stalks  unchecked  in  our  midst.  It  is  becoming  the  language  of 
Parliament ;  it  has  become  the  medium  through  which  Boards  of 
Government,  County  Councils,  Syndicates,  Committees,  Com- 
mercial Firms  express  the  processes  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of 
their  thought  and  so  voice  the  reason  of  their  being. 

Has  a  Minister  to  say  "No"  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Some 
men  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  saying  no;  but  the  Min- 
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ister  conveys  it  thus :  "The  answer  to  the  question  is  in  the  nega- 
tive." That  means  "No."  Can  you  discover  it  to  mean  anything 
less,  or  anything  more  except  that  the  speaker  is  a  pompous 
person? — which  was  no  part  of  the  information  demanded. 

That  is  Jargon,  and  it  happens  to  be  accurate.  But  as  a  rule 
Jargon  is  by  no  means  accurate,  its  method  being  to  walk  cir- 
cumspectly around  its  target ;  and  its  faith,  that  having  done  so 
it  has  either  hit  the  bull's-eye  or  at  least  achieved  something 
equivalent,  and  safer. 

Thus  the  clerk  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  will  minute  that — 

In  the  case  of  John  Jenkins  deceased  the  coffin  provided  was 
of  the  usual  character. 

Now  this  is  not  accurate.  "In  the  case  of  John  Jenkins  de- 
ceased," for  whom  a  coffin  was  supplied,  it  is  wholly  superfluous 
to  tell  us  that  he  is  deceased.  But  actually  John  Jenkins  never 
had  more  than  one  case,  and  that  was  the  coffin.  The  clerk  says 
he  had  two, — a  coffin  in  a  case;  but  I  suspect  the  clerk  to  be 
mistaken,  and  I  am  sure  he  errs  in  telling  us  that  the  coffin  was 
of  the  usual  character;  for  coffins  have  no  character,  usual  or 
unusual. 

For  another  example  (I  shall  not  tell  you  whence  derived) — 

In  the  case  of  every  candidate  who  is  placed  in  the  first  class 
[So  you  see  the  lucky  fellow  gets  a  case  as  well  as  a  first-class. 
He  might  be  a  stuffed  animal:  perhaps  he  is] — In  the  case  of 
every  candidate  who  is  placed  in  the  first  class  the  class-list  will 
show  by  some  convenient  mark  (i)  the  Section  or  Sections  for 
proficiency  in  which  he  is  placed  in  the  first  class  and  (2) 
the  Section  or  Sections  (if  any)  in  which  he  has  passed  with 
special  distinction. 

"The  Section  or  Sections  (if  any)" — But  how,  if  they  are  not 
any,  could  they  be  indicated  by  a  mark  however  convenient? 

The  Examiners  will  have  regard  to  the  style  and  method  of  the 
candidate's  answers,  and  will  give  credit  for  excellence  in  these 
respects. 

Have  you  begun  to  detect  the  two  main  vices  of  Jargon?  The 
first  is  that  it  uses  circumlocution  rather  than  short  straight 
speech.   It  says:  "In  the  case  of  John  Jenkins  deceased   the 
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coffin"  when  it  means  "John  Jenkins's  coffin" ;  and  its  yea  is  not 
yea,  neither  is  its  nay  nay ;  but  its  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  or 
in  the  negative,  as  the  foolish  and  superfluous  "case"  may  be. 
The  second  vice  is  that  it  habitually  chooses  vague  woolly  ab- 
tract  nouns  rather  than  concrete  ones.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  by-and-by  about  the  concrete  noun,  and  how  you  should 
ever  be  struggling  for  it  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.  For  the 
moment  I  content  myself  with  advising  you,  if  you  would  write 
masculine  English,  never  to  forget  the  old  tag  of  your  Latin 
Grammar — 

Masculine  will  only  be 

Things  that  you  can  touch  and  see. 

But  since  these  lectures  are  meant  to  be  a  course  in  First  Aid  to 
writing,  I  will  content  myself  with  one  or  two  extremely  rough 
rules ;  yet  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  find  them  service- 
able. 

The  first  is :  Whenever  in  your  reading  you  come  across  one  of 
these  words,  case,  instance,  character,  nature,  condition,  persua- 
sion, degree,  whenever  in  writing  your  pen  betrays  you  to  one  or 
another  of  them — pull  yourself  up  and  take  thought.  If  it  be 
"case"  (I  choose  it  as  Jargon's  dearest  child — "in  Heaven  yclept 
Metonomy")  turn  to  the  dictionary,  if  you  will,  and  seek  out 
what  meaning  can  be  derived  from  casus,  its  Latin  ancestor,  then 
try  how,  with  a  little  trouble,  you  can  extricate  yourself  from 
that  case.  The  odds  are,  you  will  feel  like  a  butterfly  who  has 
discarded  his  chrysalis. 

Here  are  some  specimens  to  try  your  hand  on: 

( 1 )  All  those  tears  which  inundated  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  head 
were  dry  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox. 

Poor  Mr.  Cox !  left  gasping  in  his  aquarium ! 

(2)  [From  a  cigar-merchant.]  In  any  case,  let  us  send  you 
a  case  on  approval. 

(3)  It  is  contended  that  Consols  have  fallen  in  consequence: 
but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

"Such,^^  by  the  way,  is  another  spoilt  child  of  Jargon,  especially  in 
Committees'  Rules — "Co-opted  members  may  be  eligible  as  such ; 
such  members  to  continue  to  serve  for  such  time  as" — and  so  on. 
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(4)  Even  in  the  purely  Celtic  areas  only  in  two  or  three  cases 
do  the  Bishops  bear  Celtic  names. 

For  "cases"  read  ''dioceses." 

Instance.  In  most  instances  the  players  were  below  their  form. 
But  what  were  they  playing  at?  Instances? 

Character — Nature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accident 
was  caused  through  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  spot,  the  hid- 
den character  of  the  by-road,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any 
warning  or  danger  signal. 

Mark  the  foggy  wording  of  it  all !  And  yet  the  man  hit  some- 
thing and  broke  his  neck!  Contrast  that  explanation  with  the 
verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  in  the  west  of  England  on  a  drowned 
postman:  "We  find  that  deceased  met  his  death  by  an  act  of 
God,  caused  by  sudden  overflowing  of  the  river  Walkham  and 
helped  out  by  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the  way- v^^ar dens." 

The  Aintree  course  is  notoriously  of  a  trying  nature. 

On  account  of  its  light  character,  purity,  and  age.  Usher's 
whiskey  is  a  whiskey  that  will  agree  with  you. 

Order.  The  mesaUiance  was  of  a  pronounced  order. 

Condition.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  place  of  residence  in  an 
intoxicated  condition. 

"He  was  carried  home  drunk." 

Quality  and  Section.  Mr.  ,  exhibiting  no  less  than  five 

works,  all  of  a  superior  quality,  figures  prominently  in  the  oil 
section. 

— ^This  was  written  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Degree.  A  singular  degree  of  rarity  prevails  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  romance. 

That  is  Jargon.  In  prose  it  runs  simply  "The  earlier  editions 
of  this  romance  are  rare" — or  "are  very  rare" — or,  even  (if  you 
believe  what  I  take  leave  to  doubt),  "are  singularly  rare";  which 
should  mean  that  they  are  rarer  than  the  editions  of  any  other 
work  in  the  world. 

Now  what  I  ask  you  to  consider  about  these  quotations  is  that 
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in  each  the  writer  was  using  Jargon  to  shirk  prose,  palming  off 
periphrases  upon  us  when  with  a  little  trouble  he  could  have  J 
gone  straight  to  the  point.  "A  singular  degree  of  rarity  prevails," 
*'the  accident  was  caused  through  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
spot,"  "but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case."  We  may  not  be 
capable  of  much;  but  we  can  all  write  better  than  that,  if  we 
take  a  little  trouble.  In  place  of,  "the  Aintree  course  is  of  a 
trying  nature"  we  can  surely  say  "Aintree  is  a  trying  course" 
or  "the  Aintree  course  is  a  trying  one" — just  that  and  nothing 
more. 

1,  Define  Jargon. 

2.  What  examples  can  you  offer? 
J.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Jargon  ? 
4.  Bow  would  you  describe  good  prose  style  ? 
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Fred  Newton  Scott  was  a  well-known  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  His  writings  possess  that  degree  of 
imagination  needed  to  see  that  the  commerce  and  poetry  of  today 
are  not  necessarily  divorced. 

We  can  perhaps  appreciate  the  value  of  poetry  in  a  commercial 
age  by  turning  the  question  about  and  asking  what  is  the  value  of 
commerce  in  an  age  of  poetry.  Imagine  if  you  can  a  country  in 
which  poetry  is  the  major  interest.  The  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, we  may  suppose,  is  engaged  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  the 
composition  of  verse.  There  are  whole  villages,  towns,  and  even 
cities  where  very  little  else  is  done.  There  are  famous  or  notori- 
ous captains  of  poetry  who  organize  this  activity  and  control  the 
output.  There  are  great  poetic  unions,  embracing  millions  of 
verse-makers,  which  endeavor  to  curb  the  rapacity  of  the  cap- 
tains, to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  mental  labor,  and  to  re- 
strict the  right  to  make  poetry  to  the  members  of  the  union. 

From  The  Standard  of  American  Speech  and  Other  Papers    (Boston,  1926, 
Allyn  and  Bacon).  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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There  are  periodic  strikes  when  thousands  of  poets  and  versifiers 
refuse  to  make  verses  and  try  by  reason  or  by  force  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  so. 

In  these  literary  centers  there  are  many  grades  of  verse-makers, 
from  the  unskilled  day-laborer  who  supplies  the  patent-medicine 
almanacs  and  the  monthly  magazines,  to  the  skilled  artificer  who 
turns  out  only  one  polished  line  in  a  day  or  a  week.  But  in  the 
large  verse-factories  the  labor  is  highly  specialized.  Of  thousands 
of  men  sitting  at  long  rows  of  desks,  one  set  of  several  hundreds 
will  do  nothing  all  day  long  except  find  rhymes  in  a  rhyming 
dictionary.  Another  set  will  turn  out  metaphors,  so  many  a  min- 
ute. Still  another  will  gauge  the  lines  when  they  are  written, 
count  the  feet,  and  throw  out  superfluous  words  or  insert  words 
when  they  are  necessary  to  the  scansion. 

And  up  and  down  among  them  will  go  specialists  in  poetic 
organization,  who  will  measure  the  output  of  each  man,  and,  re- 
ducing his  production  to  a  curve,  will  cut  out  all  lost  motions, 
wastes,  and  inefficiencies. 

And  now  into  this  great  poetic  republic  comes  a  mild-voiced 
student  of  commerce  and  begins  to  put  questions.  "Why,"  he  asks 
of  a  foreman,  "don't  you  pay  some  attention  to  material  indus- 
tries and  to  commerce?"  The  foreman  blinks  at  him  a  moment 
in  surprise,  and  then  says,  "Why,  we  do."  "I  don't  see  any  evidence 
of  it,"  replies  the  visitor.  "These  men  are  all  engaged  in  making 
poetry  and  apparently  the  rest  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  read- 
ing it."  "That  is  true,"  replies  the  foreman,  "but  you  are  in  the 
wrong  department.  If  you  want  material  productions  you  must 
go  to  the  little  shanty  around  the  corner,  where  they  keep  all 
that  any  man  can  possibly  desire."  "I  have  just  been  there,"  says 
the  visitor,  "and  it  was  closed."  "Ah,  to  be  sure,"  replies  the  fore- 
man. "It's  open  only  on  Fridays,  from  two  to  six."  "And  this 
being  Friday — "  insinuates  the  visitor.  "Yes,  yes,"  interrupts  the 
foreman,  "but  this  is  a  holiday  for  those  people,  and  on  holidays 
all  the  workmen  come  over  here  and  help  us  out  on  our  rush 
orders."  "Well,"  pursues  the  visitor,  "you  can't  go  on  like  this. 
You're  starving  yourselves.  Look  at  that  row  of  epic  poets  yon- 
der. See  how  gaunt  and  hungry  they  look.  I'll  wager  they  haven't 
had  a  square  meal  in  six  months.  Half  of  them  are  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  Then  see  what  rags  they  are  wearing  and  how  they 
shiver  with  cold  in  this  ruinous  old  building.  Man,  they  are  dying 
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by  inches."  ''It  may  be  so,"  replies  the  foreman,  "but  what's  the 
odds  if  they  turn  out  first  class  poetry?"  "That's  just  the  point," 
rejoins  the  investigator.  "How  can  they  produce  first-class  poetry 
if  they  are  underfed,  badly  clothed,  exposed  to  the  elements,  and 
depressed  by  these  wretched  material  surroundings?  And  whence 
are  they  to  draw  their  inspiration  ?  Poetry  should  deal  with  life ; 
and  the  poetic  impulse  should  spring  from  the  vitality  of  the 
poet.  But  if  society  and  the  individual  are  both  half-dead,  where 
are  the  material  and  the  impulse  for  poetry  to  come  from?  Set 
your  poets  to  living,  to  working,  to  doing  business  with  their 
fellowmen.  Then  they  will  have  something  vital  to  fill  their 
verses  with."  "Well,  I'll  think  about  it,"  says  the  foreman.  "Per- 
haps we  can  work  in  a  few  minutes  of  vocational  study  in  the 
night  school  for  apprentices.  But  it  mustn't  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  preparation  for  their  life-work.  It's  poetry  that 
keeps  this  nation  going  and  if  you  distract  the  minds  of  the  labor- 
ing men  from  their  main  business  with  talk  about  trade  and 
bookkeeping  and  machinery  and  the  food-supply,  you  will  over- 
throw the  foundations  of  organized  society." 

I  might  carry  this  imaginary  conversation  farther,  but  perhaps 
I  have  gone  far  enough  to  suggest  by  implication  some  of  the 
important  relations  of  poetry  to  a  commercial  age.  I  have  tried,  at 
any  rate,  to  suggest  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nourishment  or 
sustenance  which  are  necessary  to  human  life  and  progress.  One 
of  these  is  material,  the  other  is  spiritual.  The  first  includes  all 
things  that  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  body.  It  embraces 
food  and  shelter  and  fire  and  clothing  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  protection.  It  embraces  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
buying,  and  selling  of  goods,  and  all  of  the  machinery  of  ex- 
change. Its  importance  and  value  to  civilization  are  immense. 
Without  it,  in  its  simplest  form,  man  could  not  exist,  and  with- 
out its  more  elaborate  organization,  corporate  life  would  be  im- 
possible. 

The  second  or  spiritual  kind  of  nourishment  is  supplied  by 
religion,  art,  philosophy,  and  literature,  but  more  particularly  by 
that  division  of  literature  which  we  term  poetry.  Its  importance 
for  the  well-being  and  progress  of  mankind  is  not  less  great  than 
that  of  food  and  shelter.  When  it  is  absent,  man  rapidly  goes  back 
to  the  dirt  from  which  he  has  sprung.  Poetry  lifts  him  above  his 
sordid  wants,  humanizes  him,  opens  his  heart  to  all  the  skyey 
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influences.  Like  philosophy,  it  bakes  no  bread,  but  it  can  give 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 

Although  these  two  great  feeders  of  human  life  are  seemingly 
at  opposite  poles  of  experience,  yet,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest  in 
the  dialogue,  we  must  not  think  of  them  as  isolated  one  from  the 
other  or  as  hostile.  They  are  coordinate  in  different  spheres,  and 
any  system  of  education  which  seeks  to  establish  the  complete 
ascendancy  of  one  over  the  other  or  to  dispense  with  either,  is 
dangerous  and  should  be  put  under  surveillance. 

The  gravest  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  the  present 
drift  toward  vocational  study  is  that,  by  overemphasis  of  the 
material  phase  of  life,  it  tends  to  cut  the  pupil  off  from  his  proper 
share  in  things  of  the  spirit.  It  gives  him  power  of  one  kind  at  the 
expense  of  power  of  another  and  of  a  higher  kind.  It  enables  him 
to  live,  but  it  withholds  from  him  that  which  makes  life  worth 
living.  It  provides  his  daily  bread,  but  it  makes  the  bread  bitter 
in  his  mouth. 

That  this  charge  is  true  in  some  measure ;  or  at  least  that  there 
is  danger  of  going  too  fast  and  too  far  in  this  direction  will  be  con- 
ceded, I  believe,  by  even  the  most  ardent  vocationists.  A  young 
and  impressionable  pupil  cannot  give  his  soul  and  body  exclu- 
sively to  the  pursuit  of  purely  practical  ends  without  dulling  his 
senses  to  the  inward  vision.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  finer  things  of  life  is  an  acquired  skill. 
It  comes  by  long  practice  and  it  disappears  when  we  cease  to 
practice  it.  A  young  man  who  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
mental  development  should  hold  consistently  to  the  vocational 
point  of  view  and  the  vocational  program  and  should  occupy  him- 
self solely  with  vocational  pursuits  would  at  maturity  be  a  la- 
mentable spectacle.  He  would  be  like  that  "coarse-meated"  per- 
son discovered  by  Professor  Starbuck  in  his  investigation  of  the 
psychology  of  religion  and  embalmed  in  Professor  James's  Vari- 
eties of  Religious  Experience  : 

Q.:  What  does  religion  mean  to  you? 

A.:  It  means  nothing;  and  it  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  observe, 
useless  to  others. 

Q. :  What  comes  before  your  mind  corresponding  to  the  words 
God,  Heaven,  Angels,  etc.? 

A.:  Nothing  whatsoever.  I  am  a  man  without  a  religion. 
These  words  mean  so  much  mythic  bosh. 
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We  need  not  hope  for  sensitiveness  to  poetry  in  this  type  of 
man.  In  Professor  James's  words:  "His  contentment  with  the 
finite  cases  him  like  a  lobster-shell  and  shields  him  from  all  mor- 
bid repining  at  his  distance  from  the  Infinite." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  disparage  the  practical  or  business 
training  demanded  by  a  commercial  age  in  order  to  justify  the 
claims  of  that  training  of  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  which 
come  from  the  study  of  poetry.  Let  us  concede  at  once  that  both 
kinds  of  training,  in  due  measure,  are  imperative  in  education 
and  mutually  helpful.  On  the  one  hand  we  can  then  consistently 
maintain  that  the  ends  which  the  study  of  poetry  seeks  are  indis- 
pensable to  industrial  success.  Thus,  an  industrial  activity  which 
is  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  sensitive  intelligence,  w^hich  lacks  im- 
aginative insight,  which  is  not  stimulated  and  sustained  by  right 
feeling,  which  is  not  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  by  a  broad  sympathy  with  mankind,  is  a  dismal  fail- 
ure, no  matter  how  many  million  tons  of  steel  or  gallons  of  oil  it 
may  turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

But  it  is  just  as  true  on  the  other  hand  that  material  activities 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  highest  type  of  poetry.  A 
poetry  which  does  not  spring  out  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  age, 
that  is,  out  of  its  prevailing  interests  and  pursuits,  and  which 
does  not  under  one  guise  or  another  body  forth  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  daily  life,  which  is  not  in  some  sense  the  cry  of  the 
people  for  bread  and  work  and  play,  is  not  genuine  poetry  at  all. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  chimera  bellowing  rhythmically  in  a  social 
vacuum. 

If  the  relation  of  poetry  and  the  commercial  spirit  is  such  as  I 
have  indicated,  and  if  this  is  indeed  a  commercial  age,  let  us  ask 
next  what  are  the  spiritual  needs  which  poetry  is  adapted  to  sup- 
ply. Of  these  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  need 
of  regulated  emotion.  I  take  this  idea  from  a  book  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  R.  Haweis,  entitled  My  Musical  Memories,  where  the 
thought  is  applied  most  ingeniously  to  music: 

What  is  the  ruin  of  art?  Ill-regulated  emotion. 

What  is  the  ruin  of  life?  Again,  ill-regulated  emotion. 

What  mars  happiness?  What  destroys  manliness?  What  sullies 
womanhood?  What  checks  enterprise?  What  spoils  success? 
Constantly  the  same — ill-regulated  emotion.  The  tongue  is  a 
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fire ;  an  uncontrolled  and  passionate  outburst  swallows  up  many 
virtues  and  blots  out  weeks  of  kindness.  ... 

.  .  .  Music  disciplines  and  controls  emotion. 

That  is  the  explanation  of  the  art  of  music,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  power  of  the  musical  sound.  You  can  rouse 
with  a  stroke;  but  to  guide,  to  moderate,  to  control,  to  raise 
and  depress,  to  combine,  to  work  out  a  definite  scheme  involv- 
ing appropriate  relations  and  proportions  of  force,  and  various 
mobility — for  this  you  require  the  subtle  machinery  of  an  art; 
and  the  direct  machinery  for  stirring  up  and  regulating  emo- 
tion is  the  wonderful  vibratory  mechanism  created  by  the  art 
of  music. 

What  the  author  says  of  unregulated  emotion  is  especially  true 
of  a  commercial  age.  Industry  at  its  lower  levels,  while  it  trains 
the  muscles  and  tends  to  settled  habits  of  the  body,  usually  leaves 
the  emotions  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled.  For  this  neglect  a 
penalty  must  be  paid.  When  the  barriers  of  steady  employment 
and  routine  break  down,  as  in  strikes  or  hard  times,  the  emotions 
of  millions  of  workingmen  are  set  at  liberty  to  run  wild,  or 
worse,  to  run  in  the  channels  prepared  for  them  by  designing 
men.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that  these  emotions 
should  be  disciplined,  and  for  this  purpose  poetry,  if  it  could  in 
some  way  be  brought  home  to  the  common  people,  seems  to  be 
even  more  effective  than  music,  great  as  the  effect  of  music  in 
this  regard  undoubtedly  is.  Poetry  has  the  advantage,  first,  that 
more  persons  can  appreciate  it,  and,  second,  that  the  emotional 
appeal  is  bound  up  with  a  definite  thought-content  that  tends  to 
make  its  effects  more  steadfast  and  enduring. 

A  second  need  which  poetry  can  supply  is  that  of  a  true  esti- 
mate and  evaluation  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  a  com- 
mercial age  this  is  especially  desirable,  for  the  thrust  and  vibra- 
tion characteristic  of  such  an  age  tend  to  blur  the  picture  of  one's 
fellow-beings  in  the  mass,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  social  sense, 
and  to  throw  things  out  of  their  due  proportions.  In  such  an  age 
men  mistake  the  small  for  the  great,  the  evil  for  the  good,  the 
temporary  for  the  abiding. 

For  these  distortions  poetry  is  the  great  corrective.  The  virtue 
of  good  poetry,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  affirmed,  is  that  it  cannot  lie. 
It  knows  not  how  to  deceive,  to  falsify,  to  play  tricks.  "In 
poetry,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "which  is  thought  and  art  in  one, 
it  is  the  glory,  the  eternal  honor,  that  charlatanism  shall  find  no 
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entrance ;  that  this  noble  sphere  be  kept  inviolate  and  inviolable." 
It  may  sound  absurd  to  say  we  can  gain  a  truer  picture  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  from  Shakespeare  than  from  Karl 
Marx  exclusively.  But  it  ought  to  be  so  and  it  is  so.  For  my  part 
if  I  had  to  make  the  choice  I  would  rather  intrust  the  solution  of 
this  problem  to  one  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  great  poets 
than  to  one  who  had  been  trained  only  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
economics.  I  think  he  might  do  better.  He  couldn't  do  much 
worse. 

Passing  to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  let  us  ask:  Is  there  a 
kind  of  poetry  that  is  especially  suited  to  a  commercial  age? 
Some  of  the  modern  poets  seem  to  think  so.  At  any  rate  they 
have  striven  to  poetize  in  one  way  or  another  the  characteristic 
features  and  agencies  of  industrial  life.  In  these  attempts  two  dif- 
ferent methods  may  be  distinguished.  One  method  is  by  the  aid 
of  imagery  and  poetic  diction  to  throw  a  romantic  glamour  over 
the  dull  gray  facts  of  machinery  and  trade:  the  other  is  to  pre- 
sent with  intense  vividness  and  uncompromising  realism  the 
harsh,  unlovely  aspects  of  toil  and  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
masses.  The  first  method  is  illustrated  by  two  recent  poems,  one 
a  sonnet  by  Percy  Mackaye  entitled  "The  Automobile,"  the 
other  a  poem  by  Chester  Firkins  published  under  the  title  "On 
a  Subway  Express."  I  quote  the  first  entire,  and  four  stanzas 
from  the  second : 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 

Fluid  the  world  flowed  under  us:  the  hills 

Billow  on  billow  of  umbrageous  green 

Heaved  us,  aghast,  to  fresh  horizons,  seen 
One  rapturous  instant,  bHnd  with  the  flash  of  rills 
And  silver-rising  storms  and  dewy  stills 

Of  dripping  boulders,  till  the  dim  ravine 

Drowned  us  again  in  leafage,  whose  serene 
Coverts  grew  loud  with  our  tumultuous  wills. 
Then  all  of  Nature's  old  amazement  seemed 

Sudden  to  ask  us:  "Is  this  also  Man? 

This  plunging,  volant,  land-amphibian 
What  Plato  mused  and  Parazelsus  dreamed? 

Reply!"  And  piercing  us  with  ancient  scan. 
The  shrill,  primeval  hawk  gazed  down — and  screamed. 
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ON  A  SUBWAY  EXPRESS 

I,  who  have  lost  the  stars,  the  sod, 
For  chilKng  pave  and  cheerless  light, 
Have  made  my  meeting-place  with  God 
A  new  and  nether  Night — 

Have  found  a  fane  where  thunder  fills 
Loud  caverns,  tremulous; — and  these 
Atone  me  for  my  reverent  hills 
And  moonlit  silences. 

Speed!  Speed!  until  the  quivering  rails 
Flash  silver  where  the  headlight  gleams 
As  when  on  lakes  the  Moon  impales 
The  waves  upon  its  beams. 

You  that  'neath  country  skies  can  pray, 
Scoff  not  at  me — ^the  city  clod; — 
My  only  respite  of  the  Day 
Is  this  wild  ride — with  God. 

Of  the  second  type,  I  will  give  a  single  instance: 

HALSTED  STREET  CAR 

Come,  you  cartoonists. 
Hang  on  a  strap  with  me  here 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
On  a  Halsted  Street  car. 

Take  your  pencils 

And  draw  these  faces. 
Try  with  your  pencils  for  these  crooked  faces, 
That  pig-sticker  in  one  corner — his  mouth. 
That  overall  factory  girl — her  loose  cheeks. 

Find  for  your  pencils 

A  way  to  mark  your  memory 

Of  tired  empty  faces. 

After  their  night's  sleep, 

In  the  moist  dawn 

And  cool  daybreak, 
Faces 

Tired  of  wishes 

Empty  of  dreams. 

In  these  very  commendable  pieces  of  verse  the  all  too  obvious 
purpose  is  to  coat  a  new  subject  with  old  poetic  varnish  or  an 
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old  subject  with  new  varnish.  Not  in  such  a  way,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  can  the  age  of  automobiles  or  of  subways  be  adequately 
pictured  in  poetry.  The  new  subject  must  mold  its  own  form,  de- 
vise its  own  diction.  What  these  will  be  no  one  can  tell  until  they 
come. 

My  own  view  is  that  although  modern  themes  must  be  ade- 
quately treated  by  contemporary  poets  if  poetry  is  to  thrive, 
nevertheless  the  effectiveness  of  the  poetry  read,  its  impact  upon 
the  reader  when  it  once  gets  to  him,  depends  very  little  on  its  age 
or  its  subject.  Genuine  poetry  is  like  fine  gold.  It  passes  current 
in  all  markets.  Every  nation,  to  be  sure,  and  every  time  must  have 
its  own  coinage;  but  the  coin  which  outlived  Tiberius  will  still 
buy  food — if  somewhat  less  than  in  the  time  of  that  emperor. 
The  poetry  which  is  of  most  worth  in  a  commercial  age  is  that 
which,  drawn  from  any  source,  ancient  or  modern,  brings  home 
to  men  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  life  which  now  is.  I  am  not 
sure  that  anybody  has  ever  done  it  better  than  Homer. 

But  in  any  case  we  must  not  fall  into  the  common  fallacy  that 
poetry  can  be  taught  as  a  thing  apart  from  life.  No  doubt  it  is 
pleasant  to  retire  into  the  study,  draw  the  curtains,  and,  burying 
one's  self  in  another  world,  forget  for  a  time  the  existence  of  this 
one.  Such  a  withdrawal  has  its  charms  and  its  uses.  But  that  is 
not  the  chief  function  of  poetry.  I  am  reminded  in  this  connec- 
tion of  a  poem  which  appeared  in  a  Berlin  paper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  under  the  title  "Und  draussen  ist  Krieg."  Each 
stanza  dwelt  upon  the  preoccupations  which  please  when  amid  the 
comforts  of  home  life  and  peace,  but  closed  with  the  line  "Und 
draussen  ist  Krieg" :  ''And  outside  is  the  war."  So  with  our  read- 
ing of  poetry.  We  may  for  a  time  be  lulled  into  unconsciousness 
of  our  surroundings,  but  after  all,  "Draussen  ist  Krieg."  The  old, 
bitter,  endless  warfare  of  humanity,  the  tragedy  of  life  and  death, 
goes  on.  There  is  no  escape.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  confront  it. 
Any  reading  or  study  of  poetry  which  does  not  prepare  us  to  face 
the  truth,  which  does  not  give  us  stay  and  comfort  and  courage 
amid  the  realities  of  our  daily  lives  is  a  delusion  and  a  waste  of 
time. 

However  far  afield  the  reading  and  study  of  poetry  may  carry 
us,  however  far  it  may  lead  us  into  the  past  or  into  the  future, 
ultimately  it  should  return  us  to  ourselves.  It  should  say  to  us 
in  its  still  small  voice:  "You  thought  you  were  in  an  ahen  coun- 
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try,  amid  unfamiliar  scenes,  hearkening  to  a  foreign  tongue.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Lo !  this  is  your  own  native  land,  these  are  your  fel- 
lows, this  is  your  language.  Yours,  too,  is  this  joy,  this  sorrow, 
this  pathos,  this  terror.  I  do  but  reveal  yourself  to  yourself,  for 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  man  is  one  and  the  same." 

1.  What  is  the  gravest  charge  against  overemphasis  in  vocational 

study  ? 

2.  From  whom  did  the  author  prefer  to  learn  of  the  relations  of 

capital  and  labor? 

3.  Why  is  genuine  poetry  like  fine  gold? 

4.  However  far  afield  poetry  may  carry  us,  to  what  do  we  always 

return  ? 
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